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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Ths  following  work  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  offspring  of  necMsity,  as  of  ■ 

lore  for  the  subject     In  1834,  very  soon  at)er  I  opened  my  School  for  Yoong 

Ladies  in  tliis  ciQr,  I  felt  greatly  the  want  of  a  book  to  give  my  first  or  **finisli- 

big '  rlass  a  knowledge  of  the  best  British  Poets  and  Prose  writers,  arranged 

ui  a  chronologbal  order,  to  show  the  progress  of  t)ie  Englisli  langtiago,  with 

«hoTt  accounts  of  the  authors  and  of  tlieir  works,  and  such  notes  as  would 

direct  the  reader  to  the  best  editions  of  the  writers,  to  the  various  criticisms 

upon  them,  and  to  other  books  upon  kindre<l  subjects  which  might  be  read 

with  profit.     But  such  a  work  I  could  not  find.     Accordingly,  in  1838,  I 

printed,  solely  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  a  small  syllabus  of  the  names  of 

most  of  the  British  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  bi  .th  and  death,  arranged 

under  the  different  sovereigns.     From  this  syllabus  I  delivered  a  scries  of 

lectures,  from  time  to  time,  until  I  had  gone  tlirough  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

when  I  determined,  about  four  years  ago,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  I  could,  a 

work  like  the  present     But  numerous  avocations  have,  until  now,  prevented 

me  from  completing  my  design. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  this  brief  history  of  my  book, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  tlie  hu^of  it  was  taken  from  Chambers's 
"Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,'*  recfftly  reprinte«l  in  this  country.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  apparent,  that,  years  before  that  work  was  published,  I  had 
matured  the  plan  of  this,  and  bad  gathered  materials  for  it  Besides,  the 
"  Cyclopedia,"  excellent  as  it  is,  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  far  too  volumiixma 
for  the  object  for  which  the  "Compendium"  is  intended:  yet  the  two,  so  for 
from  conflicting  with  each  other,  may  be  mutual  aids;  for  I  should  hope  that 
my  own  work  would  give  the  reader  a  greater  longing  to  extend  liis  inqiu- 
ries  into  the  same  most  interesting  subject— one  so  rich  in  every  thing  that 
can  refine  the  taste,  enlarge  tlie  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart 

In  making  selections  for  my  work,  I  have  not  been  prevented  from  insert- 
ing many  pieces  because  they  had  previously  been  selected  by  others ;  for  I 
did  not  deem  myself  to  be  wiser,  or  to  possess  a  better  ta>t(%  than  hundreds 
who  have  gleaned  from  the  same  rich  field.  Hence,  while  much,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  will  be  new,  some  extracts  may  also  be  found  that  will 
be  familiar.  But,  like'old  friends,  their  re-appearance,  I  hope,  will  be  hailed 
wiJi  pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  a 
truth,  which  even  tliose  engaged  in  education  may  sometimes  forget,  that 
what  is  well  known  to  us,  must  be  new  to  every  successive  generation ;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  books  of  selections  designed  for  them,  should  K*ontain  a 
poitjun  of  such  pieces  as  all  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  have  united  to  admire. 
Milton's  "Invocation  to  Light,''  Pope's  « Messiah,"  Goldsmith's  **  Village  Pas- 
tor," and  Gray's  "Elegy"  are  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 

But  if  any  one  should  mirs  somd  favijrite  piece,  \fct  him  reflect  that  I  could 
not  put  in  every  thi.;{j,.^nd*  bj.i8suied 'that  .often,  very  often  I  liave  felt  no 
little  pain  in  being  conipsllwi, Trom  my  narrow  fimits,  to  reject  pieces  of 
acknowledged  beauty  and  merit  ^  l^et  Jijm  but  propose  to  himself,  too,  the 
task  of  bringing  tlie  beauties  of  English  Llte^ture  into  a  duoilecimo  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  and  I  amsuia  he  wdi  be  little  inclined  to  censure  my  defi- 
ciencies. I  say  not  this,  to  /l^pf qpcte  orit'icisra^  On  tlie  contrary,  I  invite  it, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  ha<e  alv^iPje.iHiiits'  in'  the  work — ^both  of  omission  and 
coimnissionr-^foithfully  pointed  out 
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Id  *he  preparetion  and  execution  of  this  work,  I  tni9t  I  have  not  been  un 
mindful  of  the  g^^at,  the  solemn  responisibility  tliat  rests  upon  him  who  in 
preparing  a  book  which  may  form  the  taste,  direct  the  judgment,  and  mould 
Ihe  opinions  of  thousands  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  thnt 
it  may  contain  not  one  line,  original  or  selected,  which  can  have  the  least 
it^urious  effect  upon  a  single  mind;  not  one  line  which,  "dying,  I  might  wish 
to  blot;"->but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  render  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  BOimd  education ;  may  exert,  wherever  read,  a  wholesome  moral  influ- 
ence; and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  principles  essential  to  their 
well-being  and  happiness  for  time  and  for  eternity — principles  in  harmony 
with  everlasting  truth. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

PHUtADBLFHU,  Novonher  2,  1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


THOveH  it  is  but  ten  months  since  the  first  edition  of  fifteen  hundred! 
oopies  of  the  **  Compendium"  was  4PFblished,  it  is  now  exhausted.  For  the 
great  fevor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  have 
felt  that  I  could  return  my  thanks  in  no  way  more  suitable  than  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  second  edition  (now  to  be  in  a  permanttU  form)  as  much 
better  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  further  reading  and  re- 
search, and  the  suggestions  of  many  literary  friends  would  enable  me  to  tlo. 
Accordingly,  tlie  present  stereotyped  edition  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  would  hope  materially  improved.  To  state  all  the  additions, 
however,  would  be  impracticable  m  the  limits  of  a  preface.  I  must  therefore 
oonfine  myself  to  the  most  imjiortant 

First  There  are  hi  this  edition,  numerically,  seventy-six  more  pages  than 
in  the  first;  but  owing  to  a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  page,  and  to  the  notes 
being  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifVy 
more  pages  of  tlie  same  size  and  type  as  the  first  edition.  Yet  for  all  this, 
no  advance  in  the  price  is  contemplated  by  the  publislicrs. 

Second.  Thirty-five  new  authors  have  been  added;  they  are  the  following: — 
John  Gower,  Jcunes  L  of  Scotland,  John  Still,  Queen  Elizabeth,  SirTliomas 
Ova»bury,  Francb  Beaumont,  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,  John  Fletcher,  John 
Donne,  Michael  Drayton,  George  Herbert,  Gervase  Markham,  William  Ha- 
bington,  Richard  Lovelace,  Catherine  Philips,  Sir  WilUam  Davenant,  Marga 
ret  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Edward  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Owen  Fellthain. 
Robert  Leighton,  Anne  Killegrew,  Henry  Vaughan,  Anne  Finch,  Esther  Van- 
honirigh,  George  Sewell,  John  Arbutbnqt,  Elizabeth  ^Rb we,  Thomas  Yalden 
Elizabeth  Toilet,  La<ly  Mohtagu,  Catiicrme  ^aftxitl  T^Mfijis  Chatterton,  Tobia 
SmoUe^  Mrs.  Greville,  Wiltiif m  Pin  E^jI  of-fiV^^ajMc-"  : 

Third  Many  new  selections  ^It be  fotrni^  froth  jthe  prose  writings  of  the 
poets  given  in  the  first  edition--^C)m  jClh&jice^  "Wyatt,  Sontliwell,  Spenser, 
Sandys,  Gay,  Gray,  Cowper,  and*Sii*  Willihtn  Jt)ne».  These,  with  the  prose 
•elections  from  other  poets  j^rvdvTocisl^  gn^^n;  >tfll  f^jlly  substantiate  the  re- 
mark of  Sir  Egertou  Brydge»,  thait  ciir  Skis:'' *i»dbts:  will  be  found  tr«  have 
»«iually  excelled  in  prose. 
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Fomth.  Many  more  specimens  of  the  English  female  mind  will  be  ftiand 
in  this  edjtk*n.  The  reader,  however,  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  most  diB- 
tinfuuhed  female  writers  of  England  have  been  during  the  present  centuiyi 
inio  which  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter. 

FiAh.  This  edition  will  be  found  to  be  enriched  also  with  many  more 
ipecimens  of  epistolary  correspondence— not  only  the  most  interesting  por- 
boiis  of  an  author*s  writings,  as  tliey  show  us  more  plainly  tlie  workings  of 
his  heart;  but  the  most  permanenUy  valuable,  serving  as  models  in  that 
briDch  of  literature  with  which  every  one  must,  more  or  less,  be  practically 
flonvemnL  Tlie  letu»rs  of  Wyatt,  Temple,  Gay,  Gray,  Pope,  Montagu,  Jones, 
ind  Cowper,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
she  '^CompendiunL^* 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  of  the  authors  were  not  made 
without  substantial  reasons,  which. I  think  it  proper  concisely  to  state.— Murk. 
The  previous  account  of  the  Utopia  was  too  meagre  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  it;  and   there  were   some    points  in  the  author's  life  that  deserve<l  to 
he  brought  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  character.— Marlow.     The  beautiful 
>ong,  "The  Passionate  Shepherd  to   his  Love,"   is  now  printed  as  found 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  elegant  edition  of  Sir  Walter   Raleigh's   Poems, 
which  I  took    the    pains  to   procure,   though   but  one  hundred   copies  of 
it  were  printed.     It  is  now,  doubtless,  correct ;  arui  who  will  not  be  struck 
vith  its  superior  beauty  ? — Southwbli..     One  of  his  poems  I  had  to  omit,  to 
make  room  for  some  of  his  equally  charming  prose. — EiroLisa  Minsthblst. 
The  changing  of  the  ballad  of  the  *' Demon  Lover,"  for  the  longer  and  far  richer 
one  of  **  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  every  one  must  deem  an  improvement. — ^Trah»- 
unon  or  thx  Biblk.    The  account  of  the  most  important  versions  of  the 
Bible  is  now  given,  chronologically  arranged,  with  some  additional  remarks 
OD  the  value  of  our  present  version. — Sbakspbarb.  **  Othello's  Defence,"  being 
none  common,  is  leA  out  for  two  choice  extracts  that  are  less  known. — Sib 
Waltxr  RAi.sieH.     More  change  has  been  made  in  this  author  than  in  any 
other,  as  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  Sir  E.  Brydges's  edition  of  h'.i 
Works.  "The  Nymph's  Reply'*  is  now  printed  correctly,  and  every  one  mu^ 
lee  its  greater  beauty.     Tlie  ** Soul's  Errand"  is  given  to  him  for  rea^jpns 
Mated  in  the  note  under  the  piece. — Bbst  Joicsoir.     An  additional  piece  of 
poetry  and  of  prose. — Gboboe  Saitdts.     An  extract  from  the  Preface  to  his 
travels. — Cbashaw.     A  portion  of  his  spirited  version  of  the  iwenty-iliird 
Psalm. — JxBBMT  Tatlob.    Instead  of  the  "  Ephosian  Woman,"  will  be  found 
those  most  instructive  remarks,  **What  is  Life?" — Mi  ltd  if.     Considerable 
change  will  be  found  in  this  author.     I  was  very  desirous  to  give  one  of  his 
poetical  pieces  entire,  and  selected  his  "  Lycidas,"  which,  of  all  his  minor 
pieces,  ranks  next  in  merit  to  "Comus."     This  obliged  me  to  throw  out  the 
extracts  from  **  L'AUegro,'*  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  and  two  extracts  from  "  Para- 
dise Lost.**     I  regretted  the  loss  of  these  tlie  less,  as  they  arc  more  generally 
known.     I  also  added  two  extracts  from  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and  another 
of  his  exquisite  **  Sonnets."   The  extracts,  also,  from  Dr.  Symmons's  and  from 
Six  E.  Brydges's  Life  of  this  "  greatest  of  great  men,"  will  be  deemed  choice 
additions. — ^Axdbbw  Mabvxli..     His'^Song  of  tlie  Emigrants"  is  now  priared 
from  the  best  edition  of  his  works:  the  alterations,  though  trifling  in  number, 
are  certainly  for  the  better. — Samubl  Bdtlxr.     This  was  one  author  from 
whom  I  thought  I  could  take  two  pages,  widiout  much  loss. — Waltoit.     The 
aulditions  fiom  this  autlior  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  an  improvement 
Dbtbxit.     Instead  of  the  "Character  of  ShaAesbury,"  the  reader  will  find 
the  beautiful  **Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew,"  and  an  addi* 
tional  extract  from  his  prose  works :  his  remarks  on  Spenser  and  Miiton  I 
have  left  out,  as  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  his  genius.     Aooxsob.  To  the  ex- 
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traoti  from  this  author  I  hAve  added  fwo  pnpors  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
a  portion  of  his  poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax.  1  left  out  the  two  hyinna, 
iM^nning,  **  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  Uod,"  and,  "  How  are  Uiy  scrvania 
blest,  O  Lord,''  because  it  is  very  douotful  whether  he  wrote  them.  Addi^con 
introduces  them  in  the  Spectator,  as  if  they  were  the  production  of  anotlier; 
and  the  editor  of  Andrew  Marvell's  works,  Edward  Thompson,  makes  il 
appear  very  probable  that  they  were  written  by  liis  author,  as  they  were 
found  among  his  manuscripts  in  his  hand-writing,  with  some  variations. 
Gat.  His  letter  on  the  **  Village  Lovers"  is  a  gem. — Swift.  His  satire  on 
"Transubstantiation"  is  omitted  for  two  reasons:  the  subject  is  too  sacred  foi 
tuch  a  weapon,  and  the  doctrine  too  absurd  for  refutation.  Instead  of  tliis, 
the  reader  will  find  a  still  more  humorous  piece, — that  on  "  Partridge'fl 
Death." — Pope.  The  extracts  from  the  "  Essay  on  Criiicism,"  the  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  and  his  **  Letter  to  Steele,"  additional;  and  the  extracts  from  the  "^Rapc! 
of  the  Lock"  better  arranged. — THOMSoir..  **  The  Loves  of  the  Birds,''  **A 
Summer  Scene,"  "A  Thunder-Shower,"  "The  Springs  of  Rivers,"  and  "A 
Man  perishing  in  the  Snows  of  Winter,"  additionied. — BoLnroBaoax.  "The 
Uae  of  History,"  additional. — Grat.  His  "  Ode  on  a  ilistant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,"  the  exquisitely  beautiful  "Song,"  and  the  four  ^  Letters,"  additional.— 
Goldsmith.  The  "  Scenery  of  the  Alps,"  and  tlie  **  History  of  a  Poet's  Gar 
den,"  take  the  place  of  "Alcander  and  Septimius,"  a  rather  unnatural  story.— 
Blackstoitk.  His  remarks  on  *'The  Origin  and  Right  of  Property,"  omitted, 
ai  altogether  too  dry.-^OBNSO!f .  "  Gayety  and  Good-Humor,"  **  The  Conve^ 
aation  of  Authors,"  **  Books  and  Tradition,"  "Prevention  of  Evil  Habits,"  and 
•  Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden,"  additional. — Lowth.  His  **  Remarki 
on  the  Sublimity  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  who  will  not  value T— Jones.  His 
beautiful  letter  on  ** Miltons  Residence,"  additional. — ^Burke.  "John  How- 
ard," "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  «  Rights  of  Man,"  «  Noisy  Politicians,"-  all  add> 
tional. — Ji7iriu8.  This  author  had  rather  more  than  his  share  before:  I  there* 
lore  omitted  two  letters  of  less  importance. — Cowpeh.  "  The  Wounded  Spi- 
rit Healed,"  "  The  Guilt  of  making  Man  Property,"  «  Tlie  Diverting  History 
of  John  Gilpin,'*  and  five  letters,  " Cowpers  Amusements,"  "  Writing  upon 
Any  Thing,"  "An  Epistle  in  Rhyme,"  "  Expects  Lady  Hesketh,  &c.,"  «  Trans- 
lati^n  of  Homer,  &c.,"  all  additional 

Such  are  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  second  edition.  But  tliere  is  hardly  an  author  that  remains  pre* 
duly  as  before.  In  almost  every  one,  some  additional  notes  will  be  foimd, 
and  the  number  of  verbal  alterations  is  very  great  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  second  proof  of  this  edition  I  have  read  very  carefully  with  a  most 
experienced  and  critical  proof-reader,  by  the  best  oriffinul  edition  of  each  author. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  have  crept  into  tlie  various 
reprints.  To  give  but  two  specimens :  the  fourth  line  of  the  "  Emigrants," 
of  Marvell,  reads  in  the  common  e<litions,  "The  listening  wirds  received 
their  song."  It  should  be  "/Am  song;"  and  then  the  song  follows,  and  not  in 
verses  as  usually  printed.  The  last  line  but  one  of  Cowpers  eulogy  on  Jolui 
Bunyan  usually  reads,  "  And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart  .*"  it  should  be— 

And  not  with  cnnes  on  his  arl,  who  aloln 
The  gem  of  tnUh  flrom  hi«  unf  uardcd  bu>u. 

Numerous  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited;  but  I  have  already 
said  quite  enough  of  my  own  efforts  to  improve  this  edition :  the  Publishers, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  done  their  part  in  a  style  of  unusual  beauty ;  so  that, 
[  believe,  scarcely  any  book  has  been  offered  to  tlie  public  at  so  moderate  a 
price,  if  the  amount  of  reading  matter  ami  the  style  of  mechanical  execu* 
tion  be  taken  into  view 

raiLADXLPurA,&ptrm6er2,  1848.  C.  D   GL 
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SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE.     1300—1371. 

Tib  fint  prose  writer  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  English  Literature,  is 
^  ancient  and  renowned  traveller,  Sir  John  JVIandeville.  He  was  bom  at 
Si  Albans,*  about  the  year  1300.  Stimulated  by  an  unconquerable  curiostty 
to  Me  foreign  countries,  he  departed  from  England  in  1322,  and  continued 
tbrotd  for  thirty-four  years^  during  which  time  his  person  and  appearance 
^  80  changed,  that,  on  Ids  return,  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  lura  dead^ 
^^^  not  know  him.  But  so  fixed  was  his  habit  of  roving,  that  he  set  out  a 
*^c(md  time  from  his  own  country,  and  died  at  Leige,  (Belgium,)  November 
1^1 1371.  John  Bale,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  writers,  gives  him  the  iollow* 
^  fine  character,  as  translated  by  Haklayi  :-«- 

*'John  Mandevil  Knight,  borne  in  i?Je  Towne'  Of,S.  Albans,  was  so  well 
2>ven  to  the  study  of  Learning  from  iiis  childhjnod^  that  he  seemed  to  plant 
'  good  part  of  his  felicnie.  io  fi«-8lim'e:  for  hfr'si/pp5sed,»that  the  honour  of 
bia  Birth  would  nothing  a^«jle»  hirtri,  except  he'coul(>Wftd%r  the  same  nx)re 
^noumble,  by  his  knowledge'  in  good  letters.  Having;  duff^fore  well  grounded 
hini!ielfe  in  Religion,'  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  a))pl(i&d  bis^  Studies  to  the 
^  of  Physicke,  a  Profession  wortliy  a  noble  Wit:  but  amongSt  otlier  things, 
he  Was  ravished  wi:h-d*imglitie  desire  to  see  the  greater  parts  of  the  World,  as 
^^  and  Africa.  Havih^.  therefore  provided  all  tilings  necessfvry  for  bis  jour- 
**^»  he  departed  from'^iis  Countrey  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  1222;  and,  as  an- 
**^^f  Dlysaes,  reuiniedi  Rome,  after  the  space  of  thirty -fcup  yeeres,  and  was  then 
knowen  to  a  very  few*'  lA  the  time  of  his  TravaiTe  he-'wn^  in  Scythia,  the 
P^ter  and  Icsse  Armdma^t!lgypt,'both  Libyas,  Anibiaft^yria.^ Media,  Mesopota- 
"^^  Persia,  Chaldu-a,  Greece. ^liiyriun),  lar'caj^e,.Knd,>iiveM  other  Kingdomes 
^  ^e  World:  and  having*  gotren  by  this  itieaiie>*th!b  kiibwledge  of  the  Lan- 
P^^  least  so  many  and  great  varieties,  add  things  /iliracidous,  whereof  him 
^^  had  bene  an  eie  witnea,  shbcrld  perish  in  oblivion,  he  committed  his 
*hole  Travell  of  thirty-four  yeeres  to  writing,  in  three  divers  tongues,  English, 
*''«nch,  and  Latine*  Being  arrived  again  in  England,  and  having  seene  the 
^"^Miies  of  that  age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech :  *  In  our  time,  (said  he)  it 
"*y  be  spcken  more  truly  then  of  olde,  tliat  Vertue  is  gone,  the  Church  is 
"f*^ot  hote  the  Clergin  is  in  errour,  the  Devill  raigneth,  and  Simonie  beareth 
wny.' 


^  iwnv ' " 


1  A  town  of  Hertfordshire,  about  twenty  mOe«  north  of  Iy»ndoa. 
t  They  w«n  publlabed  In  13M. 
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John  Mandeville  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man;  and  though  England  has 
nnce  distinguished  herself  above  all  othfr  nations  for  the  number  and  tlie 
cl  aracter  of  her  voyagers  and  travellers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  pushed  their  way  into  every  part  of 
the  world,  yet,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
'Kine  must  Sir- John  Mandeville  give  place.  We  must  bear  continually  in 
•nind  that  he  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago— one  hundred  years  before 
printing  was  introduced  into  England — in  an  age  of  great  ignorance,  and 
eager  for  the  marvellous  and  the  wonderful  in  relation  to  other  lands  so  little 
known.  That  he  has  told  many  ridiculous  stories  is  no  doubt  true;  but  such 
he  generally  prefaces  with  **thei  seyn,"  or  (^men  seyn  but  I  have  not  sene  it" 
But  if  we  charge  these  against  him,  we  must  also  give  him  credit  for  those 
accounts  which,  for  a  long  time,  rested  on  his  single  and  unsupported  authority, 
but  which  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed  ^— such 
as  the  cultivation  of  pepper — the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
tb.^ir  husbands — the  trees  which  bear  wool,  of  which  clothing  is  made— the 
'^rrier  pigeons— the  gymnosophists — the  Chinese  predilection  for  small  feet — 
tbe  artificial  egg-hatching  in  Egypt — the  south  pole  star,  and  otiier  astronomi- 
cal appearances,  from  which  he  argues  for  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth— 
the  crocodile— the  hippopotamus— the  girafl'e,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  **His  book,'*  says  an  elegant  writer,  ^is  to  an  Englishman 
doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his  country  to  claim  as  its  own,tlie 
first  example  of  the  liberal  and  independent  gentleman,  travelling  over  the 
world  in  Uie  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge;  unsullied  in  his  reputation, 
•nd  honored  and  respected  wherever  he  went  for  his  talents  and  personal 
accomi'^ishments."  * 

.   TROM   the;  PjROLpOUE.* 

And  for  als  ro6pKe^-as  it  J§  Jorigielyine' passed,  that  ther  was 
no  generalle  Pa^ge*  nfe  Vyage  "ov^V-tpe'  See  ;  and  many  Men 
desiren  for  to  b^}sp^ke  of  the  holy  Lond,  and  han*  thereof  gret 
Solace  and  Comfc«t*;  I  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be 
not  worthi»*that  \vas  bom  in  Englond,  ^in  the  Town  of  Seynl 
Albones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  "our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
MCCCXXlIj  m;the  Day  of  Seynt  Michelle  j  ^and  hidre  to*  have 
been  longe  .tynie.oyer  the  See,  and  have  .seyn  and  gon  thorghe 
manye  dyverelf .laiSndes,  and  many  Provyh^res  end  Kingdomesand 
lies,  and  havQ-p&ifee?' thorghe  Tartarye,*^ Percy e,  Ermonye*  the 
litylle  and  the  ^r^tiS/.tKofghe  Lj'by^f.  Caldce  and  a  gret  partie 
of  Ethiope  ;  thorghfe  rJ^mlizoyne,  Indalhe^  lasse  and  the  more,  a 

■ — - — «»— 3 — ^  •    * 

1  Read— an  tntereatinff  artksle  on  1U»  txaxsU,  In.  tlfe  Retroipeeihe  Revkw,  Ul,  S69:  also.  No.  S54  of 
the  Tatler,  In  whldi  Addison  has  ridiculed,  with  Infinite  humor,  the  propensity  of  Sir  John  towards 
the  marvellous. 

2  In  prtntlnff  these  eictracts  firom  ICapderflle,  the  edition  of  J.  O.  HalUweU,  London,  Its9,  pub- 
Bshed  ftom  a  manuscript  about  three  hundred  jears  old,  has  heen  carefully  fbllowed.  The  lanfuage, 
therrfbie,  Is  sndi  as  our  ancestors  used  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and  it  Is  here  given  not 
orly  as  a  curiosity,  but  from  the  belief  that  It  will  be  read  with  more  sati«Cu:tion,  and  convey  a  much 
better  Hea  of  the  progress  which  the  English  language  has  since  mide,  than  if  it  were  modemiied. 
Beft>re  tlic  art  of  prlnUng  was  discovered,  there  was  no  sctUed  method  of  sfcUIng;  the  same  word 
therefbre,  will  be  ft»nnd  speUed  dltEurent  ways. 

•  AaBoek.  4  Have.  ft  Hitherto.  •  Armente. 
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gret  partie ;  and  thorghe  out  many  othere  lies,  that  ben  abouten 
Inde ;  where  dwellen  many  dy  verse  Folkes,  and  of  dy  verse  Man- 
eres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes^  of  men.  Of  whiche 
Londes  and  lies,  I  schalle  speke  more  pleynly  hereaftre.  And  I 
gchalle  devise  zou  sum  partie  of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
ichalle  ben,  aAre  it  may  best  come  to  my  mynde ;  and  specyally 
for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Citee 
of  Jenisdem,  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboute.  And  I 
schalle  telle  the  Weye,  that  thei  schulle  holden  thidre.  For  1 
luire  often  tymes  passed  and  ryden*  the  way,  with  gode  Companye 
of  many  Lordes :  God  be  thonked. 

And  zee  schulle*  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out 
of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  azen*  out  of  Frensche 
into  Englyssche,  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
it  But  Lordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men, 
that  conne^  Latyn  but  litylle,  and  han  ben  bezonde  the  See, 
Itnowen  andundirstonden,  zif  I  erre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetynge,* 
or  elles ;'  that  thei  mowe*  redresse  it  and  amende  it.  For  thinges 
passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syght, 
tarnen  sone  in  forzetynge  :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  ne  m&y 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  witheholden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Man- 
kynde." 

THF    OBIliLSE.  ^ 

The  gret  Kyng  bathe  every  day,  50  fair  Damyseles,  aUe 
Maydenes,  that  serven  him'  «5vefemore  at  his*  M«te.  And  whan 
^e  IS  at  the  Table,  thei  biyngen  him  by?  Mete* at  every  tyme,  5 
Md  6  to  gedre.  And  in  bryngynge  hire*""  Sfer ryse^  thei  syngen 
a  Song.  And  afire  that,  thei  kutten  his  M^te.,*  and' jutten  it  in 
lus  Mouthe :  for  he  toucheihe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  .nought,  but 
"oldethe  evere  njort  £is  Hdndes  before  him,  upon  the  Table.  For 
"^  halhe  so  longs  Nayles,  that  he  may  take  no  thing,  ne  handle 
^0  thing.  For  the ''Noblesse  of  that  Contr^e  is  tc  have  longe 
^ayles,  and  to  m?>fe  hem  growen  alle  weys  tc '  ben  as  longe  as 

'^^n  may.     And  there  "ben  manye  in  that  CcAifi'ce,  that  han  hire 

— ^    ^ '     c      .      >  >        «    "   \    . 

*^pc«.  t  Ridden.  t  SbodkU  '4  Again.  »  Kno-ir.'  *»  f*rreAlnff.  T  eIm.  t  May. 
^  i  period  when  Earopc  eoaU  burdly  boast  of  UiMw  lelBt^^y  wayfkrtfrs  steallns  orer  the  fhoo 
^  ^  aoiTene;  wben  tbe  Orient  lUU  remUned  but  a  Ladd  rf  Vairy,  and  the  ** map  of  the  world  " 
***  Ttt  onanlsbed;  at  a  time  when  it  required  a  whole  IMb  to  traverse  a  ipaee  which  three  yean 
***^  BOW  terminate,  Va  John  MandevUle,  the  Brace  of  the  fourteenth  oentory,  set  (brth  to  enter 
'"''^'^rd-of  regions.  His  probity  remains  nnimpeadied,  for  the  accuracy  of  wliat  he  relates  from  his 
*^  Perional  otMMaration  has  been  conDrmed  by  subsequent  trarellers.  But  wben  he  bad  to  d^ 
'^'^  tte  locality  of  Paradise,  lie  flOriy  acknowledges  that  he  "cannot  speak  of  It  properly,  for  I  was 
^"^  Uiere:  it  Is  ftr  beyond,  but  as  I  have  heard  say  of  wise  men,  it  is  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
**'^  Bigh  to  the  circle  of  the  moon."  80  popular  were  his  travels,  that  of  no  book,  « Ith  the  ezcep- 
'"^  of  the  8cTlptnres,can  more  manuscripts  of  that  time  be  found.  Read— an  article  ui  £yi»r««ll'« 
^*^*fc»  ^  LiUtrntmrtt  voL  i.,  and  UaUiweiP*  Introduetin  to  MM4kvmt't  l)n  Mk. 

*ltair. 
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Naylcs  so  longe,  ihat  thei  envyronne  aile  the  Hond :  and  that  is  f 
^t  Noblesse.  And  the  Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haver 
smale  Feet  and  litille :  and  theifore  anon  as  thei  ben  born,  the^ 
leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that  thei  may  not  growen  half  ai 
nature  wolde :  And  alle  weys  theise  Damyseles,  that  I  spak  oi 
befom,  syngen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe :  and  whet 
that  he  etethe  no  more  of  his  firste  Cours,  thanne  other  5  and  f 
affaire  Damyseles  bryngen  him  his  seconde  Cours,  alle  weyj 
•yngynge,  as  thei  dide  befom.  And  so  thei  don  contynuelly 
every  day,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete.  And  in  this  manere  h€ 
l(*dethe  his  Lif.  And  so  dide  thei  before  him,  that  weren  hit 
Auncestres  ;  and  so  schulle  thei  that  comen  aftre  him,  with  outer 
doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes :  but  lyven  evere  more  thus  ii 
ese,  as  a  S\v3''n,  that  is  fedde  in  Sty,  for  to  ben  made  fatte. 

THE   SPHERICAL   FORM   OF   THE    EARTH.* 

In  that  Lond,*  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man  maj 
see  the  Sterre  transmontane,*  that  is  clept  the  Sterre  of  the  See 
that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepei 
the  Lode  Sterre.*  But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  l^ontrarie  U 
him,  that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept^  Antartyk.  Anc 
right  as  the  Schip  men  taken  here  Avys*  here,  and  goveme  hen 
be  the  Lode  Sterre,  right  -sa  don  Schip  men  bezonde  the  parties 
be  the  Sterre  of  the  "Southe,  tRe  wh^chp  Sterre  apperethe  not  t( 
us.  And  this  Sieiye,"ttat  is  to^lird  tfife  jNorthe,  that  wee  cleper 
the  Lode  Sterren-fte^-^ppeareahe'not'tcJ  Jjem.  ^  For  whiche  cause 
men  may  wel  pejcfVve,  that  the  Lond.  and  tha  See  ben  of  rowndi 
schapp  and/fdrm^..  For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament  schewethc 
in  elf  Contree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another  Contree.  And  men 
may  well  preven  be  experience  and  sotyld*  compassement  of 
Wyttr,  that  aif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Sclwrtpes,  that  wolde  go  tc 
serchen  the  WoHd,  men  myghte  go  be  SchipLp.e  alle  aboute  the 
World,  and'^boyWiind  benethen.  And/^fifJ  hadde  had  Com- 
panye  and  Schippynge,  for  to  go  n^ore  hiea:o'0(le,  I  trowe*  wel  in 
certeyn,  that  w^eL^s^llo]^e>haFe.  ceenvci'iIe.'Che  roundnesse  of  the 
Firmament  alle  aljbute..  j-\    ;  "     .  ^ 

But  how  it  senletli^  .4o  symple  foen  unlerned,  that  men  ne 
mowe*"  not  go  undre  th'e  ferthe,  and  also  that  men  scholde  falle 
toward  tho  Hevene,  from  undre !     But  that  may  not  be,  upon 


1  This,  It  aeems  to  me,  to  a  moit  curloaa  and  remarkable  paange^  for  we  mnst  rrmopiber  that  M 
was  written  nearly  one  bundivd  and  fifty  yean  before  the  dlacoTery  of  America.  It  provea*  b^roMl 
a  doubt,  that  Maiideville  had  a  divtlnct  Idea  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  the  Ne« 
World,  and  that,  tf  he  had  had  the  means,  he  would  nndonbledly  have  anticipated,  by  more  than  i 
■rntury,  the  brflUant  dlncoTery  of  Colunfoui. 

«  Africa.  •  The  pole  atar.  4  Tbat  Is,  the  star  to  which  the  loadstone  or  masncC  potnta. 

•  CaUad  •  Advice.  T  One.  •  lubtte.  t  Think.  W  May  not.  that  lay 
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iesse,'  than  wee  mowe  falle  toward  Hevene,  fro  the  Erthe,  whei« 
veeben.  For  fro  what  partie  of  the  Erthe,  that  men  duelled 
oatber  aboven  or  benethen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  hem  that  duellen, 
that  thei  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk.  And  righte  as  it 
semethe  Xb  ua,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  so  it  semethe  hem, 
that  wee  ben  undre  hem.  For  zif  a  man  myghte  falle  fro  the 
Erthe  unto  the  Firmament ;  be  grettere  resoun,  the  Erthe  and  the 
See,  that  ben  so  grete  and  so  hevy,  scholde  fisdlen  to  the  Firma- 
ment: but  that  may  not  be. 


JOHN  WICLIF.     1324—1384. 

Joiv  WicuF,  thi  Morning  Star  of  the  lUformation^  <*  honored  of  God  to  h« 
die  first  Preacher  of  a  geiieral  Reformation  to  all  Europe  j'**  was  born  in  tlie 
little  Tillage  of  Wicliff  near  Richmond,  in  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire, 
^boutthe  year  1324.  Where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  if 
QOt  known,  but  at  a  suitable  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
he  Hxm  distinguished  himself,  not  only  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
^es,  in  whkh  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the  study  and 
ioterpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so  tliat  he  acquired  the  title  of  Evangelical 
Of  Gospel  Doctor.  In  1361  he  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury 
Hsilf  and  loon  after,  from  witnessing  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  which  so 
sxtemiyely  prevailed,  he  began  to  attack,  both  in  his  sermons  and  othei 
piecei,  not  only  the  whole  body  of  JVIonks,  but  also  the  encroachments  and 
tyanny  of  the  church  of  Rome.  • 

He  had  now  fiurly  entered  into  that  arena  which  he  was  to  quit  only  with 

^  life.    To  enter,  however,  into  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  life — the  con 

^noed  and  most  bitter  persecutions  he  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  eccle 

*'^tical  power — his  fearless  and  manly  defences  of  himself — the  bulls  issued 

*^Qst  him  by  the  Pope— his  appearance  before  august  convocations  to  an 

'^er  lor  himself,  touching  the  same— his  providential  escapes  from  the  snaiet 

*^  for  him  by  his  enemies — to  enter  into  these  and  other  numerous  and 

^^^ntful  incidents  of  his  most  active  life,  would  lie  quite  impracticable  in  the 

'"nited  space  prescribed  for  these  biographical  sketches.* 

•Hilton,  in  his  (*  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  tl.us  re- 

''^^^ :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the   obstinate  perverseness  of  our  j^elates 

^^tist  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wiclif,  to  suppress  him  as  a''BCiiis> 

^^^c  or  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the  Bohemian  Husse  and  Terome,  no,  nor 

tiame  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  ever  been  known."     And  Milton  is 

.'^^^Oubtedly  right     Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  any  thing  that  would  detract,  in 

^   least  degree,  fVom    the   merits  of  the   great  Grerman  Reformer.     Tlie 

7^**^^  of  Luther  is  endeared  to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  will  ever  be 

^^ished  as  long  as  holy  zeal,  and  moral  courage,  and  untiring  ardcr  in  the 


^  ^tttoM.  *  Dwell,  Ure.  •  Milton. 

^  ""^  '      nsy  eoiMolt  Tht  I4fi  tmd  Oftukm  y  Jokn  ITM^,  fty  Ac'frl  rnfftM,  fro:  Tkt  t\^ 


^   ^^t^,  ty  Tr^tmer  f%mtin  WetA  U  Bat,  London,  Itmo :  Th»  L^  pf  W  tUf^  wUk  m%  tffendU  «nd  JW 
^^  mmti,  MiiM,  Edinbnrgb,  UM.   If  none  of  thew)  U  aoocMible,  then  la  a  UtUe  work  of  ProfeaMM 
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hfitu  Of  auseSf  have  an  advocate  on  earth.  But  in  some  respects  Wiclif  cinimi 
prece<*ftnce  of  Luther.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  two  hundred 
years  iKsforc  him,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  darker  night  of  ignorance,  and  when 
the  pa^idl  power  was  in  its  fullest  strength.  Wiclif,  too,  stood  comparatively 
alone ;  fbr  though  countenanced  by  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  by  tlie  power 
ful  Duke  of  Lancaster,  yet  he  met  with  no  support  that  deserved  to  be  oom< 
pared  with  that  retinue  of  powerful  patronage  which  gave  eflect  to  the  exer 
tioiis  of  Luther.  «  Allowing,  however,"  (says  Professor  Le  Bas,)  « if  we  must, 
Co  Luther,  die  highe-st  niche  in  this  sacred  department  of  the  Temple  of 
Renown,  I  know  not  who  can  be  chosen  to  fill  the  next,  if  it  shall  be  denied 
to  Wiclif."» 

Wiclif  died  December  30,  1384,  of  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  continuing  to  the 
\  ery  end  of  life  to  labor  with  increasing  zeal  in  tlmt  holy  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  in  his  earlier  years.  His  inveterate  enemies,  the  papa] 
clergy,  betrayed  an  indecent  joy  at  his  death,  and  the  Council  of  Constance,' 
thiny  years  after,  decreed  that  his  remains  should  be  disinterred  and  scattered 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Wiclil 
were  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Avon.  **  And 
thus,"  says  old  Fuller,  the  historian,  **  this  brook  did  convey  his  ad^es  intc 
Avon ;  Avon  into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea ;  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  ii 
now  dispersed  all  the  world  over."* 

The  character  of  Wiclif  was  marked  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent 
zeal,  to  which  was  added  great  severity,  and  even  austerity  of  manners, 
such  as  befitted  the  first  great  champion  of  religious  Uberty.  In  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  tlie  learned  men  of  his  age : 
and  the  number  of  his  writings  still  extant,  though  very  many  were  burni 
both  before  and  after  his  death  by  order  of  the  Pope,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Most  orthese  now  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  some  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  His  great  work  wa« 
llie  translation  of  the  Scripnires,  and  to  him  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having 

1  **  In  all  ■tagM  of  society,  tboae  anqueiUoniibly  deaerve  the  highest  pralae,  who  ontatep  the  real 
af  thetr  oontemporarles ;  who  riae  op  In  solitary  nu^Jeaty  amidst  a  host  of  pr^udloea  and  errora,  com* 
bating  Intrepidly  on  one  side,  though  asMLfled  and  weakened  on  another.  The  merit  conalata  ta 
acCting  the  example ;  In  ezhlblttng  a  pattern  after  which  others  may  work.  It  la  eaay  to  follow 
4vhere  there  la  one  to  lead ;  but  to  be  the  first  to  strike  out  Into  a  new  and  untried  way»  In  whaieYef 
alate  of  society  a  may  be  fbond,  marks  a  genius  above  the  common  order.  8uch  men  ara  entitled  to 
SYcrlastlng  gmUtude.'*    Bead—SunuWt  Engtiik  Pnm  WriUn. 

t  A  town  in  Swltaerland  on  the  west  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  papa]  Council,  which  bmI 
In  1414,  condrmned  John  Russ  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  both  burnt  at  the  stake. 

t  Wordk  worth  has  thus  beautlftdly  expressed  this  thought :— 

WlcUf  Is  dislnhumed; 


Yea— hla  dry  hones  to  ashes  are  consumed. 

And  fltftig  into  the  brook  that  travels  near: 

Forthwith,  that  ancient  voice  which  streams  can  heart 

Thus  speaks— (that  voice  which  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind :) 

*  As  thou  these  ashes,  UtUe  brook,  wilt  bear 

Into  the  A  von— Avon  to  the  tide 

Of  Severn— Severn  to  the  narrow  aeas— 

Into  main  ocean  they— this  deed  accurst. 

An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemlea. 

How  the  bold  teacher's  doctrine,  sanctified 

By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dlapcfwA.*^ 
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fifentothe  English  nation  the  first  translation  of  the  eudie  Scriptnraa  in  theit 
mocber  kmgue,  which  he  made,  however,  not  from  the  original  language*,  but 
fioro  ihe  lAtin  Vulgate.     The  following  are  his  reasons  for  this  great  under* 

taking:' 

wiclif's  apology. 

I  Oh  Lord  God !  sithin'  at  the  beginning  of  faith,  so  many  men 
tnmslated  into  Latin,  and  to  great  profit  of  Latin  men ;  let  one 

I  limpie  creature  of  (^  translate  into  English,  for  profit  of  English- 
men.   For,  if  worldly  clerks  look  well  their  chronicles  and  books, 

'  they  shoulden  find,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded 
much  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  either"  common  language  of 
this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only  Bede,  but  king  Alfred,  that 
founded  Oxenford,  translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had  Hved  longer.  Also 
Frenchmen,  Bemers,*  and  Britons  han'  the  Bible  and  other  books 
of  deTotion  and  exposition  transited  into  their  mother  language. 
Why  shoulden  not  Englishmen  have  the  same  in  their  mother 

^  bnguage  ?  I  cannot  wit.*  No,  but  for  falseness  and  negligence 
of  clerks,'  either  for"  our  people  is  not  worthy  to  have  so  great 
gnce  and  gid  of  God,  in  pain  of  their  old  sins. 

THE    ALL-SDPFICIENCY    OF   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

Christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  shoulden  study  fast 

in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  should  be 

•ferde  unmeasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ;  that  pride 

*nd  covetisse  of  clerks,'  is  cause  of  their  blindness  and  heresy,  and 

Ppmh  them  fro  very  understanding  of  holy  writ.     That  the 

^6W  Testament  is  of  full  autority,  and  open  to  understanding  of 

*''**ple  men,  as  to  the  points  that  ben  most  needful  to  salvation ; 

*J*t  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  life,  and  that  he 

^  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  hath  the  true  understanding 

^^^  perfection  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seemeth  open  heresy  to 

*y  that  the  Gospel  with  his  truth  and  freedom  sufficeth  not  to 

^'^  this  noble  labor,  whlcb  he  completed  In  ISSO,  he  received  abiue  without  meMnire  llrom  th* 

^^^    The  fbUowloK  Is  but  a  mild  specimen  of  papal  race.    It  ia  from  one  Henry  Knyghton,  a 

^^cnporary  priest.    "This  master  John  Wlclif  translated  out  of  Latin  into  EnfUsh,  the  Oospi*! 

|v/^^  Christ  had  hitmsted  with  the  clergy  and  doctora  of  the  churdi,  that  Mry  might  minister  it  to 

^       ^ty  and  weaker  sort,  aoeordlnf  to  the  exifency  of  tlmea  and  their  several  occasions.    80  that 

^^  means  the  Oospel  is  made  vul|{ar,  and  laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  evrn  to  women  who 

^J/M  read,  than  It  used  to  be  to  the  mo»t  learned  of  the  clerry,  and  tho«e  of  the  best  understanding 

[l^r*^  «o  the  Oospel  jewel,  or  evangelical  pearl,  is  thrown  about  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine.* 

^'^«n  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  V^  (Ui»,)  It  was  enacted  b)  a  Parliament  held  in  Lelceatttr,  '*  that 

ever  they  were  that  should  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  motlicr  tongue,**  (wa'eh  was  then 

IFicV*'  learning,)  "they  should  fbrfett  land,  cattle,  body,  Ufp,  and  goods,  from  their  heirs  fbi^ 

■ ,  and  be  condemned  for  heretics  to  Ood,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  arrant  traltora  to  the 

t  Or.       *  Bohamiaas.       »  Have.       •  Know,  or  teU.       T  leboburs.       •  Or  beoaosa. 
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nalvation  of  Christian  men,  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
statutes  of  sinful  men  and  uncunning,  that  ben  made  in  the  time 
of  Satanas  and  of  Anti-Christ ;  that  men  ought  to  desire  only  the 
cruth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Grospel,  and  to  accept  man's  law 
and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  holy 
scripture,  either  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. That  if  anj''  man  in  earth  either  angel  of  heaven  teacheth 
us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any  thing  against  reason  and 
charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of 
hell,  and  hold  us  stedfastly  to  life  and  death,  to  the  truth  and  free- 
dom of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  take  us  meekly 
men's  sayings  and  laws,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences ;  no  further,  for  life,  neither  for 
death. 

And  so  (says  Wiclif)  they  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(hat  gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to 
•peak  the  word  of  God  in  all  languages  that  were  ordained  of  God 
bnder  heaven,  as  it  is  written. 

MATTHEW,  CHAP.  V.* 

And  Jhesus  seynge  the  peple,  went  up  into  an  hil ;  and  whanne 
he  was  sett,  his  disciplis  camen  to  him.  And  he  openyde  his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Blessid  be  pore  men  in 
spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  herun.'  Blessid  ben  mylde 
men :  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  erthe.  Blessid  ben  thei  that 
moumen ;  for  thei  schal  be  coumfortid.  Blessid  be  thei  that 
hungren  and  thirsten  rightwisnesse :'  for  thei  schal  be  fulfilled. 
Blessed  ben  merciful  men :  for  thei  schul  gete  mercy.  Blessed 
ben  thei  that  ben  of  clene  herte  :  for  thei  schulen  se  God.  Blessid 
ben  pesible  men :  for  thei  schulen  be  clepid  goddis  children. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  suflTren  persecucioun  for  rightwisnesse :  for 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hern.  Ye  schul  be  blessid  whanne 
men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  pursue  you :  and  schul  scye  al 
yvel  agens  you  Uynffe  for  me.  Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade :  for  your 
meede  is  plenteous  m  hevenes :  for  so  thei  ban  pursued  also  pro- 
phetis  that  weren  bifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  the 
salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne  schal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is 
worth  over,  no  but  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defoulid  of  men.  Ye  ben 
light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hill  may  not  be  hid.  Ne  men 
teendith  not  a  lanteme  and  puttith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a 
candilstik  that  it  give  light  to  alle  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So, 
schyne  your  light  bifore  men,  that  thei  see  youre  gode  workis, 
lud  glonfie  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes.     Nyle  ghe  deme  that 

1  Tbe  original  ipeUlng  !•  preaenred  In  thU  eztract  Cirom  Wlclif'i  Bible  m  a  curloattjr. 
I  Thetn.  •  BtsbtftUnaaM,  In  tuuaj  ■MimirrUita. 
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I  cam  to  undo  the  Lawo  or  the  prophetis,  I  cam  not  to  undo  the 
kwe  but  to  fulfille.  Forsothe  I  sey  to  you  till  hevene  and  erthe 
passe,  oon  lettre,  or  oon  title,  schal  not  passe  fro  the  Lawe  til  alle 
thingis  be  don»  Therefore  he  that  brekith  oon  of  these  leeste 
maandementis,  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be  clepid  the  Leest  in 
the  rewme  of  bevenes :  but  he  that  doth,  and  techith,  schal  be 
clepid  greet  in  the  kjrngdom  of  hevenes. 


JOHN  BARBOUR.     1326—1396. 


AMinrs  the  very  earliest  of  the  poets  of  Scotland  was  John  Barboar,  Arch- 
^etooQ  of  Aberdeen.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Tlia 
Mif  work  of  consequence  which  he  has  lelV,  is  entitled  *<  Bruce."  It  i%  a 
(Mtrioal  history  of  Robert  die  First  (1306— 1329)— of  his  exertions  and 
KkiBvements  for  the  recovery  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  inoludinir  tha 
piineipal  transactions  of.  liis  reign.  Barbour,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  in 
(he  doable  character  of  historian  and  poet  As  he  flourished  in  the  age  im* 
mediately  following  that  of  his  hero,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearingi 
tinn  eye-witnesses  diemselves,  narratives  of  the  war  for  liberty.  As  a  his- 
toiy,hiiwork  is  good  authority.  He  himself  boasts  of  its  ('soothfiutness;'* 
>Bd  the  lofty  sentiments  and  vivid  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds,  prove 
distutbor  to  have  been  fined  by  feeling  and  principk,  as  well  as  by  situatioii, 
te  the  task  which  he  undertook. 

Aft  many  of  the  words  in  Barbour  are  now  obsolete,  we  will  give  but 
ono  <)QOla^on  from  his  heroic  poem.  After  the  painful  description  of  tha 
■livery  to  which  Scotland  was  reduced  by  Edward  L,  he  breaks  out  in  the 
^^Uoving  noble  Apostrophe  to  Freedom.  It  is  in  a  style  of  poetical  feeling 
^"^oonmioQ  not  only  in  that  but  many  subsequent  ages,  and  has  been  quoted 
^^  h^  praise  by  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  historians  and  critica. 

**  A!  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing! 

Fredome  mayse  man  to  haifi*  liking! 
.   Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys ! 
A  noble  hart  may  haifi*  nane  ese, 
Na  ell3rs  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
GyfiT  fredome  feilythe :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeamyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wretchyt  donae, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyfi*  he  had  assayit  it. 
Then  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fVedome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  diat  is."* 


*  ^Mbwtag  pwaphnuw  of  the  above  Unea  to  taken  from  Cbambeffa'a  KAf»ifMeal 
•*■■*»«*  tBOUaen^- 

Ah  I  freedom  to  a  noble  thtnf , 
And  ean  to  U*  a  rrttoh  bring ; 
3 
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OEOFFRET  CHAUCER.     132a— 1400. 


That  renowned  Poet 


Dan  Oiaoeer,  Well  of  BngUsh  andeiyied, 

Ob  Wmamfu  etemall  beAdraa  woitble  to  be  f^ed. 


Ttat  noble  CbaiMer,  In  those  Ibrmer  tfmee, 

WlM  Ont  enrtcbed  omr  English  with  hU  ibfutes, 

And  was  the  first  of  oars  tbat  errr  broke 

Into  the  Muse's  treasures,  and  first  spoke 

In  mlgbty  numbers;  delving  In  the  mine 

Of  perflBCt  knowledge.  Wonnewoam. 

Wb  now  come  to  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  English  literature— to  hi 
«rfao  has  been  distinctively  known  as  **The  Father  of  English  poetry**- 
(4«ofirey  Chaucer.  Warton,  with  great  beauty  and  justice,  has  compared  t) 
appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our  language  to  »  a  premature  day  in  an  Engli 
■pringt  after  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  bloasoi 
whkdi  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  Iroi 
and  scattered  by  storms.*' 

Chaucer  vma  bom  probably  about  the  year  1328,  though  all  attempts  to  i 
the  precise  year  have  utterly  fiuled.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  nor  is  the 
any  certainty  where  he  was  educated.  Hie  great  genius  early  attracted  i 
notice  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Edward  UL,  and  he  soon  became  the  mc 
popular  personage  in  the  brilliant  court  of  that  monarch.  It  was  in  this  circ 
nf  loyalty  that  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  whom  he  aAerwards  inarric 
Fhilippa  Pyknard.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  Philippa,  and 
jrounger  sister  of  the  wifd  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  By  tl 
eonnection,  therefore,  Chaucer  acquired  the  powerful  support  of  the  Lanci 
trian  fiimily,  and  during  his  life  bis  fortune  fluctuated  with  theirs.  To  1 
oourtly  accomplishments  he  added  much  by  foreign  travel,  having  been  ooi 
missioned  by  the  king  in  1372  to  attend  to  some  important  matten  of  state 
Genoa.  While  in  Italy  he  became  acquainted  with  Petrarch,*  and  probab 
with  Boocacio,  whose  works  eiirlL-hed  his  mind  with  fresh  stores  of  leamii 

Freedom  all  solace  to  roan  gives; 

He  lives  at  ca»e  thnt  freely  lives. 

A  noble  hvntX  may  have  no  ease, 

Nor  aught  beside  that  may  It  pk^ase, 

If  Creedoro  fliU— fbr  'tis  the  choice^ 

More  than  the  chosen,  man  enjoys.  n 

Ah.  he  that  ne'er  yet  lived  In  thrall. 

Knows  not  the  weary  pains  whteh  gan 

The  Umbs.  the  soul,  of  him  who  plains 

In  alavery*s  ft>ul  and  fiwterlng  chains. 

If  these  he  knew,  I  ween  right  soon 

He  would  seek  back  the  preeions  boon 

Of  freedom,  whUA  he  then  would  prlae 

More  than  an  wealth  beneath  the  sklea. 
1  Ikt  tlwat  dkttiigulahed  sdiolars  of  Italy  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry  were,  Daan,  (ists^m 
UmMher  of  modem  Rattan  poetry;  PanuacK,  (1M4— 1974,)  the  reviver  of  ancient  taamli^  m 
the  first  fcondar  and  eoUeetor  of  any  considerable  library  of  ancient  Uteratorp :  and  Bocearts^  (H 
— Itrt,)  the  flithet  of  modem  Italian  prose. 
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ind  images  of  beauty,  and  whose  great  succerts  ivas  dcabtless  a  spar  lo  his 
anbitioa  lo  attain  a  like  enviable  fame. 

On  his  return  home,  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  reigning  monarch 

vere  continued  to  hira.     He  wa^  made  controller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and 

^^  the  revenue  from  whirh  office,  together  with  a  pension  that  was  granted 

to  him,  gave  him  a  liberal  support.    During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 

^  his  genius  and  connections  ensured  to  him  prosperity,  and  also  during 

^  period  of  John  of  Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard 

^  1377 — 1399.     But  during  the  waning  fortunes  of  that  nobleman,  Chaucer 

*^  suffered,  and  was  indeed  imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  but  on  ihe  return 

^  Che  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  Spain,  1389,  he  had  once  more  a  steady  pro- 

'^ctor,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  had  an  additional  annuity  con- 

^'red  npoa  him.    But  he  did  not  live  long  to  ei\joy  this  accession  to  his  foi- 

^Q«,  for  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400,  and  was  interred  m 

■^^tstminster  Abbey. 

^e  know  little  of  Chaucer  as  a  member  of  society ;  but  we  know  that  ha 

mingled  with  the  world^s  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    Aooom- 

in  manners  and  intimately  acquainted  with  a  splendid  court,  he  was 

die  phikMopher  who  had  surveyed  mankind  in  their  widest  spherai 

poet  vrho  haunted  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  courtier  whota 

(^■milent  tastes  are  often  discovered  in  the  graceful  pomp  of  his  descriptions. 

vigorous  yet  finished  paintings,  with  which  his  works  abound,  are  still, 

rithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  clothing,  beauties  of  a  highly  poetical 

The  ear  may  not  always  be  satisfied,  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 

fiUed.> 

Chaiioar*s  genius,  like  Cowper's,  was  not  fully  developed  t?ll  he  was  ad- 

in  ]rears;  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening 

a  busy  life,  that  he  oom)X)8ed  his  great  work  on  which  Sis  fame  chiefly 

tus  CAirrsaavaT  Talks.     He  took  the  idea,  doubtless,  from  the  De- 

^sauneioQ  of  Boocacio,'  at  that  time*  one  of  the  most  popular  of  books.     He 

^»Ppojes  that  a  company  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  ■<  sundry  folk,'' 

'■noet  together  at  the  Tabard  inn,  Soutliwark,*  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 

I'bonas  i  Becket,^  at  Canterbury.     While  at  supper  they  agreed,  at  the  sug* 

l^MioQ  oi  dieir  host,  not  only  to  pursue  their  journey  together  the  next  mom* 

^  but,  in  order  to  render  their  way  the  more  interesting,  that  each  sliould 

^vert  the  others  with  a  tale,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and  that  whoever 

^^  the  best,  should  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest;  and  that  the 

^lord  should  be  the  judge. 

I<  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  Chaucer  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
"^'^^^^io.    His  characters,  instead  of  being  youtliful  and  from  tlie  same  city, 


fUi 


BffUefs  EmHg  EmgUtk  UUratmrt:  aJao,  ToddTa  lUmdrmOami  ^  Gowtr  mmd  Cktmetr,  **l  take 
'"^■■•Ibc  d«lif lit  In  Chaofler.  Hla  manly  cbeerfolncM  Is  eapcciaHy  delicious  In  my  old  age  Bow 
*x«Ualtdy  tender  be  la.^—Otkridge'M  TabU  Talk.  Read,  also,  Okaaerr  Moderniwed,^  1  toL  Itmo,  wtth 
•  wvlHrrltten  tatrodocUon  on  EngUsli  poetry  by  £.  H.  Home,  and  versifloatlons  by  Wordswortl^ 
^**^  Ruat,  and  otbers. 

*  Bootado  suppoMs  that  when  the  plague  began  to  abate  tn  Tlorenoe,  (1S4I,>  ten  yonng  peraona  of 
^  ■Qm  KUted  to  the  country  to  enjoy  the  Anesb  air,  and  paas  rair  oats  agreeably.    (Henea  tbs 
OiCAKsaovi  Arom  the  Greek  Sua  {dtka)  ^'ten,**  and  hlttp*  (ktwurt)  «*a  day.**    Their  prince 
waa  In  telling  tales  In  tarn ;  and  as  each  of  the  ten  told  a  atory  a  day,  and  aa  thsf 
together  ten  days,  the  Decameron  consists  of  one  hundred  talaa. 
of  London,  on  the  Thamea. 

■C  thlb  ftunous  archbishop  In   the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  ▲.!>.  1171,  aca 
l^yrolk-s  south-east  from  London. 
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are  of  matiued  experience,  from  various  placesi  and  are  drawn  ftom  diffei 
classes  of  mankind,  and  consequently  are,  iu  dieir  rank,  appearance,  ni 
ners,  and  habits,  as  various  as  at  that  time  could  be  found  in  the  sev< 
flepartments  of  middle  life ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  could,  with  any  i 
bability,  be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company;  the  liighest  i 
lowest  ranks  of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.    But  what  gives  ils 
greatest  admiration  of  tlie  poet,  is  the  astonisliing  skill  with  whitrh  he 
supported  his  characters,  and  the  exquisite  address  that  he  has  sliovvn 
adapting  his  stories  to  tlie  diiferent  humors,  sentiments,  and  talents  of  the 
citers.     He  has  thus  given  us  such  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  manner! 
no  contemporary  writer  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  in  tlie  Canterh 
Tales  we  view  the  pursuits  and  employments,  the  customs  and  diversions 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  copied  from  the  life,  and  represented  witli  erj 
mith  and  spirit     It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  was  no  inferior  con 
nation  of  observation  and  sympathy  which  could  bring  togetlier  into 
ocnnpany  tbe  many-oolored  conditions  and  professions  of  society,  delinea 
with  pictorial  force,  and  dramatized  by  poetic  conception,  reflecting  th< 
•elves  in  the  tale  which  seemed  most  congruous  to  tlieir  humors.*     The 
lowing  are  some  select  characters,  as  portrayed  in  the  Prologue.* 

THE   PROLOOUB. 

Wherm^  that  April,  with  his  showr^s  sote,' 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote,^ 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  licour. 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  tlie  flow'r; 
When  Zephirus  ek£,  with  his  sot^  breath. 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt^  and  heath 
The  tender  cropp^s,  and  the  young^  sun 
Hath  in  the  Ram^  Ids  halfs  course  yrun. 
And  small^  fowlls  maken  melody, 
That  sleepen  all^  night  with  open  eye, 
So  pricketh  them  nature  in  their  cour^ges,^ 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands, 
To  serv^  hallows^  coutli*  in  simdry  lands ; 
And  ^specially  from  every  shirk's  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,** 

1  Eead  XfttrmOft  dmnUet  ^  Ittefmhtrtt  t  vols.  tvo. 

I  In  s  ■ubaequent  age,  the  treat  work  of  Chanocr  exerted  s  powerftd  Influenee  tn  helping  on 
gfMt  naae  of  tbe  BefbmuiUon.  80  much  was  Cardinal  Woliey  offended  at  the  severity  with  w 
the  papal  clergy  were  treated  in  tbe  PUgrlm**  Tale,  that  he  laid  an  Interdict  upon  tu  ever  b 
printed  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe  work,  and  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  noaghman*B  Tsle  was 
nilUed  to  stand.  John  Fox,  (lftl7— 1M7,)  tbe  historian  of  tbe  martyrs,  tboa  writes  1  **Biit  n 
more  I  roervalle  to  conskler  this,  bow  that  the  bishops  condemning  and  abcdlsblng  all  mimam 
XngUsb  bookes  and  treaUses,  which  might  bring  the  people  to  any  light  of  knowledge,  did  yet 
IboriM  the  Workes  of  Chaucer  to  rcmalne.  80  It  pleased  Qod  to  blind  then  tbe  elea  of  then,  tn 
■iitrt  oommodoty  of  bis  people.** 
>  Bote— sweet.  4  Rote— root  *  Rolt— grove,  fbresL 

•  To  make  this  line  oonststent  with  the  flrst  tt  should  read  BuU  Instead  of  Mam,  tar  be  aaya 
llM  time  of  this  pOgrtmage  was  when  the  showers  of  April  bad  pleroed  into  the  root  tbe  droogli 
Mareh,  so  that  April,  which  corresponds  to  tbe  oonstellattoa  of  tbe  Suit,  must  have  been  ftur  advai 
BMd,  TjfnuMlfilnirodmeiim  to  Omlfrtary  Takt. 
T  Ooiu«ct»— hearts,  splriti.  •  HaUowa— boUneaa.  *  Cootb— kaofwai 

«S  Weoa-  to,  make  way.  ^^^ 
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The  holy  bluwful  martyr  for  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  the>  were  aekt- 

Befell  that  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  >  as  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wenden'  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courige ; 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine«nd-twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  aventure  yfall 
In  felk>wslup,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide/ 
And  well  we  weren  eased^  att6  best 

THE    KNIOHT   AND   8QUIRI, 

A  Knight  there  waa,  and  that  a  worthy  mam 
Th^t  from  the  tim6  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  lov6d  chivalry, 
Truth  and  honour,  freedom  and  cotutesy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lord^s  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  fimre.* 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heatheness, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthiness. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young6  Sqmrtf 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachetor, 
With  lock6s  curl'd  as  they  were  laid  in  press ; 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 
Of  his  stature  be  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderly  deliver,^  and  great  of  strength ; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachle,' 
In  Flaunders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space,* 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  fresh6  flownSs  white  and  red : 
Singing  he  was  or  floyting*  all  the  day; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May: 
Short  was  his  goWn,  Mrith  sleeves  long  and  wide ; 
Well  could  lie  sit  on  horse,  and  fair^  ride 
He  could^  song^s  make,  and  well  endite, 
Joust  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pounray  aiul  write : 
So  hot  he  \oy6d,  that  by  nightertale*^ 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale : 
Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable. 
And  carv'd  before  his  fkther  at  the  table. 

'^•■.tlie  IDB  oaOed  xTtenbard.**    Tbe  lUavtl  wm  s  «*  jaelwt,  or  daerdiM  seat, 
"■"  PMt  l»y  ooblanen  in  the  wars,  but  now  only  by  henUdt,  and  la  oalladl  ttaoli  eeat  of 
*"*'"*•''— ^^M.  I  Wenden—go,  make  way.  >  Wldo— apacloiia.         4  JUaod  atti  baai>  •> 

MBBuliuoaiy  lodged.         »  Farrc— fluther.      •  Wonderty  deliver— wonderfolly  Mtnre  t  from  tW 
^"^^  Aft,  free.  Y  ChcTachie,  (French,  dmnektt,)  a  military  espedttloa.  •  Ooaduatas 

^'"■'ctf  weOtOontklerins  tbe  abort  Ume  that  be  bad  served.  •  FloytlBff— flottni;  piaytafOB  tka 

lak  whuuinf .  Tbe  squire  would  not,  in  all  probabUttyv  bave  a  fluta  alwaya  wfth  fatal.  I 
^'fttoro  pnrfrr  the  rcnatng  that  be  "  irkiiHed  all  tbe  day  :**  as  being  a  more  natnral  toaeh  et 
■Tf  «i  wcti  as  Id  keeping  wiUi  the  hilartty  of  )*outh.  »  Wghtattale    niglilliawi 

3» 
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THE  CLEKK.* 
A  CItrk*  there  was  of  Oienfbrd  alBOt 
That  unlo  logic  haddi  lotig  ygo.* 
As  Leani  wa«  bis  hone  ai  is  b  rake, 
And  he  wu  not  right  fat  I  underUbc^ 
Bui  lookfd  hollow,  and  tbereM  soberlf. 
Full  threadlxua  was  his  overest  courtep7; 
For  he  hud  gntten  him  fsl  no  benefice, 
Nor  was  nought  worldly  to  biTe  an  office 
For  him  wiu  level*  have  at  his  bed's  haad 
Twenty  boolifa  clotbM  in  black  ot  red 
Of  Arisiotle  and  his  philmophjr, 
Than  robi*  rich,  or  fiddle  or  psalny: 
Bat  all  be  ibot  he  was  a  philosApber 
Yet  baddi  he  but  little  gold  in  coffer, 
Bui  all  that  he  might  of  his  frieadts  hent,* 
On  book*B  and  on  Jeaming  he  it  spent, 
And  busily  'gan  for  the  aouKs  prajr 
Of  them  that  gave  liim  wbeiewiih  to  scholsj.'' 
or  study  took  he  motfi  cure  and  heed  i 
Not  a  word  spake  he  mori  tlian  was  need, 
And  that  was  said  in  IbriD  and  reveiencc. 
And  ihort  and  quick,  and  full  ofhigh  sentfnM:' 
Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech. 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  glaidly  leaeh. 

THE   WIFl. 
A  good  Wifi  was  there  0/  besidi  Bath, 
But  she  was  some  deal  deal;  and  that  was  scalha: 
Of  clolh-making  she  liadd^  such  a  haunt  " 
She  passid  them  of  Ypiei  and  of  Ghent. 
In  all  the  pariah,  wife  ne  was  ihere  none 
That  to  the  otTring  before  ber  should^  gone, 
And  if  there  did,  cerlain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  waa  out  of  alii  charity. 
Her  ooverohia&ii  weren  full  fine  of  ground ; 
I  .".ursti  swear  they  weighedeo  a  pound, 
Hiat  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  head: 
Hot  hosed  weren  of  fine  scarlet  red, 
^ill  strait  yiied,  and  shoes  full  moist"  and  new  - 
Bold  was  her  face,  and  feir  sud  led  of  hew. 
SLe  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  had  five,^ 


im-uiso 


THS  PARSON.* 


A  good  man  Ihers  wu  oT  lelisiin, 
TUal  wst  ■  poort  Panat  of «  town, 
But  rich  he  wbi  of  bolf  lbou|[ht  uid  woA , 
He  wu  alM>  ■  learned  mui,  a  Clerk, 
That  Cbrinfa  gocpsi  truly  wouldi  preach; 
His  parishen^  devautif  ipmild  he  teaoh ; 
BenigD  he  was,  ami  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adretutf  full  patifnt. 
And  such  he  was  jprovid  oAen  silhfs  ;■ 
Full  loth  were  him  to  ciusen  fur  his  tiihfcg 
But  lathei  would  be  given  out  of  doubt 
UdIo  his  poorj  paiialieiis  about 
or  his  oCiing,  and  eke  o{  bis  sahaliiice ; 
He  could  in  little  tiling  have  suffiiaDce  :* 
Wide  was  his  parisb,  and  hoases  bi  asunder 
Bui  be  ne  len  nought  fbr  no  lain  nor  thunder. 
In  lickness  and  in  miscliief;  to  visit 
The  brihesi  in  bis  parish  much  and  lil^ 
Upon  hii  feat,  and  in  Ilia  band  a  staff: 
likis  noble  'nsample  to  bis  sheep  he  y«f,* 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  after  ward  he  taught, 
Out  ef  the  gospel  ha  the  wordfis  cauglit. 
And  this  Sg^B  lie  added  yet  tlierelo. 
That  if  gold  rustf  what  should  iron  do! 
For  if  a  priest  be  (bill  on  u-hun  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  Iswid''  man  to  rust ) 
And  sbame  it  is,  if  thai  a  priest  take  keep 
To  see  a  *  foul^"  shepberd  and  clsan  aheep  ■ 
WeU  oufllil  a  priest  ensample  tor  to  give 
Bf  his  cleanoess  how  bis  sheep  sboiild  livet 

He  sott'i  not  bis  benefice  to  bite. 
And  Itii  bis  sboep  accumbredi  in  dia  miia, 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  SainI  Poule's 
To  seekeu  him  a  cbaniery*  fbr  souls. 
Or  with  a  brolberbooil  to  be  withold  ;* 
But  dwell  at  home  aiul  keptj  wall  his  fuld, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  misoarrjr ; 
He  was  a  shepberd  and  no  mercenary ; 
As  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous. 
He  was  to  sinM  men  not  dispitouh" 
Ne  (rf'his  spemhi  dangerous"  na  dignej" 
But  iD  his  '""'""g  discreet  and  benign. 


CHAUCER.  [HBNRT  IT. 

To  dniwen  folk  to  heaven  with  fair^nesSi 

By  gtxxl  en^>alnple,  was  his  business ; 

But  it  were'  any  person  obstinate, 

What  so  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  ho  snibben'  sharply  for  tlie  non^s  :^ 

A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 

He  waited  after  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

Ne  mak6d  him  no  spiced  conscience ; 

Bill  Christ^s  iore,^  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve. 

Rnt  til  9  Canterbury  Tales  are  by  no  means  the  only  production  of  Chaucer^ 
iiiiise.  He  has  written  many  other  poems  containing  passages  equal  to  axi] 
tiling  found  in  his  chief  work.     The  following  are  the  principal. 

Tboilu*  and  Cbssxidx.  This  is  in  five  books,  *<  in  which  the  vicissitucle 
of  love  are  depicted  in  a  strain  of  true  poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  simpli 
eity  of  sentiment"'  The  author  calls  it  "  a  litill  tragedie."  On  the  whol< 
however,  it  is  rather  tedious,  from  its  innumerable  digressions.  For  instarK^ 
Troilus  declaims,  for  about  one  hundred  lines,  on  the  doctrine  of  prede^ 
nation. 

RoxAUirr  of  thx  Rosk.  This  is  an  allegory,  depicting  the  difficulties  mm 
dangers  encountered  by  a  lover  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  liis  affections,  virh* 
is  set  forth  under  the  emblem  of  the  rose.  He  traverses  vast  ditches,  sc&l^ 
loffy  walls,  and  forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  and  almost  impregnable  castled 
These  enchanted  fortresses  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities,  some  o^ 
which  assist,  and  some  oppose  the  lover's  progress.  Thus  this  poem  fiimiabe^ 
a  great  variety  of  rich  and  beautiful  descriptions— paintings  most  true  IC 
nature. 

Thk  House  op  Faxx.     This  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dream,  Hn(^ 
consists  of  three  books.     It  aboiuids  in  lively  and  vigorous  description,  in  dif 
quisitions  on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  sketches  of  human  nature  of  no  com 
mon  beauty.    The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass,  on  the  walls  oft 
which  are  displayed  in  portraitures  die  history  of  .£neas,  abridged  from 
VirgiL     AAer  looking  around  him,  he  sees  alofl,  »  fast  by  the  sun,"  a  gigantio 
eagle,  which  souses  down,  and  bears  him  off*  in  his  talons  through  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  leaving  clouds,  tempests,  hail,  and  snow  far  beneath  him,  and 
at  length  arrives  among  the  celestial  signs  of  the  Zodiac.     Here  his  journey 
ends.     The  *^  Houae  of  Fame"  is  before  him.     It  is  built  of  materials  bright 
as  polished  glass,  und  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of  excessive  height,  and  almost 
inaccessible.     All  the  southern  side  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
femoiis  men,  which  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
but  those  on  the  northern  side  remained  unmelted  and  tmefflaced.    The  poet 
Chen  enters  the  building,  and  beholds  the  Goddess  of  Fame,  seated  uix>n  a 
throne  of  sculptured  carbuncle.     Before  her  appear  the  various  candidates  for 
her  fiivor ;  and  here  the  poet  has  admirably  improved  the  wide  field  before 
aim  in  describing  the  capricious  judgment  of  the  fickle  deity  in  awarding  her 
/kvors. 

Pope,  in  his  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  has  imitated  Chaucer  to  a  considerskbla 
axtaot,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  various  passages  in  each  author. 


I  But  tt  were— abould  It  happen  that  anj  one  wen^  fee.  i 

•  Pal  the  nonee— for  the  eooaaJon.  4  Lore— tear  alng,  doetriMb 
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THB   EAOLB^S   FLIOHT   WITH   TUK   POBT. 

And  I  adowQ  *g^n  looken  tho/ 
And  beheld  fleldes  and  plain^ 
Now  hill^  and  now  mountain^ 
Now  valleys  and  now  formates, 
And  now  unneth^s*  great  beast^ 
Now  riverjs,  now  city^s, 
Now  town^  and  now.  great  tre^ 
Now  shipp^  sailing  in  the  sea ; 
But  thus  soon  in  a  whil^  he 
Was  flowen  from  the  ground  so  high 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye, 
No  more  yseem^  than  a  priok,* 
Or  ell^s  was  the  air  so  thick 
That  I  ne  might  it  not  discern.^ 

Tii  Fuiwxm  Airs  Tax  Lxav.    This  has  an  instructive  moral.    A  gentl» 

^'^Qtnan,  out  of  an  arbor  in  a  grove,  seeth  a  great  company  of  knights  and 

'^ciies  in  a  dance  upon  the  green  grass,  tlie  which  being  ended  they  all  kneel 

^'o^D,  and  do  honor  to  the  daisy,  some  to  the  Flower  and  some  to  the  Lea£ 

Afterward  this  gentlewoman  learneth  by  one  of  these  ladies  the  meaning 

^'ttreol^  which  is  this :  they  who  honor  the  Flower,  a  thing  lading  with  eve^y 

^4mst,  are  such  as  look  aAer  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure ;  but  they  that  honor 

tliA  LeafI  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  Mrinter  storms  and 

are  they  which  follow  virtue  and  true  merit,  without  regarding  worldjy 

Such  are  the  chief  poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.' 

Thou^^  Chaucer  was  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  yet  in  his  prose  he 

equally  excels  all  his  contemx)oraries,  thus  verifying  what  we  believe  will  be 

found  to  be  a  universal  truth,  tliat  every  good  poet  is  no  less  distinguished 

&r  s  clear  and  vigorous  prose  style.    Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Tale 

^  Melibeus  and  the  Parson's  Tale,  are  in  prose,  but  his  longest  unversifted 

pvoduction  is  his  Testament  of  Love,  written  to  defend  his  character  iVom  the 

imputations  cast  on  it  by  his  enemies.     From  tlie  Tale  of  Melibeus  we  extract 

the  feUowing  excellent  remarks 

UPON    RICHES. 

In  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  shulen  aUvay 
have  three  things  in  your  heart,  that  is  to  say,  our  Lord  Grod,  con- 


t  l7Diiethe>— not  easily,  with  dUleuttj.  ■  frlekr— polat> 

*  I  stood,  metbooglit,  lietwlxt  earth,  seas,  and  shies, 
The  whole  ereatton  open  to  my  eye». 
In  air  selMalanoad  hong  the  slobe  below. 
Where  mountains  rise,  and  drcUns  oceans  flow} 
Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  are  seen, 
There  tow'ry  dUes,  and  the  fbrests  sreen ; 
Here  sidUng  ships  delight  the  wand'rfng  eyes; 
There  trees,  and  Intermingled  temples  rise. 

TWylr  ^  Asm,  Unes  ll^lS. 

*  ^"M-**  Clarice's  Tales  from  Chaooer,**  written  In  imitation  of  Lamb's  «*Tsles  from  8lMiksp«M«/ 
"^^  Cisrke's  •*  Biehes  of  Chancer."  Also,  a  critkiue  upon  Chaucer  In  the  Refrospoctnre  Bevlew.  la. 
»;  sad  saotter  in  the  JBdlnburgh  Review,  IIL  137 ;  also  a  parallel  between  Cnaaosr  and  Syeiufft  la 
*•  *tt«T  BcTtew,  axtv.  ftS. 

c 
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science,  and  sood  name.  First  ye  shulen  have  Gkxl  in  your  hei 
and  for  no  ricnes  ye  shulen  do  nothing  which  may  in  any  mam 
displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and  maker;  for,  after  the  wc 
of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  good  with  love  of  Grod,  th 
to  have  muckle  good  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord  Grod ;  and  t 
prophet  saith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man  and  have  lit 
good  and  treasure,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrew  and  have  great  rich) 
And  yet  I  say  furthermore,  that  ye  shulden  always  do  your  bu 
ness  to  get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  conscieni 
And  the  apostle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing  in  this  world,  of  whi 
we  shulden  have  so  great  joy,  as  when  our  conscience  beareth 
fi^ood  witness ;  and  the  wise  man  saith.  The  substance  of  a  man 
full  good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  AAerward, 
petting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  must  have  gn 
.usiness  and  great  diligence  that  your  good  name  be  alway  kept  ai 
conserved ;  for  Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  avaik 
a  man  to  have  a  ^ood  name  than  for  to  have  great  riclies  ;  a 
therefore  he  saith  m  another  place.  Do  great  diligence  (saith  li 
in  keeping  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  long 
abide  with  thee  than  any  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious ;  ai 
certainly  he  should  not  be  caUed  a  gentleman  that,  afler  Gk)d  m 
good  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  busine 
to  keepen  his  good  name ;  and  Cassiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  si| 
of  a  gentle  heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  go 
name. 


JOHN  GOWER.    Died  1408. 


JoHV  GowxR,  one  of  die  modt  ancient  of  the  English  poetR,  wns  contemi 
rary  witli  Chaucer,  his  intimate  friend.  Where,  when,  or  of  what  family 
was  bcHrn,  is  uncertain.  His  education,  says  Warton,*  appears  to  have  be 
liberal,  and  his  course  of  reading  extensive,  and  he  tempered  his  severer  studj 
by  mingling  with  the  world.  By  a  critical  cultivation  of  his  native  language, 
labored  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  establish  an  English  style.  In  the 
respects  he  resembled  Chaucer,  but  he  has  little  of  his  spirit,  imagination, 
elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  versification  oA 
liarmonious,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.  He  has  mu 
good  sense,  solid  reflection,  and  useful  observation;  but  he  is  serious  ai 
didactic  on  all  occasions,  preserving  the  tone  of  tlie  scfablar  and  the  moral 
on  the  most  lively  topics.  Hence  he  is  characterized  by  Chaucer  as  t 
^Morall  Gower.'*     He  died  in  1408. 

The  chief  work  of  Gower  is  entitled  «  Cohfsssio  Axaittis,'*  or  the  Ci 
ftnumofa  Laoer.  It  consists  of  a  long  dialc^ie  between  a  Lover  and  I 
Confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venu^,  and  is  called  Gtwaa,    To  make  his  pi 


**RM«ry  0/  EngUrii  Focftry/   4  vols.,  •  work  of  vMt  tesrntiif  but  not utfro^aca 
firem  tta  nnmnroua  cUfraMtoiu. 
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wpn  movp  impreerivt,  he  illiMUatee  hit  nuunctiofis  by  a  teriet  of  spponi* 
iftkBi,witb  the  momliti  of  which  the  lover  professes  to  be  higlUy  ediiied. 
One  of  whicli,  entitled  *•  Florent,*'  has.  oonsitierable  merit,  and  is  told  in 
iSower's  best  manner.  As  it  is  too  long  to  insert  in  the  Compendium,  we  wil« 
|hrb  the  sabstance  of  it  in  prose,  as  near  the  author's  language  as  we  can,  inter 
ipening  here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  the  originaL 

There  was,  in  dajrs  of  old,  as  men  tell,  a  worthy  knight  by  the  name  of 
FloreDt;  nephew  to  the  emperor,  and  of  great  strength  and  courage.  He  was 
bIk>  imbitioiis  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  men,  he 
voald  go  into  any  regions  in  search  of  adventures.  It  happened  upon  a  time 
vben  he  waa  abroad,  that,  going  through  a  narrow  pass,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  nninber  of  men,  and  was  taken  and  led  to  a  castle.  In  the  afiray,  however, 
he  had  killed  Branchus,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  castle.  The 
6dter  and  mother  were  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  rt^membmnce 
cf  his  worthiness,  and  his  high  connections,  made  them  pause.  They  feared 
10  ilay  him,  and  were  « in  great  disputes  on  what  was  best" 

Time  was  a  lady  in  the  castle  of  very  great  age,  and  the  shrewdest  of  all 
^  men  then  knew.  She,  on  being  asked  her  advice,  said,  that  she  would 
deTite  m  plan  that  would  bring  about  the  death  of  Florent,  and  all  by  liis  own 
■Kreement,  and  without  blame  to  any  one.  llie  knight  is  summoned,  and 
ids  that  addresses  him : 

"Florent,  dioogh  diou  art  guilty  of  Branchus^s  death,  no  punishment  shall  be 
HiM.  opon  thee,  upon  this  condition — ^that  thou  shalt  be  able  to  answer  a 
nwitiou  which  I  shall  ask ;  and  thou  shalt  take  an  oath  that  if  thou  prove 
vnsble  to  do  this,  thou  shalt  yield  thyself  up  voluntarily  to  death.  And  that 
tboaniayest  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  advise  with  others,  a  day  shall 
be  fixed  ibr  thee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  provided  tliat  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  thou  return  with  tliine  answer."  The  knight  begs  the  lady 
^  propose  the  question  immediately,  and  agrees  to  all  her  conditions.  She 
then  flays,  **■  Florent,  my  question  is  one  wliich  pertains  to  love, 

What  all^^omen  most  desire." 

Florent  then,  having  taken  an  oath  to  return  on  a  fixed  day,  goes  forth,  and 
returns  to  his  uncle's  court  again.  He  tells  him  all  that  had  befallen  him, 
*0(l  asks  the  opinion  of  all  the  wisest  men  of  the  land  upon  the  quevtron  to 
vhich  he  is  bound  to  give  an  answer  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  But  he  finds 
00  two  that  agree.  What  some  like,  others  dislike ;  but  what  to  all  is  most 
plouBQt,  and  most  desired  above  all  other — 

Such  a  thing  they  cannot  find 
By  constellation  ne  kind, 

^t  w  neither  by  the  stars,  nor  by  the  laws  of  kind  or  natuie. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  Florent  must  return.  He  begs  his  ui.c)e 
''^  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  that  is  a  "  point  of  his  oath,"  and  he  also  en- 
^'^tt  him  not  to  let  any  one  revenge  his  death  when  he  shall  bear  of  liii 
**n»entable  end- 

^  he  lets  out  on  his  return— pondering  what  to  do^what  answer  to  givip 
^  ^0  question  proposed.  At  length  he  came  to  a  large  tree,  under  wliirh  sal 
•**  old  woman  most  tigly  to  view— 

That  for  to  s))eak  of  flesh  and  bone 
So  foul  yet  saw  he  nevor  none. 
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Our  hero  was  riding  by  briskly,  when  she  called  to  him  by  name,  and  said, 
c  Florent,  you  are  riding  to  your  death,  but  I  can  save  you  by  my  counsel." 
He  turned  at  once,  and  begged  her  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do  Said 
die,  **  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  will  point  out  a  course  by  means  of  which 
you  shall  escape  death?"  .**Any  thing  you  may  ask,"  said  he.  **I  want 
nothing  more  than  this  promise,"  said  she,  **  therefore  give  me  your  pledge 

That  you  will  be  my  hous^bande." 

«  Nay,"  said  Florent — •*  that  may  not  be." 

**  Ride  thenni6  forth  thy  way,"  quod  she. 

Florent  was  now  in  great  perplexity :  he  rode  to  and  fro,  and  knew  not  what 
ID  da  He  promised  lands,  parks,  houses,  but  ail  to  no  purpose,  the  hous^bande 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  da  He  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that 
vt  was 

Better  to  take  her  to  his  wife. 

Or  elles  for  to  lose  his  life. 

• 

He  also  calculated  with  some  skill  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  c«mne  u>  the 
oonclosion  that  she  would  probably  not  live  very  long ;  and  that  while  she 
did  live  he  would  put  her 

Where  that  no  man  her  should^  know 
Till  she  with  death  were  overthrow. 

He  therefore  agreed,  most  reluctantly,  to  the  terms  proposed.  She  then  telif 
him  that  when  he  reaches  the  castle,  and  they  demand  of  him  his  answer  lo 
the  question  proposed,  he  shall  reply 

That  alle  women  He  vest  would 
Be  sovereign  of  marmes  love ; 

ft«  what  woman,  says  she,  is  so  favored  as  to  have  aU  har  wttt:  and  if  she  ba 
not  **  tooertign  of  maimes  love,"  she  cannot  have  what  she  **  lievest  have,"  that 
is  what  she  may  most  desire.  With  this  answer,  she  says  he  shall  save  him- 
self; and  then  she  bids  him  to  return  to  thi9  same  place,  where  he  shall  find 
her  waiting  for  hinfL  Florent  rode  sadly  on,  and  came  to  the  castle.  A  large 
number  of  the  iiunates  is  summoned  to  hear  his  answer.  He  named  several 
things  of  his  own  excogitations,  but  all  would  not  do.  Fin{illy,  he  gives  ^e 
answer  the  old  woman  directed :  it  is  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  and  ha 
rides  forth  from  the  castle. 

Here  began  poor  Florent's  deepest  sorrow,  for  he  must  return  according  to 
kis  nath.     He  rides  back,  and  finds  the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  same  plaoa, 

The  loathliest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye, 
Her  nos^  bas,i  her  browns  high, 
Her  eyen  small,  and  depe-set, 
Her  chekes  ben  with  teres  wet, 
And  rivelins  as  an  empty  skin, 
Hangende^  down  unto  her  chin, 
Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age ; 
There  vras  no  grace  in  her  visage. 

She  msists,  however,  that  he  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  agieemmrt,  miwl 
therefore,  sick  at  heart,  and  almost  preferring  death, 

1  Lo«r  fa«L  t  WbttnOti.  t  Hiaigtet. 
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In  ragRei  as  she  was  to-tore 
He  net  her  on  his  horse  to-fbre, 

ind  riding  throDgh  all  the  lanes  and  by-ways,  tliat  no  one  migk.  see  hun,  hn 
trriTef,  by  design,  at  the  castle  by  night.  He  then  calls  one  or  two  of  his 
towty  friends,  and  teUs  them  that  he  was  obliged 

This  beste  wedde  to  his  wife, 
For  elles  he  had  lost  his  life. 

The  maids  of  honor  were  then  sent  inj 

Her  tagges  they  anon  off  draw, 
Andf  as  it  was  that  tiin^  law, 
She  hadd6  bath,  she  hadd6  rest, 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best, 

sU  except  her  matted  and  unsightly  hair,  which  she  would  not  allow  them  to 
touch. 

But  when  she  was  fully  array*d 
And  her  attire  was  all  assayed. 
Then  was  she  fouler  unto  see. 

But  poor  Florent  most  take  her  for  better  for  worse,  though  the  worse  seemed 
then  rather  to  predominate.  The  company  are  all  assembled,  and  the  bride 
*nd  bridegroom  stand  up  to  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  Tht 
wnoxmy  being  over,  the  ill-fated  knight  covered  up  his  head  in  gTie£ 

His  body  might^  well  be  there ; 
But  as  of  thought  and  of  tnemoirt 
His  hearth  was  in  PurgcUoire. 

She  endeavcMred  to  ingratiate  herself  in  his  affections,  and  approached  and 
)ook  him  softly  by  the  hand.  He  mmed  suddenly,  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
beaotifal  beings  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  He  was  about  to  draw  her  unto 
^inttetf— when  she  stopped  him,^ 

And  sayth,  that  for  to  win  or  lose 
He  mote  one  of  two  thinges  choose, 
*  Wher*  he  will  have  her  such  o'  night 
Or  elles  upon  daye's  light; 
For  he  shall  not  have  botlie  two. 

Hera  Florent  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.    At  labt  he  exclaims, 

I  n^ot  what  answer  I  shall  give, 
But  ever,  while  that  I  may  live, 
I  will  that  ye  be  my  mistress, 
For  I  can  naught  myselv6  guess 
Which  is  the  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whole  voice. 
Choose  for  us  bothen,  I  you  pray, 
And,  what  as  ever  tliat  ye  say, 
Right  as  ye  will^,  so  will  I. 

1^  ^  &e  point — he  yields  up  his  will  entirely  to  hers.    Tliiit  is  what  •"till 
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women  most  derire,**  to  be  sovereign  of  man's  love : — in  short-   to  ba 
own  way.    The  bride  then  thus  answers  the  happy  gruoin : 

*  My  lord,"  she  saide,  *  grand-merci ' 
For  of  this  word  that  ye  now  sayn 
That  ye  have  made  me  sovereign, 
My  destiny  is  overpass'd ; 
That  ne'er  hereafter  sliall  be  lass VI' 
My  beauty,  which  that  I  now  have. 
Till  I  betake  imto  my  grave. 
Both  night  and  day,  as  I  am  now, 
I  shall  alway  be- such  to  you. 
Thus,  I  am  yours  for  everm6." 


JAMES  L  OF  SCOTLAND.     1395—1437. 

To  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  E 
we  a^  mdebted  for  the  most  elegant  poem  that  was  produced  dui 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century — <*The  King's  Quair,"*  by  Janii 
Scotland. 

This  prince  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  III.,  and  was  bom  in  139 
elder  brother  died,  and  the  king  determined  to  send  liis  surviving  son, 
to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  VI^  of  France ;  and 
barked  for  that  country  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  1405. 
ship  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron,  and  the  passengers  were,  I 
of  Henry  IV^  sent  to  London.  It  was,  of  course,  an  outrageous  violi 
all  right,  for  Henry  to  make  James  a  prisoner;  but  the  accident  that 
him  in  his  power  was  ultimately  advantageous  to  tlie  prince  as  wc 
the  nation  he  was  born  to  govern.  He  was  at  that  time  only  ten  y 
age,  but  Henry,  though  he  kept  him  closely  confined,  took  great  ] 
have  him  educated  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  so  rapid  was  i 
gross  that  he  made  in  his  studies  that  he  soon  became  a  prodigy  of  ei 
and  excelled  in  every  branch  of  polite  accomplishments. 

During  fifteen  years  of  his  captivity,  he  seemed  forgotten  or  at  lei 
lected  by  his  subjects.  The  admiration  of  strangers  and  the  consci 
of  his  own  talents  only  rendered  his  situation  more  irksome,  and 
begun  to  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  was  fortunately  cons 
his  seclusion  at  Windsor  Castle  by  a  passion  of  which  sovereigns  i 
possession  of  a  throne  have  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  feel  the  in 
The  object  of  his  admiration  was  the  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  (daughter  < 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,)  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  in 
commendation  he  composed  his  principal  poetical  work,  **  The  King's 
In  1423  he  was  released,  and,  taking  possession  of  tlie  throne  of  liiif  ai 
lie  did  very  n«uch  to  improve  the  civilization  of  Uis  country,  by  rc] 
many  disorders,  and  enacting  many  salutary  laws.    But  his  stringent  rr 

1  MwBy  thanks.  I  Lekaened. 

V      1  ••OiMlr,**  qnlr*,  punphlec,  or  oook;  henoe  the  •«King'*  Oualr"  mnina  the  King's  I 
Bllii^a  •*tpediiiem,**  i.  Wf,  Warton's  **Hlatoi7or  Enfliab  Poetry,**  U.  a7,  and  Pnrk*a 
Walpolo»a  "  lioyal  and  Nobto  AuUiors.* 
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ofieform  were  veiy  oflentiTe  to  a  lawless  nobility;  a  conspiracy  was  Ibimed 
igiinst  him,  and  he  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  1437. 

The  chief  poem  of  James  I^  as  mentioned  above,  consists  of  one  hundred 
•nd  ninety-seven  stanzas.  It  contains  various  particulars  of  his  own  life ;  is 
foil  of  nmpl*rity  and  feeling,  and,  as  has  been  correctly  said,' is  superior  to 
■njr  poetry  besides  that  of  Chaucer  produced  in  England  belbre  tlie  reign  of 
Eliabethr-as  will  be  testified  by  the  following  stanzas. 


OH    HIS   BEL0TE9. 

The  longe  dayes  and  tlie  nightis  eke 

I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  this  wise; 

For  which  again'  distress  comfort  to  seek. 
My  custom  was  on  mornis  for  to  rise 
flarly  as  day :  O  happy  exercise  1 

By  thee  come  I  to  joy  out  of  torment  ;-^ 

But  now  to  puri>ose  of  my  first  intent 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone. 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hya,' 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  tliat  went  forby ; 

As,  for  the  time,  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 

Might  iiave  no  more,}  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair;'  and  in  the  corners  set 

An  herberc,^  green ;  with  wand  is  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  eo  with  treeis  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawtliorn  hedges  knet 

That  life*  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby, 

Tliat  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  the  smalle  grene  tw-fstis  sat 
The  little  swente  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear  thef  hymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soil,  now  loud  among. 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  nmg 

Right  of  their  song;  and  on  tlie  couple  nextf 

Of  their  sweet  harmony:  and  lo  the  textl 

"  Worshippe  ye  that  lovers  bene  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  begun ; 
And  sing  with  us,  *  Away  1  winter  away  1 


I 


tKMto. 

^  |Ml«na  of  this  period  teem  to  bave  tteen  very  small.  In  Cbaucer's  TroDus  and  Ci<>Mefcl«^ 
**  ^AtresBoie  place  IndifRn-eaUy  called  a  fsfvini  and  a  ywrf;  and  this,  at  Wuidsur,  >M  ^  lArDpani 
**•  ^tf  protably  eUher  In  the  yard  or  on  the  terrace. 

*'>M  hty  an  arbour,  though  the  word  Is  also  rery  flreqnenUy  used  Ibr  an  ktr^aff,  <w  garden  of 
^l*"  »  LlTlng  person. 

'^   liter  haagbieaUiat'ttds  relates  to  the  pairing  of  the  birds  s  but  the  word  M^pH  sesMk  her« 
^^*  M  SB  a  aMslod  term. 
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Come,  summer,  come !  the  sweet  season  and  sun ! 

Awake,  for  shame  1  that  have  your  heavens  won  1 ' 
And  amorously  lift  up  your  headis  all ; 
Thank  Love,  that  list  you  to  his  meroy  call  I*  " 

Wlien  they  this  song  had  sung  a  little  throw,' 
They  stents  awhile,  and,  therewith  unafraid 

As  I  beheld,  and  cast  mine  eyen  a-iowe, 

From  bough  to  1x)ugh  they  hipped^  and  they  play'd. 
And  freshly,  in  their  birdis  kind,  array 'd 

Their  feathers  new,  and  fret^  them  in  the  sun, 

And  thanked  Love  that  had  their  maids'  won. 


And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again. 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower 

Full  secretly,  new  comyn  her  to  pleyne,^ 
The  fairest,  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  metliought,  before  that  hour; 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  astert^ 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  hecut. 

And  though  I  stood  abased  tho  a  l3rte,* 
No  wonder  was^  for  whyl  my  wittis  all 

Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight 
Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  fall. 
That  suddenly  my  heart  become  her  thrall 

For  ever ;  of  free  will ;  for  of  menace 

There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily; 

And  eft-eoones  I  lent  it  fortli  again : 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly, 

With  no  wight  mo'®  but  only  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  smdy  in  mysellj  and  sayn. 

•  Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  ? 

*  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess. 

And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  t 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  lieaveniy  liand 
This  garden  full  of  flouris  as  they  stand '; 

What  shall  I  think,  alas  I  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mester''  [un]  to  your  excellence  1 

"  Giff**  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astert : 
Giff  ye  be  worldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,** 

*  Vi.  Tytler  ezpkdna  thla  u  ftiDowt :  «'Te  tbat  bftve  attained  ymir  htgtieat  btfaa,  by  winnlnf 
■tf ."    See  tte  laat  One  of  the  next  atanaa.  t  a  little  time.  •  stopped 

•  Hopped.  » Pecked.  •  Matoe. 

*  TUa  leeat  to  BMSB  cw^pMto;  Imt  alMMild  ft  not  rather  be  jrfsfrm  w  piKf  or  iportt 

•  Kartedbaek.        JTbenaUttle.        louora.         n  jUaibtMtri      isiL       i*llBk««a 
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Why  lesfi  God  make  you  so^  my  deareet  hearty 

To  do  a  fliJly  prisoner  thus  smart, 
That  loves  yoa  all,  and  wote  of  nought  but  wof 
And,  tberelbfe,  mercy  sweet!  sen  it  is  sa** 

Of  her  array  die  form  gif  I  shall  write, 

Toward  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attiie^ 
In  fre^Mri8e  oouch'd'  with  pearlis  whlte^ 

And  great^  balas*  lemyng*  as  the  fire, 

With  many  an  emerant  and  fair  sapphCre^ 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 
Of  plumys,  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Foil  of  quaking  spangis*  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorettis  f 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold ; 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  floure^onettis,^ 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  floure^onettis  f 

And  above  all  this  there  was,  well  I  wote, 

Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote ! 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  lyre  amaille,* 

A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye  ;,^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby  without  fail, 

Like  10  an  heart  [y-]  shapen  verily. 

That  as  a  spark  of  lowe,"  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wota. 

And  for  to  walk,  that  freshe  Mayers  morrow, 
And  hook  slie  had  upon  her  tissue  wliite. 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forrow,'' 
As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte  ;^ 
Thus  halfling>4  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihead. 

That,  for  rudeness,  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  witli  humble  aport, 

Bounty,  ricliess,  and  womanly  featCire ; 
God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report: 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure, 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 
That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 


'^•Mit  Oiat  la,  ••If  tkoa  art  •  goddoM,  I  ouinot  reaM  thy  power;  toot  If  only  •  Bortal  etfl» 
'"^  Oo4  raniy  cunnot  lest  or  IncUne  jrou  to  grtere  or  five  pain  to  a  poor  crsatnro  UMt  lovoa 
'*-*'- IMir.  S  Inlaid  like  flrct-work.  •  A  tort  of  predoue  atone.  *  Bumnf . 

'%aa^ca.  •  ••Made  In  the  Ibnn  of  a  love-knot  or  gariand.**— Vybr. 

'AkJadoriDy.    It  la  oon|ectnred  that  the  royal  poet  may  here  allude  ooTertly  to  the  name  ef  I* 
""^'^  whkh.  In  the  dtanlnuUve.  was  Janet  or  JoneL—n— wi'»  E4iam  9i  Bmft*  QaMr.  Ayr,  ISH. 
'  'W  rcpaUUon  of  this  word  Is  apparenUy  a  mistake  of  the  original  transcriber. 
'Qa.  It  thtona  error  Ibr/rfrfSMi;  I.  e.  enamel  r  looold-work.  U  Flra,  taoMi 

ItliA—  UAltttle.  H 


• 
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AnJ  when  she  walked  had  a  littlo  tliraw 
Under  the  sweete  g^reene  boughis  bent, 

Her  (air  fVesh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went| 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  tonnent, 

To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 

Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night' 


WILLIAM  CAXTON.     1413—1491. 

O  AlMon  I  itOl  thy  Kratttode  confess 
To  Caxioii,  fbunder  of  the  Bmnism  Pmass  t 
■noe  flnt  thy  moantaliia  rose,  or  rtvers  flow*^ 
Who  on  thy  Isles  so  rich  s  boon  bostow^d  f 


Lord  I  tsught  by  thee,  when  Caztoii  bade 
His  silent  words  ft»r  ever  speak  t 

A  gr»Te  fbr  tyrants  then  wss  made- 
Then  crack'd  the  chain  which  yet  shell  break. 

Sxxiotr. 

Tax  name  of  William  Caxton  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  tlie  world  of  letters,  for  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  He  was  born  in  tlie  county  of  Kent  in  the  year  1413,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  London.  In  con^ 
sideration  of  his  integrity  and  good  behavior,  his  master  bequeathed  him  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  a  capital  with  which  to  trade.  He  was  soon  chosen 
by  the  Mercer^s  Company  to  be  their  agent  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in  which 
countries  he  spent  about  twenty-three  years.  While  there,  the  new  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing^  was  everywhere  spoken  of;  and  Cbxton,  at  a  great 


/ 


1  **  R  would,  pcrheps,  be  diOlcuIt  to  select  even  firom  Chsucer's  most  finished  works  a  long  i 
deecrlpUTe  poetry  so  uniformly  elegant  as  this :  indeed  some  of  the  veries  are  so  highly  Snlshed, 
they  would  not  disflgare  the  compositions  of  Drydcn,  Pope,  or  Gray.'*— £llk 

S  It  Is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  history  of  prlnUng,  that  nrt  which  commemorates  an  other  tn- 
irentlonB,  and  which  hands  down  to  posterity  every  important  event.  Is  so  enveloped  In  mystery  that 
the  ablest  minds  In  Europe  have  had  long  and  acrlmonions  disputations  respecting  the  qneetlon  to 
wbat  place  and  to  what  person  the  InvenUon  is  rightfully  due.  There  is  not  space  here  to  give  eves 
an  outline  of  theee  controversies ;  I  can  merely  give  the  result.  The  two  dtles  which  dahn  ttai 
discovery  are  Haarlem  or  Uaerlem,  a  city  of  North  Holland,  and  Menta,  In  Ctermany  on  the  Bhteau 
The  dispute,  however,  as  Mr.  llmperley  properly  observes,  has  turned  rather  on  words  than  |M% 
arising  from  the  diflbrent  definitions  of  the  word  paniTixo.  If  the  honor  is  to  be  awarded  fnm  thi 
discovery  of  the  principle,  It  Is  unquesUonably  due  to  Lawrence  Coitter,  of  Haarlem,  who  first  t&tmi 
out  the  method  of  Impressing  characters  on  paper,  by  means  of  blocks  of  carved  wood,  ^UMVt  I4fts. 
If  aMva*>le  typee  be  considered  the  criterion,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  must,  the  merit  of  the  UiveatiHI 
is  doe  to  John  Oottenburg,  of  Ments,  who  used  them  about  1440 :  while  SchoeOhr,  In  oonjundtaa 
ertch  Fiaust,  was  the  first  who  founded  types  of  metsL 

From  an  the  arguments  and  opintons,  therefore,  which  have  been  aJduoed  In  this  Important  eoiw 
tmtersi,  the  foUowtng  conclusion  may  be  saUsftictorUy  drawn.  To  JOHN  aUTTSNBUBO,  off 
Mema.  Is  due  the  i^pellaUon  of  Fathis  of  Paivnuo ;  to  P£T£R  8CH0EFPER  that  of  vannm  «• 
LBiTsa-rov)»nnre:  and  to  JOHN  FAC8T  th.it  of  ssikobtic  PATaov,  l»y  whose  peeanlary  aM  Iki 
wonderful  discovery  was  brought  rapidly  to  pirft<cUon 
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ezpenae  of  time  and  labor,  ami  Mrith  an  industry  to  which  all  obstacles  ti*;Il 
erer  give  way,  made  himself  coinpJete  master  of  it,  as  then  known.  He  hrst 
ciQpk)]red  himself  in  translating  from  French  into  English,  The  RecujfeU^  o/Uim 
Bioria  of  TVoye,  which  was  published  at  Cologne,  1471,  and  is  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  the  English  language.  The  next  year  Caxton  returned  to 
Eogjind,  and  in  1474  put  forth  The  Game  of  Chess,  remarkable  as  being  the 
ini  book  ever  printed  in  England,  it  was  entitled,  7^  Oamt  and  Playt  of  • 
IkCktm:  TraM$iat4d  cmt  of  Um  Frtneh,  and  isnprpUed  by  WilUam  Caxtom, 
Tftpkd  the  Uut  day  of  Marchty  the  yer  of  our  Lord  Gody  a  thoiuand  fomrt  km^ 

CutOQ  was  a  man  who  united  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character 
to  indefatigable  industry.  He  styled  himself  "  simple  William  Caxton.**  He 
printed,  in  all,  about  sixty-four  different  works,  a  great  number  of  which  he 
tnosiated  as  well  as  printed ;  and  those  which  he  did  not  translate,  hm  tiken 
nriied  and  altered ;  so  that,  in  point  of  language,  they  may  be  consideitd  m 
kU  own.  He  continued  to  prepare  works  for  the  press  to  the  very  olo|)i  uC 
his  life ;  and  though  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  exemplifies,  in  a  rei 
degree,  how  much  good  one  man  may  do,  of  even  moderate  powers, 
he  industriously  and  faithfully  employs  all  that  has  been  given  to  him 
eye  tingle  to  one  great  object' 

Among  other  works'  printed  by  Caxton  were  the  Chronicles  of 
vhich  oontained  indeed  some  true  history,  but  much  more  of  romantic' i^Mflb 
Ai  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  may  be  given  upon  the 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   NAME   OF   ALBION. 

« 

Before  that  I  will  speak  of  Brute,*  it  shall  he  shewed  how  the 
hnd  of  England  was  first  named  Albion,  and  by  what  encheson' 
it  was  80  named. 

Of  the  noble  land  of  Syria,  there  was  a  royal  king  and  mighty, 
ind  a  roan  of  great  renown,  that  was  called  Dioclesian,  that  well 
ud  worthily  him  governed  and  ruled  thro*  his  noble  chivalry ;  so 
that  he  conquered  all  the  lands  about  him ;  so  that  almost  all  the 
kings  of  the  world  to  him  were  attendant.  It  befel  thus  that  this 
Dioclesian  spoused  a  gentle  damsel  that  was  wonder  fair,  that-was 
Us  uncle's  daughter,  Labana.  And  she  loved  him  as  reaM# 
would;  so  that  he  had  by  her  thirty-three  daughters;  of  yf^ 
which  the  eldest  was  called  Albine.  And  these  damsels,  when 
they  came  unto  age,  became  so  fair  that  it  was  wonder.  Whereof 
Dioclesian  anon  let  make  a  summoning,  and  commanded  by  his 
bters,  that  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  should  come  at  a  cer« 
tain  day,  as  in  his  letters  were  contained,  to  make  a  feast  royal. 
At  which  day,  thither  they  came,  and  brought  with  them  admi- 
vab,  princes,  and  dukes,  and  noble  chivalry.  The  feast  was  roy- 
ally arrayed ;  and  there  they  lived  in  joy  and  mirth  enough,  that 

>  OoapBatlon— aelectloii.  •  Baul~*'Life  of  CaxUni,**  puUUhed  by  the  loclety  Ibr  the  Stf- 

*■*«  or  UwAd  Knowkdgs.  •  For  •  fuU  U«t  of  hto  works,  Me  Aum't  '•Typoffraphlod  Anttqu*- 

*"^"  «r  •  TkBperley'*  HMory  of  PxlnUiig/'  psfc  \hh.  «  This  Brute  wu  Uie  srajjdMn  «r , 

Md  tkeoUdininkdmderlnMltte  descent  of  tbeBrttonsflroitttbeTrtUAn**  ft  Chft^oe 
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it  waa  wonder  to  wyte.*  And  it  befe!  thus,  that  Dioclesian  thoug 
to  many  his  daughters  among  all  those  kings  that  were  of  th 
solemnity.  And  so  they  spake  and  did,  that  Albine,  his  elde 
daughter,  and  all  her  sisters,  richly  were  married  unto  thirty-thn 
kings,  that  were  lords  of  ^eat  honour  and  of  power,  at  this  soler 
nity.  And  when  the  solemnity  was  done,  every  king  took  h 
wife,  and  led  them  into  their  own  country,  and  there  made  the 
queens. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  tliirty-three  wives  conspired 
kill  their  husbands,  all  on  the  same  night,  and  "  anon,  as  their  lords  we 
■sleep,  they  cut  all  tlieir  husbands'  tliroats ;  and  so  they  slew  them  alL" 

When  that  Dioclesian,  their  father,  heard  of  this  thing,  he  h 
came  furiously  wroth  against  his  daughters,  and  anon  wou 
thefp  all  have  brente.*  But  all  the  barons  and  lords  of  Syr 
leled  not  so  for  to  do  such  stmitness"  to  his  own  daughten 
b^  only  should  void  the  land  of  them  for  evermore ;  so  that  th< 
»r  snould  come  again ;  and  so  he  did. 

And  Dioclesian,  that  was  their  father,  anon  commanded  the 
to  go  into  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  them  victuals  for  half  a  yea 
And  when  this  was  done,  all  the  sisters  went  into  the  ship,  ai 
sailed  forth  in  the  sea,  and  took  all  their  friends  to  Apolin,  th 
was  their  Grod.  And  so  long  they  sailed  in  the  sea,  till  at  the  la 
they  came  and  arrived  in  an  isle,  that  was  all  wilderness.  Ai 
when  dame  Albine  was  come  to  that  land,  and  all  her  sisters,  th 
Albine  went  first  forth  out  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  her  other  si 
ters :  For  as  much,  (said  she,)  as  I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  all  th 
company,  and  first  this  land  hath  taken  ;  and  for  as  much  as  n 
name  is  Albine,  I  will  that  this  land  be  called  Albion,  after  mil 
own  name.  And  anon,  all  her  sisters  granted  to  her  with  a  goi 
will. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR.     1465—1530. 


William  DuirBAm  is  pronounced  by  Ellis,^  to  be  « the  greatest  poet  Sc 
and  has  produced.**  His  writings,  however,  with  scarcely  an  excepti< 
emained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript,  till  the  l>eginning  of  tlie  last  centui 
bat  his  fkme  since  then  has  been  continually  rising.  His  chief  poems  i 
Tie  Thistls  Avn  The  Ross,  Ths  Davck,  and  Toe  GroLDSir  Tkrgk.  T 
Tiiistle  and  the  Rose  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Sc 
land  with  Margaret  Tudor,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  Englai 
aii  event  in  which  the  whole  future  political  state  of  both  nations  was  vita 
interested,  and  which  ultimately  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  a 


1  Know.  t  Burnt.  •  atrtetiiCM.  «  'Spednient  of  the  Early  XngUab  Fm 

VOL L  p.  STTt  but  •honld  hs  not  teve  axotpCed  Burnt  mmI  Br  Walter  looar 
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kincdoms,  m  the  'penoa  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  1^9-«* 
1025  ThU  poem  opens  i^ith  the  following  stanzas,  remarkable  for  their  d» 
■BnpdTe  and  picturesque  beauties : 

Quhen>  Merche  wes  with  yariand  windis  pas^ 
And  Appryll  had  with  liir  silver  shouris 
Tane  ieif*  at  Nature,  with  ane  orient  blast. 
And  lusty  May,  that  muddii*  is  of  flouris» 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris, 
Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt 
Quhois*  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt: 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay, 
Methocht  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit^  by  the  day. 
And  halsit*  me  with  visage  pale  and  grene ; 
On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang,  fro  the  spleue,'' 
*  Awak,  luvaris,'  out  of  your  slemering,* 
Se  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  upspring  1** 

Methocht  fresche  May  befoir  my  bed  upstudei 
In  weid"^  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew, 
Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  niansuetude^ 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  forgit"  new, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus'  bemys ; 
Quhil  al  the  house  illumynit  of  her  lemys.*' 

I'll  Dives  ^  tfu  Sevm  Deadly  Siiu  through  HJl  has  much  merit  On  th« 
f^  of  Lent,  a  day  of  general  confession,  the  poet,  in  a  dream,  sees  a  display  of 
oeaven  and  helL  Mahomet,  u  or  the  devil,  commands  a  danoe  to  be  performed 
fJ  *  lelect  party  of  fiends,  and  immediately  the  Seven  Deadly  Siit  appear. 
Toe  tbUowing  is  a  description  of  Estt  : — 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  IiryT, 
FUd  full  of  fcidi4  and  fellony. 

Hid  malyce  and  dispyte ; 
For  pryvie  haterit  •*  that  tratour  tr)rmlit,** 
Him  follo>vit  mony  freik  dissynilit,*' 

With  feynit  wordis  quhyte. 
And  flattereis  into  mens  facis, 
And  back-byttaris  u  of  sundry  racis, 

To  ley**  tliat  had  delytd. 
With  rownaris"  of  fals  lesingis:'* 
Allace !  that  courtis  of  noble  kingis 

Of  tham  can  nevir  be  qnytel"" 

-^  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  minor  poems  take  the  foUowim^  coaiaiiilr( 
"^  wholesome  advice  >- 


*kcB.  ^  hM  the  fbroe  of  w.  •  Tftken  leave.  •  Motter.  4  WboM.  •  Looked.  •  Halted. 
^lOodwHL  •  Lovers.  t  Stnmbertns.  W  Attire.  U  Ported,  auule.  UBrfghtneM. 
^  ChrMJana,  In  the  cmaadea,  were  aocoatomed  to  bear  the  Sarawma  ewear  by  tbeir  Piopbal 
"■""mtl,  who  tben  becanM^  In  Europe,  another  name  Ibr  the  Devfl. 
^  Enmity.  Ift  Hatred.  M  Trembled.  »  DUwmbUng  gaOant.  U  Backbtteta.  V  U^ 
^■deni,  whtqtera.    To  fvaad  *i  U«  Mir,  or  almply  to  romnd,  was  to  walsper  io  the  ear. 
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MO   TRBASX7RE   WITHOUl    OLADNS88* 


Be  merry,  man  1  anc)  take  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretchit  world  of  sorrow  1 
To  God  be  humble,  and  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 

And  wit]i  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow. 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Bo  blithe  in  heart  for  any  ^venture ; 
For  oft  with  wy^iire*  it  lias  been  said  albrrow,' 

Without  glailn^as  availis  no  treasOre. 

II. 

Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  tliat  God  thee  sendi. 

For  worldis  wrak*  but  welAre,  nought  avails: 
Na  good  is  diine,  save  only  but  thou  spends ; 

Remenant  all  thou  brookis  but  witli  bales.* 
Seek  to  solice  when  sadness  tliee  assails : 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure ; 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails: 

Without  gladnibs  availis  no  treasure. 

III. 

Follow  on  pity;'  flee  trouble  and  debate; 

With  famous  folkis  hold  tliy  company ; 
Be  charitable,  and  humble  in  thine  estate, 

For  worldly  lionour  lastis  but  a  cry;* 
For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy ; 

Be  rich  in  patience,  gif  thou  in  goods  be  poor ; 
Who  livls  merry,  he  livis  mightily : 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

IV. 

Though  all  tlie  werk^  that  ever  had  livand  wight 
Were  only  thine,  no  more  thy  part  does  fhll 

But  meat,  drink,  clais,*  and  of  tlie  laif*  a  sight ! 
Yet,  to  the  Judge  thou  shall  give  'compt  of  all. 

Ane  reckoning  right  comes  of  ano  ragment  '*  small, 
Be  just,  and  joyous,  and  do  to  none  injure, 

AlTD  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKK  THKK  BTBOHO  AS  AVT  WALL: 

Without  gladness  availis  no  ireai^ure. 

•  A-^Ora,  belbr*.  •  Merchandne,  tremaure;  tiiat  la,  woi1d*a  tnub  ^ 

«•  SM  tlM  ortgliwl,  etymologloBl  mmnlnf  of  the  prcposttion  ta<  to  be  «itti 
*  TMaoaiMiciiJoy  aD  the  renuandrr  only  with  kak^  or  sorrow.       *  OrtiflniUly  ptt  and  jpiKir  i 
S  Xo  lODger  than  a  nound.      t  Ponseulona.     i  Clothet-      t  Bcnudnder-     P  Oae  ao 
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WILhIAM  TYNDALE.     1477—1536. 

No  siitgect  is  more  interesting  and  instnictive  than  the  history  of  Biblical 

literature  of  the  fifteenth  and-  sixteenth  centuries.     We  have  before  s|K>ken 

^  the  claims. of  John  Wiclif  to  our  lasting  gratitude,  for  having  given  us  the 

fct  Er4(lu»h  version  of  the  Bible.     But  that  was  made,  not  from  tlie  origmals, 

'"'t  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.     Wiclif  died   1384.     About  twenty-lour  years 

•fter  his  death.  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  a  convocation  of  tlie  clergy  of  his 

piovince  assembled  at  Oxford,  pulilished  a  constitution,  by  which  it  was  de- 

^'^Bed,  « that  no  one  should  thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 

^Bglish,  by  way  of  a  book,  a  little  book,  or  tract ;  and  that  no  hook  of  this 

wd  should  be  read  that  was  oomposed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wiclif^  or 

■u»ce  his  death."  » 

The  Latin  Bible,  or  Vulgate,  was  first  printed  on  the  continent  in  1463 ; 

•*»e  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  1488,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  about 

^^18.    When  these  sacred  oracles  were  brought  into  England,  with  the  in- 

'''oduction  of  printing,  tlie  illiterate  and  terrified  monks  declaimed  from  their 

Pulpits,  that  there  was  now  a  new  language  diiscovered,  called  Grtek,  of  which 

P'^ople  should  beware,  since  it  was  that  which  produced  all  tlie  heresies. 

^u^t  in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  hook  called  the  New  Tettameut^  which 

DOW  in  everybody's  hands,  ajid  was  full  of  thorns  and  briers :  that  there 

also  another  language  now  started  up,  which  tht;y  called  Hebrew,  and 

I  they  who  learned  it  were  termed  Hebrewt.     One  of  tlie  priests  declared, 

ith  a  most  prophetic  wisdom,  <*  We  must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will 

out  us."     Bui,  notwitlistanding  the  clamors  of  tlie  monks,  and  the  perse- 

•^•JTioM  of  the  secular  clergy,  William  Tyndaie,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VHL, 

f**^ertook  to  translate  die  Scriptures  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 

~**"^  English,  tliough  he  knew  it  would  be  done  at  ilie  hazard  of  his  life. 

^^  Tyndaie  was  born  about  the  year  1477.     At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 

^^niversity  of  Oxford,  and  wliile  diere  was  a  most  diligent  student:  thus  he 

*^^(1  the  foundation  of  diat  skill  in  the  learned  languages  essential  to  the  suc- 

^^^ful  acoompllslunent  of  that  enterprise  which  he  was  soon  to  take  upon 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Uuiversity,  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the 

^*nily  of  Sir  John  Welsli,  a  kuight  of  Gloucesterjjhire,  whose  lil)eral  table 

^"as  sure  to  procure  him  the  frequent  visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and 

^^^rgy.    On  one  occasion,  being  in  company  with  a  popish  divine,  he  argued 

**^  conclusively  in  favor  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 

^rine,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  "  We  had  better  be  without  God's 

'^^fhan  the  pope's."     This  fired  die  spirit  uf  Tyndaie,  and  he  ind'gnandy 

(cpiied,  (t  I  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws ;  and  if  God  gives  mo  life,  ere 

*^''y  years  the  ploughboys  in  England  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 

^i  you  do;"— a  pledge  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  most  nobly  redeemed. 

binding  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  at  home,  Tyndaie,  in  di 
y^  1523,  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land,  which  he  was 
^^^  more  to  revisit  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there,  with  great  assiduity, 
pvosecuied  his  de&ign  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  The  New 
'^c^ainent  was  finished  in  15*26.  It  sold  so  rapidly  that  die  following  yew 
■Jtoiher  edidon  vas  published,  and  the  year  after  another,  each  consisting  c»f 
fi^e  thousand.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  imported  into  England  and 
"pc^ly  sold,  though  the  importers  were  prosecute  I  with  great  rigor. 
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His  retreat  at  Antwerp  was  hidden  for  some  time  from  those  who  he 
marked  him  lor  their  prey.  But  at  length,  in  1534,  he  was  betrayed  by  'J 
Bj)ies  employe<l  by  Heniy  VIII.,  and  imprisoned.  Every  thing  was  done  I 
tho  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  to  release  him,  and  one  cf  them,  by  t) 
name  of  Tliomas  Pointz,  was  so  ardent  in  his  cause,  that  he  went  to  Engine 
in  person,  to  exert  what  influence  he  could  in  his  favor.  In  the  mean  tin 
the  noble  martyr  was  not  inactive,  but  while  in  prison  prepared  another  ec 
tion  of  the  Testament,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agricultural  laborers ;  thi 
foifllljng  his  pledge  that  the  "  pioughboys'*  sliould  have  it  for  themselves. 

But  his  invaluable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  formalities  of 
trial  were  gone  tlirough ;  he  was  condemned  for  heresy ;  and  in  Septemb< 
1536,  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  suffer  the  dreadful  sentence^ — ^bumii 
at  the  stake.  In  that  appalling  moment  he  exhibited  tlie  firmness  and  resi 
nation  only  to  be  found  in  theicertain  confidence  of  having  his  portion  wi 
those  (*  shining  ones"  (in  Banyan's  phrase)  who  had  come  out  of  great  Hib 
lation,  and  who  had 

■  Ibr  Jeana*  Mke, 

Wiithed  on  the  rack,  or  blacken'd  at  the  utake. 

While  the  horrid  preparations  of  death  and  of  burning  were  going  on  in  ft 
Tiew  around  him,  his  last  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  welfare  of  th 
country  which  had  driven  him  forth  a  fugitive ;  and  his  dying  voice  was  th 
of  intercession  for  his  royal  persecutor.  •*  O  Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eu 
land's  eyes,"  were  his  well-known  last  words  at  the  stake. 

Borne  tbander*d  dnith,  but  Tyndale't  dannUett  eye 
Look'd  in  death's  tux  and  tmUed,  death  ttandlnr  by. 
In  iptte  or  Rome,  fbr  England's  (kith  he  stood. 
And  In  the  flames  be  seal'd  It  with  his  blood. 

It  rests  on  indubitable  evidence  that  Tyndale's  voice  was  hardly  hushc 
In  death,  before  his  last  prayer  was  answered  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  i 
that  capricious  t>'rant  soon  issued  an  irgunction,  ordering  that  the  Bible  shou 
be  placed  in  every  churcli  for  the  free  use  of  the  people. 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  admirable  both  for  sty 
and  acciuticy ;  and  our  present  version  has  very  closely  followed  it  throng 
out.  To  use  the  words  of  a  profound  modern  scholar,'  "  It  is  astonishing  lioi 
little  obsolete  tlie  language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  persj 
cuity  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  Engti 
version  has  yet  surpassed  it."  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  tliis  traa 
lation.* 

And  marke"  A  Certayne  La  were  slode  vp'  and  tempted  hy- 
sayinge :  Master  what  shall  I  do'  to  inheret  eternall  lyfe  ?  *  F 
sayd  vnto  him :  What  ys  written  in  the  lawe  ?  Howe  rede 
thou  ?  And  he  answered  and  sayde :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  lor-- 
god'  wyth  all  thy  hert'  and  vryih  all  thy  soule'  and  with  all  tl 
»trengthe'  and  wyth  all  thy  mynde :  and  thy  neighbour  as  tl 
bvlfe.  And  he  sayd  vnto  hym :  Thou  hast  answered  rig! 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.  He  wilJyngc  to  iustifie  hym  syL 
H&yde  vnto  Jesus :  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour  ? 

1  "Dr.  Geddcs.  •  See  a  bcautlfiil  edition  of  Tyndale's  Testament,  by  Rev.  J.  P  Uabnry,  -^ 

\n  Intcrestlnc  memoir,  publUbcd  at  Andover,  Mass.  i  Behold 
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Jesus  answered  and  sayde :  A  cortaync  man  descended  from 
Jerusalem  into  Jericho'  And  fell  into  the  hondes  offtheve^'  wliycb 
robbed  hym  ofT  his  rayment  and  wond^d  hym'  and  departed 
ierynge  him  halfe  deed.  And  yt  chaunsed  that  there  cam  a 
certayne  preste  that  same  waye'  and  sawe  hym'  and  passed  by. 
And  lyke  wyse  a  levite'  when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place' 
went  and  loked  on  hym  and  passed  by.  'I'hen  a  certayne  Sama- 
ritane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  vnto  hym  and  behelde  hym  and 
bad  compassion  on  hym  and  cam  to  hym  and  bounde  vppe  hys 
wondes  and  poured  in  wyne  and  oyle  and  layed  him  on  his  beastc 
and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry^  and  drest  him.'  And  on 
the  morowe  when  he  departed  he  to^e  out  two  pence  and  gave 
them  to  the  host  and  said  vnto  him,  Take  care  of  him  and  what- 
soever thou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agayne  I  will  recom- 
pence  the.  Which  nowe  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theves  hondes  ?  And  he  answered : 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus  vnto  hym,  Groo 
and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT.     1503—1542. 

SiE  Thomas  Wtatt,'  whose  poems  are  generally  published  with  diose 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  they  were  contemporaries  and  warm 
personal  friends,  as  well  as  among  tlie  first  improvers  of  the  English  Ian- 
guage,  was  born  in  Allington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge.  He  was  early  distinguished  as  a  polite  and  elegant  scholar,  nnd  was 
remarkable  alike  for  his  uncommon  beauty  of  person,  for  his  dexterity  and 
address  in  arms,  and  for  his  superior  attainments  in  all  the  soAer  arts  of 
peace.  To  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  he  added  the  French, 
Italian,  aiul  Spanish,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance.  But  what 
distiDguished  him  most  was,  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  and  his  readiness 
at  repartee  such  as  astonished  every  one  who  heard  him. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Wyatt  should  higra- 
tiate  himself  with  tlie  king,  and  become  a  very  general  favorite  at  court  He 
was  sent  on  some  important  foreign  missions,  and  acquitted  himself  with  gieai 
honor.  The  last,  however,  proved  fatal  to  him :  for  having  been  sent  by  the 
king  lo  Falmouth  to  conduct  tlie  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
court,  he  rode  too  fast,  took  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  October,  1 542,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  in  every  respect  entitled  to  more  than  common  admiration 
and  he  obtained  tlie  praise  of  uniting  in  his  character  things  in  themselves 
toemingly  discordant  j  brilliant  wit  and  purity  of  thought ;  the  ease  of  die 


I  inii.  9  Mftde  provUlon  for  him. 

•  tee  tilBiidnimbleedttlon  of  the  ••Works  of  Surrey  and  W>-bU,**  b)  Oe(iii«  /.  Hett,  D  ft .  iww 
,  qnuta,  London,  itlfl. 
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ooartier  and  the  gravity  of  the  Christian.  But  what  distingiitshed  him  more 
than  even  laa  talents  or  the  powers  of  his  wit,  was  a  certain  generous  con- 
tempt of  vice  and  an  exalted  love  of  virtue,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  bond  of  union  between  the  noble-liearted  Surrey  and  himself.  These 
were  not  with  him  quahties  merely  speculative ;  they  were  vital  principles, 
peri>etually  pressing  forward  into  action.  **  God  and  goodness,"  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "■  were  ever  the  foundation  of  his  conduct  ;'*  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  know  him,  and  converse  with  him,  without  feeling  the  same 
magnanimous  longing  afler  moral  excellence  by  which  he  himself  wa^  aiii' 
mated.  Tims  he  ennobled  learning,  and  rendered  poetry  and  polite  attain- 
ments honorable,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Virtue  and 
Religion. 

THE   LOTER  COMPLAINETH   THE   VNKINDNBS8   OF   HIS   LOVE.* 

My  lute,  awake !  perform  the  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  end  tliat  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past, 

My  lute!  be  stilU  for  1  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none ; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone,' 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon: 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  f 

No,  no,  my  lute  1  for  I  have  done. 

The  rock  doth  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  tlie  waves  continually. 

As  she  my  suit  and  affection; 
So  tiiat  I  am  past  remedy; 

Whereby  my  lute  and  1  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  tliou  ha^t  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  tliorougli  Love's  shot, 

By  whom  unkind  thou  hast  them  won; 
Think  not  ho  hath  his  bow  forgot. 

Although  my  lute  and  1  have  done. 

Vengeance  may  fall  on  thy  disdain. 
That  mnkest  but  game  of  earnest  pam. 

Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Hnquit  to  cause  thy  lover's  plain. 

Although  my  lute  and  1  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  lie  withered  and  old. 
The  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold, 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  tlie  moon : 
Tliy  wishes  tlien  dare  not  he  tokl ; 

Care  then  who  Ust !  for  I  have  done. 


1  lUa  poem  U  of  dnffufor  mortt,  and  a«  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  *•!•  one  of  the  moot ek^ant  ..  i,,^. 
'Wm  m  our  tanft»ffe.'*  The  lute  corrMponded  nearly  to  the  modem  fuitar,  and  ewy  penoa  af 
good  cdttcof  ton  irtaycd  upon  It. 

f  That  la,  A  wouU  be  more  ea«y  ft>r  lend,  which  la  the  aofleat  of  mctiila.  to  engmve  dMMfltera  m 
ymi  atarVkt,  than  It  la  ftir  me  to  make  ImpreavlOD  on  her  obdurate  heart.    To  gisv«— To 

USOA. 
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And  then  may  chance  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 

To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh,  and  swoon : 
Tlien  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 

And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute !  this  is  tlie  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste. 

And  ended  is  that  I  begun ; 
Now  is  tliis  song  both  sung  and  past; 

My  lute  1  be  still,  for  1  have  done. 

TBI  LOVER  PRATETH   NOT  TO   BE  DISDAINED,  REFUSED,  NUrTRVSTBD, 

NOR  FORSAKEN. 

Disdain  me  not  without  desert, 

Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly; 
Since  well  ye  wot  that  in  my  heart 

I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

Refuse  me  not  without  cause  why, 

Nor  think  me  not  to  be  ur\iust ; 
Since  that  by  lot  of  fantasy. 

This  careful  knot  needs  knit  I  must 

Mittrust  me  not,  though  some  there  be 

Tliat  fain  would  spot  my  stcailfastness. 
Believe  them  not,  since  that  ye  see 

The  proof  is  not  as  they  express. 

Forsake  me  not,  till  I  deserve ; 

Nor  hate  me  not,  till  I  offend , 
Destroy  me  not,  till  that  I  swerve ; 

But  since  ye  know  what  I  intend.* 

Disdain  me  not,  tliat  am  your  own ; 

Rtfuse  me  not,  tliat  am  so  true ; 
Mistrust  me  not,  till  all  be  known ; 

Fursake  me  not  now  ibr  no  new.' 


A  DESCRIPTION    OF   SUCH    A    ONE    AS    HE  WOULD    LOVE. 

A  fece  that  should  content  me  wond'rous  well, 

Should  not  bo  fair,*  but  lovely  to  behold ; 
With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 

Witii  sober  looks  so  would  I  tliat  it  should 

*  I>r-  XoU  ity«  tJiat  M  In  this  Une  ncana  ••  unlesa,**  wlUiout  at  aU  expUinIng  Its  «  oole  dtlBciuty. 
^^^f**  *rtt»n,  to  tued  to  the  Miue  of  wUkoid,  and  tUet,  or  wrfAm  aa  tliey  spelled  It,  in  tor  aenmr 
or  mmt  1^  f^  ^^y^  It  is  a  contraction :  the  fkiU  meaning  of  this  line,  in  connectioo  wtth  tbm 
•ttnv  ItKkatoba,  **Unleaa  yon  destroy  me,  seeing  that  or  after  that  you  know  my  honest  Intea 


*^»«%*,tor«#a«sls^. 

*  *^^tn  mmm  wfaJsr^  btmijfui.    The  sense  la.  «'ThefhoethattetocaptlTatememaitBO* 
^  TC|>^tty  bowtJftil,  kilt  one  that  }uu  a  lovely  turn  of  expression.** 
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Sp<%ak  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can  tell; 

The  tress  aUo  sliould  be  of  crisped*  gold. 
With  wit,  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 
And  knit  again  the  knot  tliat  should  not  slide. 

OF    THE    MEAN    AND    SURE    ESTATE. 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  the  shpper  top 

Of  high  estate;  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  me  quiet  without  let  or  stop. 

Unknown  in  Court,  tliat  hath  such  brackish  joyi. 
In  hiihlen  place  so  let  my  days  forth  pass; 

That  when  my  years  be  done  withouten  noise, 
I  may  die  age<l,  afler  the  common  trace: 

For  him  death  grip'th  right  hard  by  tlie  crop, 
That  is  much  known  of  other,  and  of  himself^  aliis ! 
I>oth  die  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  face.  * 

OF   HIS    RETURN    FROM   SPAIN. 

Tagus,  farewell !  that  westward  with  thy  streams 
Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried  ;* 

With  spur  and  sail,  for  I  go  seek  tlie  Thames, 

Gainward  the  sun  that  sheM'^eth  her  wenltliy  pride ; 

And  to  the  town  which  Brums  sought  by  dreams,* 
Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lusty  side, 

My  King,  my  Country,  alone  for  whom  I  live, 

Of  mighty  Love  the  wings  for  this  me  give.^ 

What  little  prose  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  has  left  us,  consists  chiefly  of  lett 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  only  son  presents,  in  its  eleva 
sentiments  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  ChrLir'an  purity,  a  beautiful  vieM 
a  true  Christian  fatlier :— ^ 

My  Dear  Son, — Inasmuch  as  now  ye  are  come  to  some  ye 
of  understanding,  and  that  you  should  gather  within  yourself  so 
fame  of  Honesty,  I  thought  that  I  should  not  lose  my  labor  whc 
if  now  I  did  something  advertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundati< 
and  stablished  opinions  that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  Honesty  that,  men  commonly  call  I 
nesty,  as  reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  ihir 
but  that  Honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rati 
lefl  to  me  than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me ;  that  was,  Wisdc 


1  **  Clipped**  mean*  short  curling  ringtcta,  wtUcb  were  nrtMclnny  produced  by  cortlDg  Inma.   : 
does  not  inttodooe  theae  In  hli  deacrlpUon  of  the  toilet  In  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock," 

*•  PuflRi,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  blUet-dou^L." 
Ve  rather  smile  now  at  the  taste  fbr  "roiden"  colored  hair, 
i  ■  Gold  already  tried,**  pare  gold. 

•  Tbla  aUodea  to  the  old  story,  that  Bnitna,  the  third  In  descent  from  JBnaaa,  on  quitting  Ms  n 
mni,  sailed  Ibr  parts  unknown,  landed  at  Albion,  proceedad  Inbind,  and  founded  London  oi 
inrth  side  of  the  Thames,  which  he  called  Troynovaute,  as  many  early  English  writers  call  ft. 
Tub  meaning  of  this  b,  "The  love  I  bear  my  king  and  my  country,  glv«  me  wlnga  tor  onr 
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Gentleness,  Soberness,  desire  to  do  Grood,  Friendship  to  get  the 
lore  of  many,  and  Tfuth  above  all  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have 
ail  these  things,  is  to  desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory 
ind  honest  name  are  not  the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  arc 
to  be  followed,  yet  surely  they  must  needs, follow  them  as  light 
foQoweth  fire,  though  it  were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these 
things  the  chiefest  and  infsdlible  ground  is  the  dread  and  rcve* 
reoce  of  Grod,  whereupon  shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  con- 
traries of  these  said  virtues  ;  that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindnesst 
rashness,  desire  of  harm,  unquiet  enmity,  hatied,  many  and  crafty 
falsehoods,  the  very  root  of  all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the 
only  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the 
defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all  these  mischiefs  into  you.  And 
for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say  there  is  no  man  that  would 
wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet  on  my  faith,  I  had  rather  have 
you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 

Begin  therefore  betimes.     Make  God  and  goodness  your  foun- 
dations.   Make  your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men  :  shoot  at 
that  mark :  be  no  mocker :  mocks  fellow  them  that  delight  therein. 
He  shall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleih  no  grief  in  other  men's 
I      shames.    Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind- 
I     iiess  to  be  the  greatest  offence,  and  least  punished  among  men  ; 
I     ^i  80  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  God  is  Justiser  upon  thai 
I     tlone.    Love  well  and  agree  with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise 
^d  debate  in  the  house,  there  is  unquiet  dwellinjr>     Frame  well 
yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your  fel- 
low, and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.     Such  tif 
you  are  unto  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.     Obey  and  reve- 
Wice  your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that 
W  hfe  followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ; 
UKlthe  blessing  of  Gk)d,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  aud 
hasband,  is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  ofl  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  oAen 
written  to  you  ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly 
Section  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  andl  yours  the  profit ;  and  upon  condi- 
two  that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing 
^mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty,  as  to  increase  of  years. 
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HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY.     1516—1547 

HsiTBT  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Hovurd,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Stalford,  was  born  about  1516.  We  say  abtmt 
that  year,  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  as  we  are  of 
all  that  relates  to  his  early  education,  and  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  In 
1535  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Frances  Vere  was  publicly  solemnized, 
fiom  which  time  what  relates  to  his  personal  history  is  authentic.  In  1540 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  being  sent  by  the  king  OTsr 
to  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  English  towns  and  garrisons  were  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French.  In  April,  1543, 
he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
royal  favor ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  bore  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  expedition  against  ScotlamL  In  1544  he  acted  as  field^narshal 
of  the  English  forces  on  tlie  continent,  and  in  tliat  and  tlie  two  succeeding 
years,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  skill,  at  the  sieges  of 
Landrecy  and  Boulogne. 

But  as  his  popularity  increased,  his  interest  declined  with  the  king,  whoso 
saprices  and  jealousies  grew  more  violent  with  liis  years  and-  infirmities. 
The  brilliancy  of  Surrey's  character,  the  celebrity  he  had  acquiretl  in  military 
science  in  his  command  on  the  continent,  his  general  abilities,  his  w^it,  learn- 
ing, and  affability,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king's  brotlier,  who,  as  he  saw  the  monarch's  end  approaching,  was  anxious 
to  secure  to  himself  the  protectorship  during  Edward  tlie  Sixtli's  minority; 
and  he  saw  that  the  only  ri>'al  he  had  to  fear  was  ilie  great  and  good  Earl 
<^  Surrey.     Accordingly  he  did  all  he  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  king 
against  him;  and  in  April,  1546,  he  was  recalled  from  the  continent,  imr 
prisoned  in  Windsor  Castle,'  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  sent  V> 
the  Tower.     He  was  soon  brought  to  trial.     The  accusations  against  him. 
were  of  the  most  frivolous  character,  the  chief  of  which  was  brought  againsfc 
him  by  his  unnatural  sister,  tlie  Duchess  of  Richmond.     She  said  that  b9 
wore  on  his  arms,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  what  *^  seemed,  to  her  judg- 
ment, much  like  a  close  crown ;"  and  a  cipher,  **  wliich  she  took  to  lie  dio 
king's  cipher,  H.  R"     On  this  did  she  intimate  that  her  brother  was  guil^ 
of  high  treason.     Surrey  defended  himself  with  gretit  spirit  and  ability,  anJL 
as  to  the  main  point  in  the  indictment,  showed  conclusively  tliat  his  anceo-* 
Ictrs  had,  of  a  long  continuance,  worn  Uic  same  cout  of  arms,  as  well  withirR 
tfie  kingdom  as  without;   and  tliat  it  had   constantly  been  borne  by  him- 
self in  Henry's  presence.    But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ruling  influence** 
with  Hertford  at  their  head,  detennincd  that  he  should  be  convicted.     Ao' 
oordingly  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  Janor 
aiy,  1547. 

Thus  fell,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey;  a  mmtt 
of  such  elevated  virtues,  and  such  rare  endowments,  tliat  his  untimely  doatl* 
must,  with  every  one,  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret ;  for  what  might  he  n0tf 
have  done  for  English  Literature,  had  his  life  been  spared?'    The  endow 

^  WbetP  he  wrote  tlie  flnt  poem  here  Inaerted. 

t  WArton  nya,  "Tor  Jiutneu  of  thoofht,  oorrectneu  of  style,  and  p-irtty  of  esprMekm.  Im 
tttUy  be  pronoaneed  the  flr«t  EngUth  daMtoel  poci.** 
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ments  of  his  mind  were  various;  his  acquirements  great  Tbefe  was  no 
poiitf  .r  manly  acconipUsbment  in  which  he  did  not  exceL  He  was  master 
of  die  Latin,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish  languages.  He  had  a 
Tigofous  intellect,  and  a  quick  and  ready  wit  He  was  fond  of  literary  fame, 
ind  stndious  of  literary  excellence:  but  he  beheld  it  in  others  without  envy. 
His  own  genius  was  of  a  moral  and  contemplative  cast  His  nrMe  mind 
wer  stooped  to  any  thing  that  would  inflame  passion,  or  solicit  i2i.proper 
Jraxe.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  that  not  a  single  thought  nor  a  single  ex- 
pnasioii  can  be  found  in  all  his  writings,  to  wound  the  nicest  sense  of  mo- 
deny,  or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  crown  all,  he  had  the  highest 
levereneo  for  religion,  and  the  Scriptures  were  equally  his  consolation  and 
ddigkt:  by  these  he  strengthened  those  moral  principles  which  governed  all 
Ibs  actioDs,  and  confirmed  in  his  heart  that  generous  contempt  of  vice 
iriueh  is  experienced  by  none  but  men  of  noble  minds.  Such  was  the  Earl 
ifSarrey.i 

nnONER*  IN   WINDSOR,   HE   RECOUNTETH   HIS   PLEASURE    THERE 

PASSED   IN    FORMER    YEARS. 

So  cruel  prison  how  oould  betide,  alas ! 

As  proud  Windsor?  where  I  in  lust  and  joy. 
With  a  King's  son,  my  childish*  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 

The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,* 


1 1  OBiMit  tat  taiaert  here  a  portion  of  Dr.  Nott't  rrrj  discrlmtnatinK  and  Jntt  eomparbon  be- 
'*Mi Ivrajaad  Wjatt:— ''They  were  men  wboee  mindi  nay  be  aald  to  haye  been  caat  In  the  aama 
■HoU;  lirtbey  liiflfer  only  In  those  minuter  ahadea  of  character  which  always  must  exlit  In  human 
*ttara.  In  their  lore  of  rlrtoe,  and  their  InitlncUve  hatred  and  contempt  of  vice ;  la  thctr  fkieedom 
^pcn^ml  Jealoaay ;  In  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and  InteUectual  Improvement;  In  nice  obeer- 
of  aature^  promptitude  to  action.  Intrepidity,  and  fbndncM  fbr  ronmntic  enterprlae;  In  nuig» 
uid  Uberaltty;  In  generous  support  of  others,  and  hlgh-splrtted  neglect  of  themselves:  in 
In  IMcBdshlp,  and  tender  susccpUbUity  of  aflbctlons  of  a  still  warmer  nature,  and  tn 
**ayttiBf  connected  with  sentiment  and  principle,  they  were  one  and  the  same;  but  when  thosa 
WttMkmnAoat  Urto  particulars,  they  will  be  (bund  In  some  respects  to  dllftr. 

"TjMt  had  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  penetration  Into  Uie  characters  of  men  than  Surrey  hadi 
^XesilMa  the  dlfltoraoe  In  their  satires.  Surrey,  In  his  satire  against  the  dtlsens  of  London,  deals 
"Ifhi  reproadi;  Wjratt,  In  his,  abounds  with  Irony,  and  those  nke  touches  of  ridicule  which  maka 
*■  aiktaMd  of  oar  fliutts,  and  therefbre  often  aUenUy  eflbct  amendment.  Surrey's  observation  of 
"^vaa  BilnBte;  bnt  he  directed  it  towards  the  works  of  nature  in  general,  and  the  movements 
*(  Iks  |asilOBa,rathnr  than  to  the  flolbles  and  the  characters  of  men;  hence  it  Is  that  he  et«eis  tn  the 
*>ntHlw  of  mral  obtjects,  and  Is  always  tender  and  pathetic  In  Wyatt's  oomptaUnts,  we  ^icar 
'■Ml  «f  manly  grief  which  commands  attenUon ;  and  we  listen  to  It  with  mpect,  Ibr  the  sake  of 
^tiaisuftra.  Sorrey's  distress  Is  painted  In  such  natural  terms,  that  we  make  tt  our  own,  and 
^■pln  la  hisaorrowB,  emotions  which  we  are  ooi«sclons  of  having  felt  ourselves.**  itead.  alsob  a 
^oOds  on  Snrrey  and  Wyatt  In  Uie  2d  vol.  of  ITIsraeU's  **  Amenities  of  Ltterature." 

*nit  poem  waa  written  about  IS4«,  when  Surrey  was  tanprlsoned  at  Windsor,  not  long  after  hM 
"*>afeoai  Bonkvne.  See  notice  of  his  llfb.  **lt  U  a  poem,**  says  Dr.  Nott,  •*of  slnaular  beauty, 
■■^Mf  be  ranked  among  the  nraat  perfect  compositions  In  our  language.** 

9  As  voids  •*diOd,**  *'chliaish,**  ~  childhood,"  had  In  fermer  times  a  much  larger  meaning  than 
^asv  have.  Both  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ns»  them  as  applied  to  "early  manhood.**  Toe  phra** 
"cMUl*  yar^"  theivfera,  means  to  describe  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  hlmsslf 
*niwt  entering  on  manhood.  At  the  time  of  his  resklcnce  In  Windsor,  lftS4,  Surrey  was  about 
*%MHasad  the  Dake  of  BIchmond  about  Afteen. 

*  "Vtlnvi^**  to  Bnger  aboot  a  place  In  earactatlon  or  hope :  aama  as  "to  bovar.** 
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With  eyiM  caat  up  nnto  the  Maiden's  tower,* 

And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  briglit  of  hue, 

Tlie  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  deli^^it ; 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  con  Id  but  me,* 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  otliers  right 
The  palme-play,*  where,  despoiled*  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  glsams  of  love, 
Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  bait*  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above.* 
The  graverd  groand,^  with  sleeves  tied  on  tlie  helm,* 

On  fbaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  chere,*  as  though  one  should  another  whelm. 

Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  plaint  and  of  our  ladies'  praise ; 
Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  had  fountl, 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ;  '* 

With  reins  availed,'*  and  swift-y breathed  horse, 
Witli  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 

Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls'*  eke  that  harbored  us  each  night: 

Wherewith,  alas  1  revive  within  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight ; 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
Tlie  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust ; 

The  wanton  talk^i*  the  divers  change  of  play ; 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 

Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
O  place  of  bliss  I  renewer  of  my  woes ! 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  ?  '* 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose  * 

To  other  Uef ;  **  but  unto  me  most  dear. 


I  **  Maiden's  tower,**  that  part  of  tin  caatle  where  the  ladle*  of  the  court  had  their  apartm 

•  tneh  looks  uid  entreaties  as  mlfht  have  moved  tigers  to  pity. 

•  •*  Palne-play,**  a  game  played  with  a  ball  and  hand,  so  caUed  because  the  ball  was  hit 
palait  a  was  also  played  wlUi  Uw  bat,  and  similar  to  tennis. 

«  MDespoUed,**  stripped  fbr  the  game.  *•*  To  batt.**  to  aUmv,  to  attract. 

•  «•  Which  kept  the  lead»«hove.**  The  word  •«Iead  "  Is  osed  by  old  writers  ft>r  a  fat  roof 
wRh  lead,  and  the  plural  *•  leads"  Is  tberefbre  probably  used  tor  the  walks  or  galleries  (cov« 
•cad)  aronnd  the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  where  the  ladles  might  sit  and  see  the  game  ] 
siArty. 

T  Mfhe  giaveTd  ground,**  the  space  enclosed,  made  level  with  line  graveL 

•  It  was  a  general  practice  among  ancient  knights  to  He  to  their  helmets  a  sleeve  or  iriove^ 
from  their  lady-love,  which  they  wore  not  only  In  tUts  and  tournaments,  but  even  In  lM*tla 

•  ••  Chere**  Is  used  by  all  Uw  old  poets  fbr  the  look,  the  expresston  of  the  countenance. 
M  ••  The  clothed  holts  with  green,"  the  high  hlUs  clothed  wtth  verdure. 

II  **  Rdns  availed,**  mean  slackened,  so  as  to  allow  the  horse  to  go  at  fiill  speed. 

It** Void  waUa,**  the  walls  of  those  chambers  now  desohite,  which  were  wont  each 
leeclve  us. 

U** Wanton  talk,"  playftil  eonversatkm.  The  word  ** wanton"  was  used  by  early  w 
dsaerlpUve  of  the  sporUvencas  and  lUTiooenee  of  Infiiney.  M  •«  Fere,"  eompan 

•i  ** Utt,'*  spelled  ahio  k^f  and  inw.  Is  an  adJecUve,  meaning  "dear."  The  person  here  « 
^y  iurtrci  was  probably  hU  sister,  the  Lady  Mar>  who  was  nArrtod  to  the  Duke  of  aiuomo 
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THE    FRAILTT    AND    HURTFULIfESS   OF   BSAUIT* 

Brittle  beauty,  that  Nature  made  so  frail, 

Whereof  the  gifc  is  small,  and  shorter  is  the  season ; 
Flowriug  to-day,  to-morrow  apt  to  foil ; 

Tickle*  treasure,  abhorred  of  reason : 
Dangerous  to  deal  with,  vain,  of  none  avail ; 

Costly  in  keepuig,  past,  not  worth  two  peason ;' 
Slipperer  in  sliding  than  is  an  eel's  tail ; 

Hard  to  obtain,  once  gotten  never  geason  f 
Jewel  of  jeopardy,^  that  peril  iloth  assail ; 

False  and  untrue,  enticed  ofl  to  treason ; 
En'my  to  youth,  that  most  men  bewail ; 

Ail !  bitter  sweet,  infecting  as  the  poison, 
Tbou  forest  as  the  fruit  that  with  the  frost  is  taken, 
ToKiay  ready  ripe,  to-morrow  all  to  shaken. 

Dl  PRAISE   OF    HIS   LADY-LOVE   COMPARED  WITH   ALL   OTFRKl.* 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  Tain ; 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

Tlie  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say*ii,* 

Tlian  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light, 

Or  brightest  day  tlie  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  foir ; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust, 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were; 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show.  , 

I  could  reliearse,  if  that  I  woidd, 

The  whole  effect  of  Namre'f  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mould, 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint :' 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  L 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind. 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain ; 
**  She  could  not  make  the  like  again." 


ttt 


f1ckk<."  teTtiif  no  tHudJitlon,  IkUile  to  tnddca  downfkU.  t  oFoMon.**  the  planum  #«». 

^  word  •*g«OMii,**  of  which  the  derivation  la  unknown.  Is  oaed  hy  the  old  writer*  with  dUtar 
of  mennlnf .    tpenaer  employs  K  In  the  tenee  of  **  mre  and  uooommon.**    Here  K  uemmm 
wwnrthtng  worth  poiwwlng  ;»*  far  the  aenae  of  the  paeeage  la  •*  oneefottea  not  worth  poup 


^'itwdoTieopRrdyr  that  la.  a  Jewel  which  there  la  mnch  danger  of  loalnt. 
*^ma»  my  thai  thto  ode  •* poaaaaaee  afanoat  Uie  eaae  and  gallantry  of  WaUori  Uw 
M  '■'icct.the  kinguage  pottahnd,  and  the  modutaOlon  maalcaL" 
'  ^^rV*  tor  a^p,  often  thof  need  by  the  old  wrltera. 
1 1%  •'leiBt**  iB  lurrey'a  age  oMaat  to  mciild,  to  torn  or  fhahlon  aa  the  ioalplor 
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8ith  Nature  thus  gave  her  tlie  praise 

To  be  tlie  chiefest  work  she  wrought; 
In  faith,  tnetliink  1  some  better  ways 

On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 
To  match  the  candle  with  tlie  sun. 

DESCRIPTION.  OF   SPRING.* 

The  soote*  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  ibrtli  brings^ 

With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  with  featliers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  make^  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  ibr  every  spray  now  springs; 

Tlie  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  tlie  pale,^ 
The  buck  in  brake  liis  winter  coat  he  flings; 

The  fishes  flete*  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ;• 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings;^ 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bole. 
And  thus  I  se-j  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

OF   THE    HAPPY   LIFE    AND   THE   MEANS   TO   ATTAIN   IT. 

Martial,  the  things  tliat  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find ; 
The  riches  left,  not  got  witli  pain ; 

The  fruitfiil  ground,  the  quiet  mind : 

The  equal  friend,  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance  * 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  join'd  witli  simpleness; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress : 

The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night. 
Content  thee  with  tliine  own  estate ; 

Ne  wish  for  Death,  ne  fear  his  might 

1  "Thia  aounet  la  porluips  tlw  most  beaotlfol  ipedmen  of  deacripUye  poetry  in  our  limgimf.^o*' 
br.  Hott. 

•  ••  Sootc**  wM  eontinued  In  use  long  after  Its  sabaUtnte  $weH  waa  introduced, 
t  **  Make^"  aynonymoua  with  «Mte. 

«  The  uneaalneaa  esperlenoed  by  thia  anlnal  before  be  aheda  hla  horna,  leada  talm  to  nrib  Ma  tt^ 
Hflad  agalnat  the  pallnc  of  Uic  park. 

•  "  Flete"  U  noi>wf,  to  •'paaa  rapidly  by,'*  but  nearer  to  our  ''float,"  except  tbai  It  inaaaa  «i^ 
awima  throu^  the  water  aa  well  a»  on  tta  aurfluse. 

•  Thla  waa  noi  only  the  old  Way  of  apelUng  mmaU,  hut  alao  of  pronoandnf  tt,  with  ttaa  tone  «^  M 
kmlt.  TMlnglea. 

«  Thia  line  probably  mean%  a  *'honaehold'*  or  flunOy  that  la  not  of  reoent 
pffoouaao  to  b!)  ot  duration. 
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HUGH  LATIMER.    1475—1555. 

Hr«a  Latixxb,  bishop  of  Worcester,  wa«  bom  aboat  the  year  1475, 
Being  an  only  son,  and  of  quick  parts,  his  father,  a  respectable  yeoman,  re- 
solved to  make  him  a  scholar,  and  aAer  due  preparation  he  entered  Cam- 
bridge.    He  was  a  zealous  papist  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  con- 
vertecl  by  Ttiomas  Bilney,'  and  began  with  great  zeal  to  propagate   the 
opuiiins  of  the  reformers.     During  the  reign  of  EMward  VL,  (1547 — 1553,) 
be  was  pre-eminent  among  his  zealous  contemporaries  in  spreading  the  doo> 
irb)e<  of  the  Reformation,  and,  in  cor^unction  witli  Crarmier,  was  one  of  the 
priDcipal  instruments  in  effecting  its  establishment     But  in  tlie  persecutioiM 
•f  Mary,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most  desired  victims  of  popish 
vengeance.     He  might  have  made  his  escape,  and  the  opportunity  whi(*h 
was  given  him  seems  to  tmve  been  designed;  but  Latimer  had  the  true  spirit 
of  t  iLartyr,  and  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty.     As  he  passed 
thioQgh  Smithfield  on  his  way  to  London  aAer  his  arrest,  he  exclaimed,  ••  This 
Vtace  has  long  groaned  for  me."    After  a  tedious  imprisonment  he  persisted 
.n  refhsing  to  subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and 
fte  was  led  forth  to  his  horrid  death,  October  16,  1555. 

With  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  and 
^  Bible  at  his  girdle,  he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  his  fellow 
^^*t]rr,  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London.  On  their  way  Ridley  outwent 
^timer  some  way  before;  but  he,  looking  back,  espie<l  Latimer  coming  after, 
*ud  laid  to  him,  •♦O  be  ye  there?'*  «  Yea,"  said  Latimer,  «*  have  after  as  fast 
^  I  csn  follow."  Ridley  first  entered  the  lists,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit; 
^<>d  loon  after,  Latimer,  as  usual,  in  his  prison  garb.  Latimer  iiow  suffered 
^e  keeper  to  pull  off  his  prison-garb,  and  then  he  appeared  in  a  shroud. 
Being  ready,  he  fervently  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  then  delivered 
^UDielf  to  tlie  executioner,  saying  to  Ridley  these  prophetical  words:  **Be  of 
B*^  cheer,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such 
^  torch  in  England  as  I  trust  in  God  shall  never  be  extinguished."  Two 
f^  of  gunpowder  were  fastened  under  his  arms,  tlie  explosion  of  which 
^^stantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  blood 
**<n)ed  to  gush  from  his  Iteart,  as  if  all  tlie  blood  in  his  body  had  been 
^^ioe  oolleeted.  But  i>oor  Ridley  was  less  fortunate.  His  extremities  were 
^^^nsumed  to  the  trunk  before  the  fire  affected  his  vitals,  and  he  died  in  lin- 
C^dng  anguish.' 

A   TXOMAN   OF    HENRY   SEVENTH'S   TlllB. 

My  fietther  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  bis  own,  only  be 
^d  a  faim  of  8/.  or  4/.  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he 
^ed  80  Ihuch  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.     He  had  walk  for  tio 


*  Atfent  lilBBMlf  also  a  JloaMh  prleat;  but  he  was  aSberwwrd*  Immt'tor  harwy. 

'*X«r  w«re  Uw  labors  and  conatancy  of  onr  rdbmen  at  an  Interior  to  those  of  the  early : 
^''"••r  the  Ooepd.  Wboeirer  has  admired  the  Ihltb  and  bpro^;  taflfaring*  of  If naUoe  or  Fnlyoarf^ 
**itlook  with  BO  lee*  laUslhctlon  on  those  of  Ridley,  Laltmer,  Cranmer,  and  Hooper.  It  Is  Impoe- 
*^  Mt  to  veaeiate  their  glowlnr  piety,  their  profound  hnnilllly,  their  petlenoo  onder  evftrlng^ 
^  KMlacs  of  Ood  ncicr  distresses  and  prtratlone  of  every  kind,  thelt  prayers  ft>r  their  perso 
*''<%  thrir  cseinpbKrv  snd  trl-UBphant  dosth.**— ImCstm  en  Pm^ankm  mid  ChrMitiiirir ces^n^  af 
'*^  tnlnd,  D.  D.— a  nsost  admirable  work. 

E  a* 
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hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  dt)  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while 
he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king^s  wages.  I 
can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my 
sisters  with  5/.  or  20  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
neighbours.  And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  16/.  by 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  prince, 
for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 
In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot, 
as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their 
children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  .of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  a^e  and  strength ;  as  1  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

HIS    EXAMINATION   BEFORX   THE    BISHOPS. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops,  where  I 
had  much  turmoiling ;  every  week  thrice  1  came  to  examination, 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something.  Now 
God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  that  God  gave  me 
answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should  speak.  It  was  God  indeed,  for 
else  I  had  never  escaped  them.  At  the  last  I  was  brought  forth 
to  be  examined,  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I  was 
wont  to  be  examined,  but  now  at  this  time  the  chamber  was  some- 
what altered.  For  whereas  before  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a 
fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras 
hanging  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end :  so  that  1  stood  between  the  table  and  the  chim- 
ney's end.  There  was  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  took  him  for  my 
great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table's  end. 

Then  among  all  other  questions  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafty  one,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  I  could  not  think  so  great 
danger  in  And  I  should  make  answer :  I  pray  you,  mastei 
Latimer,  saith  he,  spe^k  out :  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and 
here  be  many  that  sit  far  off.  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bid- 
den speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the 
chimney.     And,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking  in  tlie  chimney 
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behind  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my 
tDswers,  for  they  made  sure  work  that  I  should  not  start  from 
them :  there  was  no  starting  from  them. 

God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answer ;  I  could  never 
ebe  hare  escaped  it.  The  (question  was  this  :  Master  Jjatimdr, 
do  you  not  think  on  your  conscience,  that  you  have  heen  suspected 
of  heresy  ?  A  suhtle  question,  a  very  suhtle  question.  There 
was  no  holding  of  peace  would  serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had 
been  to  grant  myself  fauhy.  To  answer  it  was  every  way  full  of 
danger.  But  Giod,  which  alway  had  given  me  answer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it,  and  delivered  me  from 
their  hands. 

CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 

Here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter  against  the 
preachers.  Here  was  preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last 
year,  and  the  next  summer  followed  rebellion :  JSrgo,  preaching 
against  covetousness  >vas  the  cause  of  the  rebellion — a  goodly  ar- 
gument. Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  master  More'a 
which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney ;  and 
Here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was 
once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  might 
be)  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  tnat 
stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh  master  More,  and 
calleth  the  country  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of 
experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven.  Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white  head,  and  one 
that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  When 
noster  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  (for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was 
likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  com- 
pniy.)  So  master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and 
said :  Father,  (said  he,)  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
^is  great  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven, 
the  which  stop  it  up,  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  ?  Ye  are  the 
^est  man  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can 
tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
^'^i  more  than  any  man  here  assembled.  Yea  forsooth,  good 
ntftster,  (quoth  this  old  man,)  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  years 
^  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  any  thing  near  unto  mine 
•g«.  Well  then,  (quoth  master  More,)  how  say  you  in  this  mat- 
^^  What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats 
thS  stop  up  Sandwich  haven?  Forsooth  sir,  (quoth  he,)  I  am 
W  old  man ;  I  think  that  Tejiterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  Qood- 
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win  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  (auoth  he,)  and  I  may  re- 
member the  building  of  Tenterlon-steeple,  and  I  may  remembei 
when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Ten* 
certon-steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  o^  sands  that  stopped  the  haven ;  and  therefore  1 
think  that  Tenterton-stteple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  anc 
decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And  so  to  my  purpose,  is  preachin| 
of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterton-steeple  wai 
cause  that  Sandwich  haven  was  decayed. 


SIR  JOHN  CHEKE.     1614—1557. 

Iw  the  y(*ar  1540,  Henry  VIII.  founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Cmih 
bridge,  of  which  Cheke  was  elected  the  first  professor,  when  only  twenty-€il 
years  of  age;  so  early  was  he  distinguished  for  liis  classical  attainmentB.  In 
1544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,*  who,  on  his  accession  to  die 
throne,  rewarded  him  widi  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  and  a  grant  of 
seyeral  lands  and  manors ;  and  in  1551  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighv 
hood.  Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
severely  persecuted  hy  the  bigoted  Mary,  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Towei; 
ftript  of  his  whole  substance,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  that  dilemma  which 
tried  the  stoutest  hearts—^'  Either  turn  or  bum.**  His  religious  zeal  was  not 
proof  against  this  fiery  ordeal,  and  he  recanted.  His  property  was  zk>w  ie> 
stored;  but  his  recantation  was  followed  by  such  bitterness  of  remorse,  diat 
be  survived  it  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  the  early  age  of  fbr^-direa 

The  period  in  which  Clieke  flouri.shed  is  highly  interesting  to  letters.  His 
influence  was  very  great  in  promoting  a  taste  for  classical  ami  philological 
\paming.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  pronouncing  Greek,  which,  not 
withstanding  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  papal  cleigy,  ultimately  pre* 
Tailed  and  still  prevails.  We^are  also  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  language.  He  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
minute  attention  to  tlio  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more 
skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Bc>fore  him,  the  sentences  were 
long,  and  of\en  involved.  He  used  short  sentences,  and  wrote  with  greal^ 
precision,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  style  than  his  predecessors. 

His  works  were  numerous,  but  tliey  chirfly  consisted  of  Latin  translaticnis 
from  the  Greek.  Almost  his  only  English  work  extant  is  his  tract,  entitled 
**  The  Hurt  of  Sedition."  In  tlie  summer  of  1549  a  formidable  rebellion  Vroke 
cut  in  many  of  tlie  counties  in  England.  The  rebels  in  the  western  part 
fiivored  tiie  papal  reRgion,  which  tliey  were  desirous  to  restore.  Tliese  Sir 
John  addresses  thus : 

I  Kb  thla  Mltton  Alludcc  in  one  of  hi«  aonncfU : 

*'Thy  mgt  like  ours,  O  aonl  of  Sir  John  Cheke^  %v 

■•ted  not  leaminir  wone  than  toad  or  aap, 
When  tboo  tauffat'st  Cambridge  and  King  E<lwa3Nl  Owafc."  « 
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THB   NEW   AND   THE   OLD   BELIOION   CONTRASTED. 

Ye  rise  for  religion.  What  religion  taught  you  that  ?  If  ye 
were  offered  persecution  for  religion,  ye  ought  to  flee.  So  Christ 
teieheth  you,  and  yet  you  intend  to  fight.  If  ye  would  btand  in 
the  truth,  ye  ought  to  sufler  like  martyrs ;  and  ye  would  slay  like 
^nants.  Thus  for  reli^on,  ye  keep  no  religion,  and  neither  will 
KiUow  the  counsel  of  Cnrist  nor  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  Why 
lisc  ye  for  religion  ?  Have  ye  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  hook  ? 
Yea,  have  ye  not  all  thingfs  agreeable  to  God's  word  ?  But  the 
new  [religion]  is  different  from  the  old ;  and  therefore  ye  will 
bare  the  old.  If  ye  measure  the  old  hy  truth,  ye  have  the  oldest. 
If  76  measure  the  old  by  fancy,  then  it  is  hard,  because  men's 
&ncies  change,  to  give  that  is  old.  Ye  will  have  the  old-  stile. 
Will  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ  left,  and  his  apostles 
taught,  and  the  nrst  church  did  use  ?  Ye  will  have  that  the 
CttnoM  do  establish.  Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  that 
yehave  of  later  time,  and  newUer  invented ;  yet  that -is  it  that  ye 
desire.  And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of  Rome  afore  Christ  ? 
Men's  inventions  afore  God's  law  ?  The  newer  sort  of  worship 
Wore  the  older  ?  Ye  seek  no  religion ;  ye  be  deceived ;  ye  seek 
tuditions.  They  that  teach  you,  blind  vou ;  that  so  instruct  you, 
deceive  you.  It  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look  what 
Christ,  the  oldest  of  all,  saith.  For  he  saith,  **  oefore  Abraham 
was  made,  I  am."  If  ye  seek  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very  truth 
If  y  ^eek  the  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very  way.  If  ye  seek  ever- 
htUig  life,  he  is  the  very  hfe.  What  religion  would  ye  have 
other  how  than  his  religion?  You  would  have  the  Bibles  in 
tgain.    It  is  no  mervail ;  your  hlind  guides  should  lead  you  hlind 

Bat  why  should  ye  not  like  that  [religion]  which  God's  word 
establisheth,  the  pnmitive  church  hath  authorized,  the  greatest 
learned  men  of  this  realm  have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the 
parliament  hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth  T  Is 
It  not  truly  set  out  T  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than  Christ's  apos- 
tles used  I  Ye  think  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  Dare  ye,  com* 
iDons,  take  upon  you  more  learning  than  the  chosen  bishops  and 
clerki  of  this  realm  have  ?     ♦         ♦  •  *  * 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  point  of  religion,  that  Qod  will 
^worshipped  as  he  hath  prescribed,  and  not  as  we  have  devised. 
And  that  his  will  is  wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  fuU  of 
^'s  spirit,  and  profitable  to  teach  the  t(uth. 
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JOHN  HEY  WOOD.    Died  1566. 
THB    DRAHA.^ 

Tai  naine  of  John  Heywood  introduces  as  at  once  to  that  department  01 
Utemture,  in  which  tlie  English  have  excelled  all  the  other  nationi  of  tbi 
world— the  Drama.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  date  for  the  origin  od 
the  English  Drama.  In  tracing  its  history,  however,  we  must  make  fou 
divisions— tlie  Miracle  Plays— the  Moral  Plays — the  Interludes— and  dn 
Legitimate  Drama. 

Trc  MiRACLX  Plats.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  civi* 
UzatioD,  most  countries  of  Europe  possessed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  enter 
tainment,  consisting  of  tlie  principal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the  saints ;  whence  they  were  called  Ifans- 
det,  or  MiracU  Plays,  Some  of  their  subjects  were  The  Creation~->The  Fwil 
if  Man— The  Flood— Abraham's  Sacrifice— The  Birth  of  Christ— His  Bap- 
tism, Sto.  Tliese  plays  were  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  were  under  their  im 
mediate  management,  for  they  maintained  that  tliey  were  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  language  and  the  representations  of 
these  plays  were  indecorous  and  profane  in  the  highest  degree :  and  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  society,  when  ecclesiastics  patronised  such  scenes 
of  blasphemy  and  pollution!  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  **the  good  old 
times,"  for  **  times"  were  doubtless  (ar  worse  then  than  now. 

Moral  Plats.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  tlie  Drama  was  the  MarnU 
Play.  The  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  of  which  the  characters  were  chiefly 
allegorical  or  abstract  They  were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  Min^ 
cles,  as  they  endeavored  to  convey  soimd  moral  lessons,  an<l  at  the  same  time 
gave  occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imagingvforth  the 
characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  T\\e  only  scriptural 
character  retained  in  them,  was  the  Devil.  He  was  rendered  as  grotesque 
and  hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  he  wore.  We  learn  diat  his 
exterior  was  shaggy  and  hairy,  one  of  the  characters  mistaking  him  for  a 
dancing  bear.  That  he  had  a  tail,  if  it  required  proof,  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  one  play,  the  other  chief  character,  called  Vice,  asks  him 
for  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  fly-trap.  Thu«,  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
quite  a  sober  performance,  was  rendered  no  little  entertaining. 

1  W«  BOW  enter  upon  the  age  of  Cluecn  Elizabeth,  and  I  cannot  but  Inaert  here  the  fbUowfnf  iae 
vanarka  from  the  llth  toL  of  the  EJinburf  h  Rerlew  >—"  We  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  hei* 
■aytng  a  wofd  or  two  of  a  class  of  writer*,  whom  we  hnre  long  worshipped  hi  secret  with  a  sort 
9i  Molatroiis  ▼eBeraUon,  and  now  find  onoe  more  brouirbt  fbrward  as  oandklates  fbr  put>lte  applauM 
The  era  to  which  they  belong^  indeed,  baa  alwijrs  appeared  to  us  by  fkr  Uie  brightest  to  the  history 
of  English  Uterntor^  or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity.  There  never  was,  anywhere,  any 
thing  Uke  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapkjd  from  the  middle  of  Ellxabeth*s  reign  to  the  period 
or  tke  Beatoratlon.  In  point  of  real  fbree  and  originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Perldea.  nor 
tke  age  of  Aogutua,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  Xn  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  tnto  compailaoB  j 
ft»r.  In  that  short  period,  we  shall  And  the  names  of  almost  all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has 
aver  prodooad,— the  names  of  Shalispeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sidney,  and  Rookcr,  ani 
Tayhir,  and  Barrow,  and  Balelgh,  and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cud  worth,  and  Hobbea,  and  iwnij 
others ; — men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  oonipaaa 
tnd  Tcmdk  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creaUve  and  original ;— not  perfiscUng  ait  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  Justness  of  their  reasonings;  but  making  vast 
and  substantial  additions  to  t&e  materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hercafler  Iw  ook 
ployed,— and  onlargtog ,  to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extant,  both  the  stores  and  the 
4f  Um  human  ftcultlea 
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IiTBiLuim.>  The  Interludes  were  something  between  the  Moml  PUijn 
ud  the  modem  Drama.  The  Moral  Plays  were  frequent  in  the  reign  of 
UenijrVL  (1422—1461.)  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (148{^— 1009)  they 
floor^ed  in  all  their  glory,  and  continued  in  force  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
tbe  nxteenth  century.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  a  real  human  being 
viiha  buRian  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken  the-  S3rmpathies,  and 
k«ep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  impress  them  with 
Bonl  truths,  than  a  being  who  only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  Thf 
nbititution  of  these  for  Uie  symbolical  characters,  gradually  took  place  dup 
tag  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  before  its  close  tlie  English 
dnuna,  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

One  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  Interhtda  Mras  Jolm  Heywood,  or  as 
he  vas  commcmly  called,  **  Merry  John  Heywood."  He  Mras  a  native  of 
London,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  unknowiL  He  studied  for  some  time  m 
Ostotd,  but  did  not  take  his  degree.  He  was  of  a  social  festive  genius,  the 
fiivorite  of  Henry  VIII^  and  afterwards  of  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  who 
vere  delighted  with  his  dramatic  representations.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
the  tatter  should  have  been  so  much  pleased,  as  Hoy  wood  exposed,  in  terms 
<^gieat  severity,  the  vicious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  play  which  per* 
hipi  best  illustrates  the  genius  of  Heywood,  is  tliat  called  the  •*  Four  P's," 
which  b  a  dialogue  between  a  Paliner,^  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,*  and  a 
PMler.  Four  such  knaves  aflbrded  io  humorous  a  man  as  Heywocxl  was, 
■bnndant  materials  for  satire,  and  he  has  improve<l  tliem  to  some  advantage. 
The  piece  opens  with  the  Palmer,  who  boa«its  of  his  peregrinations  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  Rome,  to  Santiago  in  Spain,  and  to  a  score  of  other  shrines. 
This  boasting  was  interrupted  by  the  Pardoner,  who  tells  him  tliat  he  has 
been  foolish  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  when  he  might  have  obtained 
^  olvect  of  his  joumey-^the  pardon  of  his  sins— at  home. 

For  at  your  door  myself  doth  dwell, 
Who  oould  have  saved  your  soul  as  well. 
As  all  your  wide  wandering  shall  do. 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 

The  Palmer  will  not  hear  his  labors  tlius  disparaged,  and  he  tlms  exclaimf 
to  the  impostor,  the  relic-vender : 

Right  seldom  is  it  seen,  or  never, 

Tliat  truth  and  Pardoners  dwell  together. 

The  Pardoner  then  rails  at  the  folly  of  pilgrimages,  and  asserts  in  strong 
iBnni  the  virtues  of  his  spiritual  nostrums ; 

With  small  cost,  and  without  any  pain, 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain. 

The  Poticary  now  sx>eaks,  and  is  resolved  to  have  his  share  of  the  merit 
Of  what  avail  are  all  the  wanderings  of  the  one  or  the  relics  of  the  other, 
>Btil  flie  soul  b  separated  from  the  body?    And  who  sends  ao  many  into  tha 


*  AipMln  or  fturoe,  m  cmDed  because  tbey  were  played  tt  Ikt  Mtrmb  ^f  fnlMlf. 

*  tvary  Fibacr  vaa  a  PUgnm,  but  every  PUfrlm  was  not  a  Palmer.  The  PUgrtm  so  called  was  onr 
tMM  any  Ibrelrii  shore,  and  who  on  his  return  wore  some  badice  peculiar  to  the  piaoa 
Those.  t>r  Instance,  who  Tlsttcd  the  sUtue  of  St.  James  at  Santteffo  (Spain)  wore,  on  their 

the  sealiep-sheH  ao  flrvquent  in  that  neUrhbourliood.    But  the  term  Palmer  was  applied  le 
01^  who  iMd  vlslled  the  holy  phuxa  of  PaleiUne,  in  token  of  wliicb  he  bore  In  his  hat  a  sval! 
«r  the  pate,  which  so  much  sbounds  in  that  region. 

*  ts  tatf  Haws  the  apothecary  and  pl)y»l«.UD  were  united  iu  the  same  person. 
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cUier  world  as  the  apothecary  ?  Except  such  as  may  happen  to  be  h 
(which,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  may  bo  the  fate  of  the  Palmer  an< 
doner,)  who  dies  by  any  other  help  than  that  of  the  apothecary  t  As, 
(ore,  it  is  he,  he  says,  who  fills  lieaven  with  inmates,  who  is  so  moch  e 
tc  the  gratitude  of  mankind  ?  The  Pardoner  is  here  indignant,  and  ask 
is  the  benefit  of  dying,  and  what,  consequently,  the  use  of  an  apochecai] 
should  he  kill  a  thousand  a  day,  to  tnen  who  are  not  in  a  state  of 
And  what,  retorts  the  other,  would  be  the  use  of  a  thousand  pardons 
the  neck,  unless  people  died  ?  The  Poticary,  who  is  the  roost  sensible 
three,  concludes  that  all  of  them  are  rogues,  when  the  Pedier  makes 
peamnce. 

He,  like  his  companions,  commends  his  wares.  How  can  there  I 
love  without  courtship  ?  And  how  can  women  be  won  without  such 
ing  gifts  as  are  in  his  sack  ? 

Who  liveth  in  love  and  love  would  win, 
Even  at  this  pack  he  must  begin. 

He  Uien  displays  his  wares,  and  entreats  them  to  buy :  but  the  chur 
of  that  day  were  beggars,  not  buyers ;  and  the  Poticary  is  no  less  ci 
At  length  die  Pardoner  reverts  to  the  subject  of  conversation  when  the 
entered,  and,  in  order  to  draw  out  tlie  opinion  of  the  last  comer,  stai 
argument  between  himself  and  his  two  companions.  Tlie  Pedier  se< 
first,  surprised  that  the  profession  of  an  apotliecary  is  to  kill  men,  and 
the  world  may  very  well  do  without  one ;  but  the  otlier  assures  him 
under  a  mistake ;  that  the  Poticary  is  the  most  useful,  and  for  this  i 
reason,  that  when  any  man  feds  that  his  "  conscience  is  ready,"  all 
to  do  b  to  send  for  the  practitioner,  who  will  at  once  despatch  him. 

Weary  of  their  disputes  for  pre-eminence  of  merit  and  usefulne 
Pedier  proposes  that  the  other  three  shall  strive  for  the  mastery  by  lyii 
that  the  greatest  liar  shall  be  recognised  as  head  of  tlie  rest  The  t 
imposes  on  them  cannot,  he  says,  be  a  heavy  one,  for  all  are  use< 
Tfa«y  are  each  to  tell  a  tale.  The  Poticary  commences,  and  tlie  Pc 
follows.  Their  lies  are  deemed  very  respectable,  but  tlie  Palmer  is 
victorious,  as  he  ends  his  tale  in  these  words  >— 

Yet  have  I  seen  many  a  mile. 
And  many  a  woman  in  the  while  j 
And  not  one  good  city,  town,  or  borough, 
In  Qiristendom  but  I  have  been  thorough : 
And  this  I  would  ye  should  understand, 
I  have  seen  women,  five  hundred  tliousand : 
Yet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been, 
Of  all  the  women  that  I  have  seen, 
,  I  never  saw  nor  knew  in  my  conacience. 

Any  one  woman  out  of  patience. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  surprise  of  the  other  three  at  tliis  astoundinf 
tion,  except  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  to  express — unw 
yet  involuntarily — ^the  Palmer's  superiority  in  the  **  most  ancient  and 
■rt  of  lying." 

Poticary,    By  the  mass,  there's  a  great  lie ! 
Pardsmer.  I  never  heard  a  greater — ^by  our  Lady ! 
Pedier,      A  greater  1  nay,  knew  you  any  one  so  great  1 

And  to  ends  tlie  old  interlude  of  «  Merry  John  Hey  wood,"  of  the  «  Fo 
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JOHN  STILL, 
AND   HIS   OABIMER   OURTON's    NXBDLE. 

To  John  Still,  master  of  arts  of  Christ*s  CoIlegOt  Cambridge,  and  imhae 
qnently  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  ai^ 
eiibed  the  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  language.  It  was  first  acted  in  1965, 
and  was  printed  in  1575,  under  the  following  title :  "A  ryght  pithy,  pleasani, 
irjd  merie  Comedy,  intytuled  Crammer  Gurton's  Nedle;  played  on  fiie  stage 
OLt  longe  ago  in  Christens  Col  ledge,  in  Cambridge.  Made  by  Mr.  S.,  master 
of  art."  As  the  first  comedy  in  our  language,  it  would  demand  attention, 
icdependent  of  its  merit  But  it  hat  a  sort  of  merit  in  its  way.  It  is  written 
in  rhymes  The  humor  is  broad,  familiar,  and  grotesque.  The  characters 
are  sketched  with  a  strong,  though  coarse  outline,  and  are  to  the  last  con- 
nstently  supported.  Some  of  the  language,  however,  and  many  of  the  inci- 
dents, are  such  as  give  us  no  very  favorable  view  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  when  the  most  learned  and  polislietl  of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  a 
university,  could  listen  with  delight  lO  dialogue  of\cn  tinctured  with  phrases 
of  the  lowest  and  grossest  character,  and  that,  too,  written  by  a  prelate.  But, 
IS  a  curiosity,  we  will  give  the  outline  of  this  old  piece. 

The  characters  consist  of  Diccon,  a  cunning  wag,  who  lives  on  stolen  bacon 
and  mischief;  Uodge,  a  mere  bumpkin;  Gammer  Gurton,  and  Dame  Chat, 
two  brawling  old  wives ;  Mas  Doctor  Rat,  an  intermeddling  priest,  who 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  head  than  lose  a  tithe-pig ;  and  Gib, 
the  cat     The  plot  turns  upon  the  loss  of  the  Gammer's  only  needle, 

A  little  thing  with  an  hole  in  the  end,  as  bright  as  any  siller, 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as  any  pillar. 

Fhe  disaster  happens  while  tlie  dame  is  mending  an  article  of  clothing  of 
ker  man  Hodge.     In  the  midst  of  the  operation,  Gib,  the  cat,  who  is  no  un- 
important personage  in  the  play,  disnurbs  the  Gammer's  serenity  by  making 
a  furtive  attempt  on  a  pan  of  milk.     Tlie  Gammer,  in  a  passion,  throws  the 
before-mentioned  article  of  apparel  at  Gib,  and  that  valuable  instrument  of 
female  economy  is  most  unhappily  lost     After  a  fruitless  search  in  all  ima- 
ginable places,  Diocon,  the  bedlam,  seeing  that  this  afiair  would  afibrd  some 
aport,  straightway  hies  liim  to  Dame  Chat,  and  tells  her  how  Gammer  Gur- 
ton has  accused  her  of  stealing  her  poultry.     He  next  applies  to  the  Gammer, 
and  vows  he  saw  Dame  Chat  pick  up  the  needle  at  the  Gammer's  door. 
This  brings  the  two  old  ladies  together.     Tlie  one  accuses  the  other  of  steal- 
ing her  goods,  and  from  words  tliey  soon  proceed  to  blows,  in  which  Dame 
Chat  comes  off  victorious.     In  this  extremity  the  Gammer  applies  for  relief 
to  the  curate,  Doctor  Rat     Here  again  Diccon  interposes,  and  persuades  the 
li^snied  ecclesiastic  to  creep  in  tlie  silent  hour  of  night  into  Dame  Cliat^s 
liouse,  when  he  will  see  bor  at  work  with  the  aforesaid  needle.    Meanwhile 
^licon  gives  Dame  Chat  notice  that  Hodge  will  tliat  night  pay  an  evil-inten* 
^'(^^  visitation  to  her  poultry.     The  dame  accordingly  prepares  for  his  re- 
ception, and  instead  of  tlie  needle,  die  doctor  meets  with  a  door-bar,  wielded 
"T  the  masciUine  hand  of  the  Dame,  (who  conceives  it  to  be  Hodge,)  to  the 
™>«mall  detriment  of  the  said  Doctor's  skull.     To  the  baily  Gammer  Gurtott 
l^as  now  recourse ;  when,  after  a  long  argument,  the  autlior  of  the  mischief  is 
d-scovered,  and  enjoine<l  a  certain  ceremony  by  way  of  expiation;  and  aji  a 
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fieliminaiy  step,  gives  Hodge  a  smart  thump  on  a  part  of  his  person,  that,  to 
the  recipient's  great  discomfiture,  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  invaluable 
needle,  which  it  seems  had  been  securely  lodged  in  tliat  aforementioned 
article  of  clothing  on  which  the  Gammer  hod  been  at  work. 

Hodge's  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  needle,  and  hia  attempt 
to  elicit  a  friendly  spark  from  Gib's  eyes  to  h^lp  him  to  light  his  candle^  a 
described  with  great  humor. 

Tlie  Gammer's  boy  says: —     • 

Gammer,  if  ye  will  laugh,  look  in  but  at  the  door, 
And  see  how  Hodge  lieth  tombling  and  tossing  amids  the  fkmr, 
Raking  there,— some  fire  to  find  among  the  ashes  dead. 
Where  there  is  not  one  sparlc  so  big  as  a  pin's  head : 
At  last  in  a  dark  corner  two  sparks  he  thought  he  sees. 
Which  were  indeed  nought  else,  but  Gib  our  cat's  two  eyes. 
Pufil^  quod  Hodge,  thinking  thereby  to  have  fire  without  doubt ; 
With  that  Gib  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fire  went  out ; 
And  by  and  by  them  opened,  even  as  they  were  before. 
With  that  the  sparks  appeared  even  as  they  had  done  of  yore ; 
And  ever  as  Hodge  there  blew  the  fire  as  he  did  tliink, 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  began  to  wink ; 
Till  Hodge  fell  to  swearing,  as  came  best  to  his  mrn. 
The  fire  was  sure  bewitcht,  and  therefore  would  not  burn : 
At  last,  Gib  up  the  stairs  among  the  old  posts  and  pins, 
And  Hodge  he  hied  him  after,  till  broke  were  both  his  shins. 

And  so  ends  the  himiorous  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 


ROGER  ASCHAM.     1515—1568. 


The  name  of  Roger  Ascham  deservedly  ranks  high  in  English  literatures 
He  was  bom  in  1515,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.*  Tliat  he  was  pre-eminonily  skilled  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  a  few  years  aAer  he  leA  tlie  University  he 
was  invited  by  Sir  John  Cheke  to  l>et*ome  preceptor  of  the  learned  languages  to 
Elizabeth;  which  ofllce  he  dirt^harj^eil  for  two  years  with  great  cretlit  and  satis- 
faction to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  illustrious  pupil.  Soon  afier  this,  he  w«nt 
abroad,  and  reniaine<l  about  three  years  in  Germany.  On  his  return  he  wai 
selected  to  fiLi  the  ofiice  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI.,  but  on  the  death  of 
the  king  he  retired  to  tlie  University.  On  the  acce^ion  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
immediately  distinguished,  aud  read  with  tlie  queen,  some  hours  every  day, 

1  **  A»cl«in  entered  Canbrldre  at  a  time  when  the  laat  rK*t  revoluUoD  of  the  InteUecCnal  world 
wu  fllllnf  erery  academical  mind  with  ardor  or  anxteCy.  The  deatmcUon  of  the  ConatantinopoBlaa 
cnptrei  (14U|)  bad  drlTen  the  Greeks  with  their  lanifuafe  Into  the  Interior  parts  of  Boroye,  tha  ait 
vf  prlnUnff  had  made  the  hooks  casDy  attainable,  and  Greek  now  began  to  lie  taufht  In  England. 
Fhe  doctrines  of  Lnther  had  already  flUed  all  the  nations  of  the  Bomlsh  eommnalon  with  eoatn^ 
D*er«y  asd  dlasen«ioB.  New  studies  of  Uteratare,  and  new  tenets  of  rdlglon,  tmnd  employoMBt  i» 
tn  who  were  dostrons  of  truth,  or  ambtUons  of  fiime.  Learning  was  at  that  thne  proaaeotad  wirh 
ttat  cagcmeu  and  pcrieTeranee  which  in  this  age  of  IndlArence  and  dissipation  it  is  not  "asy  to 
conceive.  To  teaei.,  or  to  learn,  was  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  academical  Ufe;  and 
an  emulation  of  study  was  raised  by  Chekc  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the  present  age  perfaapa  owes 
many  adTsntage^  without  remembering  or  knowing  Ps  beneftulom.**  Bead— Johnson's  **  Lite  of 
AfedMW,'*  ntt.  lOC^  of  Murphy's  edition. 
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In  the  Latin  and  Greek  h»iiguHg;-s.  In  this  office,  nnl  in  thnl  of  Latin  S'Cre- 
taxy,  he  continued  at  court  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1568,  at  the  age  of  AAy-three. 

The  two  principal  works  of  Ascham  are  the  ^Toxophilus'*  and  "The 
School  Master.**  The  Toxophiius'  i^,  as  its  name  imports,  a  treatise  t.pon 
archery ;  and  the  main  design  of  Aschain  in  wridng  it  was  to  apologize  ibr 
the  zeal  with  which  he  studieii  and  practised  the  art  of  shoodng,  and  to 
show  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art  in  all  nations  ai«d  at  all  times,  and  its 
acknowledged  utility  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  but  as  an  innocent  and  en- 
gaging pastime  in  dmes  of  peac^.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  diak^ue  fornrit 
the  speakers  being  Toxophiliis,  a  lover  of  archery,  and  Philologus,  a  student. 
After  a  very  graceful  introducdon,  Toxophiius  proceeds  to  show  that  some 
relaxation  and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  "  sadde  matters  of  the  minde," 
a  position  which  the  studious  Philologus  endeavors  to  controvert' 

Philologus, — How  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  either 

of  Aristotle  or  TuUy,  I  cannot  tell ;  this  I  am  sure,  which  thing 

this   fair  wheat  (God  save  it^  maketh  me  rem t  Tiber,  that  those 

husbandmen  which  rise  earliest,  and  come  latest  home,  and  are 

content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the 

field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the 

harvest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noon  time  of  the  day, 

or  else  make  merry  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale.     And  so  a 

scholar  that  purposes  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 

and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow  thereafter. 

Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as  it  is  very  timely  and 

when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it 

may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour. 

Toxophiius, — For  contrary  wise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  bus- 
land  at  his  book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  cime  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time  fallow,  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  corn.     This  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed 
crery  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain 
is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  barn  and  threshed,  giveth 
▼cry  evil  faule.'     So  those  which  never  leave  poring  on  their 
books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
sod  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.     And  thus 
yoQr  husbandry,  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge  that  ofl  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a  good  bus* 
tisiid,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.     And  surely  the  best  wico 


^toa  IMM  (r«f««).  *'R  bow,**  and  pUht  {^Ui),  •<•  friend.**  The  original  UU«  rant  Ihosv- 
"^^■•plttiM,  tte  Bdiole  or  FuUtloni  of  ShooUof^  eontnyned  in  II  Bookeo.  Written  by  llofi<K 
^"Avn  1M4,  utd  now  newljr  pcruned.  PlcMaunt  fbr  all  Gentlemen  and  Teomen  of  Knfiandc^  tn 
^'■yr  varttae  to  raade,  and  profltable  fbr  theyr  lue  to  fbUowe,  both  In  Warre  and  Psaee.** 

'Vir  an  adrntraUe  crtUd«ni  of  the  worki  of  Roger  Aacham,  aee  BetttMpoctive  IteTlew,  tw.  re* 
*H  iohnaonPe  Ufe,  ja«t  quoted  flrom :  also,  a  weU-written  Itfle  tn  Hartley  CoteridgeTs  •  Urm  of  Db- 

•  Rrodnoe. 
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to  learning  must  needs  have  much  recreation  and  easing  from  their 
t)Ook,  or  else  they  mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits 
can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  lutinef,  that 
a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  time 
as  when  a  man  needs  play,  when^  the  base  and  dull  string  need- 
eth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 

The  work  also  goes  fully  into  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  so  that  the 
«  Schole  for  Shootinge"  is  a  complete  manual  of  archery,  containiTig  not  only 
a  learned  hirtory  of  tlie  art,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  its  excellence  and 
ntility,  but  likewise  the  most  minute  practical  details,  even  down  to  the 
species  of  goose  from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked 
for  tlie  sliaft.  The  following  is  a  spccbnen  of  his  lively  and  ehtertuining 
manner  :— 

IN   PRAISE    OF   THE    GOOSE. 

Toxophilus, — Yet  well  fare  the  gentle  goose,  which  bringeth 
to  a  man  so  many  exceeding  commodities  !  For  the  goose  is 
man's  comfort  in  war  and  in  peace,  sleeping  and  waking.-  What 
praise  soever  is  given  to  shooting,  the  goose  may  challenge  the 
best  part  of  it.  How  well  doth  shernake  a  man  fare  at  hia  table  I 
How  easily  doth  she  make  a  man  lie  in  his  bed  !  How  fit,  even 
as  her  feathers  be  only  for  shooting,  so  be  her  quills  for  writing. 

Philologus, — Indeed,  Toxophile,  that  is  the  best  praise  you 
gave  to  a  goose  yet,  and  surely  I  would  have  said  you  had  been 
to  blame  if  you  had  overskipt  it» 

Toxophilua. — The  Romans,  I  trow,  Philologe,  not  so  much  be- 
cause a  goose  with  crying  saved  their  capitolium,  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in  the  top  of  the 
capitolium,  and  appointed  also  the  censors  to  allow,  out  of  the 
common  batch,  yearly  stipends  for  the  finding  of  certain  geese ; 
the  Romans  did  not,  I  say,  give  all  this  honor  to  a  goose  for  that 
good  deed  only,  but  for  other  infinite  mo,'  which  come  daily  to  a 
man  by  geese ;  and  surely  if  I  should  declaim  in  the  praise  of 
any  manner  of  beast  living,  I  would  choose  a  goose.  But  the 
goose  hath  made  us  flee  too  far  from  our  matter. 

But  Ascham  had  another  object  in  writing  the  Toxophilus:  it  was  with  tb« 
Tiew  of  presenting  to  tlie  public  a  specimen  of  a  purer  and  more  correct 
Mnglisfi  style  than  that  to  which  they  had  hitlierto  been  accustomed;  and 
with  tlie  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learned  from  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  dieir  vernacular  language.* 
i)onscquently,  he  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  style  truly  English  in 

1  WhcreM.  S  More. 

S  May  he  not,  tn  hit  kind  and  benevolent  heart,  haT*  had  another  motive  in  writing  the  ToaopMp 
Iva,  namely,  to  divert  attention  of  the  people  fTom  many  of  the  barbarous  8|>orUi  which  exMad  la 
Him  nail  Mch  a«  bear4iMlUne  and  buU-bciiUng.  It  is  on  record  that  Queen  Elisabeth,  aooa  an«r  alM 
•Mended  U>e  throne,  entertained  tiie  French  ambassadors  with  bear  and  buU-battiag»  juid 
hwMlA  a  sVMctatreM  of  the  nmoseaient  untU  six  in  the  evening  1 1 
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l>«m  eompoeitiop;  luid  was  ainonf  the  first  to  reject  Uie  iim  o5  foreign  M'onli 
uA  idioms;  a  fiuhion  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  began  to  be  very 
prevalent    The  following  ia 

HIS   APOLOOT   FOR   WRITING   IN   ENOLUH. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me  either  for  taking  such  a  matter  in 
handf  or  else  for  writing  it  in  the  English  tongue,  this  answer  1 
may  make  him,  that  when  the  best  of  the  realm  think  it  honest 
for  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to  suppose  it 
vile  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have  written  it  in  another 
tOQgtie  had  been  both  more  profitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more 
honest  for  my  name,  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if 
with  a  little  hinderance  of  my  profit  and  name  may  come  any  fur- 
therance to  the  pleasure  or  commodity  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men of  England,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And 
II  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  so  excellently 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  English  tongue, 
contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter 
ind  handling,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least 
learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin  have  been  most  bold  in 
Engiish :  when  surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not 
moat  able  to  write.  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  think  as  wise  men  do :  as  so  should  every  man  understand  him, 
tad  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  but,  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and 
Itab'an,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.  Once  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  enriched  and 
increased  thereby,  saying.  Who  wiU  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 
man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer  ?  Truly 
(QQoth  I)  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone,  but 
tiyou  put  nudvesye^  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer, 
uid  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be  known, 
tior  yet  wholesome  for  the  body. 

The  other  principal  work  of  Roger  Ascham  is  his  «  School  Master.*^    Of 


tfte tttle  la,  •*Tte  Idwol  Maater,  or  plain  and  perftat  way  of  taachtnff  ebOdren  to  nndersUnd, 
**^ and  apnak  tkm  Lntin  tongue;  but  apeelally  purpoa«d  for  tbo  privato  brlnilnff  up  of  youth  !a 
*=>QcaMn  and  noblmmm'a  booaca,  and  oommodloua  alao  fbr  all  audi  a«  bar*  fbrgot  tba  Lattn  tongna^ 
*<  would  by  tbmaclTaa,  and  witbout  •  acbool  maater,  tn  tbort  time  and  witb  amall  pains,  reoowr  a 
"■■(lent  babOtty  to  nodcrrtand,  wrtte,  and  apeak  LaUn."  One  of  tba  moat  eurloua  tUlaa  oi  o*d 
^■•kthtbaMlowtas,  wblcbl  will  fi^e  In  ftiU  fbr  tbe  bumor  of  It 

"Ibtakc  and  Weleome :  or  tbe  Ounoua  Hiatorle  of  tbe  mo«t  part  of  Drtnka  In  oaa  now  In  tbe  Mut* 
'^Mi  oCOrcat  Brtttalne  auJ  Ireland :  wllb  an  trapeciall  declaration  of  tbe  potency,  vertoa,  and  opiv 
of  ear  BngUab  Ale :    Witb  a  dencrlptlon  or  all  soru  of  Water*,  from  tbe  Ocean  tea  *o  Um 
lef  a  Woman.    As  also,  tbe  cause*  of  all  sorts  or  Weather,  Ciire  or  fbule,  sleet,  ralne,  baOc 
vapoura^  p>?ttdiS  atormaa,  wlndea,  tbonder  a^  UfhUUnf .    poMpHad  PfM 
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ibis,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  (*It  is  conceived  with  great  vigor,  ani  finished  wi 
great  accuracy :  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  givt 
for  the  study  of  languages."     He  thus  recommends  an 

INTERMIXTURK   OF   8TUDT   AND   EXERGUE. 

I  would  wish,  that  beside  some  good  time,  fitly  appomted,  ar 
constantly  kept,  to  increase  by  reading  the  knowledge  of  it 
tongues,  and  learning,  young  gentlemen  should  use,  and  deligl 
in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes.  And  goc 
cause  why :  for  the  self-same  noble  city  of  Athens,  justly  coo 
mended  of  me  before,  did  wisely,  and  upon  great  consideratioi 
appoint  the  muses,  Apollo  and  Pallas,  to  be  patrons  of  learning  i 
their  youth.  For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also  ladies  ( 
dancmg,  mirth,  and  minstrelsy;  Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  an 
author  of  cunning  playing  upon  instruments;  Pallas  also  w< 
lady  mistress  in  wars.  Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  but  thi 
learning  should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mirth  and  come) 
exercises ;  and  that  war  also  should  be  governed  by  learning  ax 
moderated  by  wisdom ;  as  did  well  appear  in  those  captains  < 
Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  Ccesar,  tl 
two  diamonds  of  Rome.  And  Pallas  was  no  more  feared  i 
wearing  ^gida^^  than  she  was  praised  for  choosing  Olivrnm^ 
whereby  shmeth  the  glory  of  learning,  which  thus  was  govem< 
and  mistress,  in  the  noble  city  of  Athens,  both  of  war  and  peao 

That  the  schoolmaster  wi»s  not  so  well  rewarded  at  tliis  periotl,  notwit 
standing  the  high  value  placed  on  classical  literature,  may  be  drawn  fro 
the  following  complaint  of  Aschum,  on 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    NEGLECTED    EDUCATION. 

It  is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  amon 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  hors« 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children,  'i'hey  say  nay  in  won 
but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  ti: 
other  two  hundred  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laug] 
eth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as 
should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-orderc 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children;  and,  therefore,  in  tl 
end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  the 
children.' 


In  tne  mgn  Xhitch  tongue,  bj  the  pnineftUl  and  Industrlona  HuMrieke  Van  Spenffle;  a 
trewer  of  Lnbeek ;  and  now  most  learnedly  enlarged,  ampllAed,  and  tranKlatra  Into  Eogllah 
sad^rerM:  By  Jatan  Taylor.  London:  Printed  by  Anne  OrlAn,  iftsr,  «to.** 

1  Tbe  JBgta,  the  Bhleld  of  Minerva. 

I  The  oUve^  which  «hp  Is  wld  to  hare  produced,  and  tliiia  had  the  right  to  give  h«r  name  (A^ 
to  Athena. 

t  Bow  true  tt  la;  and  rvp*  nmtt  be—**aa  ye  sow,  so  »haU  ye  abo  reap." 
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DANGERS   OF   FOREIGN    TRAVEL. 


I  know  divers  noble  personages,  and  many  worthy  gentlemen 
of  £ngland,  whom  all  the  syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  un- 
twine from  the  mast  of  Grod's  word  ;  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanity 
orertum  them  from  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  honesty. 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  sometime  my  dear 
frieDds,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going  into  that  country  the  more,) 
who,  parting  out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine, and  well  furnished  with  the  fear  of  God,  returned  out  of 
Italy  worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court.     1 
know  divers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  innocent  life,  men 
of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
worse  marmers,  but  also  with  less  learning ;  neither  so  willing  to 
lire  orderly,  nor  yet  so  hable  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 
iiome,  before  they  went  abroad.       »  »  ♦  • 

But  I  am  afraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers  into  Italy  do 
not  eschew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but  go,  and  ride,  and  run, 
and  fly  thither;  they  make  great  haste  to  come  to  her;  they 
make  great  suit  to  serve  her ;  yea,  I  could  point  out  some  with 
my  finger,  that  never  had  gone  out  of  England,  but  only  to  serve 
Circe  in  Italy,  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  you  think  we  judge  amiss,  and  write 
too  sore  against  you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayeth  of  the  English- 
man; what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth 
plainly  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what  is  learned  by  you,  say- 
ing, JEngiese  ItaliaruUo,  e  un  Diabolo  incamaio :  that  is  to  say, 
**  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life 
and  condition."       ♦  ♦  *     .       *  *  * 

If  some  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  Englishman  Italian- 
ated,  I  will  plainly  tell  him  :  "  He  that  by  living  and  travelling 
in  Italy,  bringeth  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion, 
the  learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  Italy." 
That  18  to  say,  for  rehgion,  papistry,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
commonly  than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious 
heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's  matters ; 
for  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England 
before ;  for  manners,  variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lying. 
Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch, 
than  the  Genesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  TuUy's 
Offices,  than  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  of  a  tale  in  Boccacio,  than  a 
■torv  of  the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries 
of  Christian  religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospel  only 
tenre  civil  policy.  Then  neither  religion  cometh  amiss  to  them. 
In  time  they  be  promoters  of  both  openly ;  in  place,  again,  mockers 
of  both  privily,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  rhyme : 

Now  new,  now  old,  now  both,  now  neither ; 

To  serve  the  worliVs  oouroe.  tliey  care  not  with  whether. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.     1554—1586. 

«t  r«  «  i9inoier8,"  says  an  able  wnter,i  « appear  so  well  fitted  to  excite 
enthfiriwiw^  admii-ation,  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Uniting  all  tbe  aooont- 
plishmon..')^  ««'hich  youtlifnl  ardor  and  univ(^rsality  of  talent  could  acquire  or 
bestow;  deL^hting  nations  by  the  witchery  of  his  powers,  and  courts  by  the 
(asciaation  of  hii;  address;  leaving  the  learned  astonished  at  his  proficiency, 
and  ±e  ladie;-  enraptured  with  liis  grace;  and  conimiinionting,  wherever  be 
went,  the  love  and  spirit  of  gladness,  he  was  and  well  deserved  to  be  the 
idol  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived.  So  rare  a  union  of  attraction,  so  uiuu> 
cii.«tonicd  a  concentration  of  excellence,  such  a  compound  of  military  renown 
with  literary  dbiinction,  and  courtly  refinement  witli  noble  frankuess,  gave 
him  a  passport  to  every  heart,  and  secured  him,  at  once,  universal  sympathy 
and  esteem." 

He  was  born  in  1554.  At  tlie  ago  of  thirteen  he  entered  Oxford,  and  oo 
leaving  the  University,  tliough  only  eighteen,  commenced  his  travels  abroad. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  tlie  time  of  die  horrible  popish  masMu;re  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, on  the  night  of  the  *24th  of  August,  1 572,  and  took  refuge  with  many 
others  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Wnlsingham,  §it  that  time  ambassailor  there 
from  EnglantL  Leaving  Paris  soon  after,  he  pursued  his  route  dirough  Ger 
many  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  twenty-onr. 
He  was  soon  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  where,  though  to 
young,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  In  1583  he  marriod  tbe 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was  knighted.  Two  years  ailer* 
wards  he  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  his  sense 
of  tlie  duty  which  he  owe<l  to  his  country,  led  him  to  acquiesce  fully  in  tbe 
remonstrance  of  Elizabeth  against  the  proiK)sal,  <*  who,"  says  the  historian, 
**  refused  to  further  tlio  advancement,  out  of  fear  iliat  slie  should  lose  the 
jewel  of  her  tunes." 

The  United  Provinces  Imving  previou.«»ly  declared  their  independence^ 
England  resolved  to  a!>»<ist  them  to  throw  olf  tlic  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1586, 
Sidney  was  sent  into  tlie  Netherlands,  as  general  of  the  horse.  On  the  2'2d 
of  September  of  that  year,  in  a  skirmi:*h  near  Zutphen,  Sitiney  beat  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  he  casually  encountered,  but  lost  his  own  life. 
AAer  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  he  mounted  another,  and  continued 
to  fight  till  he  received  his  death-wound.  The  anecdote  recorded  of  bim  in 
his  dying  moments,  though  it  has  been  told  a  diousand  times,  must  ever  be 
repeated  when  Sidney  s  character  is  considered ;  evincing,  va  it  does,  cha^ 
racteristics  infinitely  more  to  be  honored  and  loved  than  all  tlie  glory  ever 
acquired  in  the  bloody,  and  soon,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment,  to  be 
considered  the  disgrcutfui  and  wicked  work  of  the  battle-field.  After  he  had 
received  his  death-wound,  being  overcome  with  tliirst  from  excessive  bleed* 
ing,  he  called  for  drink.  It  was  brought  to  him  immediately ;  but  the  mo- 
fnent  he  was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carried  by  mortally 
wounded,  who  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  upon  it  Sidney,  seeing  this,  instantly 
delivered  it  to  him,  with  these  memorable  words:  **Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  tliaa  mine."  All  England  wore  mourning  (or  his  death,  and  volumei 
of  laments  and  elegies  were  i>oured  forth  in  all  languages.' 

1  ae«  BetronpecUTo  Review,  11. 1,  aixl  x.  U;  also  the  Quertfltly,  L  67. 

t  Lord  Brook  nya  otban,  tfaftt  "his  end  wu  not  wrlUuf,  even  while  he  wrote;  nor  hit  knowMge 
(Ukiwdcd  fbr  tabhM  or  achooU;  but  both  hla  wtt  end  undentandint  bent  vpon  hto  heert  to  make  Irii^ 
«aL'  and  othcn^  not  lo  word*  or  qpliilon,  but  in  Ufc  and  acUon,  fnod  and  treal." 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney's  literary  reputation  rests  on  bis  two  prose  works— -the 
■ArcaSia"  and  the  **  Defence  of  Poe&y. '  He  wrote  a  few  sonnets,  but  thongh 
dieyomtain  much  that  is  truly  poetical,  tlieyare  disfigured  by  corijeits.  That 
"To  Sleep^'  is  the  best  of  theiri.  But  his  best  poetry  is  his  prose }  *  and  as  a 
prow  writer  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  his  time.' 

The  (^  Arcadia"  is  a  mixture  of  what  has  been  callod  tlie  heroic  ar.  1  the 
pMond  romance.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  that  province  of  the 
IVloponnema,  celebrated  in  olden  times  as  the  abode  of  shepherds,  and  the 
teens  of  most  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece. 

Musidoms  and  Pyrocles  are  the  heroes  of  the  lomance,  and  are  imited  ID 
|<^r  in  a  firm  league  of  friendship.  Tliey  go  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
tnd  afier  killing  the  customary  quantum  of  giants  and  monsters,  set  sail  for 
Greece.  Tlie  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Musidorus  is  thrown  upon  tlie  shores  of 
isoonia.  He  is  seen  by  two  shepherds,  who  ofier  to  conduct  him  to  Kakin- 
der,  t  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  the  province  nortli  of  Laconia.  As  tliey 
69^Gr  into  Arcadia,  its  beautiful  appearance  strikes  the  eyes  of  Musidoms. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   ARCA.DIA. 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with 
itately  trees:  humble  valleys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers:  meadows,  enameled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasmg  flowers :  thickets,  which  being  lined 
wiih  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful 
<lispo6ition  of  many  well-tuned  birds :  each  pasture  stored  with 
»heep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
Jileaiing  oratory  craved  the  dam's  comfort :  here  a  shepherd's  boy 
piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
c^forted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
Toice-nr  usic. 

After  being  at  tlie  house  of  Kalander  a  few  days,  Pyrocles  mysteriously 
•Tire*.  The  Prince  of  Arcadia  had  two  daughters,  with  whom,  of  oo^irse, 
^  two  young  heroes  fiili  in  love.  The  following  is  a  description  of  theix 
•laiacteis:— 

PAMELA    AND    PHILOCLEA. 

The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior 
to  her  sister :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought 
^Ijwe  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of 
''lore)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela  • 
methdught  love  played  in  Philoclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa* 
Biela's:  methought  Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  per 
wiaded  as  ail  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence, 

*  Ovvprr  Tcry  Mieltootly  can*  him  a  **  warbler  of  poetic  prose.***  and  he  hlnwelf  nja,  In  hlr  **  Da 
^■M  tr  fnetjt-  Oft  li  not  rhyminr  and  verslnx  that  naaketh  poeay :  one  may  bo  a  pool  wftLool 
**'>bi|;  and  a  TtnllieT  wtthoot  poetry'** 

'  I  «F  thia  iMtwUhatandinK  the  crlUcUmt  of  Haalltt,  at  ancrnerr  la  aa  they  are  nnJoiL  Sao  his 
I  «a  tte  &naHitie  literature  of  the  Afc  of  Elliabvth." 

.    F 
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and  such  violence  as  no  heari  could  resist.  And  it  seems  that 
such  propqrtion  is  between  their  minds  :  Phileclea  so  bashful,  as 
though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was  aware; 
so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance;  in  shoitt 
such  proceedings  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners 
Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  bt 
void  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  w^ith  a  more  constant  temper. 

The  following  is 

A    DESCRIPTION    OF   A    STAO-HDXT. 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander  entertain- 
ing them  with  pleasant  discoursing — how  well  he  loved  the  sport 
of  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  man  ;  how  much  in  the  com- 
parison thereof  he  disdained  all  chamber-delights;  that  the  sun 
(how  great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never  prevent 
him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her  sober  countenance, 
dissuade  him  from  watching  till  midnight  for  the  deers'  feeding, 
O,  said  he,  you  will  never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  your- 
self in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ;  too 
much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft  it  falls  out,  that, 
while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect 
of  his  thinkinfif.  Then  spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much 
Arcadia  was  changed  since  his  youth;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old-growipg  world,  still  worse  and  worse. 
Then  would  he  tell  tliem  stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood, 
where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  whining  accent  craving  liberty ;  many  of  them  in  color  and 
marks  so  resembling,  thai  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  as  though 
they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands  to  b«it 
ihe  guiltless  earth  when  the  hounds  were  at  a  fault,  and  with 
horn?  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive. 
The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  stag  thouoht 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  slender 
fortification  of  his  lodging ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  hin ;  fori 
nowsoever  they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  tha 
Bcem  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  takmg  it  of  another,  and  some- 
dmes  believing  the  wind's  advertisements,  sometimes  the  view  of 

iihcir  faithful  counsellors)  the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths  then 
Lenounced  war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.     Their  cry 
i)ring  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any  man  w>um 
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percciTe  therein  some  kind  of  proportfcTi,  but  the  skilful  woodmen 
did  find  a  music.  Then  .deh'ght  and  variety  of  opinion  arew  the 
honemen  sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  voice  and 
kora,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.     The  wood  seemed  to  con- 

Zwith  them  against  his  own  citizens,  dispersing  their  noise 
\A  all  his  quarters ;  and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  be- 
wail me  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag 
was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  he  was 
driren  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made 
the  hounds,  with  change  of  speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay : 
18  if  from  hot  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to 
1  parley. 

After  puring  through  many  severe  trials  of  their  love,  the  two  princesses 
■m  married  to  Musidorus  and  Pyrocles,  and  so  ends  die  "  Arcnilia." 

The  other  great  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  his  «*  Defence  of  Poesy,** 
vliich  may  be  truly  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beaudful  as  well  as  the  most 
tnnhful  euay  npon  the  subject  in  our  langua{|;e,  and  one  from  which  many 
k?e  borrowed,  without  acknowledging  their  obligations.'  <*It  may  be 
Rinded  as  a  logical  discourse,  from  beginning  to  end,  interspersed  here  and 
ibere  with  a  few  of  the  more  flowery  parts  of  eloquence,  but  everywhere 
kBejuig  in  view  the  main  objects,  indee<l,  of  all  logic  and  eloquence — ^i)roof 
nd  persuasion.  It  is  evidently  die  result  of  deep  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
As  writer,  and  a  strong  desire  to  impress  tlint  conviction  upon  others:  to  im- 
pKM  it,  however,  in  a  manner  Uiat  shall  remlor  it  not  merely  a  sentiment  of 
die  heart,  Ymt  a  settled  belief  of  the  reason  and  judgment/*'  In  what  a  skill- 
ed end  highly  eloquent  manner  does  he  coati-ust  »  Poesy"  with  all  die  other 
vts  end  sciences,  in  his 

CHARACTER   OF    TllE    POET. 

There  is  no  art  delivered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the  works 
of  nature  for  its  principal  object,  without  which  they  could  not 
coDsist*  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  become  actors  and 
pkyersy  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth,  set  down 
what  order  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  doth  the  geometrician 
ud  arithmetician,  in  their  divers  sorts  of  quantities.  So  doth  the 
'  innsiciaD,  in  tunes  tell  you  which  by  nature  agree,  which  not. 
The  natural  philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name,  and  the  moral 
philosopher  standeth  upon  the  natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions 
^  man :  And  follow  nature,  saith  he,  therein,  and  you  shall  not 
^.  The  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined :  the  historian, 
what  men  have  done.  The  grammarian  speaketh  only  of  tho 
niles  of  speech,  and  the   rhetorician  and  logician,  considering 


^"Iktpcat  pimtoe  of  minej  In  this  treattoo  is,  thnt  he  law  shown  the  capiicity  of  tha  Bngbah  la»- 
9^ht  apirtt,  Tartatjr,  gnctoos  Idiom,  and  nuucullnc  flmucss.**  Read— HoUara's  *•  Introdqctia* 
^^Uantara  of  lorope.**  ■  Ito  rosixHiUve  B«*lair  s.  tt. 
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what  in  nature  will  soonest  prove  and  persuade,  thereon  give  aiti* 
ficiai  rules,  which  are  still  compassed  within  the  circle  o?  a  Ques- 
tion, according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physician  weigorth 
the  nature  of  man's  hody,  and  the  nature  of  things  hurtful  or  help 
fui  to  it.  And  the  metaphysic,  though  it  he  in  the  second  and 
abstract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted  supernatural,  yet  dotb 
he  indeed  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjectioOi 
lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow,  in  effect, 
into  another  nature ;  in  making  things  either  better  than  nature 
bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  heroes,  demigods,  cyclops,  chimeras,  furies,  and  such  likei 
so  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  th( 
narrow  warrant  of  her  gifls,  but  freelv  ranging  within  the  zodiac  ci 
his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestr) 
as  divers  poets  have  done ;  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruit 
ful  trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  mak< 
the  too-much-loved  earth  more  lovely :  her  world  is  brazen,  th( 
poets  only  deliver  a  golden.  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  ^ 
comparison,  to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  th 
efficacy  of  nature ;  but  rather  give  right  honor  to  the  hsavmli 
Maker  of  that  maker ^'^  who,  having  made  man  to  his  own  like 
ness,  set  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of  that  second  nature 
which  in  nothing  he  showed  so  much  as  in  poetry — when,  wit! 
he  force  of  a  divine  breath,  he  bringeth  things  forth  surpassioi 
her  doings ;  with  no  small  arguments  to  the  incredulous  of  the 
first  accursed  fail  of  Adam. — Since  our  erect  wit  maketh  us  knoi 
what  perfection  is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth  us  Croo 
reaching  unto  it. 

Again,  he  oontracT^eth  the  Philosopher,  the  Historian,  and  the  Poet:^— 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  whic^ 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example 
but  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  hah.  For  the  philosopher,  nt 
ting  down  with  the  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  c 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  n 
other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before  h 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.     For  his  knowledge  stanc 


1  The  word  jmf  meaiw  maker,  beinr  flrom  the  Greek  nmur^^,  (pt/ktn)  **  a  maker,**  ■*« ; 
Walton  remarka,  "The  man  of  rhymen  may  be  easily  (bund;  but  the  fennlne  poet,  of  a  IIvdIj,  iM 
tnanlnatlon,  the  true  MAua  or  cxkatoe,  is  m  uncommon  a  prodigy,  that  on*  Is  almost  teapM 
•abserBie  to  the  oplnton  of  Sir  WUliam  Temple,  who  says,  that  of  all  the  numbers  of  manknd  11 
ttre  ^v^tbln  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  fbr  one  man  that  Is  bora  oapable  of  mak^  a  fR 
Toet,  there  may  be  a  thoosano  oom  capabto  of  making  as  great  generals,  or  salnlstsara  ot  alaU^ 
Om  most  tcnowned  In  story.**— &mv  m  Ptpt^  L  111. 

«  One  cannot  tell  to  see  many  of  these  same  ideas  In  the  Ant  lectorc  of  that  most  tostfiieUw  In 
Msbop  Lowtli*s  •*  Lacturss  on  Hebrew  Poetry.'* 


fih  to  upon  the  abstract  and  genemit  that  happy  is  that  man  who 
uar  understand  him^  and  more  happy  that  c«.n  apply  what  he 
doth  understand.  On  the  other  aide,  the  historian,  wanting  the 
precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to  what  is— to  the 
particular  truth  of  things,  and  not  the  general  reason  of  things-^ 
that  his  example  draweth  not  necessary  consequence,  and  there- 
fore a  less  fruitful  doctrine.  Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform 
both ;  for  whatsoever  the  philosopher  saith  should  be  done,  he 
giTeth  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  by  some  one  by  whom  he  pre-sup- 
poaeth  it  was  done ;  so  as  he  coupleth  the  general  notion  with  the 
particular  example.  A  perfect  picture,  I  say« — for  he  yieldeth  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind  an  image  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher 
beatoweth  but  a  wordish  description,  which  doth  neither  strikoi 
pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other 
dolhw— So,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions, 
be  it  of  rirtues  or  vices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  govern- 
ment* replenisheth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of 
wisdom*  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  before  the  imaginative 
and  judging  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  and  figured  forth 
by  the  spewing  picture  of  poesy.  TuUy  taketh  much  paina,  and 
many  times  not  without  poetical  helps,  to  make  us  know  what 
farce  the  love  of  our  country  hath  in  us :  let  us  but  hear  old  An- 
chisest  speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames;  or  see  Ulysses,  in 
the  fulness  of  all  Calypso's  delights,  bewailing  his  absence  from 
barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca !  Anger,  the  Stoics  said,  wa?  a  short 
madneas ;  let  but  Sophocles  bring  you  Ajax  on  a  stage,  killing  or 
whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking  them  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 
with  their  chieAains  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  and  tell  me  if 
yon  have  not  a  more  familiar  insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the 
schoolmen  its  gtniu  and  difference?  The  philosopher  teacheth* 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can  understand 
bim ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  are  already  taught. 
^Qt  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs ;  the  poet  is  indeed 
the  right  popular  philosopher. 

,  AAer  having  gone  through  many  particulai  comparisons,  he  thus  ooroes  oirt 
Vith  m  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm 

IN    PRAISE    OF    POETRY. 

Now  therein — (that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  at  once  teaching 
•nd  enticing  to  do  well) — ^now  therein,  of  all  sciences — I  speak 
AID  of  human  and  according  to  human  conceit — is  our  poet  t'lo 
tibfiarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
•weet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
into  iti  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a 
fcir  vineyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that, 
full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further.     He  beginneth 
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not  with  obscure  definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margent  wi 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness;  but 
Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  dehghtful  proportion,  either  i 
companied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill 
music ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  U 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimnc 
comer;'  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  t 
mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  even  as  the  child  is  often  brou§ 
to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  subh  other 
have  a  pleasant  taste.  For  even  those  hard-hearted  evil  men,  w 
think  virtue  a  school  name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indulgt 
genio,*  and  therefore  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  p 
losopher,  and  feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  u 
be  content  to  be  delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seei 
to  promise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness — which,  aa 
they  cannot  but  love  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  had  tak 
a  medicine  of  cherries.  By  these,  therefore,  examples  and  r^ 
sons,  I  think  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  poet,  with  that  sai 
hand  of  delight,  doth  draw  the  mind  more  effectually  than  a 
other  art  doth.  And  so  a  conclusion  not  unfitly  ensues,  that 
virtue  is  the  most  excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly  leami 
to  make  an  end  of,  so  poetry,  being  the  most  famib'ar  to  teach 
and  most  princely  to  move  towards  it,  in  the  most  excellent  wc 
is  the  most  excellent  workman. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the  most  ancie 
and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  leamir 
have  taken  their  beginnings ; — Since  it  is  so  universal  that 
learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it ; 
Since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  unto 
the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other  of  making ;  and  thatt  inde^ 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  it,  c<  nsidering  that  whereas 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive, 
it  were,  their  being  from  it, — the  poet,  only,  bringeth  his  own  sti 
and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  maketh  mat 
for  a  conceit ; — Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  containi 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ; — Since  his  effects 
so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of  it ; 
Since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  ail  kno 
ledgej  he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but,  for  instructii 
is  well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for  moving,  lei 


1  We  Nn-*  Uare,  nndoabtedlj,  the  origin  of  Shakspeare**— 

That  aced  can  plaj  truant  at  hli  talea, 
And  younger  hearing*  are  quite  ravl«hed<— 
So  ■«  set  and  Tolnble  l»  his  dlaconme,  fee. 

lm^$  Labor  l^vit  Act  tt.  Scene  I 
1 1^  kidalfe  one's  anr^lte. 
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eih  hini  behind ; — Since  the  Holy  Scripture  (therein  theie  is  uo 
unciusDness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  aid  that  even  our 
Suriour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it ; — Since  all  its 
kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their  severed  dis- 
KctioQs  fully  commendable : — I  think — {and  I  think  I  think 
fighth/) — the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains* 
Mi  worthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet^s  triumph. 

sonnet'  to  sleep. 

Come,  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  tlie  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low  I 
With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the  preaae 
Of  those  fierce  daru  Despair  at  me  doth  throw : 

0  make  me  in  those  civil  wars  to  cease  1 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  aiitl  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head ; 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLQW.     1562—1592. 

CiusTOPHsm  MAmi.ovr>  was  a  contemporary  with  Shak8X>eare,  and  eel^^ 
^ted  in  his  day  as  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  He  wrote  seven  trugeuiet. 
ODo  of  which.  Doctor  Fautlua^  has  considerable  merit.*  But  he  was  a  man  of 
'('UM  principles  and  morals,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end,  being  killed  in  a 
dionken  brawl.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  autlior  of  the  beautiful  song 
9<Med  by  honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  entitled  ^ 

A   PASSIONATE    SHEPHERD   TO   H18   LOVX. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  grove  or  valley,  hill  or  field, 
Or  wood  and  steepy  mountain  yield. 

'  IV  Mmnet  la  a  ■hort  poem  of  (buiteen  linea,  two  staniaa  of  Ibur  Tenea  each,  ami  two  of  threa 
'"'^  d»  rbymea  being  adjusted  by  a  particular  rule.  It  waa  flrat  Introduced  Into  our  ianguaice  by 
^  bn  of  iarrey,  and  eonUnned  to  br  a  dvorlte  apedea  of  writing  till  tba  Keatoratlon,  when  a 
'■lu  to  A(cUn&  Within  Die  preaent  oeLtury,  howeTer,  it  haa  <"»viTed,  and  haa  been  rendered  poiii»> 
'^  ^  a  aerlea  of  dicUnguiahed  wntera,  eapedally  by  Mr.  Wordaworth.  Bead—**  Spedmena  of 
**  loBBcta.'*  by  Bev.  Alexander  Dyce,— a  little  book  of  gema. 

'  He  waa  generally  called  Kit  SCaiMw,  aooordlug  to  old  Hey  wood  >- 

Marlow,  renown'd  fbr  bla  rare  art  and  wit, 
Could  ne'er  attain  lieyond  the  name  of  Kzt. 

'  Vad   two  arttdea  In  the  Sd  and  4th  Tolumea  of  the  BetroapectlTe  Review,  on  'Tke  Varly 
ihk  OruM:»  alao^  Uuub*a  •■Vpedmena  of  the  Engliah  Dnunailc  foeta."* 
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Where  we  wHl  sit  on  rising  rockB, 

And  see  the  shepherds  foed  their  flocki 

3/  shallow  rivers,  to  wliose  ThIIb  ^ 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.' 

Pleased  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  twine  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  rural  kirtle, 
Embroidered  ail  witli  leaves  of  mjntle . 

A  jaunty*  gown  of  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
And  shoes  lined  choicely  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Witli  coral  clasps  aVid  amber  smds ; 
If  these,  these  pleasures  can  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT  SOUTHWELL.     1562—1596. 

RiiBKHT  Southwell  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respeotab 
tholic  family  in  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1562.  At  an  earl 
he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Bouay,*  and  thence  he  went  to  J 
where  he  entered  die  *^  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  After  finishii 
course  of  study  there,  the  Pope  sent  him,  in  1584,  as  a  miencmary  to  En] 
He  had  not  been  at  home  but  a  few  years  when  he  was  apprehend 
tome  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  for  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  again 
government  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years 
was  repeatedly  put  upon  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself  affirmed,  imde 
very  aevere  tortures  no  less  dian  ten  times.  Wearied  with  torture  anc 
tary  imprisonment,  he  begged  tliat  he  might  be  brought  to  trial,  to  ansMi 
bimselC  At  his  trial  he  owned  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  but  d 
that  he  ever  entertained  any  designs  against  die  queen  or  kingdom ;  al 
that  be  came  to  England  simply  to  a<lniiniKter  the  sacraments  according 
catholic  church  to  such  as  desired  them.  The  jury  foimd  him  guilty  oi 
son,  and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  shoidd  i 
]ironounced  against  him,  he  replied,  "  Nothing ;  but  from  my  heart  I  f< 
all  who  have  been  any  way  accessible  to  my  death."  Semence  wtt 
tiounced,  and  the  next  day  he  was  led  to  execution.^ 

1  A  wtwdrlfal  is  a  llUle  amoroua  poem,  of  Aree  aad  nnequiU  verses,  diflbrtng  irom  the  rcgnli 
Um  lonnet  and  the  aubtilty  of  the  epigram,  and  eontalnlng  Home  tender  and  almplo  thoagii 
bly  expreaaed.  1  Showy. 

s  In  the  northemmoHt  province  of  France,  where  waa  made  the  celebrated  papal  veralon 
■eripturea— Che  "  Douay  Bible." 

«  The  beat  account  of  Southwell  may  be  fbiind  In  the  "  Gentlerann's  Magaxlne"  for  Vo 
Bead,  alao,  an  excellent  article  in  the  RetroapocUve  Review,  Iv.  M7.  '*8o  perished  tkther  8o« 
at  Uitaty-three  years  of  a^v ;  and  so,  unhappily,  have  perished  many  of  the  wise  and  vlrtuom 
fWCh.  Consdoua  of  anlKfrtng  in  the  supposed  best  of  causes,  he  seems  to  have  met  death  i 
terror.    Life's  uncertainty  •«id  tiie  «  orld's  vanity,  the  crmtes  and  fbllles  of  humanity,  and  U 
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ihis  whole  proceeding  should  cover  the  muthora  of  it  with  everlasting  in- 
ly.    It  is  a  foul  stain  ujK)n  the  garments  of  the  maiden  quean  that  she  can 
Km^ver  wipe  o£     There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  at  his  trial  that  this 
picHuand  accomplished  poet  meditated  anjr  evil  designs  against  the  govern- 
Kn.«ni    He  did  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do;  ay,  what  it  was  his  duty 
^o  do,  if  he  conscientiously  thought  he  was  right,— endeavor  to  make  converts 
•o  liis  faith,  so  &r  as  he  could  witliout  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 
Xf  there  be  any  thing  tliat  is  to  be  execrated,  it  is  persecution  ibr  opinion *s 
sake.    There  is  an  excess  of  meanness,  as  well  as  wickedness,  in  striving  to 
pvt  down  opinions  by  physical  force.     Those  who  do  it  thereby  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge tliat  they  have  no  other  argiunents,  for  truth  has  no  reason  ever  to 
Cbv  ia  any  combat  with  error.' 

Southwell's  poems  are  all  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Tliough  they 
tnie  not  many  of  the  endowments  of  &ncy,  they  are  peculiarly  pleasing  for 
&e  simplicity  of  their  diction,  and  espeeially  for  tlie  fine  moial  truths  and 
teiwns  tliey  convey. 

TIMBS   OO   BT   TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  ooarsoi 

From  Ibul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortime  doth  not  ever  flow. 

She  draws  her  fkvon  to  the  lowest  ebb: 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  * 
No  joy  so  great  but  nmneth  to  an  end. 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  alwa}r8  fall  of  leaf|  nor  ever  spring ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day: 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  &IL 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 
That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crossed ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  alL 
^  ^-^^  _- 

***  wMa  sad  glortot  of  i^fgton,  are  Uw  oomtantthemn  of  hit  wrtUnga,  both  In  proM  and  ywm, 
^  Ai  fci^jfiyMf  and  tenliDtty  of  his  nature,  and  the  moral  exceUenoa  ci  hit  cbaractcf  an  dtf 
finite  over  botb.** 

1  Truth  cmaVd  to  oarth  Bhall  rise  agali^ 
Thf  eternal  yeani  of  Ood  are  hen ; 
Bat  error,  wounded,  wrf'iiet  hi  pain, 
▲nd  dlea  amid  hit  wonthippers.— Jirya  iC 
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SCORN    NOT  THE    LEAST. 

Where  wards  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'ring  strong 

Where  mightier  do  assault  tlian  do  defend, 
The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforcetl  wrong, 

And  silent  sees  tliat  speech  could  not  ainend : 
Tet,  higher  powers  must  tliink,  though  they  repine, 
When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish: 

Tet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
Tliese  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep. 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  fi^)es  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase ; 
The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 

And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 
He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  Ijestow, 
Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman^s  pomp  poor  Mordocheus  wept, 

Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  ui)on  his  foe. 
The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives*  feast  was  kept, 

Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  go. 
We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  Mayj 
Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 

CONTENT   AND    UICH. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown ; 

Contented  thoughts,  my  rest ; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself^ 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

Enough  I  reckon  wealth ; 

That  mean,  the  surest  lot, 
That  lies  too  liigh  for  base  contempt, 

Too  low  for  envy's  sliot. 

My  wishes  are  but  few, 

All  easy  to  fulfil: 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  j/ower 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  for  gold, 

Well-<loing  is  my  wealth ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  aflt^^dt^di  health. 

I  clip  high-climbing  thoughts. 

The  wings  oC  swelling  pride; 
Their  fall  is  worst  that  from  the  1. eight 

Of  greatest  honor  slide. 
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Since  sails  of  largest  8i2e 

The  storm  doth  soonest  tear, 
I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 

As  (reeth  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  furj  s  flame  dotli  bum ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 

Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proof^ 

A  temper'd  calm  I  find 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself^ 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe. 

That  pamper'd  would  repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  favor  doth  advance ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  tlieir  pain 

That  have  less  happy  diance. 

To  rise  by  others*  fall 

I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
All  states  with  others*  ruin  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  Fortnne^s  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down : 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when,  in  fh)ward  mood, 

She  proved  an  angry  foe, 
Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  oom^— 

Less  loes  to  lei  her  ga 

But  the  prose  of  Southwell  is  no  less  charming  than  his  poetry,  as  «be  ibt 
lowing  beautiful  extracts  will  fully  show  :^ 

MART   MAODALENli's  TEARS.' 

But  fear  not.  Blessed  Mary,  for  thy  tears  will  obtain.  Thev 
mre  too  mighty  orators  to  let  thy  suit  fall ;  and  though  they  pleaded 
at  the  most  rigorous  bar,  yet  have  they  so  persuading  a  silence 


upon  the  rappoaltUm  tlMtt  the  **  wcmutn  Uiat  wma  •  •Inner,'*  whOM  act  of  love  to  the 
IB  reeocded  la  Lake  rU.  S7— M^  wm  Mary  Megilelenc;  but  of  thla  there  la  not  only  no ; 
little  probahUity. 
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and  80  conquering  a  complaint,  thai,  by  yielding,  they  overcot 
and,  by  entreating,  they  command.  They  tie  the  tongues  of 
accusers,  and  soften  the  rigor  of  the  severest  juds^e.  Yea,  tl 
win  the  invincible  and  bind  the  omnipotent.  When  they  se 
most  pitiful  they  have  greatest  power,  and  being  most  forsal 
they  are  more  victorious.  Repentant  eyes  are  the  cellars  of  : 
gels,  and  penitent  tears  their  sweetest  wines,  which  the  savor 
life  perfumeth,  the  taste  of  gi-ace  sweeteneth,  and  the  purest  cc 
of  returning  innocency  highly  beautifieth.  This  dew  of  devot 
never  faileth,  but  the  sun  of  justice  draweth  it  up,  and  upon  w 
facis  soever  it  droppeth,  it  maketh  it  amiable  in  God's  eye.  1 
this  water  hath  thy  heart  been  long  a  hmbeck,  sometimes  disi 
ing  it  out  of  the  weeds  of  thy  own  offences  with  the  fire  of  t 
contrition ;  sometimes  out  of  the  flowers  of  spiritual  comforts  Vi 
the  flames  of  contemplation ;  and  now  out  of  the  bitter  herbs 
thy  master's  miseries  with  the  heat  of  a  tender  compassion.  T 
water  hath  better  graced  thy  looks  than  thy  fonner  alluring  glanc 
It  hath  settjed  worthier  beauties  in  thy  face  than  all  thy  artifi< 
paintings.  Yea,  this  only  water  hath  quenched  Grod's  aii| 
qualified  his  justice,  recovered  his  mercy,  merited  his  love,  p 
chased  his  pardon,  and  brought  fbrth  the  spring  of  all  thy  fa^ 
*  *  *  Till  death  dam  up  the  springs,  thy  tears  shall  ne 
cease  running ;  and  then  shall  thy  soul  be  ferried  in  them  to 
harbor  of  life,  that,  as  by  them  it  was  first  passed  from  sin  to  gra 
80,  in  them  it  may  be  wafted  from  grace  to  glory. 

LIFE    HATH    NO    *' UNMBODLED"    JOY. 

There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  i 
greeting  accidence,  still  keeping  their  succession  of  times,  i 
overtaking  each  other  in  their  several  courses ;  no  picture  can 
all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colors,  nor  a  harmony  consorted  only 
trebles ;  shadows  are  needful  in  expressing  of  proportions,  and 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  music ;  the  condition  here 
loweth  no  unmeddled  joy;  our  whole  Hfe  is  temperate  betwi 
sweet  and  sour,  and  we  must  all  look  for  a  mixture  of  both  : 
wise  so  wish :  better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting 
one  if  it  come  with  hking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  im 
tience,  being  so  much  masters  of  each  other's  fortunes,  that  neitJ 
dhall  work  them  to  excess.     The  dwarf  growelh  not  on  the  hi] 
est  hill,  nor  the  tall  man  loseth  not  his  height  in  the  lowest  yailc 
and  as  a  base  mind,  though  most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  ac 
lesolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is  most  impregnable. 
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Nor  riwU  mj  vent  that  elder  bard  A»veti 
The  geatle  ^penaer.  Fancy**  ptaasbif  eon. 
Who,  Uke  a  coploaa  river,  poar'd  tale  MMnff 
O^er  all  the  maaee  of  tnrt*nt<d  srouud. 

Tmoxso*. 

£|ivvB  Sravism,!  the  Ulustrioiu  author  of  the  «  Faerie  Queene,*^  was  bom 
b  Loodoo,  1553.  Of  hit  parentage  little  Ib  known.  •«  The  nobilitjr  of  the 
Speoseri)'*  sayt  Gibbon,  **  iuu  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophiee 
flf  Marlborough :  but  1  exhort  them  to  consider  the  Faerie  Queen  as  the  moal 
pncioQS  jewel  of  their  ooroneL**'  But  his  parenu  were  undoubtedly  poor,  af 
1m  emtrad  Pambioke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1569,  as  a  sizar.*  After  taldng  hit 
BMlff^  degree  in  1578,  he  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  in  the  north 
rfBlglmd.  He  remained  tliere  but  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tnie  year  ha  went  to  London,  and  published  his  (*Shepherd*t  Kalendar,"  a 
ttrifli  of  twelTe  eclogues,  named  after  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  gave 
luBi  peat  reputation  at  the  time  as  a  pastoral  poet,*  for  it  contains  many 
qiiiited  and  beautiftil  passages ;  but  it  was  written  in  a  language  even  then 
too  ofatoleie,  and  oould  not  have  been  understood  without  a  commentary.  It 
BOB,  theiefoire,  lost  its  popularity,  and  is  now  but  little  read.  In  the  smnmer 
of  ISSO  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  ap- 
poimed  lord  lieutenant  On  that  nobleman's  being  recalled  in  1582,  the  poet 
ntnmed  with  him  to  England,  and  in  1586  received  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of 
land  fifffeited  to  the  crown,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  provided  he  would 
letum  to  Ireland  to  cultivate  them.  He  accepted  the  conditions.  The  Castle 
of  Kiloolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  his  residence ;  and  the  river  Mullaj 
which  he  frequently  mentions  in  his  poems,  flowed  through  his  grounds. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles  <*  the  Shepherd 
oTthe  Ocean,**  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  former  resi- 
dence in  Ireland.  He  persuaded  the  poet  to  accompan/Jum  to  England,  and 
hf  him  be  vras  presented  to  Queen  Elizabedi,  an  eve^  which  he  celebrates 
in  his  poem,  entitled  «  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe.** 

« Rale^^s  visit,**  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,^  «<  occasioned  the  first  resolution 
cf  Spenser  to  prepare  the  first  books  of  *  The  Faerie  Queene*  for  immediate 
Poblicatioa.  Spenser  has  conomemorated  this  interview,  and  the  inspiring 
iDflnenoe  of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  the  figurative  description  of  two  shep- 
Wls  tuning  their  pipes  beneath  tlie  alders  of  the  MuUa— a  fiction  with  which 
^  mind,  perhaps,  will  be  much  less  satisfied,  than  by  recalling  the  scene  as 
it  really  ftiirtffd.  When  we  conceive  Spenser  reciting  his  ccnnpositions  to 
^^*leigh,  in  a  scene  so  beautifully  appropriate,  the  mind  casts  a  pleasing  re- 
i'Qipect  over  that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia, 


^IWworlnortpeBeeraranowmadeaeoenlbletoeTeryonc^lnttastbeaiitlftilBoetonedlUoB,  to 
**«^>«laBMa,  edited  hy  O.  ib  HlUard,  Esq. 

*nitla,  a  ••charity  ■todenL"  They  had  certain  aUowanoe  made  tn  tbeli  eoHefe  biQa,  and  reoetred 
'^  MM  from  the  *••  aa  ft  waa  calkd.  or  portion  of  bread,  meat,  fte.  allotted  u>  a  •indent. 

*  Dnytoa  tAya.  •*  Master  Edmnnd  Ipenaer  had  done  enooth  fbr  the  Immormllty  of  hia  nana  had 
^*>i7 liven  OS  hU  Siepherd't  Kalendar,  a  maalerpleoe,  If  any.** 

*  ''Ipcctnena  of  Brltlah  Poeta,'*  U.  ITS.    ▲  ■eoond  edition  of  thle  Tataable  work  hae  lately 
'*'**>ihbed  tai  eoe  large  octavo.    Bead,  pam»birly,  the  ••EMay  on  BnglUh  Foetry," 
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tnd  thfl  geniud  of  the  autlior  of  <  Tlie  Faerie  Queene,*  have  respectiTel 
liicttd  on  tlie  fortune  and  language  of  Ehigland.  The  fancy  might  ey 
^rdoned  for  a  momentary  superstition,  that  the  genius  of  their  o 
tovered,  unseen,  over  their  meeting,  casting  her  first  look  of  regard  < 
tK>et  that  was  destined  to  inspire  her  funtre  Milton,  and  the  other  < 
nahtime  hero  who  paved  the  way  for  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the 
Adhere  the  language  of  England  was  to  be  8|x>ken,  and  the  poetry  of  S\ 
o  \>o  admired." 

In  1590  Spenser  published  the  first  diree  books  of  «The  Faerie  Qu 
uid  in  1591,  he  received  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  from  Queen  Klia 
riie  fiivorabie  manner  in  which  **  The  Faerie  Queene"  was  received,  in 
die  publisher  to  collect  and  print  the  autlior 's  minor  poems,  which  n 
finmd  in  the  editions  of  hi»  works.  In  1595  the  second  part  of  ^  The  '. 
Queene,**  oondsting  of  three  more  books,  appeared.  The  poet  intent 
complete  the  work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  last  six  we 
•n  his  way  from  Ireland  to  England.  But  of  this  diere  ii  no  proc 
icaxcely  any  probability.  «*  It  is  much  more  likely,"  says  Mr.  Hillard, 
(tie  sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  last. three  years  of  the 
life,  deprived  him  of  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  engage  in  poetics 
poaitioru"  In  September,  1598,  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
hun  and  his  family  from  Kilcolman.  In  die  confiision  of  flight,  one 
poet's  children  was  unfortunately  left  behind,  and  perished  in  the 
which  was  burnt  by  Uie  rebels.  He  arrived  in  England,  harassed  b] 
misfortunes,  and  died  in  London  on  the  16th  of  January,  1599,  at  the 
Ibrty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thus  died  Spenser,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  But  how  little  is  tl 
the  great  and  good  that  can  die  I  He  still  lives,  to  delight,  to  charm, 
struct  mankind.  He  still  lives,  and,  as  far  as  his  writings  are  read,  1 
exert  the  most  salutary  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  for  tlie  just,  die  bei 
tlie  true ;  in  purging  the  soul  from  the  grovelling  propensities  and  «  )> 
diat  continually  clog  it  here,  and  in  filling  it  with  ardent  aspirations  fo: 
high  and  holy  things  Uiat  claim  kindred  with  its  origiiL* 

Had  Spenser  never  written  ^The  Faerie  Queene,**  many  of  his 
poems,  and  especially  his  >*  Divine  Hymns,**  would  have  given  him  i 
a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature. '  But  «  The  Faerie  Queene,**  fr 
unequalled  richness  and  beauty,  has  thrown  the  rest  of  his  writings  ooi 
tively  into  the  shade.  Two  things,  however,  have  prevented  its  bein^ 
rally  read ;  one  is  its  antiquated  dicdon,  and  the  other  its  allegorical  chc 
The  latter  <*  has  been*'  (remarks  Mr.  Hillard)  **  a  kind  of  bugbear^— a 
image  of  terror  brooding  over  it,  and  deterring  many  flt>m  ever  attemp 
perusaL  To  borrow  a  lively  expression  of  Hazlitr's,  *  they  are  afraid 
allegory,  as  if  they  thought  it  would  bite  them.*  But  though  it  be  an  alle 
poem,  it  is  only  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  to  a  limitoil  degree.  The  i 
which  the  reader  feels  is  a  warm,  flesh-and-blood  interest,  not  in  the  d 
tion  of  a  virtue,  but  in  tlie  adventures  of  a  knight  or  lady.  It  is  Un 
trembling,  tearful  woman — for  whom  our  hearts  are  moved  widi  pity,  f 
forsaken  Truth.     We  may  fairly  dofl*  the  allegory  aside,  and  let  it  pa 

1 1  would  cuneitty  raoommend  to  tte  mdcr*i  attentloii  the  *•  Introductory  Obsonmtlon 
Vaerle  auem,**  by  Mr.  HUlaid,  preflxed  to  the  edttion  Jnit  spoken  ot  They  are  wrlUcti  « 
dlaerhiilnaUiif  taati^  justneen  of  thought,  tjnd  SBUctty  of  style,  whkh  characteriae  an  hia  ' 
ilead,  also,  an  eueHeafc  article  on  Spenser  In  the  Sd  toL  of  I>*l8raell*s  **  Amenities  of  llt« 
al*o,  some  very  Joit  crlUeal  reuiurkk  bi  IUUhui's  *'  Literature  of  Europe 
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dw  poem  will  lose  little  or  noti^ig  of  its  clmnn.  Tlie  {rrnn<l  procession  oT 
ntelj  tnd  beautiful  ibrms,  the  «hivalruus  k^o^i  t^e  f tlrring  adrentures,  th» 
Doble  aentimentSf  the  picturesque  descriptions,  the  delicious  ixietry,  would  all 
be  left  onimpaired." 

The  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  givi*s  the  plan  of  his  work. 
"The  general  end  of  all  the  book,"  he  says,  *•  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or 
noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline."  He  takes  the  history  of  King 
Aftfaor,  "as  most  fit  for  the  excellency  of  his  person,"  whom  he  conceives 
to  liave  seen  in  a  vision  the  Faerie  Queene,  **  with  who«f  excellent  beauty 
nriibed,  he  awaking  resolved  to  seek  her  out."  By  mis  Faerie  Queene. 
Gfanaao,  he  means  Glory  in  general,  but  in  particular,  her  majesty,  Queen 
fbabeth ;  and  by  Faerie  Land,  her  kingdom.  So  in  Prince  Arthur  he  sett 
fcrth  Magmfieena  or  MagnanimUy,  for  •*  that  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest, 
lod  eoQtaineth  in  it  tliem  all ;  therefore,"  he  says,  •*  in  the  whole  course  1 
■Motioii  the  deeds  of  Arthur  applicable  to  that  virme  which  I  write  of  in  that 
book." 

Of  the  twelve  books  he  makes  or  intended  to  make  twelve  knights  the 
^itiQns,  each  oi  twelve  several  virtues.  The  first,  the  knight  of  the  Red 
*tQii)  expressing  Holhuu:  the  second,  Sir  Guyon,  or  Tentperanrt:  the  third, 
lii-ioinartisi  a  (*Lady  Knight,"  in  whom  he  pictures  Chattity:  die  fourtli, 
Ismbell  and  Triaroond,  or  Friendship :  the  tiflli,  Artegnl,  or  Justice:  the  sixtli, 
tirCtkKiore,  or  Comitty:  what  the  other  six  Ixioks  would  have  been,  m*o 
bsve  no  means  of  knowing.     The  first  canto  of  tlie  firs^t  book  thus  opens  >- 

THB  KNIGHT  AND  TUB  LADY. 

I. 

A  gentle  Knight'  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Tcladd'  in  mightie  amies  and  silver  shiclde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundcs  did  remnine, 
The  cruel  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  fleldc ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  fbmiiig  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield : 
Full  iolly^  knight  he  seenul,  and  faire  did  sitt. 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts*  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

II. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  flying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  evor,  hiin  adorVl : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  itcor'd, 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  lieipe  he  hatl. 
Right,  faithfiill,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere*  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Tet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.* 

^  A  SMUr  KwlgliL  apcwer  eones  at  once  to  Uie  action  of  the  poem,  and  dtracrlbes  the  ReJ-crtMa 
^'rttai  feavtiif  already  entered  npon  the  adventure  asitUnied  him  by  Uie  Faeile  Queene,  which  «a« 
^*^tWdra«oa  which  hdd  wairte  the  khifdom  of  Una's  (hUier.  The  :Vjil-croM  k night  Is  8t  Oeotge 
^  Mna  Mliit  or  Bnfkuid.  and  repreeenta  holiness  or  Christian  pnrtty.  and  la  clothed  In  Mm  •*  whalf 
^'^•r  i(  Ood,**  dascrtbad  by  •(.  Fiaul  In  the  sixth  ehnpte  of  thi*  E|>(»U«.>  to  the  Ephenuina. 

'  T4MA— dad.  *  tony— handsome.  *  Olusta— toumasienta 

*  QHcre— air,  or  naleB.  •  Tdr«d— dreaded. 
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III. 

Upon  a  great  adyenture  he  was  bond, 
Tliat  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faerie  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Wliich  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave: 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  earned 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  steame. 

IT. 

A  lovely  Ledie  rode  him  fiiire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow: 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  liide 
Under  a  vele,  that  whimpled'  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw: 
As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lamb  she  lad. 

T. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vcrmous  lore; 
And  by  descent  from  myall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  tliat  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westerne  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held; 
Till  that  infernal  Feend  witli  foule  upi  :e 
Forwasted  »  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld ; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  tliis  Knight  from  far  compeld. 

VI. 

JBehind  her  &rre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  l>acke.     Thus  as  tliey  past, 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast. 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  Icmans  lap  so  last, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  fiure  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselver  were  fiun.^ 

VII. 

Enfbrst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 

That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 

Whose  lofio  trees,  yclad  with  sommcrs  pride,         • 

Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 

Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr: 

And  all  witliin  were  pathos  and  alleles  wide, 


s  Mmnm    jvuu.  t  WMnptod— ffOhercd,  or  pinlied. 

s  TwwMtai    much  wutod.   Tlw  prefix  ybr  Is  aa  InlMialw^  from  Uue  SRxon  Mid  0«i 

fl 
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With  Ibodng  wome,  and  leading  inward  frrr: 
Faiie  harbour  that  them  seems;  so  in  thejr  entrad 

Tin. 

And  fborth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scome  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise'  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy. 
The  say  ling  pine;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall; 
The  vine-propp  el  me ;  the  pbplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 
The  aspine  good  for  staves;  tlie  cypresse  funerall; 

IX. 

The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage ;  the  firre  that  weepeth  sdll ; 
The  willow,  wome  of  forlorne  paramours ; 
The  eugh,'  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 
The  birch  for  sliaAes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitfull  olive ;  and  the  platane  round ; 
Hie  carver  holme ;  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

X. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustering  storme  is  overblowne ; 
When,  weening  to  rctume  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  fhide  that  path,  which  fir^t  was  showAOi 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owae : 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  scene. 
That,  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 

UNA   FOLLOWED   BT  THE   LION. 

I. 

Nought*  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hollownesse 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beautie  brought  t'  unwortliie  wretchednesso 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  freak es  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd, 
Or  through  allcgeance,  and  fast  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankyndi, 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony. 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 

II. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned^  so  deepe. 
For  feirest  Unaes  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 

^^IkeypnUM-Miicli  tlwypnUaed.   This  tonn  of 
'^^  ktwcvcr,  eonakler  *aLB*  to  be  put  Ibr  '  gmn,* 
'"Vllii  fee.    IB  tWi  Mmlo  the  adventurea  or 
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That  my  ftayle  eies  diese  lines  with  teares  do  ^teepe* 
To  think  how  she  through  guylefiil  handeling. 
Though  true  as  touch,'  though  daughter  of  a  kuv. 
Though  iaire  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayro, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting, 
Is  from  her  Knight  divorced  in  despayre* 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd'  to  that  vyle  Witches  shajre. 

III. 

Yet  she,  most  ikithfrxll  Ladie,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofuU,  solitarie  mayd. 
Far  fVom  all  peoples  preace,*  as  in  exile, 
In  wildemesse  and  wastfull  deserts  strayd, 
To  seeke  her  Knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchaunrei  wrought. 
Had  her  abandond :  She,  of  nought  affrayd. 
Through  woods  and  wastness  wide  him  daily  sought, 
Tet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

IV. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  jrrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  fartrom  all  mens  sight; 
From  her  &3rre  head  her  fillet  she  undight,'* 
And  layd  her  stole  aside:  Her  angels  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright. 
And  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 
Did  ever  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly -grace  1 

V. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon*  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  a  Her  salvage  blood: 
Soone  as  the  royall  Virgin  he  di<l  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  attonce  devourtl  her  tentler  corse: 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse. 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  Ibrgat  his  flirious  forse. 

VI. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fewning  tong; 
As*  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet.^ 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  limple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 

I  Tln«  M  to— h   t  e.  trns  m  the  tsncbitoiie  tiy  which  other  eiriMtaoeee  are  tried. 

t  Dcry^o— cruwlhrred.  s  Preaoe— preet  or  throng.  4  Undli' 

»  A  isnplaff  lyoii.— ITptoB  eonjeetaree  the  tkm  to  be  the  EDglkih  tBomereh,  the  ch 
mch.  He  ■eiimi  mther  to  reptveent  a  manly  and  eoarafeou  people,  Ukethe  BncUeh,  ai 
te  pays  ts  Uaa  betoken*  Vb$  reepeet  which  would  be  felt  by  nicb  a  peoi^  to  beaoty  a 

•  4e  ae  u  t  Weet— anderstano. 


>.  ^ 
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H'ir  hart  gan  u.elt  in  great  corapaMion ; 
And  drizlin^  teares  dul  shed  for  pure  udection. 

Tll. 

"The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field,** 
Quoth  she,  "  his  priiicely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetful  I  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  >— 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lov*d,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life?  why  hath  he  me  abhordf 

Till. 

Redounding!  tears  did  choke  th*  end  of  her  plaiut, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfull  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  bruod, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne, 
To  leek  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might  attayua. 

IX. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 

Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 

And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard : 

From  her  fayre  eyes  he  took  commandement, 

fLnd  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent 

BookLCUtollL 

DESCRIPTION   OF   PRINOB   ARTHUR. 

XZIX. 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,'  faire  marching  by  the  way, 
Togedier  with  his  S<iuyre,  arrayed  meet: 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  far  away. 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phoebus  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
Tliat  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may : 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  slund,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretious  rare : 

xzz. 

Ai;d,  in  die  midst  thereof^  one  pretious  stona 

01  wondrous  wortli,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 

*  ^•'r  viKUof  .Sowing. 


*  A  IMlr  XiiishL^TbU  b  Prinee  Aithur,  In  whOM  fiiittteM  •vocOeoM  tp«BMr  Is 
^^^  ivpiCMUtii  hfai  UlurtdouM  Mend,  Sir  PhOlp  Sidney,  wboM  beairtiftil  fthsrnntrr  and 
'''vVifUthnten'f  kindled  •  warmUi  of  admintlon  among  kto  ooat«mponita%  of  whidb  w«  Sad  ft 
l^fleilt  to  coaeeifeln  our  voider  and  nMure  proeale  aga. 
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Stmpt  like  a  Ladies  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights: 
Thereby  his  mortal!  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yvory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights,! 
Whose  liilts  were  bumisht  gold ;  and  handle  strong 
or  mother  perle ;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

XXXI. 

His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  bredd : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges ;  his  dreadfiill  hideous  hedd, 
Close  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd. 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  iidl  low. 

XXXII. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  Iof\ie  crest, 
A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly. 
With  sprincled  pearle  and  gold  full  richly  drest. 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  iolhty ; 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis'  all  alone. 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  everie  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blowne. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   BSLPHCEBB. 

XXI. 

Efboone^  there  stepped  foorth 
A  goodly  Ladie^  clad  in  hunters  weed. 
That  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth. 
And  by  her  stately  portance^  borne  of  heavenly  birth. 

XXII. 

Her  face  so  faire,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 

But  hevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 

Cleare  as  the  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 

Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew; 

And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 

Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillics  shed. 

The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 

1  8Uffbt«— derloes. 

>  Oreene  Bellnta.— Minla  it  orldently  the  name  of  aotae  hffl  or  monntatii,  Kvhieb  I  do  not  fli 
•ny  book  of  reference  wtthtn  reach.  Viiton,  ■trangeljr  enough,  tuppoiea  It  to  be  Sellnna,  a  d 
CUkte,  to  whlcb  he  appUea  an  eplUiet,  •*  Pahnom,**  applied  by  VlrgU  to  anoUier  city  of  the  aaaae : 
in  llcily.  Ar«r  thl«  doubte  blunder,  be  remarks,  with  amusing  simplicity,  **Tbe  stmUeoftheala 
tvw  la  exee^lnff  elegant,  and  much  after  the  cast  of  that  admired  Image  In  Homer,**  te.  Toddc 
Qw  whole  wtthont  commenU— Jmsrd.  s  Eftaoone^Unmedlately. 

4  A  goodly  Ladle^  ftc<— In  the  beantlltal  and  elaborate  portrait  of  BelphortMb  Spenaer  hM  dm 
llkrieoa  of  Qoeen  llliahKh.  S 
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And  i;  izera  sence  with  double  plMuure  fed, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke  and  to  reviye  the  ded. 

ZXIII. 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Hevenly  Makers  light, 
And  darted  Qrrie  beames  out  of  the  sams. 
So  passing  persant,*  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereavd  the  rash  beholders  sight; 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fyre 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might; 
For,  with  dradd  maiestie  and  awiiill  yre 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  baea  detjtm, 

XXIT. 

Her  jrvoire  Ibrhead,  fUU  of  bountie  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 
For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed: 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.     And,  when  she  spaka^ 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins'  softly  brake 
A  lilver  sound,  tluu  heavenly  musicke  suemd  to  make. 

XXV. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
Working  belgardes*  and  aniorous  retrate;^ 
And  everie  one  her  Mrith  a  grace  endowes, 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes: 
So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestial  I  grace, 
And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowes, 
How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face. 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

XXTI. 

So  feire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  (aire, 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire. 
All  in  a  silken  camus*  lilly  whight, 
Purfled*  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,^ 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,'  that  glistred  bright 
Like  twinckling  starres ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 

XXX. 

Her  yellow  lockes,*  crisped  like  golden  wyre^ 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre,** 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 


I  l^nut— piotdDf.        t  BubtSB— niblet.         s  Bdgmrdm— sweat  looks. 

*(>—    Uilii  dress.       •  Purfled— embrolderad.       T  Fltrli&-plBlt.       •  Aygnlets— tMI«A  poftJlS. 

*T^j9aam  locks  of  Qmtn  EtttabifUi  sotfcr  Isrgdy  Into  tlio  dsseripttons  of  baont^  or  ttm 

9^ 
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Aiid  low  beliinde  her  backe  were  scattered : 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  hcfedlesse  hap, 
As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled. 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap,> 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

Bookn.  CAntolll. 

TH£   CAKB   OF   ANOELS   OVER   MIN. 

I. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 

There  is :— else  much  more  wretched  were  the  caoe 

Of  men  then  beasts :  But  O !  th*  exceeding  grace 

Of  Highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 

And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 

That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fh>, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  fbe  I 

II. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting"  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  nnilitant! 

They  for  us  flght,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward. 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 
O,  why  sliouid  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  I 

Book  IL  Oftato  Tin. 

THE   SEASONS. 

XZVIII. 

So  forth  issew'd  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare : 

First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight*  m  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare. 
In  wliich  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowresi 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  fbrth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare, 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures^) 
A  guilts  engraven  morion*  he  did  weare ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feare. 

xziz. 

Then  came  the  loUy  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colored  greene, 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light: 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chaufled?  been, 
T>ie  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  br>we  and  shafles,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 


lUi^-tnlwtMttaiBMlTw.  tTleldtnf.  •  Adoracd. 

t  CMtfwl.  •  Helnwt.  T  OuOM,  Iwafeed. 
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Had  bunted  late  the  libbnrdi  or  the  bore, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbes  with  labor  heated  ^Oftb 

xxz. 

Then  came  the  Autumne  all  in  yellow  clad. 

As  though  he  ioyed  in  his  plentious  store, 

Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 

That  he  had  banisht  hunger,  which  to-fore 

Had  by  the  belly  oA  him  pinched  sore : 

Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 

With  ears  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  bore ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold.* 

XXXI. 

Lastly,  came  Winter  cloathed  all  in  frize. 

Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 

Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freete. 

And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill* 

As  from  a  limbeck^  did  adown  distill: 

In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  stafTe  he  held. 

With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 

For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld  ;• 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbes  he  able  was  to  weld.* 

Book  Vn.  Cuito  ▼n.T 

The  chief  prose  work  of  Spenser  is  his  **  View  of  the  State  of  Lreland."  1. 
lives  an  excellent  account  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  national  character  of 
^  Irish,  and  there  is  no  contemporary  piece  of  prose  to  compare  with  it  in 
Puritf.    From  it  we  have  room  to  seleet  the  following  short  extract,  only 

opon 

1  Leoptrd.  t  TleUed.  •  Noie.  4  Betort.  •  Old  age.  •  Wield,  boto. 

'  "IhaTe  Just  flqlshed  'The  Ffterie  Oneen.'  I  nerer  purtod  flrom  along  poem  with  so  much  rcfrei. 
">!•>  poet  of  a  nxwt  uiutkal  ear— of  a  tender  heart— of  a  peculiarly  soft,  rich,  flertlle,  and  flowery 
'ocj.  Hia  Tene  always  flows  with  eaae  and  nature,  moat  abnndanUy  and  sweetly;  his  dURistoa 
h  ut  only  pardonahle^  but  afreeable.  Grandeur  and  energy  are  not  his  characieristlc  qualities.  Ha 
'''Bia  ts  sM  a  most  genuine  poet,  and  to  be  justly  placed  after  Shakspeare  and  MUtoa,  and  above  aO 
"^KagUih  poeta-^-^fllr  Jam  MaeMmtodk. 

'^eaaer  excels  In  the  two  qualities  in  which  Chaucer  Is  most  deficient— InvenUon  and  fsney.  Tht 
^vesuon  shown  In  his  allegorical  personages  is  endless,  as  the  fkncy  shown  in  his  descripUon  of 
'^  li  gorgeous  and  deUghtftiL  He  is  the  poet  of  romance.  He  describes  things  as  ii.  a  splendid 
•Bd  T-Japtnous  dream."— Jfaxiitt. 

"H*!  oMBBttnd  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and  luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  *nto  oa 
vene,  sad  made  It  more  warmly,  tesderly,  and  magniflcently  descrlpUve  than  it  ever  was  befbre,  oi; 
**^  >  kw  exceptions,  than  it  ever  has  been  since.  It  must  certainly  be  owned  that  in  deseriptloa 
Ikexkibtts  aothtng  of  the  brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which  chantcterlae  the  very  gnwtesi 
V^***;  but  we  shall  nowhere  find  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  visionary  things,  a  swecMT 
'""^oTieotlment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colors  of  language,  than  in  this  Rutiens  of  English  poetry.*  ~- 
<^»Mr«  ^fctanu,  L  in. 

^best,  or  iwiriarssi  edition  of  Spenser,  (so  called  because  !t  has  aU  the  notes  of  the  voHoiw  cooh 
^'"tatarB,)  is  that  of  Todd,  0  vols.  ivo.  London,  ISOf .  Bead— an  article  on  Spenser's  Minor  Fsems 
^  KtraspecUve  Bevlew,  xtL  I4S :  also,  Bdinborgh  Bevlew,  xxiv.  •  also,  a  brUUant  series  of  papen 
*  ths  Vaerle  aoeene,  in  Blackwood's  Magasine,  liS4  and  isss,  by  ProliMsor  Wllsa  '.x  tiMOk  **0^ 
I  on  the  FMrte  tt— an^**  by  Tbomas  Wartoa. 
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THE    IRlall     BARDS. 


There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  cal]< 
BardSf  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession 
to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men»  in  their  poems 
riihmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimatiovi 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  run  iiiC<y 
reproach  through  their  offence,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  tiie 
mouths  of  all  men.     For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a  general 
applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  certain 
other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for 
the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.      *      * 

Such  poets  as  in  their  writings  do  labor  to  better  the  mannen 
of  men,  and  through  the  sweet  bait  of  their  numbers  to  steal  into 
the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  great  respect.  But  these  Irish  bards  are  for  the  most  port 
of  another  mind,  and  so  far  from  instructing  young  men  in  monl 
discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply 
disciplined :  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whom- 
soever they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  hfe,  most  bold  and  law- 
less in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition ;  him  they  set  up  and 
glorify  in  their  rithmcs,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to 
young  men  make  an  examj^le  to  follow. 


RICHARD  HOOKER.     1553—1000 

Oifs  oftbe  most  learned  and  distinguished  prose  writers  in  the  ngeof  Elia- 
abeili,  was  Ricuard  Hookkr.  He  was  born  near  Exeter  Id  1553.  Hii 
parents,  being  i>oor,  destined  liiin  for  a  uade ;  but  he  displayed  at  tcliool  to 
much  aptitude  for  learning,  and  gentleness  of  dis]!)ositioii,  diat  thivHigli  the 
eflbrts  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Here  he  piinueJ 
bis  stfidies  with  great  ardor  and  success,  and  became  much  respected  for  bit 
modesty,  learning,  and  piety.  In  1577  he  was  elected  fellow  of  hit  cdUege, 
tnd  in  1581  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Soon  aAer  thit  he  went  10 
preach  in  London,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  set  apait 
lor  tl.d  reception  of  tlie  preachers.  The  hostess,  an  artful  and  designing  woman 
perceiving  Hooker^s  great  simplicity  of  character,  soon  inveigled  Lim  into  ■ 
marriage  with  her  daughter,  which  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  and  Tcsa* 
tion  to  him  throughout  his  life.  He  was  soon  advanced  in  ecclesiasticB]  pre> 
ferment,  and  made  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he  commeiused  hit  labon  at 
forenoon  preacher.  But  this  situation  accented  neither  with  hit  temper  nor 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  he  petitioned  die  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
remove  him  to  **8ome  quiet  parsonage."  He  obtained  nis  detire,  and  wat 
pitv'ienud  bv  Ehzabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bot.me,  in  Kent,  whtro 
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lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  died  in  1600,  of  puhnonic  dif'xiBe, 
tnought  on  by  an  accidental  cold,  when  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 

Hooker*!  great  work  is  his  *<  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  a  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  the  Puritans.     It  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  ftct  that 
the  office  of  aAemoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  filled  by  Walter  Travera, 
of  highly  Calvinistic  views;  while  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  on  church  gcv 
venuneot  and  doctrines,  were  different   Indeed,  so  avowedly  did  they  preach 
h  oppositioD  to  each  other,  that  the  remark  was  frequently  made  that  '^the 
fcieoooo  sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon',  Greneva."     Such  was 
the  beginmng  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  monument  of  the  learning,  sa^a* 
Qtf,  and  industry  of  the  author,  and  contains  the  most  profound  and  die 
ibieit  de&Dca  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  has  ever  appeared.   The 
Kjle  of  the  work,  too,  possesses  some  of  the  highest  characteristics,  per^kniity, 
parit7,  '^^  strength;  though  generally,  from  the  author's  great  familiarity  with 
Ae  cUasica,  savoring  a  little  too  much  of  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the 
Lttio.    The  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  theological 
tretdie;  for  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great  authority  on  questions  in  the  whole 
nose  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects.     The  praise   that  Hal  lam  has 
given  him,  is  well  deserved.    ^The  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  philosophiral 
vriter  of  Uie  Elizabethan  period  is  Hooker.     The  first  book  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.     His 
periods,  indeed,  are  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but  portions  of 
them  ire  often  beautifully  rhythmical :  his  language  is  rich  in  English  idiom 
vithoat  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a  Latin  sense  without  pedantry.     He  is 
more  uniformly  solemn  than  the  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  than 
^tets  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as 
books,  would  have  reckoned  necessary;  but  the  example  of  ancient  orators 
ud  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as  those  which  he  discusses,  may 
Kistify  the  serious  dignity  from  which  he  does  not  depart     Hooker  is,  per- 
Ittps,  the  first  in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  ix)etry; 
iMt  this  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moderation  than  others 
of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object 
to  aome  of  his  figures  of  speech."  * 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  when  he 
^"•ired  to  retire  to  the  country  :— 

My  Lord— 

When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet 
1  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I 
•m  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place.;  and  indeed, 
Qod  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  hut  for  study 
wd  quietness.     And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here  with 

*  "Ucntare  Of  Europe"  L  Sfl,  Harper's  edlUoiu  Bead,  also,  **m  blogrma^j  which  oaiiiiot  be  es 
"^M."  la  Old  Uaak  Walton's  Ures  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Herliert,  fte.— one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  most 
^*We  books.  **  Lowth,  hi  the  prefhoe  to  his  Orammar,  expresses  an  optaitn,  that.  In  correctzieas 
"■Afrsprtety  of  lansnase,  Hookw  has  never  been  sorpajised,  or  even  equi-Hed  by  any  of  his  oon- 
^■■fonurtca.  But  amply  as  he  enrtdhed  his  natlre  tonme,  he  flrequently  preerais  the  eumbroos  gait 
'^Atberonihaspectof  aptooeer.  Taylor  surpassed  him  In  all  the  channsoL  Imagination ;  Hall,  la 
^ •viebiess  and  color  of  his  thoughts;  Barrow,  In  the  Ulnmlnation  of  his  ai,  ument.  But  Hookrr 
'""ftdth— afl  In  muscular  Tlgor.  To  his  oontrorersy  with  Travers  we  owr  the  Immortal  Polky. 
^*  ton  to  his  worka,  as  to  some  mighty  bulwark  against  tnfldellty,  1b  ;tc#  #■«  to  the  assanlta 
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Mr.  Travcrs,  h&TC  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  becauae 
Relieve  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioDe 
«ne  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinioiu 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consuhcd  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  ochc 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him,  ma< 
others  of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  U8»  a 
to  alter  our  frame  of  church-government,  our  manner  of  God' 
worship,  our  praising,  and  praying  to  Him,  and  our  establish^ 
ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  bu 
have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesi 
astical  polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  whi 
I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage 
where  I  may  see  God*s  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  eaith 
and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place  where 
may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  an< 
that  great  account,  which  all  Hash  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  thi 
God  of  all  spirits. 

THE    NECESSITY    AND    MAJESTY    OF    LAW. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  be 
hold  them,  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which  bearetl 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministreth  unto  the  other  non 
rishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  ani 
if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is  thei 
more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  il 
and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  o 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  am 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whene 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  mei 
they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  Grod  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  lai 
ujK)n  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice 
and  their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  He  made  a  law  for  th 
rain;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  shottid  tu 
pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  be 
C(*urse,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  ol 
servation  of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  element 
of  the  wo"id,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  o 
that  heavenly  arcii  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dtf 
solve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  iih 
tions,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  ai  i 
might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  nov 
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u  a  gumt,  doth  run  his  unwearied  corirse,  should,  as  it  were, 
thfDQffh  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  him- 
MiT;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times 
ind  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  con- 
fused mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
rield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defected  of  heavenly  influence,  the 
ffoits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  peld  them  relief;  what  would 
oeoome  oi  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
it  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
18  the  bosom  of  Grod ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  pow^er. 
Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  difierent  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  NOT  DESIRABLE. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  suffer,  but  not  ail  men  with  one 
nund,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For  being  of  necessity  a 
thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  persuasions,  dispositions, 
Vki  occasions  of  men,  with  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise, shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  absolutely 
ve  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  absolutely  approve,  either 
willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  And  concerning  the 
wiys  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof  be  only  in  his  hands  who 
ibne  hath  power  over  all  flesh,  afid  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  agents 
vomntarily  in  our  own  destruction,  is  against  both  God  and  na- 
ture;) yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  so  great  variety,  our  desires 
will  and  may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there 
lay  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  religion  mranetb, 
that  had  not  mther  end  the  days  o^  this  transitory  life,  as  Cyrus 
inXenophon,  or  in  Plato,  Socrates,  is  described,  than  to  sink  aowii 
^ih  them,  of  whom  Elihu  hath  said,  MometUo  morientur,^  there 
iKdrce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  not  being !  But 
'fit  OS  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Absalom,  or  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  died,  let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  res! 
tt  come,  the  4>attems  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses. 
Joshua,  David;  who,  leisureably  ending  their  lives  in  peace, 
ptayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity ;  re- 

I  Job  xzxhr.  If :  **  In  a  raoroent  Mhall  they  dte  ■* 
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olenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of  i 
inorable  consolation ;  strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  Grod ;  gj 
them  wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them  in  t] 
religion ;  in  sum,  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  ( 
than  they  had  done  before  how  to  Uve.* 

THB  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  hoc 
the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  i 
express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they 
written.  The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psah 
used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  showing  how  this  part  above 
rest  doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  considerati 
and  operations  which  belong  to  Grod;  it  magnifieth  the  h 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of  things  heave 
an  universal  declaration,  working  in  them  whose  hearts  Qod 
spireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposil 
of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  receipt  ] 
for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  th 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able 
teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introductj 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amon 
others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  modi 
tion,  exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patiet 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufiferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wn 
the  comforts  of  Grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  wo 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  g 
necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celes 
fountain  peldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  u 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  th 
is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at 
times  ready  to  be  found.  Hereof  it  is,  that  we  covet  to  make 
Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.  This  is  the  very  cause  i;< 
we  iterate  the  Psalms  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Script 
besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people  together  vi 
their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone,  to  read  them  as  ot 
parts  of  Scripture  he  doth.* 

The  reader  here  ta  remindnl  of  the  Unea  of  TIckell  on  the  desth  of  AddboiK— 
**Ife  tanght  ni  how  to  llTe,  and  O I  too  high 
The  price  of  itnowledge,  taught  ns  bow  to  die." 
t  The  hcct  edition  of  Hoolier'a  worlts  ia  that  by  Keble,  S  voU^  the  author  of  the  **CbrtaUHi  T 
HbJ  the  wrtter  of  a  valuable  article  on  sacred  poetry  tn  the  SSd  voL  of  the  Quaiterty  Berfew. 
an  account  of  the  tract*  which  gave  rlie  to  Hooker's  grvat  work— his  Bccleslaatkal  FtolMy 
••la's  "  Anoodrtes  of  Literature.*'  1.,  l»-ts. 
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ENGLISH  MINSTRELSY.i 

Tis  AGnstrels  were  a  class  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by 

be  arts  of  poetry  and  music ;  who  went  about  from  place  to  place,  and  ofle/ed 

^  poetical  and  musical  wares  wherever  tliey  could  find  a  market     l*hey 

appear  to  have  accompanied  their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  in 

<bort  to  have  practised  such  various  means  of  diverting,  as  were  much  ad- 

otu^d  in  tlKMo  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertain- 

Beot  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely  popular  and  acceptable  wherever 

dw]r  went     No  great  scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was 

not  let  off  with  the  exercise  of  their  talents ;  and  so  long  as  &e  spirit  of 

cbivaliy  existed,  with  which  their  songs  were  so  much  in  keeping,  they  were 

pmectad  and  caressed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Minstrels,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory. 
the  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  minitter  or  ntinistellutj  **aq 
attendant,**  *  an  assistant,"  as  the  Minstrels  were  attendant  upon  persons  of 
(ink,  and  assistants  at  their  entertainments.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
Ibeir  ongin,  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men  till  cenmries  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  fine  old 
ballads  in  Engli^  Literature,  were  not  only  sung,  but  in  many  oases  written 
by  the  professed  MinstreL 

There  are  many  incidents  in  early  English  history  which  show  how  no- 
meroos  was  this  body  of  men,  and  in  what  high  estimation  they  were  held. 
The  one  most  &miliar,  is  that  of  King  Alfred's  entering  the  Danish  camp,  in 
die  di^uiae  of  a  harper.  Though  known  by  his  dialect  to  be  a  Saxon,  die 
ehancter  he  assumed  procured  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He  was  ad- 
mitted  to  entertain  the  Danish  princes  at  their  table,  and  stayed  among  them 
long  enough  to  observe  all  their  movements,  and  to  plan  tliat  assault  which 
resolted  in  their  overthrow.  So  also  the  story  of  Blondell's  going  unharmed 
over  £uiope,  in  search  of  Richard  L,  goes  to  prove  the  same  fact — the  high 
wrimwtimi  in  which  the  Minstrel  in  early  times  was  held.     , 

In  die  reign  of  Edward  U.  (1307 — 1327)  such  extensive  privileges  were 
rtsimed  by  Minstrels,  and  by  dissolute  persons  assuming  their  character,  that 
they  became  a  public  grievance,  and  their  liberties  were  restricted  by  express 
natnte.  Finally,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1597,)  this  clas» 
of  persons  had  so  sunk  in  public  estimation,  that  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  *> Minstrels,  wandering  abroad,  were  included  among  rogues,  vtii^a- 
Vnda,  and  sturdy  b^^gars,"  and  were  adjudged  to  be  puniahed  as  suc^h. 

SIR   PATRICK   SPENS. 

This  ballad  lajrs  claim  to  a  high  and  remote  antiquity.  Tliere  are  differem 
opinions  as  to  its  origin,  which  the  reader  may  ttee  stated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  fiorder.*'  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  founded  on 
iothentic  history,  and  that  it  records  the  melancholy  and  disastrous  fate  of 
that  gallant  band  which,  alxnit  the  year  1280,  followed  in  the  suite  of  Mar* 
luret,  daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  was  espoused 


1  itaii    ^w»«  *«Bfllk|aw  of  Andent  Enrliab  PoetrT^^Mottwrweira  •*  Andrat  and  Modem  HO*- 


<t>cby"— Mr  Walter  toott**  "  Mln«trel»y  of  Um  Scottlah  Border"— Th«  •«  Book  of  tht  Brtttth  Hauadtf* 
"Wtre*  TBmennn  of  Song* Mt  BaDada.  * 
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to  Eric  of  Norway.  According  to  Fordun,  the  old  Scottish  bisb/r! 
diftinguished  nobles  accompanied  her  in  this  expeiiition  to  NorwA^ 
her  nuptialSi  several  of  whom  perished  in  a  storm  while  on  tlieL 
Scotland 

The  Idng  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinking  the  bludc-red  wine : 
■  O  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper* 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine  V* 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldem  knight, 
Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee : 

*  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  saik>r 

That  ever  sailed  the  sea.** 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid'  letter, 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand. 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

*To  NoToway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem ; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'TIS  thou  maun  bring  her  hame !" 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  bllndit  his  e'e. 

"  0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me, 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

To  sail  upon  tlie  sea? 

'^Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hnil,  be  it  sleet, 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem ; 
Tlie  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame." 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  mom, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may ; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say : 

*  Ye  Scott  ishmen  speml  a*  our  king's  gowd' 

And  a*  our  queenis  fee." 
**  Ye  lie,  yc  lie^  ye  liars  loud  I 
jTu'  loud  I  hear  ye  liet 


1  IkOfkU  marine*.  I  Brwul,  bine.  »  ««« 
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*  For  I  hae  brought  as  much  white  xnonie 

As  gane '  my  men  and  me,— 
And  1  hae  brought  a  half^fou'  o'  gugle  red  gowd 
Out  owre  the  sea  wV  me. 

*  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymen  a'  1 

Our  gude  sliip  sails  the  niorn."^ 
"  Now,  ever  alake  1  my  master  dear, 
I  fear  a  deadly  storm ! 

**  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen,  , 

Wi  the  auld  moon  in  her  ann ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  liarely  three, 
When  the  lift'  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  tlie  sea.  ^ 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,< 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm; 
And  the  waves  came  o'or  the  broken  ship 

Till  a^  her  sides  were  torn. 

*0  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 
1  ill  I  get  up  to  the  tall  topmast. 

To  see  if  1  can  spy  land  ?" 

**  0  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand,    J 
1^11  you  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast,— 

But  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land." 

lie  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane, 
When  a  IjouU^  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship, 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

.  *Gae  fetch  a  web  o'the  silken  claith, 
Another  o'  tlie  twine, 
Ajid  wap  them  into  our  sliip's  side, 
And  letria  the  sea  come  in."* 

They  fetched  a  web  o'  tlie  silken  claith. 

Another  o'  the  twine. 
And  they  wapped  them  roun*  that  gude  ship*8  side, 

— But  still  the  sea  came  iiL 

^(''nfRcc.  I  The  elfihth  part  of  a  peck.  •  Iky.  ^ipraag. 

tr «  xboit  fl^w  out,*'  of  oouTM  a  plrak  mnit  bave  itarted. 
*  1>  VM  of  Cook'9  voyages,  when  h  )ea\  coabl  n9L  be  got  at  Inikla.  a  Mfl  waa  bronght  under  the 
'**«li  vMeb  by  tbe  prc««ure  of  the  tea  wt«  Jbrced  tnto  Uie  hole,  and  preY«nted  Um  micry  oTowiv 
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O  laitli '  laith  were  our  ^de  Soote  lords 

To  weei  their  cork-heeled  shoon  !• 
But  lang  or  a*  the  play  was  played, 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon  > 

Aud  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  t^ie  iaem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son 

lliat  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white^— 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair ; 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves,— 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  lang  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hanfl. 
Before  they  eee  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand  1 

And  lang  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 

Wi'  tlieir  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves,—- 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  Ibrty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

Tis  fifVy  fathoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet 

CHEVT-CHASB. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Ballads,  is  that  of  **  Chevy-Chase." 
Like  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  more  it  is  read  the  more  il 
is  admired.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  «*  Defence  of  Poesy,"  says,  «*  I  never 
heanl  tlie  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet."  ^  Its  subject  is  this.  It  was  a  regulation  be- 
tween those  who  lived  near  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  neither 
party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  domains  without  leave.  There  had  long 
been  a  rivalship  between  tlie  two  martial  families,  Percy  of  Nortliumberland 
and  Douglas  of  Scotland,  and  the  former  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  days  in 
the  Scottish  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Earl  Douglas,  who  was  lord  of 
the  soil.  Douglas  did  not  fail  to  resent  the  insult,  nnd  endeavor  to  repel  the 
intruders  by  force,  which  brought  on  the  sharp  conflict  wliich  tlie  ballad  so 
graphically  describes.  It  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Cheviot  HiU^ 
whence  its  name. 

1  Loath.  tShoea. 

•  AnoUier  readtng  to— **Tbelr  hair  was  wat  aboon/*  that  la,  they  who  were  at  flrst  loath  to  wci 
their  Bhoea,  were  entirely  Immeraed  In  the  lea  and  drowned. 
4  The  ballad  of  which  Sidney  here  speaks  ts  the  ancient  one,  beglnnlnf— 

The  Fem^  owt  of  Northombariandeb 
▲nd  a  Towe  to  Qod  mayd  he. 
Bn*.  the  spdUnc  la  ao  very  anttqnatod  that  I  have  given  the  mm*  BDOdera  onc^  the  aai 
has  onUdaed  In  nnmbera  7*  and  74  of  the  l^eatator. 
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God  profper  long  oar  noble  king^ 

Our  lives  and  laieties  all ; 
A  woful  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chase  befiOl ; 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  B!arl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take ; 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came. 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay : 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  sport 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  ftiU  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran, 

To  chase  the  fkllow-deer : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

Ere  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  fiit  bucks  slain ; 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  tlie  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Their  backsides  all,  wfth  special  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  wood% 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  view  the  slaughtered  deer; 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here: 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  oome, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

11  IS  to  the  Earl  did  say 
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Lo,  jronder  doth  Earl  Douglas  oome, 

His  men  in  armor  bright; 
Full  twenlgr  hundred  Scottish  spean 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed : 

0  cease  your  sports,  Earl  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countiymeiH 

Your  courage  ibrth  advance ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yet, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man. 

With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  jroa  be 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here, 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  &llow-deer. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  he ; 
Who  said,  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be : 

Yet  we  will  spend  our  dearest  blood 

Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  soli^mn  oath, 

And  tlius  in  rage  did  say. 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  tliou  art ; 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  L 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  oflTence  to  kill 
Any  of  diese  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said, 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  steppM  a  gallant  squire  Ibt^ 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  wonld  not  have  it  tM 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 
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That  e>r  my  captnin  fniif;ht  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on; 
Yott  be  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squire  alone : 

ru  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  power  to  stand : 
While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 

ru  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bowS| 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 

Full  Ibursoore  Soots  they  slew. 


They  closed  fiill  &8t  on  every  side, 
No  slackness  there  was  found ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

0  dear  !^  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 
And  Ukewise  for  to  hear, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 
And  scattered  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  firom  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell. 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratcim;  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account. 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  dolefiil  dumps ;  * 
For  when  his  If^gs  were  smitten  o£^ 

He  fongfat  upon  his  stumps. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 
Went  home  but  ^fty-three; 


I L  t.  «^  aa  one  In  deep  oooeem,  most  Imeiit''   The  consCmcCkm  hen  tee  genenUjr  been  m% 
""^'''Ml  Tbeold  MSB.  reed  **woM  dnmpft."   Tbeoorreepondliif  TenetothettU  ballMdM  ■» 


"Por  Wethurynston  my  telle  wu  wo» 
Tbat  ever  be  •toytM  tbiikle  be; 
War  when  botk  Me  taRto  wear  hewyne  In  la^ 
T«t  ta  knyled  and  tongtat  M  by*  ka*-" 
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Tlie  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy-Chase, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  corae, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  bnnish  tearfc, 

But  all  would  not  prevail 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away : 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  tliousand  times, 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 


God  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

THE   TWO    CORBIES.^ 

There  were  two  corbies  sat  on  a  tree 

La^e  and  black  as  black  might  be  j 

And  one  the  other  gan  say, 

Where  shall  we  go  and  dine  to-day? 

Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea  ? 

Shall  we  go  dine  'neath  tlie  greenwood  treef 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  sea  sand, 
I  saw  a  fair  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak. 
The  ship  simk,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 
There  they  lie,  one,  two,  and  three, 
I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-slain  knight; 

His  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot, 

His  sword  half-drawn,  his  shafts  unshot, 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  lies  there. 

But  his  hawk,  his  hoimd,  and  his  lady  fair. 

His  hound  is  to  the  himting  gane. 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 
His  lady's  away  with  another  mate, 
So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet; 
Our  dinner's  sure,  our  feasting  iVee, 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane,' 
I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue  een ; 
Yell  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair, 
To  theak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bare ; 
The  gowden'  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  sewe  my  young  ones  in. 

1  Oiw  oftte  most  poeUal  mad  plctureaqoe  tellodi  wilgdng. 
t  Tbe  neck-bone—*  phraae  lor  the  neek.  •  Oolden. 
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0,  cauld  and  bare  will  his  bed  be, 
When  winter  storms  sing  in  the  tree ; 
At  his  head  a  turi;  at  his  feet  a  stone. 
He  will  sleep  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moan; 
O'er  his  white  bones  the  birds  shall  fly, 
The  wild  deer  bound,  and  fexes  czy. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.*     1533—1603. 

Tn  pretensions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  poetic  genius  are  about  as  valid  a« 
^  pretensions  to  beau^;  yet  she  loved  to  be  flattered  for  both,  as  much  as  for 
^cbuacal  attaiiunents,  which  she  really  possessed.  The  desire  of  shiidng 
^  >  poetess  was  one  of  her  weaknesses;  and  her  vanity,  no  doubt,  made  her 
'^Sud  as  tributes  justly  paid,  the  extravagant  praises  which  the  oourtiert 
*^  writers  of  her  age  lavished  on  her  royal  ditties. 

We  have  but  very  little  of  her  poetry:  the  best  piece,  perhaps,  is  one 
^biefa  shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  maidenly  stateliness  and  prudery, 
'^  WIS  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  tendor  passion. 

VERSES   ON   HER   OWN    FBELIN08.' 

I  emiBVB,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent, 
I  love,  arid  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 


'  ft  wld  of  CBUTM  he  iBipo— lbl>  hen  ta  ghre  a  men  acmne  of  EUailwthfa  IMh,  to  ftdl  m  import 
^  Aoy  sood  lilalory  of  Xngland  may  be  read  fbr  the  reqnlatte  Intonnatlan.  Oftte  ■mallr' 

KetshUey's  to  the  best.    Bead,  also,  a  weU-wrttten  1Mb  In  Mra.  StrlcUaiid's  *U9m  of  the 
of  Engtaod.**    In  Dr.  Drake's  **8hakspeare  and  his  Times,**  will  be  ftmnd  sodm  tntnpesUat 
^^*tlnitor»  of  her  attainments,  domcstle  habits,  love  of  dress,  ranlty,  jealoasy,  and  her  Ibndness  Ibr 
^^  dnuna  and  the  bmtal  show  of  bearhafUnr.  kc.  ke. 
'^  Tcrees  Srst  appeared  hn  print  In  "Headley's  Ane.  Bnf.  Poet"   They  were  tranacrR>ed 

I  amanoscrlpt  In  the  Asbmolean  Mnsenm.    Unfortunately,  the  most  Important  word  Is  half  oh- 
>  opon  Mo«n— •  departure;?  bat  the  Ibllowlnf  aoconnt  fhnnthe  old  dvonJoler  Stow  shows 
ty  eondnshrely  that  It  refcrs  to  the  Duke  of  Aiencon.    **Tbeae  Lords  (the  Ambassadors  fipon 
j)  after  dtrers  secret  oonferenoes  amonsst  themselvns,  and  return  of  sundry  tetters  Into 
stgnliytaif  the  qneen's  declination  from  marriage,  and  the  people's  unwUUngness  to  match 
:  way,  held  E  moat  convenient  that  the  dnke  should  come  In  proper  person,  whoee  preeenoe  they 
,  In  sndi  aflhtrs  might  prevail  more  taan  all  their  oratory:  and,  therenpon,  the  first  of  Mo- 
r,  the  said  prince  came  over  In  person,  very  princely  aooompanled  and  attended,  Uiongh  not 
MKh  glorloas  manner  as  were  the  above-named  commissioners,  whose  entertainment.  In  all  t^ 
equivalent  unto  his  estate  and  dignity.    By  this  time  his  picture  state,  and  titles  *vera 
In  every  stationei's  shop,  and  many  other  public  places,  by  the  name  of  Annmdi  qf  Fmmm, 
hdr  apparent  of  Vranoe,  and  brother  to  the  Freneh  king:  but  he  was  better  known 
tbe  name  of  Jftniirw^  unto  all  sorts  of  peoj^  than  by  all  his  other  tittsa.    Dartng  his  abode  In 
he  need  all  princely  means  to  prefer  bis  salt,  and  hi  his  eanrtage  «»*i««^~H  himself  like  a 
'.  bom  ^rlnoe,  and  tbe  heir  of  France:  and  when  he  had  wen  observed  the  qoeen's  ftall  delerml- 
I  to  eoottmae  a  staagle  UtB,  he  pacUed  hiouelt  admiring  her  rare  vtotma  and  high  perSMttona. 
in  all  respects  showed  as  great  kindness  onto  the  duke  and  all  his  rcttnneb  at  their  d»* 
asatasytlmebeibrekandtor  period  of  her  prtnoely  IhvOTB,  In  that  behau;  she,  with  great 
d  the  dnke  In  person  to  Cantertoary;  where  she  feasted  him  and  all  his  tratn  very 
ly,  and  then  returned.   The  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  Vebroary,  the  dnks^  wtth  his : 
sad  others,  embarked  at  Sandwich." 

queans  rank  but  with  meaner  mortals,  we  may  assert,  wlthont  nraeh  fear  of 
I  that  UUle  alse  can  now  be  gratttod  by  Uw  perusal  of  BllsabeWs  poe^  than  mow  eorfeNlty.' 
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I  tlu,  yet  dart'  not  siy  I  ever  iiu-aiil, 

1  beem  stark  mule,  but  inwardly  do  prate : 

I  am,  and  not,  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  burn'd, 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  turn'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  wliat  I  have  done, 

This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rue  it. 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  Uie  end  of  things  it  be  suppress'd. 

Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind, 

For  I  am  soft,  and  mode  of  melting  snow ; 

()t  be  more  cruel.  Love,  and  so  be  kind, 

Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low. 

Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant 

Signed,  **  i'imt,  EUxa,  JUgiMa,  upmi 

Moun — 8  departure.*' 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.» 

No  literary  undertaking  in  any  age  of  English  Literature  has  proved  to  bt 
as  important  in  its  results,  as  tlie  Translation  of  the  Bible  under  the  direotioo 
of  King  James  L  Of  the  labors  of  Wiclif  in  translating  the  Bible  ftom  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  of  tlie  successful  exertions  of  Tyndale,  in  fibce  of  every 
uanger  and  even  of  death,  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  a  version  of  the  New 
1  estamcnt  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  short  accounts  are  given  under  the 
lives  of  tliosc  scholars,  together  with  specuncns  of  their  resx>ective  tzansUip 
tions.  Subsequently,  very  many  versions  appeared,  of  which  the  ibllowiDg 
are  the  most  important : — 

X.  CovsmoALi's  BiBLV.  Tills  was  printed  in  Zurich,  in  1535,  becanae  the 
tranblator.  Miles  Coverdale,  a  native  of  Yorksliire,  was  obliged  to  fly  fiom  his 
native  land.  To  liim,  therefore,  must  be  awarded  the  Honor  of  being  the 
first  to  give  tlie  whole  Bible  in  Englisli,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongaat. 
It  was  printed  in  double  columns,  folia 

2.  Mattbxwx's  Biblx.  This  appeared  in  1537.  But  tiie  name,  Thomai 
jafatthewe,  which  appeared  in  the  title-page,  and  from  which  it  has  received 
its  name,  was  undoubtedly  fictitious,  and  the  real  editor  was  John  Bogen^ 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

I  In  BMrntioning  tte  sereral  oaniet  that  miide  tlw  •■«  of  Elisabeth  so  dlitiiiffiilahed  Ibr  Ita  gns 
■UBM  in  Utentore,  Bailttt,  In  hla  '«Iiienture  of  tbe  Ace  of  Xltaabetti,**  thna  wrttMi— ••TketiWMi 
lation  of  tlw  Bible  was  the  chief  englDe  In  the  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  ■cent  sprlaib  lla 
rieh  treaaores  <tf  rettglon  and  morality  which  had  been  there  locked  up  aa  in  a  ahrtna.  R  fwaalal 
the  vlatone  of  the  propheta,  and  conveyed  the  leaaona  of  inspired  teacliera  to  the  weaweat  «r  the 
people.  It  gave  them  a  common  Interest  In  a  common  eaoae.  Thdr  hearts  bnmt  wKhhi  tlMi  aa 
toKf  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  glvtnf  them  common  suhlects  of  thoogtat  and 
tt  cemented  their  union  of  character  and  sentiment;  It  created  endless  diversity  and  eoOMse 
•pinion.  They  lbundol]))rcts  to  employ  their  Sicnltles,  and  a  motive  in  the  loaicnitBdcaftlm* 
lonaeea  attached  to  them,  to  ereri  the  utmost  cagerceas  in  tlw  pursott  of  tmtl^  aad  the ; 
•nrepidlty  In  »Tw»rW*t"i  ^** 
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3.  CKiirxxm'i,  or  Thb  Gexat  Biblx,  in  large  folio.  Tliis  appeared  it 
1539.  The  preface  waa  written  by  Cranmer,  then  arclibishop  of  Canterbury 
bnt  the  translation  or  revision  was  by  nuiny  hands,  tlie  cliief  of  whom  wai- 
Corerdale. 

4.  TATxmifxm's  Biblx.  This  appeared  in  1539,  edited  by  Richard  Tavemer 
die  text  being  formed  on  Matthewe's  Bible. 

In  May,  1541,  Henry  VIIL  issued  a  decree  that  the  great  volume  of  the 
Bnile  should  be  set  up  in  every  parish  church  in  England,  and  all  curates 
not  already  fiumisbed,  were  commanded  to  procure  Bibles,  and  place  tlicvn 
conveniently  in  their  respective  churches,  and  all  the  bishops  were  required 
vo  take  especial  care  to  see  the  said  command  put  in  force.  <*It  was 
wonderful,"  says  the  old  historian  John  Strype,  « to  see  with  what  joy  this 
book  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  die  learneder  scrt,  but  gene* 
rally  all  England  over,  among  all  the  people;  and  with  what  greediiicsi 
God's  word  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  tlie  reading  of  it  was.*' 

During  the  reign  of  Eklward  VI.  (1547 — 1553)  eleven  unpressions  of  the 
English  Bible  were  published,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  one  or  otliei 
of  the  editions  mentioned  above. 

5.  Thx  Gxjtbta  Biblx.  This  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale  and  others,  who  during  the  reign  of  Mary  fled  to  Geneva.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  some  returned,  and  others  >^mained  to  finish 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  15S0.  This  long  continue*/  to  be  the  favorite 
Bible  of  the  English  Puritans  and  of  tlie  IScotch  Prcsl  yterians.  FiiXy  iiu- 
preMBons  of  it,  at  least,  are  known. 

6.  Tkx  Bishof's  BtBLB,  which  appc^ared  in  1568,  so  called  from  Matthew 
Pixrker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  employeil  otliers  to  prepare  it 

7.  Thb  Douat  Biblx,  of  which  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
Rheinui  in  1582,  and  the  Old  at  Doiuiy^  in  1609—10. 

8.  KnrQ  Jaxxb's  Biblb.  We  are  now  brought  to  our  own  translation.  At 
the  accession  of  James  L,  1603,  many  complaints  were  made  of  tlie  dis- 
crepancies then  existing  among  the  several  versions  of  tlie  Bible.  At  the 
great  conference  held  in  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  tlie  Establi!«lied 
and  Puritan  clergy,  all  parties  agreeing  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  version 
of  the  Scriptures  then  most  generally  used,  the  king  commissioned  fi(\y-four 
men,  the  most  learned  in  the  universities  and  other  places,  to  commence  a 
new  translation.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the  bishops  to  infcirm  tliem- 
■elvea  of  all  the  learned  men  witliin  tlieir  several  dioceses,  who  bad  acquired 
especial  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  who  had  taken  great 
pains  in  their  private  studies  to  investigate  obscure  passages  and  to  correct 
mistakes  in  former  English  translations,  ami  to  charge  them  to  conununicate 
their  observations  to  the  persons  thus  employed  to  translate  the  whole  Scrip- 
mrea. 

Befoire  the  work  was  begun,  seven  of  the  persons  nominated  for  it  were 
either  dead  or  declined  to  engage  in  the  task;  the  remaining  forty-seven 
were  classed  under  six  divisions,  a  certain  portion  of  Scripture  being  assigned 
•o  each.  They  proceeded  to  dieir  task  at  Oxford,  Canibritlge,  and  Westiain- 
■ler,  each  individual  translating  the  portion  assigned  to  hu*  division,  and 
when  all  in  any  one  division  had  lini.slied,  they  met  together,  compared  their 
seven!  translations,  and  decided  all  dilferences,  and  settled  upon  what  the/ 
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deemed  the  best  translation.  When  the  several  divisions  hod  finiahed,  tbey 
all  met  together,  and  one  and  another  by  turns  read  the  new  version,  while 
all  tlie  rest  held  in  their  hands  either  copies  of  the  original  or  some  valuable 
version.  If  any  one  objected  to  the  translation  of  any  passage,  the  reader 
stopped  to  allow  time  for  discussion,  comparison,  and  final  decision. 

Tlie  labor  appears  to  have  conmienced  in  the  spring  of  1(>04,  and  the  re* 
suit  was  published  in  1611,  under  the  following  title,  "  The  Holy  Biblt,  cpn- 
teynmg  the  Old  Teetament  and  the  New^  newly  trandaled  out  of  the  OrigmaU 
Tongues,  and  with  the  fonner  TranMlations  diligently  compared  4ind  revised  by  his 
Majesties  spedaU  ConnnandementJ'*  As  a  translation,  this  is  generally  most 
fiiithful,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  time.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  remarks,  **The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
original,  and  expressed  this,  almost  everyAvhere,  witli  patlios  and  energy 
they  have  not  only  made  a  standard  translation^  but  have  made  this  tranship 
tion  the  standard  of  our  language.''  Tliis  is  eminently  true,  for  in  all  human 
probability  this  translation  will  never  be  changed. 

Still,  strict  truth  and  justice  require  us  to  say  that  there  are  some  defects 
and  eriors,  in  our  present  version,  which  a  more  advanced  state  of  biblical 
science  enables  us  to  detect  The  translators  had  not  access  to  the  various 
sources  of  biblical  criticism  and  elucidation  which  we  er\joy  at  the  presen* 
day;  such  as  the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions;  the  mnlti- 
plication  of  grammars  and  lexicons ;  the  enlarged  comparison  of  kindred 
dialects;  and  the  researches  of  travellers  into  the  gec^rraphy,  manners,  out* 
toms,  and  natural  history  of  the  East*  But  aAer  all,  instead  of  dwellinj^  upon 
errors  and  discrepancies,  which  are  really  iinini]>ortant,  we  must  ever  won* 
der  that  tliere  are  so  few,  and  admire  the  fidelity,  tlie  learning,  ami  ihit  wit> 
dom  of  the  great  and  good  men  that  eiecute<l  the  work.' 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty,  in  entering  u))on  the  reign  of  James  I^  when  the  present 
version  of  our  Bible  was  made,  to  give  this  short  historical  view  of  the 
sacred  volume,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  its  diWne  origin,  nodung  of  its 
inspired  contents,  nothing  of  its  being  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  the 
groundwork  of  our  religion,  and  our  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  it  has 
done  so  much  for  English  mimi,  English  literature,  and  English  character. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  heavenly  influences,  wherever  faithfully  and  h/medty  fill- 
lowedf  in  elevating  and  blessing  man,  and  in  removing  every  wicked  practice 

1  For  Mme  very  able  remark*  on  our  preaent  veraion,  see  Profensor  Bu»li*s  IfltrodacUoa  to  Mi 
**  Notes  on  Ocneato.** 

t  One  or  Uie  greateat  defects  in  onr  translation  is  a  want  of  tat^fbrmltp  in  rendering^  both  la  ntu* 
to  single  words  and  to  phrases.  To  give  a  l^w  instances  of  what  I  menn.  The  Greek  adTerb  ssNt 
\9mtkm)f  which  means  •'directly,'*  *•  immediately.'*  U  translated  in  Matt  tU.  IB.  hf  **atmlgMw«y^ 
xUL  M,  by  "anon;'*  xtii.  SI,  by  ••by  and  by;"  Mark  i.  IS,  by  **toumcdiat(>Iy  ;••  Joba  sda.  U»  by 
••fbrlbwith."  In  all  these  pbMxa,  ••  ImnHidfatrly"  would  hare  better  expressed  ttao  ortginal:  ••by 
and  by**  is  peculiarly  inffeUdtons.  So  the  verb  /iifH^vArc  (wtertmiutt)  in  Matt.  vl.  Sf,  to 
•*tiUie  no  tho-^ht;'*  in  PhiL  tv.  8^  ••be  carefuL"  The  latter  comes  nearer  the  tme  mirririni:  wl 
Is,  ■* be  not  distracted  atwut,"  "be  not  over  anxious  about**  In  Justice,  however,  to  the  i 
I  snould  say  tliat  in  King  James's  day,  the  phrase  "take  no  thought**  had  a  much  stronger  i 
tiMn  It  now  has,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  '•let  not  your  thoughts  be  unduly  esenteed."  la  i 
other  cases  also,  the  present  transition  (kOs  to  express  the  sense,  owing  to  cfaaajiea  wbldi  oar  toa* 
inage  has  uodcntone.  One  more  instance  wUl  siilBoe.  David  saya,  (Psalm  exlx.  147,)  •*¥  pmniniii 
!:»  dawiiAiif  or  the  morning,**  where  "prevent"  is  used  in  its  original  Latin  sense  of  •*( 
ore,"  **aatlct|MiUng,"  and  in  King  James's  day  It  was  so  understood.  Now,  we  know,  It  Is  i 
tke  aeD«e  of  to  **  hinder.**  This,  though  a  nio«t  IntcrusUng  subject  of  imiulry,  oaiiool  i 
So  pwaned  any  fbrtlier  here. 
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wid  intftntion  diat  tend  to  crash,  debase,  and  brutalize  him,  it  Las  done 
more  to  refine  the  taste,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  to  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing, to  give  strength  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  supply  the  mind  with 
imago  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  than  all  other  books  which  have 
been  borne  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time :  while  our  present  permanent 
venion  has  secured  for  our  language  what  Tithonus  begged  of  Aurora^- 
innnoriidity;  and  secured,  besides,  what  he  forgot  to  ask — ^perpetual  youth. 
Bit  above  all  and  beyond  ail  tliis,  it  is  thb  easAT  lstxb  fob  slstatiitv 
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TtOMAS  Sacktillx,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  ultimately  Karl  of  Dorset  and 
brd  high  treasurer  of  England,  deserves  consideration,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
>•  the  author  of  the  first  regular  English  tragedy,  entitled  "Ferrex  and  Por- 
lex."  It  is  also  called  **■  The  Tragedie  of  Gorlxxluc,"  and  was  acted  Itefore 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561.  The  story  is  this.  Gorboduc,  an  ancient  king  of 
Brituo,  divided,  in  his  lifetime,  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Ferrex 
■od  Forrez.  They  quarrel  for  sovereignty,  and  Porrez  kills  his  brother. 
IWir  mocher  Viden,  who  loved  Ferrex  best,  revenged  his  death  by  entering 
haiex's  chamber  in  the  night  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The  people, 
tmpeiated  at  this,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  killed  both  Viden  and  Gorboduc 
TW  nobility  then  assembled,  coUected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  insurgents. 

Every  act  of  this  play  is  closed  by  something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
ttigedy,  namely,  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of 
^  audience  to  the  substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by 
ttxal  reflections.  The  following  ode  closes  tlie  third  act,  the  moral  beauties 
M  Weil  as  the  spirit  of  which  must  strike  every  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
b  bis  «  Defence  of  Poesy,"  says  tliat  this  whole  tragedy  is  **full  of  notable 
awality." 


1  IcBKBot  b«t  giTft  room  to  tbe  tellowlng  Jiut  and  beaoUfttl  remarks  of  Mrs.  Eltta,  In  her  work  eo> 
*klth»  •BMtry  oTUfc:**— 

'WttMT  ttskUstinl  klcaa  of  Iwauty,  gnat,  pathos,  and  sublimity,  either  oonoentratad  In  tlM 
*^Meit  point,  or  extended  to  the  widest  range,  we  oan  derive  flrom  the  Scriptures  a  (tind  of  f mia> 
"te  Mt  to  be  amnd  In  any  other  memorial  of  the  past  or  prescnttlme.  From  the  worm  that  fro* 
^kithsdMt  beneath  our  flset,  to  the  track  of  the  IcvlaUtan  In  the  Ibaming  deep— from  the  moth 
'^ornpte  the  aeeret  treasure,  to  the  eagle  that  soars  above  his  eyrie  In  the  doods— Cirom  the  wUd 
**li  tfes  desert,  to  the  lamb  within  the  shepherd's  Ibld— from  the  consuming  locust,  to  the  cattle  on 
^I^MHUid  MD*— firom  the  rose  of  Iharon,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon— from  the  clear  crystal  stream, 
f  iMth  ovt  of  the  fOxAj  rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  deluge— from  the  bAren  waste,  to  the 
I  Uneyard,  and  tbe  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey— from  the  lonely  path  of  the  wanderer, 
**<k»  iMterar  of  a  mighty  muttltode— from  the  tear  that  Mis  In  secret,  to  tbe  din  of  batUe  and  the 
^*a«fatrlnHpbant  boot— fhnn  the  solitary  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  satrap  on  the  throne— fjrom 
^'Wriwi  dad  In  his  sackckrth,  to  the  prince  in  purple  robes— Qgsm  the  gnawlngs  of  the  worm 
'^  dicUi  not,  to  the  aeraphle  vision  of  the  blessed— £rom  the  still  small  voice,  to  the  thunders  of 
^Ipiiliimuj  -ttom  the  depths  of  heU,  to  the  regions  of  eternal  glory,  there  is  no  degree  of  beauty 
*^lwsilLf,  no  tendency  to  good  or  evU,  no  shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  light,  which  does  not 
*^  vaUn  tbe  cogniince  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  expression  or  con* 
*'VilM«f  tbe  mind  that  may  not  here  And  a  corresponding  pkture;  no  thirst  tor  exoellenoe  that 
^  Hf  not  naet  with  Its  ftdl  tap^y ;  and  no  oondition  of  humanity  excluded  Crom  the  unlimtta4 
I  and  sfHipathy  eomprehended  *n  *he  language  and  spirit  of  the  Blb'i^  ** 
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The  lust  of  kingdom  kno^^s  no  sacred  &ith. 
No  rule  of  reason,  no  regard  of  right, 
No  kindly  4oye,  no  fear  of  Heaven's  wrath : 
Bm  with  contempt  of  God's  and  man's  despight, 

Through  bloody  slaughter  doth  prepare  the  ways 
To  fatal  sceptre,  and  accursed  reign : 
The  son  so  loathes  the  father's  lingering  days, 
Nor  dreads  his  hand  in  brother's  blood  to  stain  I 

O  wretched  prince !  nor  dost  thou  yet  record 
Tlie  yet  fresh  murders  done  within  the  land 
Of  thy  forefathers,  when  the  cruel  sword 
Bereft  Morgain  his  life  with  cousin's  hand ! 

Thus  fatal  plagues  pursue  the  guilty  race. 
Whose  murderous  hand  imbrued  with  guiltless  blood, 
Asks  vengeance  still  before  the  Heaven's  &ce, 
With  endless  mischief  on  the  cursed  brood. 

The  wicked  child  thus  brings  to  wofiil  sire 
The  mournful  plaints,  to  waste  his  weary  life : 
Thus  do  the  cruel  flames  of  civil  fire 
Destroy  the  parted  reign  with  hateful  strife : 
And  hence  doth  spring  the  well,  from  which  doth  flow 
The  dead  black  streams  of  mourning,  plaint,  and  wo«% 

But  the  poem  by  which  Sackville  is  best  known,  is  entitled  **  The  J 
finr  Magistrates."  In  it,  most  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  characti 
English  history,  from  the  Conquest  to  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth  centui 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  who,  conducted  by  Sorrow,  desi 
tike  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions.  Each  character  recites  his  own  t 
tunes  in  a  separate  soliloquy.  But  Sackville  finished  only  the  preface 
the  <*  Induction,"  and  one  legend,  the  lafe  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
left  the  completion  of  the  whole  to  Richard  Baldwyne'and  George  F 
These  called  in  others  to  aid  them,  and  the  whole  collection  or  set  of  ] 
was  published  in  1509,  with  tliis  title,  *^A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  wl 
may  be  seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  plagues  vie* 
punished,  and  how  frail  and  how  unstable  worldly  prosperity  is  found 
of  those  whom  fortune  seemetli  most  highly  to  favor." 

The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  ar 
part  executed  by  Sackville  exhibits  a  strength  of  description  and  a  po^ 
drawing  allegorical  characters  scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser,  and  had  h( 
pleted  the  whole,  and  with  tlie  same  power  as  that  exhibited  in  tlie 
roencement,  he  would  have  ranked  among  tlie  first  poets  of  England. 

,      ALLEGORICAL   CHARACTERS   IN    HELL. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  ol  hell. 
Sat  deep  Rkmobss  op  CoirsciBircs,  all  besprent 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  tlioughtful  care ;  as  slie  that,  all  in  vain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain : 

Her  eyes  unsteadfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 

Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  hroughi^ 
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80  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear. 

Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tediotis  thought 

or  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought; 

With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  skjr, 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dbbad,  all  trembling  how  he  shool^ 
With  foot  uncertain,  protfer'd  here  and  there; 
Benumb'd  with  speech ;  and  with  a  ghastly  look. 
Searched  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear, 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair ; 
'Stoin^d  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade«for  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake. 

Sat  fell  RsTsvos,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire : 

Devising  means  bow  she  may  vengeance  take; 

Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire ; 

But  /rets  within  so  iar  forth  with  the  fire 

Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 

To  die  by  death,  or  Veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Rxvxirox,  with  bloody  foul  pretonoa^ 
Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set, 
With  trembling  limbs  we  soAly  parted  thence, 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  fto  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Rueing,  alas,  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  MisxBT,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight : 

His  &ce  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  cunsumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say. 
For,  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast: 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fhiits  of  the  tree. 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share. 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  which  full  daintUy  would  he  iare ; 
His  drink,  the  running  stream;  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground: 
To  this  poor  life  was  Missbt  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld« 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  fears, 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Cabs,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eye9^ 
But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  ynm; 
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But  let  the  night^s  black  misty  mantles  rise, 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  di^giiise 
The  fair  br^bt  day,  yet  ceaseth  be  no  wliile, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Slskp,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  tlie  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  oc. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown ;  but  as  a  living  death, 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Ags  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  tlie  sisters  had  untwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life: 


Tliere  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  pi 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast. 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past, 
And  fVesh  delights  of  lusty  youth  fore  waste; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 
And  to  be  yoimg  again  of  Jove  beseck  ! 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed  ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore,  * 
His  witlier'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  liis  breath; 
For  brie^  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed: 
Sore  sick  in  be«l,  her  color  all  foregone; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savor,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  ronld  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone; 
Her  breath  corrupt;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  dolefiil  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  turn'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  Famiits  mought  we  see: 
With  gree<ly  looks,  and  ga)>ing  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar\l  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have 
H»»r  body  tliin  and  bare  as  any  lione, 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes;  tliat  I  me  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vaiiii 
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When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  su  jtain 
Her  staryen  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  sh&de 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could  not  staj 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 

With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  saibfied  fh>m  hunger  of  her  maw, 

But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 

Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain. 

Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  imd  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  Wab,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  vi:$age  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  th^ hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  sacked,  and  realms  (that  wliilom  flowered 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  tlie  rest) 
He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fame  devour'd, 
Conimmed,  destroy *d,  wasted,  and  never  ceased, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed ; 
His  &ce  fbrehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY.     1581—1613. 

Sib  TaoxAS  Otxkbubt,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  <«onc  of  the  nioft 
finished  gentlemen  about  the  court"  of  James  I.,  is  well  known  by  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  his  death.  Born  of  an  ancient  family  in  GU  ucet- 
tershire,  after  taking  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student  But  his  inclinations  turning  more  1o 
polite  literature,  he  made  an  eflbrt  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  court,  and 
was  successfuL  But  opposing  the  infamous  Q)untess  of  Essex  in  one  of 
her  criminal  schemes,  he  was,  by  her  influence,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
was  soon  after  taken  off  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  her  means,  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  The  murder,  though  committed  on  the  13ih 
nf  September,  1613,  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  af\er,  when  all  was 
brought  to  light,  and  four  of  the  parties  concerned  were  exechited.  But 
James,  to  his  lasting  disgrace,  pardoned  the  two  principals,  the  Countess  of 
Essex  and  her  husband,  that  base  favorite  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

The  murder  of  this  accomplished  man  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
passages  in  the  history  of  England,  and  the  sympathy  which  his  fate  excited 
is  demonstrated  by  the  man^  elegies  and  tributes  of  grief  which  were 
poured  forth  from  all  quarters  «on  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  pqysoned  in  the  Tower."  Sir  Thomas  is  known  in  letters,  both  as  a 
poet  and  prose  writer  In  the  former  character,  his  chief  productions  a/e  hit 
once  fhnaoof  poem  called  <>  The  Wife,'*  and  a  imaUer  one  calleu  «  The  Cboioe 
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of  a  Wifb.**  The  «Wife*'  is  didactio  in  its  nature,  and  thcngh  oonti 
many  good  precepts,  has  little  grace,  fancy,  or  ornament  T\  'o  versei 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  >— 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 
By  namre  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art; 

Some  knowledge  on  her  part  will,  all  her  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart, 

Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify ; 

They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

Woman^s  behavior  is  a  surer  bar 

Tlian  is  their  no ;  that  fairly  doth  deny 
Without  denying ;  thereby  kept  they  are 

Safe  ev'n  from  hope  :~in  part  to  blame  is  she, 
Whicli  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried ; 
He  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied. 

But  as  a  prose  writer,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  takes  higher  rank.  His 
meters  or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,"  d^i 
tlie  fertile  and  ingenious  character  of  his  mind.  Of  the  following  bea 
picture  of  «*  A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,''  a  judicious  critic  remarks : 
hardly  know  any  passage  in  English  prose  which  inspires  the  mind  o 
reader  with  so  many  pleasing  recollections,  and  which  spreads  so  calm 
purif3ring  a  delight  over  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  tlie  inn 
girl  whose  image  Sir  Thomas  has  here  bodied  forth :— *  It  will  scent  a 
year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.' " 

A   FAIR   AND   HAPPT   MILKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beau 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  ou 
countenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  < 
mend  virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  s 
»n  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  u 
better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arraye 
the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  b« 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both 
complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her  too,  imro 
rate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chantic 
her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew, 
milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through  her  finge: 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  white 
sweeter;  for  never  came  ahnond-glore  or  aromatic  ointmen 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golden  ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss 
feei  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  am 
prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made 
cock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her  heart 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  litting  at 
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nieny  wheel,  she  sinsfs  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune. 
She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will 
aot  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  heing  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows 
lier year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts 
no  brayery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hive 
are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  go  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is 
never  alone,  but  b  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  effi- 
cacy, in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear 
of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the 
spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-she  .^ 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.     1564— 1  CI 6. 

Far  from  the  inn  and  Btunmer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Natore**  Darling  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Aron  stray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  nnTeU 
Ber  awAil  fiioe :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  Ibrth  hts  little  arms  and  smOed. 
**  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  *' whose  colors  dear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  Immortal  Boy  I 
Thia  can  nnlock  the  gates  of  Joy; 

Ofhorror  that,  and  thrUUng  fears,  * 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.** 

Okat's  PmOOKBSS  ov  FOSfT. 

WiLUAM  Skaxspbabi,'  tlio  great  dramatic  poet,  not  of  England  only,  but 
'  4e  world,  was  bom  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
^1 23, 1564.  Of  his  early  life,  of  his  education,  of  his  persona!  appear- 
•**«,  manners,  and  habits,  we  know  scarcely  any  tiling.  «*  No  letter  of  his 
^ting,"  says  Hallam,  •*  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him 
^'Wn  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced."  He  was  sent 
^  a  short  period  to  the  free-school  at  Stratford,  where,  in  the  language  .>f  Ben 
'i^Rson,  <*  he  acqnired  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."     But  that  he  was  early  a 

'  lead— Drakcfs  *'Biakspeare  and  his  Times,"  tuU  of  most  InstrucUve  and  InteresUng  matter^ 
Ps  ••Preftoete  Shakspeare,**  Kaxlltt's  **  Characters  of  8hakBpeare*s  Plays,"  Cami^Mirs  "  Essay 
f,**  Bkterdson's  **  Analysis  of  Shakspeare,"  Schlegd's  **  Lectures  on  Dramatjc  Ulem 
^"  Pope's  oprefkoe to  Shakspeare,"  Dodd's  ••Beauties,"  Price's  •*  Wisdom  and  Genius  of  8haki»> 
^Mc"  The  best  flunOy  edition  is  Bowdler's  ••  Family  Shakspeare,"  •  vols,  tvo,  reoenUy  printed 
^  aw  large  oeCavo.  The  best  criUcal  edition  Is  the  soHoniM  of  Isaac  Reed,  London,  itia,  SS  volk. 
^Kk the  Frolf  omcna and  Addenda.  '•The  proof-sheets  of  this  ediUon  were  corn>ct«d  by  Mr.  Bar 
^  UbrarkMi  of  the  Boyal  InsUtutlon."— Immdet.  Especially,  read  Mrs.  Jameson's  ••  Charactertiitiea 
*f  Women,  moral,  poUtlcal,  and  historical,"  the  most  tastcltJ  and  dlscflmmiidlng  analysis  ot  Suahs 
Wmnfn  tHMie  charaetan  ever  wrtttea.  The  preliminary  remarlis  to  each  play,  and  the  notes  la 
Sa^MFii  •tlttmlMH9kMkapm*%'*  are  atoo  repMa  with  instrucUoa. 
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Tory  .samestf  though,  it  may  be,  an  irregular  student,  no  one  can  doubt:  th< 
numeroofl  felicitous  allusions,  throughout  his  dramas,  to  th.e  hi^ory  and  mjrtho 
logy  c^  the  ancients,  prove  that,  if  not  a  critical  scholar,  he  wa«  deeply  imbuec 
with  the  true  spirit  of  classical  literature,  and  possessed  a  moet  discriminatiQi 
taste  to  seize  upon  their  beauties,  and  make  them  his  own.*  In  1582,  wbei 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  ianner^s  daughtei 
who  was  seven  years  older  than  himself^  and  who  resided  near  Stratford.  Ii 
tfiis  place  he  continued  for  a  few  years,  probably  engaged  in  the  business  oi 
his  father,  that  of  a  woolstapler;  but  an  increasing  family  and  pressing  wantti 
obliged  iiiin  to  move  beyond  the  limits  of  Stratford  for  subsistence  and  fa 
fimne;  and,  accordingly,  in  1586  or  1587  he  removed  to  London.*  On  bii 
arrival  at  London,  his  first  employment  was  that  of  an  actor,  a  professior 
which  he  oontinuetl  to  exercise  more  or  less  for  at  least  seventeen  years.  Hi 
■oon,  however,  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  his  first  effort,  **  Periclet,  Priooi 
of  Tyre,"  being  written  about  1590;^  and  such  was  th&  unexampled  suocesi 
of  his  unequalled  dramas,  tliat  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  several  theatres 


1  **irtt  wereMked  flrom  what  sooroei  Shakspeare  drew  hto  abandant  •trewns  of  wladom,  our|rfa| 
wtth  tbdr  corrent  the  ftdrest  and  most  unfkdlng  flowert  of  poetry,  I  should  be  tempted  to  aay,  thai 
he  had  what  would  now  be  considered  a  very  reasonable  portion  of  LaUn ;  he  was  not  wholly  ||pM 
rant  of  Greek ;  he  had  a  knowledge  of  French  so  as  to  read  It  with  eaac^  and  I  believe  not  lees  of  tlH 
RaUan.  He  was  habitually  conversant  in  the  chronldea  of  his  country.  He  UvU  with  wise  and 
highly  cultivated  men;  with  Jonson,  Essex,  and  Southampton,  In  flimlllar  firlendshlp.  Hb  itai 
raBVLT  ncansD  thb  ScmirrvaBa :  and  his  own  most  acate,  profound,  active,  and  original  gealni 
mnst  take  the  lead  in  the  soluUou."    Croft's  Prelhoe  to  his  **  Aphorlsma  fhim  Shakspeare.** 

t  X  have  said  nothing  of  the  traditional  story  of  his  deer-stealing,  because  there  Is  wA  a  particle  « 
historical  evidence  of  its  truth. 

t  M  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  Shakspeare's  removal  finom  his  native  town,  without  pausing  tc 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  that  followed  that  event  Had  he  not  left  his  hugtble  occupation  li 
Warwickshire,  how  many  matchless  lessons  of  wisdom  and  morality,  bow  many  unparalleled  dl» 
plays  of  wit  and  imagination,  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  had  been  burled  in  oUivlon ;  pictures  a 
•motion,  of  character,  of  pasvion,  more  profound  than  mere  philosophy  had  ever  conceived,  mon 
Irfpresslve  than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied.**    Drake's  *'  Shakspeare  and  his  TUnea,**  L  411. 

4  The  following  is  a  clironologlcal  list  of  his  plays,  taken  from  Drake's  **  Shakspeare  and  Ml 
Ttmes,'*  omtttlng  of  course  Titus  Andronicus : 

CBaoKOLooiCAi.  Tablb. 


1.  Fertdea,        ......  Ift90. 

i.  Comedy  of  Error*,      .       .     •       .  1501. 

t.  Love's  Labor's  Lost,    ....  UOI. 

4.  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Fart  I.  .  .  issa. 
t.  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Fart  a.    .       .  1S9S. 

5.  Mhtsummer-Nlght's  Dream,  •  IftSS. 
>.  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ....  1S9S. 
t  l^uning  of  the  threw,  •  1104. 
f.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,               .  U9k. 

M.  King  Bhshard  the  Third,    .       .  159S. 

It.  King  Rtebard  the  Second,    .  .  1S9«. 

It.  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fart  L  1S96. 

It.  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  n.        .  1S96. 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  .       .       .  1597. 

It.  Hamlet, 1997. 

(«.  King  John, U9t. 

It,  Ail*s  Wen  that  Ends  Well,   .       .       .  UOt. 

II.  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  .       .  1A99. 

Tbooah  Titus  Andronlcua  Is  bound  up  In  aU  the  editions  of  ■haktpeare,  y«t  there  la  no 
•«Mt  be  wrote  it.    Drake  says  ft  should  be  expunged  from  every  edition  oTthe  great 


19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
to.  As  You  Uke  It, . 
tl.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ts.  Trotlus  and  Cresslda,       . 
U.  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
t4.  Tlmon  of  Athens,  • 

ts.  Measure  for  Measure, 
tS.  King  Lear, . 
t7.  Cymt>ellne^    • 
ts.  Macbeth,     . 

Julius  Cesar,        . 

Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Coriolanua,    .       . 

The  Winter's  Tale^    . 
ts.  The  Tempest, 
t4.  OtheUo, 
St.  TwelfUi  Night,      . 


t9. 

SO 
tl 
SI 


Ittt, 

itoa. 

IML 

Ittl. 

iMk 
iMk 
IMk 

iat4 


latr. 


itii. 

MIS. 
ISIL 

isia 

ISIS 
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fiom  which  be  received  a  very  ample  income — estiraatMl  as  e*  livalent  t^ 
about  fire  thousand  dollars  of  our  money  now.  Though  he  lived  in  familiar 
interooone  with  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  lie  looked  ibr- 
ward  to  the  time  when  he  should  redre  to  his  native  town,  and  with  this 
▼iew  he  purchased  New  Place,  the  principal  house  in  Stratford,  with  more 
Aan  8  hundred  acres  of  ground  attached.  **  The  year  1612  lias  been  assi^ed 
as  tbe  date  of  his  final  retirement  to  the  country.  In  tlie  fulness  of  his  fame, 
with  8  handsome  competency,  and  before  age  had  chilled  tlie  enjoyment  of 
life,  the  poet  retained  to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  bis  days 
■mnog  ^  quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Four  years  were  spent 
bjrShakspeare  in  this  dignified  retirement,  and  the  history  of  literature  scarcely 
preients  another  such  picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambidon.  He  died 
no  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  having  just  completed  his  fiAy-second  year.  His 
widow  survived  him  seven  years.  He  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daoghteia.  The  former  died  in  1596.  Both  the  latter  were  married,  and 
one  had  three  sons,  but  all  these  died  without  issue,  and  there  rx>w  remains 
DO  lineal  representative  of  the  great  poet" 

So  many  authors  having  written  upon  Shakspeare  and  his  dramas,  some  of 
whom  are  referred  to  in  the  note,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  here  to  go 
into  8  critical  examination  of  his  chamcter.  Indeed  it  woind  be  hardly  poe- 
■ible  to  say  any  thing  new.  The  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  And  to 
write  in  euk^  would  be  somewhat  presimiptuous,  when  he  has  bO  exQiii- 
vtelj  pronounced  his  own>— 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  tbe  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  Ben  Jonson,  thus  characterizes  him : — "  I  loved 
^  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  Was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent 
^^,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
I'cility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  stopped.  His  wit  was 
^  his  own  power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too!  But  he  redeemixl 
°is  rices  with  his  virtues  j  there  was  even  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than 
P»rdoned." 

But  Dryden  has  portrayed  his  genius  in  the  following  nervous  and  masteny 
"Q«^  which  have  been  served  up  to  us  in  a  diluted  state  by  many  a  modeii> 
^'"Jc:— «To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  tlie  man  who,  of  all  modern 
'^  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  souL  All 
^  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them,  not  labo- 
'*Qsly,  but  luckily :  when  he  descrilxss  any  tiling,  you  more  than  see  it — ^you 
"•I  it  tea  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the 
greater  commendation :  he  was  namrally  learned;  he  needed  not  the  specta- 
tor books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I  can- 
**«y  he  is  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  ir\jury  to  com. 
Pyt  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipui ; 
^  oomic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast, 
^he  is  always  great  when  some  great  ocoasirn  is  presented  to  'ilm:  no 
1 
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man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  bim- 
nelf  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Onantam  lenta  aolent  Inter  Ylbnma  CQpresal.l 
The  consideration  of  this,  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  *  that  there  was  no 
subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  wrote,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better 
done  in  Shakspeare,'  " 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  Shakspeare  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  So  numerous  and  diversified  are  his  characters,  so  varied  his 
style,  suited  to  every  desicnption  of  poetry  and  of  fiction,  and  so  many  goms 
of  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  pathos,  everywhere  present  themselves,  that  the 
mind  is  perplexed  what  to  choose.    But  we  must  begin. 

THE   THREE   CASKETS. 

Portia,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  heiress,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
Large  number  of  suitors,  whose  fate  is  to  be  determuied  by  the  choice  they 
make  of  one  of  three  caskets,  "  gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."  The  following 
are  the  comments  of  three  of  tlie  suitors  >— 

Enter  Portia,  wUh  the  Prince  of  Morocco, 

Por.  Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor,  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears  ^ 
Who  chooeeth  tm,  thail  gam  what  many  men  detirt, 
Tlie  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries;—- 
Who  ehoouth  me,  thall  gel  as  much  as  he  deservet. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt  ;^— 
Who  choosdh  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath.^— 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withaL 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment  I    Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again: 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
Must  give — For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  leadt 
Tliis  casket  threatens :  Men,  that  hazard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
ril  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  ehooteth  me,  shall  get  a*  much  cu  he  daervee. 
As  much  as  he  deserves  ? — Pause,  there,  Morocco^ 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  fkr  as  to  tlie  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself 
As  much  as  I  deserve !— -Why,  that's  tlie  lady , 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 
But,  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 


1  As  the  cypraMea  are  wont  to  do  unonf  the  aleoder  ■bruhs. 
i  That  la,  mm  frou  an  the  dall  metaL 
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Wbst  if  I  8tra7*d  no  ftuther,  but  choee  here  1^ 
Let*8  see  once  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold. 
iVho  fhootdh  mtt  ihall  gam  what  many  nten  dem§ 
Why,  that^s  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 

Deliver  me  tiie  key ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [Ufdockmg  the  gcUen  cathtt 

Mar,  What  have  we  heret 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  1    I'll  read  die  Mrriting 

M  that  gliiten  is  not  gold ; 

Often  hune  you  heard  that  told : 

many  a  man  hu  Uft  heUh  eold^ 

But  my  outride  to  oehM : 

Gilded  tombt  do  worme  infold. 

Had  you  been  at  true  as  oo/d, 

Young  in  hmbs,  in  judgment  old, 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolld: 

Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 
Cold,  indeed ;  and  labor  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost-— 
Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.     [ExiL 

Enter  Prince  of  Jrragon, 

Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince ! 
If  you  choose  That  wherein  I  am  oontain'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  yon  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

jir,  I  am  ei^oin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things: 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fiul  in  fbrtune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you,  and  be  gone. 

Por,  To  these  ii^tmctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

jir.  And  so  have  I  addressed  ^  me :    Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  I— Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  ehooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath : 
You  shall  look  ftiirer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  ha  I  let  me  see:— 
Who  thooteth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire.— That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teacli. 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force'  and  road  of  casualty. 


1  lilirtM^i  mm    tftnymntd  me;  that  Is,  I  hur*  prm^mnd  mjmUt  bj  Jm 

t' 
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I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 

Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 

And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house }  .« 

Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 

Who  choo9dh  me,  ihall  gk  om  much  at  he  deaervet: 

And  well  said  too:    For  who  shall  go  about 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honorable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit?    Let  none  prescune 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 

Were  not  derived  corruptly  I  and  that  clear  honor 

Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  1 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  f 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  f 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honor  ?  and  how  much  honor 

Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  tlie  times, 

To  be  new  varnished  f  >    Well,  but  to  my  choice : 

Who  chootah  me,  shall  get  at  much  at  he  daervea : 

^  will  assume  desert ; — Give  me  a  key  for  this, 

And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

For.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  jrou  find  therai. 

jir.  What's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  1    I  will  read  it 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservinpi  * 
Who  chooeeth  me,  thall  have  at  much  at  he  detervet : 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Par.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

jSr.  What  is  here  ? 

The  fire  eetfen  timet  tried  thit ; 
Seven  timet  tried  that  judgment  if, 
That  did  never  choote  amitt : 
Some  there  6e,  that  thadowt  kitt : 
Sudi  have  but  a  shadow' t  bliss : 
There  be  fools  alivt,  I  wis^ 
Silvered  oer ;  and  so  was  this. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 

Sweet,  adieu!  I'll  keep  my  oatli. 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.* 

Entv  Bassanio. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law  whnt  nlea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 

Hint  tai  how  mncli  ncanncM  would  be  Ikniiid  amonf  the  grnsti  mad  kov  i 

1 1  know.  •Uj\ 
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Obsemes  the  show  of  evil  I    In  religion, 

Wliat   damned  enor,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it'  with  a  text, 

HMing  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  t 

Tnere  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts.  ' 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  £ilse 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  tlieir  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk  f 

And  these  assume  but  valor's  excrement* 

To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  ^tis  purchased  by  the  weight; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 

So  are  those  crisped*  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind^ 

Upon  supposed  fiiimess,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulled'  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

rTween  man  and  man:  but -thou,  thou  meagre  lea^l. 

Which  rather  threat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught, 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  choose  I :  Joy  be  the  consequence  1 

C^mng  tht  leaden  eaekd, 

What  find  I  heret 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?< 

——Here's  tlie  scroll. 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune 

You  that  dtooee  wit  by  the  rino, 

Chance  a»  fair,  and  chooee  at  true  I 

Since  this  fortune  faiU  to  y«m, 

Be  content  and  teJc  no  new. 

If  you  be  well  pleated  with  this, 

Jind  hold  your  fortune  for  your  6/tM, 

Turn  you  whert  your  lady  it, 

Jlnd  daim  her  with  a  jotnng  kitt, 
Por,  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ton  thousand  times 
More  rich; 
That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  account, 

1  iMttiy  ft.  •  Cnrtod. 
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I  might  in  nrtueSi  beauties,  livings,  fnenris, 

Exceed  aooount:  but  the  full  sum  of  me 

Is  sum  of  something :  which,  to  tenn  in  gross, 

Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschoofd,  impractisod:  ^ 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 

But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  tltis, 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  sho  can  learn ; 

Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 

Conunits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 

As  from  her  loid,  her  gOYemor,  her  king. 

Myselfl  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 

Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 

Of  this  fair  mamdon,  master  of  my  servants. 

Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 

This  house,  these  servants,  and  tliis  same  myselfl 

Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 

Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 

And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

JfrrclflU  V"  rfkt.  Alia  n.  and  m. 

THE    SEVEN   AGES. 

y  The  bcmished  duke,  with  Jaques  and  other  lords,  are  in  the  forest  of  A 
sitting  at  their  plain  repast    Orlando,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the 
In  quest  of  food  for  an  old  servant,  Adam,  who  could  **  go  no  further," 
dirily  comes  upon  the  party,  and  with  his  sword  drawn,  exclaims, 

Orlando,  Forbear,  I  say ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  tliis  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  afiairs  are  answer'd. 

Jaquu.  An  you  will  not 
Be  answer*d  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

Ihtk€  Sen,  What  would  you  havel     Your  gentleness  shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orla.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Jhtke  Sen,  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  tabic 

Orla,  Speak  jrou  so  gently  ?    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you  \ 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment    But  whate'er  you  axe. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  tlie  creeping  hours  of  timn ; 
If  ever  jrou  have  lookM  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bolls  have  knoU'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  fVom  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Lei  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  \ye : 
bi  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Dukt  Sen.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  day9; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolPd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  tliat  sarred  pity  hath,  engendered  : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
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Xnd  take  upon  oommanJi  what  help  we  have 
Tliat  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered. 

OtUl  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
While%  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  &wn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'&  in  pure  lore;  till  he  be  first  sufllced, — 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger^-^ 
I  win  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  Sen.  Go  find  him  out, 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  your  return. 

Orla,  1  thank  ye:  and  be  bless 'd  for  your  good  comfort      [ExU 

Duke  Sen.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  ail  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world^s  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
Tbey  have  dicir  exits  and  tlieir  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  tlie  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
And  then,  die  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel. 
And  sliining  morning-face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :     And  then  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  liis  mistress'  eyebrow :     Then,  a  soldier; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
•  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouUi :     And  then,  the  justice ; 
In  fiur  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut,' 
Foil  of  wise  saws  and  modern^  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :     The  sixtli  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  save<l,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound:     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
1:*  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  tiling. 

clarence's  dream. 

^e  Duke  of  Clarence,  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  for  the  pur 
'  }  of  being  inurdere<l,  by  his  brother  Richard  III.,  thus  relates  to  Sir 
^  *eit  Biakenbury,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  dream  of  the  preceding 


^  yonr  eoDimand. 

'  •*  AMiuqieare'*  time  boards  were  of  diflkrent  tmit,  aocordlnff  to  diflbrent  fltarseCen  and  pntm 
The  aoldler  had  one  teehton,  the  jndge  another,  fca  >  IVH^  tmrnmn  tneopeee 
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Brakenbury   Why  looks  yoiur  grace  so  heavily  to-day  1 

Clarence,  O  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fea.*ful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,* 
I  would  not  upend  another  such  a  night, 
Tlioiigh  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  tlie  time. 

Brak.  What  Mras  your  dream,  my  lord  ?    I  pray  you  tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgimdy ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster: 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches;  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befoll'n  ua.    As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and,  in  falling. 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  tlie  tumbling  billows  of  ihe  main. 

0  Lord  I  metliought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  I 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 

A  tliousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued' jewels. 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and,  in  those  holes, 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  diere  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatterd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  si!ich  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  1 

Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  Awaked  you  not  with  tliis  sore  agony? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 

1  pasfl'd,  methought,  tlie  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  aloud.  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  (hit  dark  monarchy  afford  falte  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanish 'd :    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 

iTtattaiMiautnlUel.  Stanai 
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Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shrieked  out  akmd, 
Clarenre  ii  cmnt—faUt^  Jleeting,^  perfttred  Clarma 
That  atabb'd  me  in  the  fidd  by  TeuJubtay ;  .  •^ 

Saxe  on  htm,  furiu,  taJct  Mm  to  your  tormtnUl 
With  that,  raethought  a  legion  of  ibul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears  ^ 

Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  veiy  noise, 
I  trembling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  vras  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  mj  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  afirighted  you ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it 

Clar,  O  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  things^— 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Eld  ward's  sake,  and  see  how  he  requites  me! 
0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
Bat  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 
y^et  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
0,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children ! 

Mckmrd  /£/.,  Act  L  le«M  IT. 


FALL  OF   CARDINAL   WOLSKT. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  after  his  fall  from  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII,  thus  solilo 
l^nif^  and  afterwards  confers  with  his  servant  Cromwell  >— 

Woltey.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greamess  I 
K.        This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And^ — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  &lls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  i>omp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  1  hate  ye: 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretchea 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  6n  princes'  fiivors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to» 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  &lls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again.— 

Enter  CromweU,  amazeOiy, 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  1 

Crom.  I. have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What,  amazea 

At  my  misfbrtones?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
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A  great  man  should  decline  ?    Nay,  and  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  doee  your  grace? 

WoL  Why,  well ; 

fever  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromwelL 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cured  m% 
1  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  fiom  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor: 

0  *tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom,  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it. 

WoL  1  hope  I  have ;  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  fiir. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  f 

Crom,  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst. 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

WoL  God  bless  him! 

Crom,  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

WoL  That^s  somewhat  tudden : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  higlmess'  favor,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em ! ' 
What  more  1 

Crom,  That  Cranmer  is  retum'd  with  welcome, 

Instaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom,  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
Tliis  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen. 
Going  lO  chnpel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  down.    O  Gr^mv 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  evpr : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors. 
Or  gild  again  the  .joble  tmops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell  i 

1  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master :    Seek  the  king ; 

That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set  I     I  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee ; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 

ri  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too :    Good  Cromwell, 


1  Hie  dancellor  la  the  fcneral  fimrdtaD  of  orphans. 
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Neglect  him  not,  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord, 

Most  I  then  leave  you  ?     Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.— 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prnyen 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  shall  be  youn. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  ol^— say,  I  taught  thee ; 
&iy,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor«-« 
Found  tSee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  &11,  and  tliat  that  ruin*d  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition;* 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't? 
Love  tliy8<flf  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  tliee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'sc  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Tliou  &irst  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  die  king , 

And, ^Pr'jrtheo,  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's ;  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  leA  me  naked  to  mine  enendes.' 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court!  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelt 

flmry  rii/.,AatIIL 

QUKEN   HAB,  THE   QUEEN   OF   THE   FAIRIES.' 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yoo. 
She  is  the  ^dries'  midwife,  and  she  comes 
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In  shapo  no  bigger  than  an  agnte-etone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  Ue  asleep : 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone;  the  lash,  of  film; 

Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  tlie  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  of  mind  tlie  fairies'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers*  brains,  and  then  tliey  dream  of  love ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  courtesies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  feeM ; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 

Which  ofi  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  tlieir  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit: 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  titlie-pig's  taH, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  I 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,* 

Of  healtlis  five  fiithom  deep;'  and  then, anon. 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs 

Wliicli,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Mtomf  mud  /alM,  Act  I.  SoeiM  IV. 

LIFE    AND    DEATH    WEIGHED. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  :— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them?     To  die, — to  sleep,-— 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  tlie  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  fiesh  is  heir  to^ — 'tis  a  consunmfiation 
Devoutly  to  be  wisli'd.     To  die ; — to  sleep  ;— 
To  sleep  1 — perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  tliere's  die  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  oome, 


S  Bwords  taadt  ofSpaniali  ated  were  UMOfM  tbe  bolt. 
>  That  U,  drtnkUif  detpir  mch  other*!  health. 
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When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortml  ooil,' 

Must  give  us  pause: — There^s  the  respect* 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  oontuaiely* 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th*  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  f     Who  would  fardels  beai^ 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  deathy— 

The  undiscovered  countty  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns^— puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  othei-s  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all , 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought^ 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents*  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

HmKAcCnLlMMl 

MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  tlian  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  tlie  dread  and  fear  of  kings* 
But  mercy  is  alx)ve  the  scepter'd  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  dotli  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  thi»« 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  .nercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  tu  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

MtnknU  ^  Vtwkt,  Act  IT.  Imm  L 


ACTIVITY   NECESSARY   TO   KEEP   FAME    BRIGHT.' 

"Hme  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 


t  There'll  Uw  conakleimtlon. 
lOf  UlyMM  to  Acfaflksi,  to  taduoe  htm  to  leave  hto  tout,  and 
^oTacttoii,  thoofh  not  much  road,  la  acaroeljr  tnllerUNr  to  any  thinf  In 
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Tliose  scraps  are  good  deeds  past :  which  arc  devoured 
As  fast  as  diey  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Peri«veTance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honor  bright :    To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  hut  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
Tliat  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  cnter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmc^t  ,-— 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on :    Then  what  they  do  in  pn^sen^ 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch 'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer:    Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  fiurewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,'  are  subjects  ail 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  tlie  whole  world  kin,— 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gauds, 
Tliough  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  tilings  past ; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt,* 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  pr^es  tlie  present  object* 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man. 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
'  Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye 
Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  tliese  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  nu98ionsS  'mongst  the  gods  tliemselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

JViite  «ii4  (VvHUii,  Act  m.  teem  n 

THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    BEE9. 


-^— — —  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  acts  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts:* 


1  Ihmt  ikm  I  m  MtUe  gUt,  meant,  ordinary  peribrmanoea  ostentaUousIy  dteplaywl,  and  landed  bj  tht 
«ivor  of  M  »d«.  Gilt  afffOtiMLdt  meant,  aplendid  actions  of  preoedlnc  agn,  the  remoaibnuiee  of 
whleh  la  wo  tened  bv  time 

•  tmakm'  iimhm  refera  to  the  machtneiT  of  Homer,  which  maltea  the  deKlea  dMerad  ttma  haawM 
•  engBffe  oi  alUiif  aUo.  •  Law.  ♦  ThU  ia,  of  dMhrattt 
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Wherf«  some,  like  maipstnites,  oorn>ct  at  home ; 

Othnr^  like  merchants,  venture  tnuie  abroad ; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  amied  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer^s  velvet  buds; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 

Wlio,  busied  in  his  mi^esty,  surveys 

The  singing  mawms  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil '  citizens  kneading  up  the  lioney ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Tlieir  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o^er  to  Executors'  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

flmry  r.,  Act  L  Scene  IL 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

^uii  names,  united  in  their  lives  by  friendship  and  confederate  genma, 
^ve  always  been  considered  together;  for  they  wrote  together,  their  works 
*^  published  together,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  asf^ign  to  each  his  speciHo 

^itre  of  their  joint  laboss.     Some  of  the  productions  of  each,  however,  are  dii 

tittliTcly  knoMm. 
Francis  Beaumont  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  in  1586.     He  studied  at  Ox- 

M,  and  thenoe  passed  to  the  Iiuier  Temple;  but  the  law  had  few  charms  for 

him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  firiend  Fletcher,  he  devoted  his  short  life  lo 

Ibe  dnuna,  and  died  in  1616,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
John  FletButir  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  and 

^^  bom  in  tost  city  in  1576.     He  was  educated  at  Cambriilge :  little,  how 

ever,  is  known  of  his  life.     He  survived  his  coadjutor  nine  years,  dying  of  the 

plague  in  1625. 
The  plays  of  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher  consist  of  tragedies,  cometlies,  and 

^ed  pieces.    That  they  have  many  and  great  merits  is  undoubtedly  true; 

^  there  are  two  things  which  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  tlieir  being  generally 
lead:  one  is,  that  they  have  not  that  trutldulncM  to  naUire  which  alone  can 
P^nnanently  please;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  are  filled  with  so  much  that  is 
'epnlsive  to  a  delicate  and  virtuous  mind.  Still,  as  has  been  justly  remarked, 
a  proper  selection  from  the  works  of  these  dramatlots  would  make  a  volume 
of  refined  sentiment,  and  of  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  combined  with  good  sense, 
liomor,  ami  pathos.  In  lyrics  they  have  not  Ix^en  8urpH:)5ed,  not  even  by 
^^b*^>eare  or  Milton ;  and  to  these,  tlierefore,  we  shall  cuiiliiie  our  extracts.* 

ADDRESS   TO   MELANClIOLV. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights; 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  s|>end  your  folly ; 
^  There's  nought  in  tliis  life  sweet, 

If  man  were  wise  to  see't. 


I  Btbm,  icnivs.  t  Buectit  loners. 

I lM4-.lhaiat*s  "Aft  or  BllttbcCli,'*  and  LmdVi  •«%icctiucnii  of  OnmNlIc  FOite  • 
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fiat  only  melanoholj ; 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy, 

Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes, 

A  sight  that  piercing  mortifies ; 

A  look  that's  fiisten'd  to  the  ground, 

A  tongue  cliain'd  up  without  a  sound ; 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves. 

Places  which  pale  passion  lores: 

Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls ; 

A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan. 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon : 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley ; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

BftAVKOVI. 

THE   LIFB   OF   MAN. 

Like  to  the  fklling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew, 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  cnWd  in  and  paid  to-night : 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies : 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew's  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot. 
The  flight  is  past,  and  man  forgot 


MORNING. 

See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  fire;  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse, 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  Uf  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mute 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

Ft  area  SB. 

EXHORTATION   TO   EARLY   RISING. 

Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  off  sleep ! 
See,  the  blushing  mom  doth  peep 
Through  the  windows,  while  the  sun 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  nm. 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  stiU. 
Up.  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 
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Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field  I 

Ci&sp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  they  yield 

To  the  bitter  north-east  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lies  longest,  that  she  mny 

Go  witliout  a  friend  all  day ; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay: 

So  unfold,  and  then  away  I 

Vx.«ieua> 

THE    8HKPHERD*8   EVENINO. 

Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair, 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  mn. 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kin 
Every  little  flower  that  is ; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  mpe  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  under  ground , 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
Damps,  and  vapors  fly  apace, 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  faoe 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  com* 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom; 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  withoutp 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away ; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
Let  one  eye  liis  watches  keep. 
While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  God.     Sweetest  8lumboi% 
And  tod  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eyelids  I     So,  farewell  1 
Thus  I  end  my  evening's  knelL 


la 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.     1652—1618. 

Sib  Waltik  Raliioh,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  En^^lnnd  has  pm 
duced,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Dudley  in  Dovousliire,  in  1552.  About  lUt 
year  1568  he  entered  Oxford,  where  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  for  in  tlic 
following  year  he  was  in  France,  where  Hooker  says  **■  he  spent  good  pnrt  id 
his  youth  in  wars  and  martial  exercises."  He  escaped  the  massacre  of  bt 
Bartholomew,  (August,  1572,)  by  taking  refuge  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
bouse  of  the  English  ambassador.  In  1579  he  accompanied  his  half  brother. 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland :  the  expedition  proved  nit 
fortunate,  but  it  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  leading  him  to  engage  in  sul> 
sequent  expeditions  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  queen,  who,  in  1584,  granted  him  a  patent  to  discover  i-such 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christiaq 
prince,  as  to  him  might  seem  good."  Two  ships  were  soon  after  fitted  cm 
by  Raleigh,  which  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  July.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  who  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  called  it  Virginia.  In  1585  h« 
projected  a  second  voyage,  and  seven  vessels  were  sent  out,  which  arrived  at 
Roanoke,  an  island  in  Albemarle  Sound.  But  tlie  colonists  failed  in  their  ob 
ject,  and  in  July  27,  1586,  returned  to  England,  carrying  widi  them,  fin-  tlic 
first  time,  tliat  nauseous  weed,  tobacco,  instead  of  diamonds  and  gold.  Ii 
1594  he  matured  the  plan  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana— a  voyage  memorable 
in  his  history,  as  it  was  eventually  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  This  exi^edi 
tion  he  attended  in  person,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1595 
when  he  published  a  work,  entitled  •*  Discovery  of  the  /.large,  Rich,  and  Beau 
tifbl  Empire  of  Guiana." 

But  his  fortune  fell  with  the  death  of  the  queen.  «  A  prince  from  tlie  ncafh 
with  the  meanness  of  soul  which  has  no  parallel,  and  a  narrow  subtilty  d 
intellect  which  is  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the  British  throne,  and  changec 
the  face  and  character  of  the  court  and  the  nation.  King  James  frowned  upoi 
Raleigh,  and  witliin  three  months  entertained  a  charge  against  him  for  higl 
treason,"  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  of  exciting  sedition,  and  of  en 
deavoring  to  establish  popery  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  Ai\er  a  trial 
perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  in  the  annals  of  English  jurisprudence,  he  wa 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  He  was  reprieved,  however,  by  the  king,  bu 
his  estates  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelv 
years— a  period  the  best  employed  of  any  in  his  hfe,  as  he  there  compooei 
tlie  great  work  on  which  his  literary  fame  chiefly  rests — '*  The  History  of  th' 
World."  In  the  year  1615  he  was  liberated  by  the  king,  who  wanted  him  t 
plan  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  in  1617  he  sailed  with  tweW 
vessels.  But  the  expciUtion  failed,  and  Sir  Walter's  death  was  determine! 
on.  Finding  no  present  grounds  against  him,  his  enemies  proceeded  on  th 
old  sentence,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  October,  1618,  dying  wi«1 
the  same  dauntless  resolution  he  had  displayed  through  his  life.  <*  A\1x>  j 
there,"  exclaims  Sir  Elgerlon  Brydges,*  *»  diat  will  not  read  widi  ^  heart  fin 
expanding  with  admiration,  and  aAerwards  wrung  with  resentment  and  eoi 

1  Read— «  memoir  of  Baleigh  In  that  mo«t  flwdniitlng  of  books.  Sir  Egerton  Brydfeii*a  **Imacliiativ 
Hlograpby  ;**  alao,  the  blorraphy  precodlnf  Uie  edIUon  of  hto  poem*,  by  tlie  same  Hutbor,  wtao  ka 
doiv>  lo  much  fbr  Bngllsb  Utentara. 
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low,  the  story  of  Raleigh,  tliough  a  thousand  times  told  1  If  ihere  were  iio 
other  blocs  on  James's  reign,  Raleigh's  death  alone  would  render  it  intolerable 
to  every  generous  and  reflecting  mind." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a  literary  character  than  as 
•n  expeheoced  navigator  and  a  valorous  knight  For  extent  of  knowledge 
■nd  Tuiety  o€  talent,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  hrst  man  of  his  age.  The  work 
on  which  his  fiune  chiefly  rests  is  his  **  History  of  the  World,"  which  begins 
vith  the  Creation,  and  ends  with  the  downfall  of  tlie  Macedonian  Empire, 
168  E  C  Of  this  work  Hume  remarks,  <*  it  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient 
Kfle,  which  tome  writers  would  aflect  to  revive  at  present ;"  and  Professoi 
Tytler,  the  Scotch  historian,  commends  it  as  "  rigorous,  purely  Englisli,  and 
possessing  an  antique  richness  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when 
▼e  see  some  ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  with  our 
more  modem  mansions.  It  is  laborious  witliout  being  heavy,  learned  with- 
out being  dry.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited,  and  the  matter  collected 
fitXD  the  most  authentic  sources."  The  following  is  the  concluding  portion  of 
this  great  work,  a. passage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  has  nevox 
been  equalled,  except  by  Milton  : — 

THE    FAIX   OF    MIGHTY    EMPIRES THE    FOLLY    OF   AMBITION 

THE   POWER   OF   DEATH. 

By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down  is  seen  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  first  three  monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the 
founders  and  erectors  thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended. 
That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost 
at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  the  world  ;  but  after  some  continuance  it  shall 
begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had  :  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  boat 
her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against  another,  her  leaves 
shall  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nationn 
enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

Now  these  great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been  the 
subject  of  those  ancient  histories  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
yet  remain  among  us ;  and  withal  of  so  many  tragical  poets,  as, 
in  the  persons  of  powerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have 
''•otnplained  against  infidelity,  time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against 
>he  variable  success  of  worldly  things,  and  instability  of  fortune. 
To  these  undertakings  the  greatest  lords  of  the  world  have  been 
Jlirred  up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  plougheth  up  the 
lir,  and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  affection  of  bearing  rule, 
which  draweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.  A)id 
certainly,  as  fame  hath  often  been  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  it  is 
to  the  dead  of  no  use  at  all,  because  separate  from  knowledge. 
Which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  bargain  of  DuyMjg 
Ais  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  dissolved, 

1  BaUle  of  Pydnft. 
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they  themselves  would  then  rather  have  wished  to  have  stolep 
out  of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  be  put  in  mind  that  they 
have  purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine, 
oppression,  and  cruelty ;  by  giving  in  sport  the  innocent  and 
laboring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  and  by  having  emptied 
the  cities  of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  mled  them 
again  with  so  many  and  so  variable  sorts  of  sorrows. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  of  tbe  succession  and  continuance  of  this 
boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said,  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends  of  those 
great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported 
with  the  glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the 
other,  till  they  find  the  experience  in  themselves.  They  neglect 
the  advice  of  God,  while  they  enjoy  life  or  hope  it ;  but  they  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  death  upon  his  first  approach.  It  is  he  that 
puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a 
word,  which  God,  with  all  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth  and  destroyeth 
man,  is  believed  ;  God,  which  hath  made  him  and  loves  him,  is 
always  deferred.  It  was  death  which  opened  the  conscience  of 
Charles  V.,  made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre ; 
and  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should 
be  done  upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.  It  is  therefore  death 
alotie  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He  tells  the 
proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at 
the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  to 
hate  their  forepast  happiness.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich 
and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in 
nothing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  !  whom  none  coui  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded  ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hasi  done  ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world,  and  despised ;  thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
it  over  with  these  two  narrow  words— Hic  jacet. 


Br^ides  his  great  work,  Sir  Walter  wrote  a  large  number  of  tracts  and 
tibes  upon  various  subjects:  such  as  "Maxims  of  State,  a  Comfirndiuin  of 
Government:"  "The  Cabinet  Council,  containing  the  Chief  Arts  of  Exnpir% 
&c. :"  on  the  **  Invention  of  Ships,  Anchors,  Compass,  &c.  ;*'  « Journal  of  a 
Second  Voyage  to  Guiana;"  a  "Treatise  on  Mines  anrl  Minerals;^  and  b©* 
tween  thirty  and  forty  otliers  on  divers  subjects.  Such  wr^re  the  literary  iaboa 
of  tliis  extraordinary  man ;  and  most  trutliftilly  has  it  been  remarked,  tbftt  ai 
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•  BO  historian,  a  navigator,  &  v)ldier,  and  a  politician,  he  ranks  with  the  first 
charhcteia  of  his  age  and  oouiitry;  and  his  life  furnishes  the  most  unequivocal 
proo*  that,  amid  the  distinctions  of  an  active  and  adventurous  life,  leisure  may 
always  be  found  for  the  cultivation  of  letters." 

But  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  not  confine  himself  to  prose;  he  courted  the 
Muses,  and  he  is  a  votary  of  whom  the  Muses  cannot  but  be  proud.  The 
poetry  he  has  left  is  but  little :  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  discover  that,  had  he 
made  it  a  serious  pursuit,  he  would  have  equally  excelled  in  that,  as  he  hm 
in  other  departments  of  learning.  Spenser,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  bis 
poetical  abilities,  styles  him  "the  Summer's  Nightingale."'  The  following 
pieces  richly  merit  any  encomium : — 

A   DS8CRIPTI0N   OF   THE   COT7NTRT*8   RECREATIONS. 

Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  Cares, 
Anxious  Sighs,  untimely  Tears, 
Fly,  fly  to  courts ; 
Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports, 
Where  strain'd  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still, 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 
Where  mirth's  but  mummery ; 
And  sorrows  only  real  bel 

Fly  from  oar  country  pastimes  I  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery ; 
Come  serene  looks, 
Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azured  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 
Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 
Wliich  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals  1  did  you  know 
Where  joy,  heart's-ease,  and  comforts  grow; 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake, 
But  blustering  Care  could  never  tempest  make, 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Heroes  no  fantastic  masque,  nor  dance, 
^t  of  our  kids,  that  frisk  and  prance : 
Nor  wars  are  seen, 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are'  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother ; 
And  wounds  are  never  found. 
Save  what  the  plough-share  gives  the  ground 

*  "Do  I  pnNMwnoe  BaMgb  a  poett  Hot,  pertoips,  tn  the  Jadsinent  of  a  Mvcre  criticism.  In  Ma 
^*tedsf«  b0  was  too  much  oocapled  In  acUon  to  bave  cuIUvated  all  the  powers  of  a  poet,  whica 
"■VMrt  aoUtndo  and  perpetual  medttatlon.  Be  possessed  not  perhaps  Uie  coptoas,  vivid,  and  crea- 
^i^t  powers  of  Spenser,  bntstlU  we  can  peroelve  In  htan  some  Uvlts  of  attracUon  and  excellence^ 
*Mek  perhape  even  Spenser  wanted.  If  less  dlversUlod  than  that  flfled  bard,  he  would,  I  think, 
^«»  been  more  flbrefble  and  ■ubllaM.    Rls  bnages  would  have  bee  n  flgantk^  and  his  refleeUoot 

13» 
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Here  are  no  fklse  entrapping  beats, 
To  hasten  too,  tuo  hasty  fates ; 
Unless  it  be 
The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  Ash,  which  worldling-like,  still  look 
Upon  tlie  Imit,  but  never  on  the  hook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Go  I  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek ; 
We  all  pearls  scorn, 
Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass; 
And  gold  ne'er  here  appears. 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blest  silent  groves  I  O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth^s  best  nursery  I 
May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  tlieir  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  tliese  purling  fountaiuB  I 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here! 

THE    nymph's   reply   TO   THE   PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD.* 

If  all  the  world  and  Love  were  yomig, 
And  truth  on  every  Shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  might  my  passion  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

,     But  fading  flowers  in  every  field. 

To  winter  floods  their  treasures  yield ; 

A  honeyd  tongue— a  heart  of  gall, 

Is  Fancy's  spring,  but  Sorrow^s  ialL  # 

Thy  gown,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  iliy  posies. 
Are  all  soon  wither'd,  broke,  forgotten, 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  Reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  smds, 
Can  me  with  no  enticementr  move, 
To  live  witli  tliee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  Youth  last,  could  Love  still  breed ; 
Had  joys  no  date,  had  Age  no  need ; 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

1 IM  the  iBirttatlon  of  th«  Shepherd  by  Marlow,  p.  ST. 
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A   TIBION   UPON   THE   VABRM   QUBBNB.' 

Methought  I  saw  the  grave,  where  Laura'  lay, 

Within  that  temple,  where  the  vestal  fiame 
Was  wont  to  burn ;  and,  passing  by  that  way, 

To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept : 

All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Faerie  Queene ; 
At  whose  approach  tlie  soul  of  Petrarch  wept. 

And,  ftom  thenceforth,  those  Graces  were  not  wen ; 
For  they  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 

Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura  s  hearse : 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed. 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierM. 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grie4 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  tliief  I 

THB   80UL*8   ERRAND.* 

Go,  Soul,  the  Body*s  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant    ' 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  painted  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 

What^s  good,  but  does  no  good. 
If  Court  and  Church  reply. 
Give  Court  and  Church  the  lie. 

Tell  Potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  but  oh !  their  actions 
Not  loved,  unless  they  give ; 

Nor  strong,  but  by  their  feotions. 
If  Potentates  reply, 
Give  Potentates  the  lie. 


1  **  A  Ugter  stnta  of  eoini>llineiit  emnnot  well  be  oonoelTed  tben  tlila.  whldi  imlaea  yoor  Idea  < 

^at  tkat  wbieh  a  dlsperagM  tn  coniMurtooii,  end  makea  jou  fbd  that  aoUtlnff  oould  hftire  torn  Om 

writer  firoB  hla  Idolatrona  enUmstaain  fbr  Petferuh  and  hto  Lanra'e  tomb,  but  Spenaer**  megte  TerM 

mad  dlvtoer  Vtarle  Queene  -the  one  Ufted  eboTe  morUUty,  the  other  brought  from  the  ■klee."— BmiMi 

**!  hnre  been  elweya  ilnriilerlj  itniek  end  delighted  with  the  tone,  taMtgery,  end  eaproerton  of 

tUi  cztmordtnarf  sonnet.  The  author  moat  at  thla  time  have  been  deeply  read  In  worka  of  poeUeal 

kacy,  and  Mghty  fanbned  with  their  aplrtt.    MUton  had  deeply  atndled  thto  aonnet;  fbr  In  his  eo»- 

poMUons  of  the  aaae  daaa,  he  hao  evldenUy,  more  than  onoe,  the  very  rhythm  and  eonatmotftm,  •• 

veO  as  oast  of  thonght,  of  this  noMe,  though  brief  compostUon.**— Ar  Bptrtam  Bif4§m, 

I  The  Indy  to  whom  Fetrardh  addreesed  so  mneh  of  his  beaotlftil  poetry. 

s  This  poem  speared  anonymously  tn  •'Darlson's  Poetloal  Rhapaody,**  In  ISM,  and  haa  beea 
tKTlbcd  to  8b- Walter  Balelgh.  I  ha^e  therefbce  glren  tt  a  plaee  hers  with  his  poems,  although  there 
li  no  eeflalnty  about  a.  Mr  Bgerton  Brydgel,  always  good  authority  In  erery  question  of  English 
ilaees  a  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Baleigh*s  poems,  and  says :— ••  I  know  no  anthor  so 
t  or  wrWng  a  as  Balelgh;  but,  whoever  was  the  author,  a  Is  •  poem  of  ancommon  beanit 
,  aad  glowtog  with  an  that  moral  pathos,  whieh  Is  one  of  the  flrat  charms  tn  the 
arsenias.*'   R  Is  here  prtntad  as  Ir  Sir  B.  Brydgea's  edition. 
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Tlieir 

Their  ipmo  dee  only  Ijaw. 
Ami  if  lliey  do  reply, 
Tlien  give  Uiem  aU  tlie  lie. 
Tell  thoM  tliat  biBTS  it  most, 

TI1P7  bpg  lor  mors  bjr  ipeniliiif, 
"Who,  in  ihrir  grealesi  conl, 

Sfielt  n'piluiig  bill  coinmendiin, 
Anil  if  they  make  reply, 
Spare  ool  to  gi*e  the  lie. 
Tell  Zeal  it  laclu  devotion; 

Tell  Loreiliibul  liulj 
Tell  Time  it  is  but  motion ; 

Tell  Flesh  ills  but  dust: 
And  wiaL  ili-ai  nnl  reply. 
For  ihou  muBt  give  the  Ue. 
Tell  Age  it  daily  wnaleth 

Tell  Honor  how  it  altera ; 
Tell  Beauty  ibat  it  blB*tetb  ; 

Tell  Favor  diat  she  Giltcn-. 
And  u  they  do  reply, 
Give  every  one  llic  lie. 
Tell  Wil  Low  „ni,  I,  il  wrangle. 

In  fiekle  points  of  niopnew; 
Tell  Wisdom  she  entanglei 

HerssIT  in  over-wistjuew : 
And  if  they  do  reply 
Then  give  them  Inlli  the  lie. 
Tell  Physio  of  1iP[  boldneis; 

Tell  iiikillii  is  pietcnsion; 
Tell  CliBrityofculiineiis, 

Tell  Lawitisconipiuian: 
Anil  if  tliey  yield  reply, 
Then  give  them  alill  ihe  lie 
Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindneu ; 

TBllNaniieofdeaay; 
Tel  FriendEhip  of  unliinilne»i 

TellJusticeof  dHtoy: 
And  if  (hey  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  liie  tie. 
Tell  Arts  they  have  no  KiundneH^ 

But  vary  hy  esteeming 
Toll  Scboola  they  lack  profbundnaM. 

And  aiontl  loo  mucli  on  leeiiuiif. 
ITAns  and  Schools  [eply, 
(live  Aim  and  Schools  the  lin. 
Tell  Faith  it's  fl«d  iheciiyi 

Toll  how  d.e  Couiiiry  i-rrelh; 
Tell  IMauliood,  shakes  olf  pity; 

Tell  Virtue^  leul  prefeiiath. 
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And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  gire  the  lie. 

So,  when  thoa  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing  ^ 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  Soul  can  kill 

The  following  moet  affectionate  and  touching  letter,  written  by  Raleigh  to 
hu  wife,  aAer  his  condemnation,  cannot  be  omitted  i— 

Toa  shaD  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  la  these  my 
last  lines ;  my  love  I  send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  1  am 
dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no 
more.  1  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess ; 
let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And 
leeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  Gkxi  that  I  shall  see  you  any  more, 
bear  my  destruction  patiently,  and  i/tnth  an  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceivot 
or  my  words  express,  for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me ; 
which  though  they  have  not  taken  efiect  as  you  wished,  yet  my 
debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bare  me  living,  that 
Tou  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to 
Aelp  the  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child.  Your 
mourning  cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust. 

Thirdly,  you  shall  understand,  that  my  lands  were  conveyed 
bona  fide  to  my  child ;  the  writings  were  drawn  at  midsummei 
was  twelve  months,  as  divers  can  witness ;  and  I  trust  my  blood 
will  quench  their  malice  who  desired  my  slaughter,  thai  they  i/vill 
not  seek  also  to  kill  you  and  yours  with  extreme  poverty.  To 
what  friend  to  direct  you  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in 
the  true  time  of  trial.  Most  sorry  am  I,  that,  being  thus  surprised 
^y  death,  I  can  leave  you  no  better  estate ;  Gkxi  hath  preyente<l 
all  my  determinations, — that  great  Qod  which  worketh  all  in  all ; 
^d  if  you  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest 
IS  hut  a  vanity :  love  Grod,  and  begin  betimes — in  him  you  shall 
fiiid  true,  everlasting,  and  endless  comfort ;  when  you  have  tra- 
^^led  and  wearied  youreelf  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitations, 
you  shall  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.  Teach  your  son  also  to 
^nre  and  fear  Grod  whilst  he  is  young,  that  the  fear  of  Qod  may 
|i^w  up  in  him ;  then  will  Gkxi  be  an  husband  to  you,  and  a 
&ther  to  him — an  husband  and  a  father  that  can  never  be  taken 
from  you. 

Baylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ; 
^  Jemesey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife,  I  beseech 
yoQ,  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor  men.    When  I  am  dead,  no 
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doubt  yai  shaU  be  much  sought  unto,  for  the  world  thinks  I  wa; 
very  nch :  have,  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greate 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life,  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  tb< 
world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I  speak  (Grod  knows^  not  to  dis 
suade  you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  botn  in  respec 
of  Grod  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  yoi 
mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  Grod  hath  divided  me  front 
the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  bii 
father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  foi 
my  life,  but  Grod  knows  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired 
it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true 
man,  who  in  his  own  respect  despiseth  death  and  his  misshapen 
and  u^lv  forms.  I  cannot  write  much  ;  God  knows  how  hardlji 
I  stealtnis  time  when  all  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  sepa* 
rate  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body,  whicli 
livinff  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  ^herbourne,  or  Exe- 
ter church  by  my  father  and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more ;  time 
and  death  call  me  away.  The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infi- 
nite, and  inscrutable  Grod  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the 
true  light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  for^'ve  my  persecutors  and  false  accusers,  and  send  ua 
to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  farewell;  bless 
my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in 
his  arms. 

Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  mine  own, 

Walter  Raleigh. 


LADY  ELIZABETH  CAREY.* 

Of  the  history  of  this  lady,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  obtained.  She  wrote 
1  tmgedjf  entitled  « Mariam,  the  fair  Queen  of  Jewry,"  written  by  thai 
learned,  virtuous,  and  truly  noble  lady,  »*E.  C.  1613."  It  is  written  in  al 
tomate  yerse,  and  with  a  chorus  af>er  the  manner  of  the  Greek  traj^edians 
She  died  probably  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Jaines  the  First  The  IbUowioi 
!■  tlie  chorus  in  Act  IV.  of  Mariam : — 

ON    FORGIVENESS   OF    INJURIES. 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  iryury ; 
For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strife, 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  tlie  heart,  than  overtlirow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find, 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done ; 


1  Oenermlly  tpeUed  Carcw»  but  iacorrwtly. 
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But  if  of  baser  metal  be  hi^  mind, 

In  base  revenge  there  in  no  honoi  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  courage  overtlirow, 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  fbet 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great  and  cannot  yield ; 

Because  tliey  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  [Kxnr ; 
Great  hearts  are  tasked  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  doth  tliis  same  allow, 
High-hearted  ness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 

A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuous  scorn, 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne, 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  sconi  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind. 
To  scorn  a  free-bom  heart  slave-like  to  bintt 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 

Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save. 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  ? 
What  can  Against  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  far  than  he  1 

Had  Mariara  scom'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid. 

She  would  tp  Herod  then  have  paid  her  love ; 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  ir\jury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.     Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud. 
Long  &mou8  life  to  her  had  been  allowed. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL.     1562—1619. 


Wx  know  but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Samuel  Daniei.  He  was  the 
•on  of  a  music  master,  and  was  bom  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1562.  In  1579  he  entered  Oxford,  and  lef\  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  with- 
out takmg  his  degree.  Towards  the  close  of  his*  life  he  retired  to  a  farm  in 
his  native  county,  and  died  in  1619. 

His  most  elaborate  work  is  "  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  which  is  rather  an  uninteresting  work,  foi 
the  reason  that  you  see  in  it  more  of  tlie  correctness  of  tlie  annalist  than  the 
fiucy  of  the  poet  Sound  morality,  pnidential  wisdom,  and  occasional  toucho» 
of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised 
throughout  his  work;  but  neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  p^r  the 
most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm,  can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  But 
some  of  his  minor  poems,  especially  his  moral  epistles,  have  sreat  merit, 
abounding  in  original  thought,  expres$sed  in  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage. A  very  discriminating  and  candid  critic  says,  '*  We  find  both  in  Lii 
poetry  wad  prose  such  a  legitimate  and  rational  flow  of  language,  at  a|v 
pmachaa  nearer  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  than  the  sixteenth  sentuxy.  aiMl 
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ot*  whioL  we  may  mfely  assert,  that  it  will  never  become  obaolete.    H< 
lainlf  wai  tne  Atticus  of  his  day."  * 

EQUANIMITY. 

He  tliat  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  rear'd  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  fhune 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fiur  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  1 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  those  lower  regions  of  turmoil  ? 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood :  where  honor,  power,  renown, 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greamess  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarchs'  wars 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  right:  the  ill-succeeding  mars 
The  fairest  and  the  best-faced  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice,  he  sees,  (as  if  seduced,)  still 
G>nspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ilL 

He  sees  the  face  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colors,  all  attires. 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires, 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mock  this  smoke  of  wit 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed ;  whilst  as  craf^  deceives, 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  he  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Thus,  madam,  fares  tliat  man,  that  hath  prepared 
A  rest  for  his  desires ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  leam'd  this  book  of  man. 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  ^ee,  you  labor  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart;  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  bear. 

t^fJMi  to  Urn  CtmnHm  9f 
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RICHARD  THE   SECOND, 

Tht  Morning  befin  hu  Murder  in  Pom/ht  CtutU, 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence, 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body^s  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend ;    • 
Or  whedier  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  prdfound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  senda 
By  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  n«ur, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
TossM  here  and  tliere  his  quiet  to  confound, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  oold  shivering ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop.  Lis  steady  eyes  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  latt| 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain, 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  op<ni  plain. 

Where  others'  liberty  makes  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  mor8| 

Conferriog  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

O  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 

Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 

If  he  but  knew  liis  good.     How  blessed  he 

That  feels  not  what  affliction  greatness  jrieldsl 

Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be, 

Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wieldi* 

T*hine,  thine  is  that  true  life :  that  is  to  live 

To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear'st  of  others'  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire, 
Who  fiill,  who  rise,  wno  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone, 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  alL 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  jrourselves  sit  fVee. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blimled  greamess,  ever  in  tarmoil, 
Stil)  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toiL 
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GILES  FLETCHER.     1688—1623 

rRri  truly  pleasing  Christian  poet,  the  brother  of  Phineaa  Fletche 
m  the  words  of  old  Antony  Wood,  «  was  equally  beloved  of  the  Mus 
Graces,"  was  bom  1588.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  hai 
ever,  immortnlized  his  name  by  that  beautiful  poem  entitled,  (^Qirist'i 
and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  aOer  Death  :**  a  poem 
displays  great  sweetness,  united  to  harmony  of  numbers.  Headley  si 
•  rich  and  picturesque,"  and  Campbell*  says,  that  ** inferior  as  he  i^  t< 
•er  and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  1 
connection  in  our  poetry  between  those  congenial  spirits,  for  he  remi 
of  botli,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter,  in  a  poem  on  the  same 
with  Paradise  Regained." 

REDEMPTION. 

When  I  remember  Clirist  our  burden  bears, 

I  look  for  glory,  but  find  misery ; 
I  look  for  joy,  but  find  a  sea  of  tears ; 

I  look  that  we  should  live,  and  find  Him  die; 
I  look  for  angels*  songs,  and  hear  Him  cry : 
Thus  what  I  look,  I  cannot  find  so  well ; 
Or,  rather,  what  I  find  I  cannot  tell ; 
These  banks  so  narrow  are,  those  streams  so  highly  swell 

Christ  suffers,  and  in  this  his  tears  begin; 

Siifiers  for  us — and  our  joy  springs  in  this ; 
Sufifcrs  to  death— here  is  his  manhood  seen ; 
Sufiers  to  rise — and  here  his  Godhead  is ; 
For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ri8\ 
Out  of  the  grave  doth  by  the  Godhead  rise ; 
And  Goil,  tliat  could  not  die,  in  manliood  dies, 
That  we  in  both  might  live  by  that  sweet  sacrifice. 

A  tree  was  first  the  instrument  of  strife. 

Where  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute; 
A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life, 

Though  ill  that  trunk  and  this  fair  body  suit; 
Ah !  cursed  tree,  and  yet  O  blessed  fruit  1 
i*hat  deatli  to  Him,  tliis  life  to  us  doth  give : 
Strange  is  the  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive, 
And  the  Physician  dies  to  make  his  patient  live. 

Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbor  of  delight. 

Yet  in  his  honey-flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gethseman,  the  lx>wer  of  baleful  night. 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us  drew, 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  tliat  poison  grew : 
So  we  from  sweetest  flowers  could  suck  our  bane, 
And  Christ  from  bitter  venom  could  again 
EiCtract  life  out  of  deaili,  and  pleasure  out  of  pain. 

A  man  was  first  the  author  of  oiur  fall, 
A  Man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise ; 
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A  garden  was  the  place  we  perishM  nil, 

A  garden  is  the  place  He  pays  our  price : 

And  the  old  serpent,  witli  a  new  device, 
Hath  found  a  way  himself  for  to  beguile : 
So  he,  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 
Is  now  by  one  Man  caught,  beguiled  with  his  own  guile. 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 

Iminantled  all  tlie  world,  and  the  stiff  ground 
Sparkled  in  ice;  only  the  Lord  that  made 
All  for  Himself^  Himself  dissolved  found. 
Sweat  without  heat,  and  bled  without  a  wound; 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  forlore, 
Thrice  begging  help  of  those  whose  sins  he  bore, 
And  thrice  denied  of  those,  not  to  deny  had  swore. 


FRANCIS  BACON.     1561—1626. 

Him  <br  the  atndloas  aluule 

KlDd  nature  fi>nn'd,  deep,  oompreheiulve,  t>«r, 

Exact,  and  elegant;  in  one  rich  «oul, 

Plato,  the  Sraryrite,  and  TuUy  Joln'd, 

The  great  deSverer  he  I  who.  from  the  gloom 

Of  cMster'd  monki  and  Jargon-teaching  iicbool% 

Led  forth  the  true  phllowophy,  there  louf 

Held  In  the  magic  chain  of  worda  and  forma, 

▲ad  deftnltlona  void. 

Tnovao*. 

Fi4iK:ii  Bacoit,  Viscount  of  St.  Albans,*  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Rng 
'*iid,  wa^  born  in  London,  January  22, 1561.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  iVicho!&i 
°Mm  lo/d  keeper  of  the  great  seaL  He  entered  Cambridge  at  tlie  early  age 
^^  thj<*e«n,  and  aAer  spending  four  years  there,  where  he  was  distingui^hei' 
^f  hi»  Tendons  application  to  study,  and  for  the  extraordinary  maturity  of  his 
QQdersm*fding.  he  went  abroad  and  travelled  in  France.  But  hi:)  fatlier  dying 
^denly  m  1570,  and  leaving  but  very  little  property,  he  hastily  returned  to 
^'M^land,  an<l  prosecute<l  tlie  study  of  the  law.  He  did  uot,lM>wever,  neglect 
PbiioaopLy,  for  not  iar  from  diis  period  he  planned  his  great  work,  **  The 
^litauranon  of  the  Sciences."  In  151)0  he  obtained  die  po^t  of  i'ounsei  extra- 
orilioary  to  the  queen,  and  three  years  aAer  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament  from 
^udiijaaex.  On  the  accession  of  James  L  new  honors  awaiteil  him.  He  was 
*Qighted  in  1603.  In  1607  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  Barnhain, 
^^1  alderman  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune,  but  nu 
^^idren.  In  subsequent  years  he  obtained  successively  the  offices  of  king  s 
^Dsel,  solicitor  general,  and  attorney  general.  In  1617  the  king  presepttnl 
^e  great  seal  to  him;  in  1618  he  obtained  the  title  of  lord  high  chancellor  uf 
^iieiatul,  and  about  six  months  a'^'.er  the  title  of  Bsiron  of  Verulam,  which  title* 
8^ve  place  in  the  following  year  to  that  of  Vi«>rount  of  bt.  Alliaus.  But  a 
*  filing  frost*  was  soon  to  nip  these  buds  of  honor:  his  fail  and  di:>gnue 

^  Tina  b  a  town  in  Hcrtit>rd»hire,  flimoaa  (br  the  two  battle*  fon^rht  In  li&l  and  14A'.  bftw«fn  the 
^*o  iiv«>  hou«ea  of  York  and  Lancaster.  It  waa  aaciunUy  called  Veruiaoi,  whence  liacon'a  nuaae- 
*i^  title  of  honor.  Baron  Venilam. 
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were  at  hand.  In  1G21  a  parl'tamentary  inquiry-  was  instituted  into  hit  con- 
duct as  ju(lgCf  wliich  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace,  fcnr  haying 
recei\ed  nunierou:*  presents  or  bribes  from  parties  whose  cases  were  brought 
before  him  for  decision.  He  fully  confessed  to  tlie  twenty-diree  articles  of 
fraud,  deceit,  mal-praciice,  and  corruption  which  were  laid  to  his  charge; 
and  when  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  the  confession  was  subscribed  by  himself,  he  answered,  •*  It 
is  my  hand,  my  act,  my  heart :  1  beseech  your  lordsliips  to  be  merciful  to  a 
broken  reed."  He  was  fined  jE40,000;  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  tlie  state.  After  a  short  con- 
finement he  was  released,  and  in  1625  obtained  a  full  pardon.  He  died  on 
tlie  9di  of  April,  1020. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  works  of  this  wonderful  man: 
1.  His  "  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral."  Tliey  were  published  in  1596, 
so  tliat  Shakspeare,  who  lived  twenty  years  after,  and  during  which  time 
wrote  his  best  plays,  had  the  benefit  of  their  perusal:  and  what  delight  and 
what  profit  must  such  a  genius  as  his  have  derived  from  them ;  for  no  book 
contains  a  greater  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  or  displays  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  life  and  manners.  "It  maybe  read,"  says  the  great 
ScoU'li  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  "  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hourSi 
and  yet,  afier  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  some- 
thing overlooke<l  before." 

2.  "The  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning."  This  forms  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  afierwards  published  under  the  title  of  Inttawratw 
ScierUiarum,  "  The  Reform  in  die  Study  of  the  Sciences."  It  is  divided  into 
two  books:  the  first  chiefly  considers  tlie  objections  to  learning,  and  points  oat 
the  many  impetliments  to  its  progress:  the  second,  the  distribution  of  know* 
.edge,  which  he  divides  into  three  parts.  «The  parts  of  human  learning;'* 
says  he,  **  have  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  his  Reason."  He  gives  also  a  full  genealogical  table  of  knovr* 
ledge,  agreeably  to  Uiis  distribution.     This  is  a  work  of  vast  learning. 

3.  His  celebrated  treatise  "Of  the  Wistlom  and  Learning  of  the  Ancients.^ 
l*he  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  all  the  allegories  and  fables  of  antiquity 
have  some  concealed  meaning,  which  had  never  been  sufficiently  explained. 
In  the  interpretation  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  he  has  displayed  his  re- 
markable sagacity  and  penetration,  besides  interspersing  tlirougliout  varioiis 
imjx)rtant  observations  on  collatend  subjects. 

4.  The  Novum  Organunty  or  "New  Instrument,"  or  "Method  of  Studying 
the  Sciences."  This  is  tlie  great  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  philosophic  world.  Tlie  great  Greek  philoso- 
pher Aristotle  called  his  philosophicxil  work  the  "Organum."  The  "Method** 
which  he  adopted  in  scientific  inquiries  was  rather  to  frame  systems  and  lay 
down  piincii)les,  and  then  to  seek  or  make  things  conform  tliereta  Bat  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  "  New  Mediotl,"  insists  upon  the  duty  of  carefully  ascertaining 
facts  in  the  first  place,  and  then  reasoning  upon  them  towards  conchtsionsL 
"Man,"  he  says,  "who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and 
understand  no  further  than  he  has,  either  in  o))eration  or  in  corjtemplatkm,  ob* 
served  of  the  methotl  and  order  of  nature."  And  again,  "  Men  havo  sou^t 
lo  make  a  world  from  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their  own 
mtiids  all  tlie  materials  which  they  employed :  but  if^  instead  of  doing  80^ 

l»«y  harl  cunoiUted  experience  and  observation,  tlicy  would  have  h«tl  fiucli 
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and  not  opiniont  to  reason  about,  and  might  ultimately  have  arrived  at  tb« 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  world."  Thus  Uacort 
eMablitfhed  the  method  of  Induction'  as  tlie  only  true  key  to  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  and  has  therefore  been  caiie<l  the  Father  of  die  Inductivo  Phi- 
kMophy.  ••The  power  and  compass,"  says  Professor  Playfair,  "of  a  mind 
which  oould  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline. 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages/'* 

Sacb  is  a  brief  and  meagre  view  of  the  wonderful  intellectual  hibors  of 
this  extraordinary  man.    He  was  not  insensible  of  their  value,  for  his  las 
will  contains  this  remarkable  passage :  "  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  ^» 
ioreign  nations  and  to  my  own  country  aAer  some  time  is  passed  over."* 

DIVERSE    OBJECTS   OF    MEN   TO    GAIN    KNOWLBDOE. 

Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite ; 
sometime  to  entertain  their  minds  wiih  variety  and  delight;  some- 
times for  ornament  and  reputation  ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  were 
soufirht  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mmd  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  groui^d 
for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale  ;  and  not  a 
rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate. 

PRESERVATION  OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of 
the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may,  by  union,  comfort 
and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  hath 
framed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pi)ol8; 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with 
mccomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  well  as  of  ust*  and 


t  TMi  U  called  the  fndmeihe  system,  from  the  LsUn  Mtiteiio,  **m  leadlnff  up***  fh>ni  psrtleulsr  ftMM 
t»  fsticnl  cODdwlons. 

S  The  bnt  edition  of  Bacon  la  that  by  Basfl  Montagu,  17  vols,  tvo,  London.    It  has  been  rpprbite4 
kere  In  three  volnnies.    Bead,  particularly,  a  very  able  article  In  the  "  Etilnburgh  Bevlew,*'  by  M» 
caalay,  July,  1SS7.    Bend,  aluo,  two  tn  the  •* Betrovpective,"  111.  Hi,  and  iv.  »0;  m1»o,  an  article  la 
the  third  veL  <^  lyiarmeir*  *•  AraenlUe*  of  Llteralunr ;"  anuther.  In  HazUtt'a  •'  Aice  of  Ellznoetb  f 
•Bd'che  work  recently  pubUitb(>d  in  Dublin,  entitled  "Seleitiona  from  Baci>n,**  by  TIiob.  W.  MoflliVt. 

S  ••  Whe  hi  Clic««,  that,  U|ion  hcartnir  the  tuuue  of  Lord  Biu^n,  doea  not  iii»L-tiitly  recoiniiiie  ever) 
tttegef  fealtu  the  nKwt  profunud,  ever)-  thiiiK  of  lirvrature  tiie  iuo«t  i  <tenklvo,  every  tlilni(  of  di^ 
Uie  moat  peDetnUlng,  ever>-  lUUif  of  observation  ou  liuman  Itf*  the  mo»t  dl»tu>ri^i'luc  ^^4 
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necessity :  so  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from  divine  inspim- 
tlon  or  spring  from  human  sense^  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences, 
and  places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  the 
receipt  and  comforting  the  same. 

PLEASURE    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  sur- 
passeth  all  other  in  nature ;  for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
so  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  eiceedelh  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  understanding 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  ?  We  see  in  all  other  plea- 
sures there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth ;  which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and 
not  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased  and  not  tho 
quality ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars, 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety,*  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  arc  perpetually  inter- 
changeable ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good,  in  itself  simply, 
without  fallacy  or  accident. 

THE    USES    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierce- 
ness of  men*s  minds :  though  a  little  superficial  learning  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity* 
and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept 
of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
ffreat.  For  novelty,  no  man  wadelh  in  learning  or  contemplatidn 
Uioroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart,  ^^  I  know  no^ 
thing,'*'*  Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  af\er  that  he  was 
used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  oi 
a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  "  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
»hat  the  old  tales  went  of."     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon 

1  A  perpetual  flrast  ofnectar'd  iweeta, 
Wbere  no  'amUi  Kurfctt  reljmt.^Coinia. 
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the  unhreiBal  frame  of  nature*  the  earth  with  raen  vpon  it,  the 
diTineness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  thui 
■n  ant-hill,  where  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their 
young,  and  some  go  empty,  and  ail  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  uusl. 
It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  impenec- 
tions  of  manners.  For  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with 
the  consideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  thmgs, 
he  will  easily  concur  with  Epictctus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken ; 
and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  said,  **  Yesterday  I  saw  aftor 
giie  thing  broken,  to-day  I  have  seeti  a  mortal  thing  die^  And 
therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  know- 
ledge of  causes,  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  together. 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which 
learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
purging  the  ill  humors,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like ; 
and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which 
is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or 
settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  suscepti- 
ble of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  plea- 
sure of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselves  to  become  better.  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  wiU 
learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much 
to  increase  them :  the  faults  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide 
and  color  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them  :  hke  an  ill  mower, 
that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with 
the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ- 
ment thereof. 

STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots 
and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by 
their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
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plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  tbennselves  do 

give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  v*xcept  they  be  bounded  in 
y  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  liieD  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  ol^- 
servation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weieh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swafiowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some  books  arp 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  ar- 
cuments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and« 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  ha 
doth  not. 

THE    END    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a 
h'ltle  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophj'^  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism ;  but  a  further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  back  again  to  religion  :  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy, 
when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  ofier 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature^s  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude,  there- 
fore, let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  Book  of  God's  word,. ox  in  the  Book  of 
God 8  works;  divinity  or  philosophy;  but  rather  let  men  en- 
leavor  an  endless  progress,  or  proficiency  in  both :  only  let  men 
beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling;  to 
use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

THE    IMMORTALITY   OF    LITERARY    FAME. 

l^et  US  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge 
and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
wAxh  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  genem 
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tiofi,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this  tcndeth  buildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory, 
fame,  and  celebration,  and  in  efiect  the  strength  of  ail  other  hu* 
mane  desires :  we  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the 
bands.  For,  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  and  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter; during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities, 
have  been  decayed  and  demolished  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
true  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years.  For  the  originals 
cannot  la)Bt :  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth. 
But  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledge  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renova- 
tion. Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they 
generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So 
that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which 
carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  conso- 
ciateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass 
through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  partici- 
pate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions  the  one  of  the 
other  T 


JOHN  DONNE.     1573—1631. 

Jonr  Doinrs,  D.  D^  though  during  his  life  most  popular  ns  a  poet,  is  no\i 
chiefly  Talued  for  his  prose  writings.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1573,  ol 
Ronum  Catholic  parents,  but  aAer  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  became  secretary  to  lord  chancellor  Ellosmere. 
Falling  in  love  with  the  chanc^ellor's  niece,  he  married  her  privately,  for  which 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  even  imprisoned.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased  from  his  confinement,  and  having  **  taken  orders,"  the  king  (Jaines  I.) 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  at  whose  request,  also,  he  was  presented  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Subsequently,  he  be 
came  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  received  several  other  church  honors, 
•uid  died  March,  1631. 

Donne^s  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems, 
and  misceUaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
extraordinary  share  of  reputation,  but  now  he  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Either  extreme  does  him  ii\justice.  Though  he  has  not  much  harmony  of 
versification,  and  but  little  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  thought  aiiO  expres- 
sion, yet  he  exhibits  much  erudition,  united  to  an  exuberance  of  wit,  and  to 
a  fiuicy,  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
frnsnil,nnt  a  little  fitntastical.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  hfe  of  Cowley,  considers  him 
as  the  founder  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poeu;  meaning,  thtfreliTi  ttie 
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fiicalty  nf  wittily  iisaociating  the  most  widely  diBcordant  imagwa,  and  f 
tng  ideas  uader  the  most  remote  and  fanciful  aspects. 

His  prose  writings  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  which,  though  they  ba\ 
of  the  faults  of  his  poetry,  are  full  of  rich,  condensed,  and  vigorous  ti 
and,  what  is  far  better,  show  the  author  to  be  an  eminently  holy  man. 
preacher,  old  Izaak  Walton  says  of  him,  **  he  is,  in  earnest,  w^eeping 
times  for  his  audience,  sometimes  with  tliem ;  always  preaching  to  h 
like  an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none ;  carrying  some,  as  St.  Paul  * 
heaven,  in  holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  court 
amend  theJr  lives ;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  tboi 
practised  it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it  beloved  by  those  that  loved 
and  all  this  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inexpressible  addii 
comeliness." ' 

The  following  presents  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  poetry:  indee 
more  simple  and  natural  than  the  greater  part  of  it  The  simile  of  th* 
panes,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  beauty  or  fimess,  is  certainly  oi 

THE    FAREWELL. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away. 
And  whiter  to  their  souls  to  go; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 
The  breath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no ; 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move; 
T'were  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fearS) 
Men  reckon  what  it  diii,  and  meant: 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent 

Pull,  sublunary  lovers'  love 
(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  d<nh  remove 
Those  tilings  which  alimented  it 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined. 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is; 
Inter-assured  of  the  mind. 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  (which  are  one,) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  airy  tliinness  beat 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stirt'twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  tli'  other  do. 

t  lead— Johnson's  **  LiOe  of  Cowley  f*  also,  an  article  In  the  **  Betrospecttre  Sevtew," 
wMrh  ghm  to  his  poetry  tiigher  praise  Uinn  we  think  it  deserves ;  also,  some  remarka  la  * 
ilMUtspeare,'*  L  til.-  and  above  all,  Ixnak  Walton's  ••  LUb."  ▲  selet^lon  fh»ia  his  pn>a«  ir( 
<wiblishod  at  0%Jot^  lMt»  in  one  small  voluma. 
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And  tbongb  It  in  the  centre  sit. 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  that  conies  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th*  other  foot,  obliquely  run ; 
«       Thy  firmness  makes  my  circles  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Bm  we  torn  with  more  pleasure  to  his  prose  >— 

TBB    PSALMS. 

The  Psalms  are  the  manna  of  the  church.  As  manna  tasted  to 
efery  roan  like  that  he  liked  best,  so  do  the  Psalms  minister  in- 
itroction  and  satisfaction  to  every  man,  in  every  emergency  and 
occasion.  David  was  not  only  a  clear  prophet  of  Christ  himself, 
but  a  prophet  of  every  particular  Christian ;  he  foretells  what  I, 
what  any  shall  do,  and  suffer,  and  say.  And  as  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  (as  the  spouse  speaks  of  the  name  of  Christ)  an  oint- 
ment poured  out  upon  all  sorts  of  sores,  a  cerecloth  that  supples 
All  braises,  a  balm  that  searches  all  wounds ;  so  are  there  some 
certain  Psalms  that  are  imperial  Psalms,  that  command  over  all 
Affections,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  occasions,  catholic,  uni- 
versal Psalms,  that  apply  themselves  to  all  necessities. 

ALL   CHRISTIANS    ARE    TO    PREACH    BY    EXAMPLE. 

If  you  be  a  holy  people,  you  are  also  a  royal  priesthood ;  if  you 
beall  GJod's  saints,  you  are  all  God's  priests  ;  and  if  you  be  his 
priests,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we  by  words,  you  by 
your  holy  works ;  as  we  by  contemplation,  you  by  conversation ; 
A8  we  by  our  doctrine,  so  you  by  your  lives,  are  appointed  by  God 
to  preach  to  one  another :  and  therefore  every  particular  man 
inust  wash  his  own  feet,  look  that  he  have  speciosoa  pedes,^  that 
^s  example  may  preach  to  others,  for  this  is  truly  a  regal  priest* 
^ood,  not  to  work  upon  others  by  words,  but  by  actions.  If  we 
lore  one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  must  wash  one  another*» 
fifty  as  he  commanded  his  apostles-;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  hes 
^pon  every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother  whom  he  seen 
trampling  in  foul  ways,  wallowing  in  foul  sins. 

GOD   MAT    B^   WORSHIPPED    ANYWHERE. 

It  is  true,  God  may  be  devoutly  worshipped  anywhere ;  in  all 
places  of  his  dominion,  my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord,  says  Dard. 
It  is  not  only  a  concurrinsf  of  men,  a  meeting  of  so  many  bodiea 
tbat  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  together,  an 
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humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  the 
body ;  if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  liAed 
up  to  heaven ;  if  thy  tongue  pray,  and  praise,  and  thine  ean 
hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  ail  thy  senses,  and  powers,  and  fkcul' 
ties  be  met  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  Grod,  thou 
art,  to  this  intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  are 
two  or  three  met  together  in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
them,  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber.  The  church  of  God 
should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon  a 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
yet  the  prophet  Jeremy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon  ;  con- 
stancy and  settledness  belong  to  the  church,  and  yet  Jonah  had 
his  church  in  the  whale's  &lly ;  the  lion  that  roars,  and  seeks 
whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daniel 
had  his  church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psalm 
were  a  figure  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  three  children  had  their 
church  in  the  fiery  furnace;  liberty  and  life  appertain  to  the 
church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  in  prison,  and 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particular  man 
is  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  this  body  by 
death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet  there  shall  be  a  re- 
newing, a  re^difyingf  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion :  when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christiana, 
but  as  so  many  Christian  churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and 
high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  m  that  eternal  Sabbath. 
Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  Gkxl  in. 

THE    GREATEST   CROSS   IS   TO    HAVE    NO   CROSS. 

There  cannot  be  so  great  a  cross  as  to  have  none.  I  lack  one 
loaf  of  that  daily  bread  that  I  pray  for,  if  I  have  no  cross ;  for 
afflictions  are  our  spiritual  nourishment :  I  lack  one  limb  of  that 
body  I  must  grow  into,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus,  if  I 
have  no  crosses ;  for,  my  conformity  to  Christ  (snd  that  is  tny 
being  made  up  into  his  body)  must  be  accomplisned  in  my  fulfil- 
ling his  sufferings  in  his  flesh. 

ANOER. 

Anger  is  not  always  a  defect,  nor  an  inordinateness  in  man ; 
Be  angry,  and  ain  net:  anger  is  not  utterly  to  be  rooted  out  of 
our  ground  and  cast  away,  but  transplanted ;  a  gardener  doe 
well  to  grub  up  thorns  in  his  garden ;  there  they  would  hinde . 
2[ood  herbs  from  growing :  but  he  does  well  to  plant  those  thorns 
jd  his  hedges  ;  there  they  keep  bad  neighbors  from  entering.  In 
many  cases,  where  there  is  no  anger,  there  is  not  much  zeu. 
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MICHAEL  DRAYTON.     1563—1631. 

Tmn  very  ▼olnminous  and  once  popular  writer  has  sunk  into  an  oblivion 
which  he  does  not  deserve.  His  poems  are  mostly  of  an  historical  and  topo* 
paphical  character.  .Such  is  his  great  work,  his  **  Poly-Olbion," i  a  work  of 
stnpendnus  labor  and  accurate  information,  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
imiDortality.  It  is  a  very  singular  poem,  and  certainly  entirely  original  in 
its  pbui,  dracribittg  the  woods,  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers  of  England 
with  mil  their  associations,  traditional,  histcrical,  and  antiquarian.  That  **  it 
poiariBfin  many  beauties  which  are  poedcally  great,  and  is  full  of  deliiieadons 
which  are  graphically  correct,*'  is  no  doubt  true ;  but,  aAer  all,  it  is  a  poem 
that  will  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  it  conveys,  than  for 
the  pleasure  it  produces.  His  other  historical  poems  are  his  ^  Barons  Warres,** 
being  an  account  of  **The  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second  an4 
■he  Barons f'  his  "  Legends;"  his  "Battle  of  Agincourt;"  and  «*  England's Heroi- 
cal  Epistlea." 

But  it  is  finr  his  pastoral  and  miscellaneous  poems  that  Drayton  will  contintie 
%o  be  known  and  valued.  Some  of  these  possess  beauties  of  the  highest  order. 
Such,  Sax  instance,  is  the  fairy  poem  called  Nymphidia,  than  which  a  more 
ixquisite  creation  of  the  fancy  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  it  has  been  well 
emarked,  that  **  had  he  written  nothing  else  he  would  deserve  immortality." 
4i»  **  Shepherd ^s  Garland  "  is  a  pastoral  poem,  first  published  under  this  titles 
mt  afterwards  revised  and  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Echguet,  His  other 
niflcellaneoas  poems  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  religious  effusions,  &o 
Drayton  died  December  S^G,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.* 

CHORUS   OF   THE    BIRDS. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 
No  sooner  does  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave. 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring. 
But  **hunt's-up"  to  the  morn  the  feathered  sylvans  sing: 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll. 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 
Those  quiristers  are  perched,  with  many  a  speckled  breast 
Then  (rom  her  burnish'd  gate  the  goodly  glittering  East 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl  to  please  the  morning's  sight : 
On  which  the  mirthftd  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 
Unto  the  joyftil  morn  so  strain  their  warbling  notes. 
That  hills  aind  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  he  song 
T'  awake  the  lustless  sun ;  or  chiding  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose  to  let  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be, 

1  TNm  tte  Oraek  ««XAa  (/dh),  **iimui7  things;**  that  li,  muiy  things  ■boat  Albion,  or  EnflMid 
*  BesA.Hi  Dotlw  of  Drayton  Ui  Drake's  *'8hakspeare  and  his  Times  ;**  another,  In  the  third  volottt 

tf  Olnagip,  «*A]Bcnttlas  of  Ltterstnre;**  and  another,  In  Br  Xgerton  Brrdges's  "Imaflntiv 

llogniihj.'* 
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For,  with  theh  Tocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May : 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play ; 
When,  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 

To  Philomel,  the  next  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 

And  by  that  warbling  bird  the  wood-larlt  place  we  then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wrer«. 

The  yellow  pate;  which,  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  Xi^r, 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 

And  of  thdse  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 

The  tydy  from  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay ; 

The  softer  with  the  shrill,  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  groaves,) 

Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  rm, 

And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 

THE    PARTING. 

Since  there*s  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part ; 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me ; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows; 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. — 
Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 
^  When  bis  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies. 

When  Fnith  is  kneeling  by4iis  bed  of  death. 

And  Innocence  i.s  closing  up  his  eyes, 
Now  if  tboii  wonMst,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

rAL4CB    OF    THE    FAIRIES!    QUEEN    MAB^S   CHARIOT    AND   J017RK 

This  palace  standeth  in  tlie  nir. 
By  necromancy  placed  tliere, 
That  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear, 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it : 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon, 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon. 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it 

The  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made, 
Well  morticed  and  finely  laid. 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade 

It  curiously  that  builded ; 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats, 
And  for  the  roof^  instead  of  slats, 
It  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
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-The  queen  her  nmid«  doth  call, 


And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all, 
She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall, 
She  oould  no  longer  tarry. 

Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made, 
Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay'd. 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
The  harnesses  of  gossamer. 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 

Upon  the  ooach-box  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  colors  did  excel ; 
The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  well. 

So  lively  was  t)ie  limning : 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  oC  the  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflee, 

I  trow,  Hwas  simple  trimming. 

The  wheels  composed  of  crickets'  bonea, 
And  daintily  made  ibr  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  tlie  stones. 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it: 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear, 
If  Oberon  had  chanc'd  to  hear. 
That  Mab  his  queen  should  have  been  theit. 

He  would  not  have  abode  it 

She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice, 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advire. 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice. 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted. 
But  ran  herself  away  alone; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  oom 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone. 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear, 

Her  special  maids  of  honor ; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got, 

And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot, 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not, 

But  after  her  they  hie  thenL 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 
Themselves  they  wisely  oould  bestow, 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 


■i^ 
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BEN  JONSON.     1574—1637. 

Bbnjamiiv  Juic80!r,  or  Ben  Jonson,  as  he  signed  his  own  name,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  We8tminst6r,  and  born  in  1574,  about  a  month  af\er 
his  fatlicr's  deatli.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  but  his  mother,  having 
taken  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband,  removed  him  from  school,  whore 
he  had  made  extraordinary  progress,  to  work  under  his  step-father.  Dis- 
gusted witli  this  occupation,  he  escaped,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  went  lo 
the  Neilierlands.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  Cambri<lge;  but 
the  failure  of  pecuniary  resources  obhging  him  to  quit  the  university,  he 
applied  to  tlie  theatre  for  employment  Though  at  first  his  station  was  a 
low  one,  he  soon,  by  his  own  industry  and  talent,  rose  to  distinction,  and 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  works  altf^ctRer  consist 
of  about  fi  Ay-four  dramatic  pieces'  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
masques  and  interludes,  for  which  his  genius  seemed  better  fitted,  being  too 
destitute  of  passion  and  sentiment  for  the  regular  drama.  **  His  tragedies," 
says  a  critic,  «  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Sliakspeare's,  that 
sculpture  does  to  acmal  life."*  There  are,  however,  interspersed  throughout 
his  works,  many  lyrical  pieces  that  have  peculiar  neatness  and  beauty  of 
diction,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  in  our  language.  Of  these,  dir 
Ibllowing  may  be  taken  as  specimens  :— 

CUPID. 

Beauties,  have  ye  seen  tliis  toy. 
Called  love!  a  little  boy- 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind, 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say! 
He  is  Venus'  run-away. 

He  hath  of  marks  abont  him  plen^. 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty : 
All  his  body  is  a  fire, 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  like  lighming  in. 
Wounds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low, 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dianas  shafis,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

1  The  Ibur  beat  comedies  of  Jonaon  are,  ••  Every  Man  In  hla  Honior,**  **The  SOeiit 
pone  or  The  Pox,"  and  Uie  ••Alchemist.'*    Two  of  his  best  tngecTlet  are  entlUad.  *• 
••The  PaU  of  Sejanua.** 

S  ••  Many  were  the  wtt-combats  betwixt  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  f 
Ifiantsh  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.    Master  Jonson,  like  the  ftNvicr, 
higher  IB  learning;  solid,  bat  slow  In  his  perlbrmanoes.    Shakspeare,  with  the  Kngilah 
iMoer  in  oulk,  but  lighter  In  saOlng,  oonld  torn  with  an  tides,  tack  aboot,  and  taka 
wtndi,  by  the  quMknasa  of  his  wtt  and  Invention."— /WIrr'a  JTertMsa. 
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Trust  him  not :  his  words,  though  swee^ 

Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet* 

All  his  practice  is  deceit, 

£yery  gift  is  but  a  bait : 

Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears,  ^ 

And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him, 

Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 

Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 

Now,  we  hope,  ye'll  not  abide  him. 

Since  ye  hear  his  falser  play,  \ 

And  that  he  s  Venus*  run-away. 

HYMN   TO   CYNTHIA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  (air, 

Now  tfie  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  cjose 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  heart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

>L«  tvniK*tiMi  prose  composition  of  Ben  Jonran  is  a  small  tract  endtlul 
'''isootMfcs,  0L  Observations  on  Poetry  and  Eloquence.'*  It  displays  hif 
)udgixH3n(  Asid  Classical  learning  to  great  advantage,  and  the  style  is  umisuaUj 
^^ottf  precise,  and  pure. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR    WRITING    WELL.* 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three  necessaries:— 

to  read  the  hest  authors ;  ohserve  the  best  speakers ;  and  much 

exercise  of  his  own  style.     In  style,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 

written,  and  after  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  ana  exco^- 

tate  bis  matter ;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  weight 

of  either.     Then  tdke  care  in  placing  and  ranking  both  matter 

and  words,  that  the  composition  be  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with 

diligence  and  often.     No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  firbt,  so 

it  be  labored  and  accurate  ;  seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the 

forward  conceits,  or  first  words  that  offer  themselves  to  us,  but 

/ooMD'c  directions  Ibr  wrttlng  well  should  be  IndeUbly  Impreued  upon  the  mind  ot  rnvf 
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judge  of  what  we  invent,  and  order  what  we  approve.  Repeat 
often  what  we  have  formerly  written ;  which,  besides  that  -A  helps 
the  consequence,  and  makes  the  juncture  better,  quickens  the 
heat  of  imagination,  that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down, 
and  gives  it  new  strength,  as  if  it  grew  lustier  by  the  going  back. 
As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,  they  jump  farthest  that 
fetch  their  race  largest ;  or,  as  in  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we 
force  back  our  arms,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  Yet  if  we 
have,  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid  not  the  steering  out  of  our  sail, 
80  the  favor  of  the  gale  deceive  us  not.  For  all  that  we  invent 
doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or  birth ;  else  we  would  never 
set  it  down.  But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  judgment,  and 
handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness  of  which  might  make 
them  justly  suspected.  So  did  the  best  writers  in  their  begin- 
nings. They  imposed  upon  themselves  care  and  industry.  They 
did  nothing  rashly.  They  obtained  first  to  write. well,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.  By  little  and  little,  their  mat- 
ter showed  itself  to  them  more  plentifully;  their  words  answered, 
their  composition  followed  ;  and  all,  as  in  a  well-ordered  family, 
presented  itself  in  the  place.  So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready 
writmg  makes  not  good  writing ;  but  good  writing  brings  on 
ready  writing. 

CHARACTER    OF    LORD    BACON. 

One,  though  he  be  excellent,  and  the  chief,  is  not  to  be  imitated 
alone ;  for  no  imitator  ever  grew  up  to  his  author ;  likeness  is 
always  on  this  side  truth.  Yet  there  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  lan- 
guage (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censo- 
rious. No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His,  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him, 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke ;  and  had  his 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  af- 
fections more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his 
place  or  honors,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  great- 
ness that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
evei,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  1  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could 
not  want.  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him, 
da  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help 
to  make  it  manifest. 
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GsipMX  HsABXRT,  B  xTiost  pious  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church  o| 
Englapd,  is  the  author  of  the  ^  Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 
Hdy  Life,"  and  also  of  « Sacred  Poems,  and  Private  Ejaculations."  We 
canndi  give  the  object  of  the  former  better  tlian  in  his  own  words :— '*  I  have 
reaol#id  to  set  down  the  form  and  character  of  a  true  pastor,  that  I  may  have 
a  matk  to  aim  at,  which  also  I  will  set  as  high  as  I  aan,  cince  he  shoots  higher 
dial  tlveatens  the  moon,  than  he  tliat  aims  at  a  tree.  Not  that  I  think,  if  a 
man  ;<)o  not  all  which  b  here  expressed,  he  presently  sins,  and  displeases 
God;!  Vut  that  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  .as  far  as  we  can  in  pleasins;  Him,  who 
hath  done  so  much  for  us."  The  work  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters,  treat- 
ing of  ho  many  different  duties  of  the  <*  Pastor."    The  last  chapter  is 


CONCERNING   DETRACTION. 


Thje  Country  Parson — perceiving  that  most,  when  they  are  at 
leisuie,  make  others'  faults  their  entertainment  and  discourse; 
and  that  even  some  good  men  think,  so  they  speak  truth,  they 
may  disclose  another's  fauh — finds  it  somewhat  difRcuh  how  to 
proceed  in  this  point.  For  if  he  absolutely  shut  up  men's  mouths, 
and  ft)rbid  all  disclosing  of  faults,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be, 
but  also  spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy,  (which  cannot 
be  applied  without  notice,)  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and  hinderance  of 
the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  unlawful  to  open  faults,  no 
benefit  or  advantage  can  make  it  lawful ;  for  we  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Now  the  Parson,  taking  this  point  to  task,  (which  is  so  exceeding 
useful,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root  that  it  seems  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  conversation,)  hath  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discuss- 
ing of  it.    Faults  are  either  notorious  or  private.    Again,  notorious 
hulls  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by  common  fame ,  and  of 
these  those  that  know  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  spon, 
but  commiseration  :— or  else,  such  as  have  pajped  judgment,  and 
6een  corrected  either  by  whipping,  imprisoning,  or  the  like.     Of 
these  also  men  may  talk ;  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to 
those  that  knew  them  not :  because  infamy  is  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence against  malefactors,  which  the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  oi 
(>ut  into  the  stocks  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.     But  some 
>nay  say,  though  the  law  allow  this,  the  gospel  doth  not :  which 
tiatn  so  much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
^neration  of  the  wicked.     But  this  is  easily  answered.     As  the 
executioner  is  not  uncharitable  that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  con 
^emned,  except,  besides  his  office,  he  adds  a  tincture  of  pnvnte 
aouilice  in  the  joy  and  haste  of  acting  his  part ;  so  neither  is  ho 
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that  defames  him  whom  the  law  would  hare  defamed,  except  ha 
also  do  it  out  of  rancor.  For,  in  infamy,  all  are  executioners ;  and 
the  law  gives  a  malefactor  to  all  to  be  defamed.  And,  as  malefac- 
tors may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life ;  so  may  they  theii 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which,  before  their  olSence 
and  judgment,  they  had  in  all  men's  breasts.  For  all  are  honest, 
till  the  contrary  be  proved. — Besides,  it  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  rogues  should  be  known ;  and  charity  to  the  public 
hath  the  precedence  of  private  charity.  So  that  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a  fault  to  discover  such  offenders,  that  it  is  a  duty  rather ; 
which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm. — ^Nevertheless, 
if  the  punished  delinquent  shall  be  much  troubled  for  his  sins, 
and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubtless  then  also  men's  affections 
and  words  must  turn,  and  forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even 
Qod  himself  hath  forgotten. 

As  a  poet,  Herbert  ranks  among  the  metaph3r8ical  class,  belonging  to  the 
same  school  with  John  Donne.  His  poems  are  generally  of  a  serious  chanuy 
ter,  relating  either  to  the  grave  realities  of  tliis  life,  or  the  momentous  con- 
cerns of  another.  Most  of  tliem,  however,  are  so  quaint,  so  filled  with  &r- 
fetched  images  and  illustrations,  and  are  so  recondite  in  tlieir  meaning,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure.  The  following  are  two  of  his  best 
piece*:"— 

SUNDAY. 

O  (lay  most  calm,  most  bright ! 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud ; 
Th*  endorsement  of  suproixje  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  diy  light  ;— 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  ^orky  days  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  tliere, 
Alaking  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death.     But  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  diere  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 


I  Mrm^— WUimott*!  **  Ures  of  the  Ensltoh  Sacred  Poets,'*  which  oontatiu  wdkwiltteB 
ftivtM,  tAnayai  Wttber,  GUm  Fleictser,  aoarlM,  Cnuhavr,  MiUon,  Watts,  TMUift  Blair,  Ottiryt 
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Sunclajrs  the  pillars  are 
On  whicji  heaven  8  palace  arched  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
Id  God  s  rich  garden ;  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man^s  life. 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday,  heaven*8  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife ; 

Alore  plentiful  than  hope. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And,  where  the  week-days  trail  on  groimd, 
lliy  flight  is  higher,  as  tliy  birth. 
Oh,  let  me  take  thee  at  die  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven; 
Till  Uiat  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven ! 

THE    BOSOM   SIN.* 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round  I 

Parents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 

Deliver  to  us  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises. 
Blessings  befi>rehand,  ties  of  gratcfuhiess, 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ; 

Without,  our  shame;  witliin,  our  consciences; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears : 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 


THOMAS  CAREW.     1589—1639. 


Or  the  personal  history  of  Thomas  Carew  we  have  not  many  pa  rticulars 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  travelling  abroad,  was  recei  /e J  with 
pvftt  fiivor  at  the  court  of  Charles  L  for  his  elegant  manners  and  personal 
accomplishments.  All  his  poems  are  short  and  occasional,  and  were  exceed 
ingly  popular  at  the  time.  ((Sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous,"  says 
Headley,  •*  every  part  of  his  works  displays  the  man  of  sense,  gallantry,  and 

1  "TMi  MDBfll  la  eqimlly  admirable  fbr  Uie  welslit,  Bumbcr,  and  expreaaton  of  tka  thought*,  and 
ftr  tha  wka^lm  digiilty  of  tha  lanffoage  j  anleaa,  Indeed,  a  ftuiUdloaa  taata  ahookl  ol^eci  Ir  Uae  hUlei 
feUftf  the  alxth  Hoe.**— Oifcf^^. 
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breeding.  He  has  the  ease,  without  the  pedantry  of  Waller,  and  perfaaf 
conceit :"  and  Canii>bell  remarks  that  **  his  poems  have  touches  of  eie; 
and  refinement,  which  their  trifling  subjects  ooold  not  have  jrielded  w 
m  delicate  and  deliberate  exercise  of  the  fiuicjr;  and  he  unites  the  poir 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  die  genial  aikl  warm  tints  of  the 
muse."  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  mnployed 
talents  upon  subjects  generally  so  trivial,  when  he  might  have  shcme  i 
higher  walks  of  poetry,  and  built  ibr  himself  a  wide^read  &me. 

EPITAPH   ON   THE   LADT   MART   YILLIES8. 

The  Lady  Mary  VilUers  Ues 
Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth, 
And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth : 
If  any  of  them  (reader)  were 
Known  .unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem. 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  tliis  to  tliem ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  tliis  place, 
Bewail  in  theirs,  thine  own  hard  case ; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  tliy  return 
Mayst  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn. 

PERSUASIONS  TO   LOVB. 

Starve  not  yourself^  because  }'ou  may 
Thereby  make  me  pine  away  j 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  lovely  fiice  will  failj 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail ; 
'TIS  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  suit: 
Mo:!<t  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
'TIS  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined. 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest, 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  tlie  rest 
Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose^ 
Nor  lily  shall  be  foimd,  nor  rose. 
•  And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those,  whom  now  you  servants  call  ? 
Like  swallows,  when  your  sununer's  dons^ 
They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  suil 

PLEASURE. 

Bewitching  siren!  gilded  rottenness  I 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  displayed 
Th'  enamelld  outside,  and  the  honied  verge 
Of  the  fiiir  cup  where  deadly  poidon  lurks. 
Widun,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round; 
And  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without 
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Grief  ia  the  shadow  waiting  on  thy  9tppii, 

Whkh,  as  thy  joys  'gin  towards  their  west  declino^ 

Doth  to  a  giant's  spreading  form  extend 

Thy  dwarfish  stature.     Tho.i  thyself  art  pain, 

Greedy  intense  desire;  and  the  keen  edge 

Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  thee, 

And  cuts  thy  slender  thread ;  bat  still  the  terror 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 

Mingles  with  gall  t}iy  most  refined  sweets : 

Yet  thy  Circean  cliarms  transform  the  world. 

Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  death, 

Nations  that  over  fortune  have  triutnph'd, 

Are  by  thy  magic  made  effeminate : 

Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  but  the  ])oIe8, 

Have  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away. 

Thou  wert  the  autlior  of  tlie  first  excess 

That  drew  this  reformation  on  the  gods ; 

Canst  thou,  then,  dream  tliose  powers  that  from  heave» 

Banished  th'  efiect,  will  dicre  enthrone  the  cause  I 

To  thy  voluptuous  den  fly,  witch,  from  hence ; 

There  dwell.  Tot  ever  drown'd  in  bruti:th  sense. 


GERVASE  MARKIIAM. 


^iiTASi  Maekhax  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Eli  m 

''^  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  but  neitlier  the  period  of  his  birth  nor  his 

j|<ath  has  been  ascertained.     He  commenced  autlior  about  the  year  1592,  and 

^^  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L 

'^  education  had  been  very  hberal,  for  he  was  esteeme<l  a  good  classical 

'(''holar,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 

"^  teems  to  have  been  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers,  writing  upoa 

^'oiost  every  subject     His  populanty  in  his  day  was  unrivalled,  many  of  his 

^orks  reaching  numerous  editions.^     The  following  excellent  remarks  are 

^^  his  work  on  Housewifery  :■ — 

THB   GOOD   HOUSEWIFE. 

Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life,  it  is  meet  that  oui 
EogL'sh  housewife  be  a  woman  of  great  modesty  and  temperance, 
as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;   inwardly,  as  in  her  behavior 
and  carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  rio 
JeDce  of  rage,  passion,  and  humor,  coveting  less  to  direct  than  te 

I  Iw  a  Hat  or  bis  works  In  Lowndes's  **  Bibliosnphy,"  tlL  Itll,  and  to  Drake's  Mfhakspmn^  • 
MS:  aJaolatte  •*CensaraLUermrta,'*  ▼.  lot— 117. 

I I  Mnat  gl^*  tbe  UUe  as  a  cariosity :  **  The  Envtlsh  H01lse-Wlfl^  contalnlnf  the  Inward  and  ool* 
wkSdi  ooskt  to  IM  In  a  compleat  woman.    As  ber  sklD  In  physlck,  chlrurgf  ry,  cookery 

of  oyla,  hanqucUBf-stoC  ordering  of  great  feasts,  preserving  of  all  sorts  of  wlneis  ooa* 
dtHffl*****"*,  pcrftiiea,  ordering  of  wool,  temp,  flax;  making  doUi  and  dying,  tlM 

aCdayrtaa,  oOee  of  malUag,  or  oats,  tlieir  excellent  roles  In  fiunOleo;  ol  brewing,  baklnSf 
■n  clfecr  thtaifa  btiimilT»g  to  aa  honaeboU.  ▲  work  generally  approved,  and  now  tte  elgtacb 
■Mb  Mvmmlod*  pnrfodt  and  made  most  profltable  and  nocrtikarv  ft»r  all  men,  and  tte  fanoml 
i  oCflte  — nnw     My  O.  Markham.'* 
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be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable,  and  de- 
lightful ;  and,  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the  misgOTemment 
of  hid  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts,  yet  virtuously  to 
suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home 
from  his  error,  than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least 
spark  of  his  evil ;  calling  into  her  mind,  that  evil  and  uncomely 
language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants ;  but  most 
monstrous  and  u^ly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a 
husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel  and  diet,  both  which  she 
shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's 
estate  and  calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost,  we  take  away  increase ; 
If  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption  ;  but 
if  we  preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adver- 
saries of  fortune,  provided  that  such  preservation  be  honest  and 
conscionable. 

To  conclude,  our  English  housewife  must  be  of  chaste  thoughts, 
stout  courage,  patient,  untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant, 
constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighborhood,  wise  in  dis- 
course, but  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but 
not  bitter  or  talkative,  secret  in  her  affairs,  comfortable  in  her  coun- 
sels, and  generally  skilful  in  the  worthy  knowledges  which  do 
belong  to  her  vocation. 


GEORGE  SANDYS.    1587—1643. 


This  eminent  sacred  poet,  the  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  bom  in 
15S7,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelling  in  die  East,  visidng  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Persia, 
Egypt,  &c.;  and  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  more  recent  travellers,  his 
works  still  have  a  high  reputation,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  of  the  first  au- 
thenticity and  credit  To  an  ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  and  research,  he  united 
a  pure  and  discriminating  taste^  and  a  spirit  of  true  piety.     He  d^  in  1643.' 

The  principal  poetical  work  of  Sanflys  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in  the  English  language,  but  yet,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  kxK>wn. 

THE  LAMENTATION  OF  DAVID  OVER  SAUL  AND  JONATUAN. 

Thy  beauty,  Israel,  is  fled, 

Sunk  to  die  dead ; 
How  are  the  valiant  fallen !  the  slain 

Thy  mountains  stain. 
Oh  1  let  it  not  in  Gath  be  known. 
Nor  in  the  streets  of  Asldcelonj 

1 IM  Sir  Efferton  BrydfM's  *'Oninim  Utenils,**  Iv.  4M^  laix.  Ml^ 
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Lest  that  fsd  story  should  excite 

Tbeir  dire  delight ! 
Lest  in  the  torrent  of  our  woe, 

Their  pleasure  flow : 
Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ring 
Their  C3rmbais,  and  tlieir  ptxians  sing. 

Yon  hills  of  Gilboa,  ncrcr  may 

Tou  offerings  pay; 
No  morning  dew,  nor  fruitful  showen. 

Clothe  ycni  wiUi  flowers : 
Saul  and  his  anns  there  made  a  spoil, 
As  if  untouched  with  sacred  oiL 

The  bow  of  noble  Jonathan 

Great  battles  won ; 
His  arrows  on  the  mighty  fed, 

With  slaughter  red. 
Saul  never  raised  his  arm  in  vain, 
His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 

How  lovely !  O  how  pleasant !  when 

They  lived  with  men  1 
Than  eagles  swifter ;  stronger  far 

Than  lions  are : 
Whom  love  in  life  so  strongly  t'ed, 
The  stroke  of  death  could  not  divide. 

Sad  Israel's  daughters,  weep  for  Saul ; 

Lament  his  fall, 
Who  fed  jrou  with  the  earth's  increase, 

And  crown'd  with  peace ; 
With  robes  of  Tyrian  purple  deck'd, 
And  gems  which  sparkling  light  reflect 

How  are  thy  worthies  by  the  sword 

Of  war  devour 'd ! 
O  Jonathan !  the  better  part 

Of  my  torn  heart ! 
The  savage  rocks  have  dnink  thy  blood : 
My  brother  I  O  how  kind !  how  good ! 

Tiiy  love  was  great;  O  never  more 

To  man,  man  bor^ ! 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate. 

Loved  at  that  rate ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  fight ! 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night! 

The  following  is  a  part  of  his  preface  to  his  travels,  ndmiraMe  alice  for  the 
**^»at)r  and  piety  of  its  spirit,  and  for  the  vigor  of  its  style  :— 

THE    FALL   OF   ANCIENT   EMPIRES. 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  countries  and  king* 
^oms:  once  the  seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empires; 
^lie  theatres  of  valor  And  heroical  actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with 
^  earthly  felicities ;  the  places  where  nature  hath  produced  her 

ic 
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veonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  invented, 
and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility  have 
been  planted,  have  flourished  :  and,  lastly,  where  Gc«l  himself 
did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  hiws  and  oracles,  inspired 
his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the 
earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, triumphed  over  death,  and  ascended  into  glory.  Wliich 
countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are 
now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery.  They  remain  waste  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers; 
large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious  tem- 
ples either  subverted  or  prostituted  to  impiety  ;  true  religion  dis- 
countenanced and  oppressed  ;  all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  light 
of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  violence  and  rapine 
insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  save  to  an  abject  mind 
and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and 
deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions. 
For  assistance  wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of 
their  present  condition ;  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might  permit, 
presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities 
of  those  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly ;  and  as- 
surance that  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving  God,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection 


WILLIAM  CHILLINGWORTH.     1002—1644. 

Ore K  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  opposers  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  is  William 
Chillingworth.  He  was  lK)rn  in  Oxford,  in  1602,  and  studied  tliero.  Soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  Fisher,  argued  him  into  a 
belief  of  tlie  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  he  consequently  went  to  the  Jesuits' 
<x)nege  at  Douay,  and  there  studied  for  some  time.  But  Iiis  friends  induced 
him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  difler- 
ence  l^eiwecn  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  he  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and 
ill  his  great  work,  soon  after  publislied,  entitled  «  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
•  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  ilie  most  able  defend^ 
ers  of  the  Protestant  church  that  England  ever  provhiced.  In  it.  he  maintains 
that  the  Scriptures  are  tlie  only  rule  of  fiiiih  and  practice,  and  the  only  rule  to 
A'hich  appt'pls  ouglil  to  be  made  in  theological  controversies.  These  |>ointfi 
ne  proves  conclusively,  and  the  work  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  mm'cl 
>r  perspicuous  reasoning.  • 

Locke,  in  one  of  liis  works,  after  sett'ng  forth  the  great  importance  of  por 
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hpkmXf  in  die  art  of  speaking,  says,  '*  There  mu^  also  be  right  reasoning, 
without  which  perspicuity  serves  but  to  exjiose  the  speaker.  And  for  attain- 
ing this  end,  I  should  propose  tlie  constant  reading  of  Chilling  worth,  who  by 
his  example,  will  both  teach  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  leadonitig,  bet- 
ter  than  any  work  I  know/'  And  Gibbon,  the  historian,  alluding  to  our 
author,  on  bis  recantation  from  popery,  says,  **His  new  cree<l  was  built  on 
thfl  principle,  that  the  Bible  is  our  sole  judge,  and  private  reason  our  sole 
intnpreier ;  and  he  most  ably  maintains  tliis  ])osition  in  the  *  Religion  of  a 
Proteatant,*  a  book  wliich  is  still  esteemed  tlie  most  solid  defence  of  the  Ra 
formation.'' 

THB   NECESSITY    OF    AN    UNADULTERATED    SCRIPTURE. 

lie  that  would  usurp  an  absolute  lordship  and  tyranny  over  any 
people,  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  difBculty  of  abro- 
gating and  disannulling  the  laws,  made  to  maintain  the  common 
fiberty ;  for  he  may  frustrate  their  intent,  and  compass  his  own 
designs  as  well,  if  he  can  get  the  power  and  authority  to  interpret 
them  as  he  pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he  pleases,  and  to  have 
his  interpretations  and  additions  stand  for  hiws  :  if  he  can  rule  his 
people  by  his  laws,  and  his  laws  by  his  kwyers.  So  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  establish  her  tyranny  over  men's  consciences,  needed 
not  either  to  abolish  or  corrupt  the  Floly  Scriptures,  the  pillars  and 
supporters  of  Christian  liberty :  but  the  more  expedite  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful,  was,  to  gain  the  opinion 
and  esteem  of  the  public  and  authorized  interpreter  of  them,  and 
the  authority  of  adding  to  them  what  dcxitrine  she  pleased,  under 
the  title  of  traditions  or  definitions.  The  matter  being  once  thus 
ordered,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  made  in  effect  not  your 
directors  and  judges,  (no  farther  than  you  please,)  but  your  ser- 
vants and  instruments,  always  pressed  and  in  readiness  to  advance 
your  designs,  and  disabled  wholly  with  minds  so  qualified  to  pre- 
judice or  impeach  them ;  it  is  safe  for  you  to  put  a  crown  on  their 
head,  and  a  reed  in  their  hands,  and  to  bow  before  them,  and  ciy, 
*»  Elail,  King  of  the  Jews  !'*  to  pretend  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and 
respect,  and  reverence  to  them,  as  here  you  do.  But  to  Uttle  pur- 
pose is  verbal  reverence  without  entire  submission  and  sincere 
obedience;  and,  as  our  Saviour  said  of  some,  so  the  scripture, 
could  it  speak,  I  believe  would  say  to  you,  **  Why  call  ye  me. 
Lord,  Ijord,  and  do  not  that  which  I  command  you  ?"  Cast  away 
the  vain  and  arrogant  pretence  of  infallibility,  which  makes  your 
errors  incurable.  Leave  picturing  God,  and.  worshipping  him  by 
pictures.  "  Teach  not  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.*' 
Debar  not  the  kity  of  the  testament  of  Christ's  blood.  Let  your 
public  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  hymns,  be  in  such  Wngua^e  aa 
is  for  the  edification  of  the  assistants.  Take  net  from  the  clergy 
that  liberty  of  marriage  which  Christ  hath  lefl  them.  Do  not  im- 
pute upon  men  that  hum'hty  of  worshipping  angels  which  Ht 
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Paul  condemns.  Teach  no  more  proper  sacrifices  of  Christ  but 
one.  Acknowledge  them  that  die  in  Christ  to  be  blessed,  and  "to 
test  from  their  labors.*'  Acknowledge  the  sacrament  after  conse- 
cration to  be  bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Let  not  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  be  carnal,  such  as  are  mas- 
sacres, treasons,  persecutions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  means  either 
violent  or  fraudulent :  these  and  other  things,  which  the  scripture 
ctinmands  you,  do,  and  then  we  shall  willingly  give  you  such  tes- 
timony as  you  deserve ;  but  till  you  do  so,  to  talk  of  estimation, 
respect,  and  reverence  to  the  scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  talk. 

SCRIPTURE   ALONE   THE   RULE    OF    FAITH. 

This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the 
^ords  of  God,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words 
of  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together,  under 
(he  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation  ;  this  vain  conceit  that 
we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  belter  than  in  the  words  of 
Grod :  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforc- 
ing them  upon  others :  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  Grod  from 
that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  from 
that  liberty,  wherein  Christ  and  the  apostles  left  them,  is,  and 
hath  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  them  immortal ;  the  common  incendiary  of 
Christendom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before)  teats  into  pieces, 
not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Cnrist,  Take  away 
these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  words  of  men,  as  the  words  of  Grod ;  require  of 
(christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
him  only ;  let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility  that  have  no  title 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  Hke- 
wise  in  their  actions ;  in  a  word,  take  away  tyranny,  which  is 
the  devil's  instrument  to  support  errors,  and  superstitions,  and 
impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  others 
wise  long  withstand  the  power  of  truth  ;  I  say,  take  away  tyranny, 
and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  and  full  liberty  of  captivating* 
their  understanding  to  scripture  only,  and  as  rivers,  when  they 
have  a  free  passage,  run  all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  Well  be  hoped* 
by  God's  blessing,  that  universal  Hberty,  thus  moderated,  may 
quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity. 

THE    SIN    OF    DUELLING. 

We  are  so  far  from  seeking  that  honor  which  is  of  God,  from 
endeavoring  to  attain  unto,  or  so  much  as  countenancing  such 
virtues,  wluch  Gcd  hath  often  professed  that  he  wiU  exalt  and 
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glorif]',  such  as  humility,  and  patiently  bearing  of  injuries,  that 
we  place  our  honor  and  reputation  in  the  contrary ;  that  is  counted 
noble  and  generous  in  the  world^s  opinion,  which  is  odious  an4 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  thy  brother  offend  or  injure 
thee,  forgive  him,  saith  Christ ;  if  he  proceed,  forgive  him :  what 
until  seven  times  T  Ay,  until  seventy  times  seven  times.  But 
bow  is  this  doctrine  received  now  in  the  world  ?  What  counsel 
would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a 
case  ?  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well-bred  Christians 
advise  thee  ?  Why  thus :  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbor  have 
offered  thee  an  injury,  or  affront,  forgive  him  ?  by  no  means ;  of 
all  things  in  the  world  take  heed  of  taat :  thou  art  utterly  undone 
in  thy  reputation  then,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be 
done  then  ?  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  rest,  let  all  other  business 
and  employr  ent  be  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood.  What !  a 
man's  blood  for  an  injurious  passionate  speech,  for  a  disdainful 
look !  Nay,  this  is  not  all :  that  thou  may  est  gain  amongst  men 
the  reputaf  jon  of  a  discreet  well-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thou 
killest  bin*,  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
provoc&tion,  but  proceed  with  as  much  temper  and  settledness  of 
reasoDt  viriih  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst 
to  the  conununion :  after  some  several  days'  meditation,  invite  him, 
mildly  and  afiably,  into  some  retired  place  ;  and  there  let  it  be  put 
to  the  trial,  whether  thy  life  or  his  must  answer  the  injury. 

Oh  most  horrible  Christianity !  That  it  should  be  a  most  sure 
settled  way  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the 
vorld,  if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ's, 
(^hich  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  him,  if  he  have  any  hope 
of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  sustaining  of  his 
life  !  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to 
walk  so  exactly  and  curiously  contrary  to  the  ways  of  Grod  ;  that 
whereas  he  every  day  and  hour  sees  himself  contemned  and 
despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  creature,  upon  whom 
he  might  (without  any  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness) 
pour  down  the  phials  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet 
He,  notwithstanding,  is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  ther , 
hoping  that  his  long-suffering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  soliciting  thee  by  his  ministers  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  him  !  Yet,  that  thou,  for  all  this,  for  a  blow  in  anger, 
it  may  be,  for  a  word,  or  less,  shouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send 
his  soul,  or  thine,  or,  it  may  be,  both,  clogged  and  pressed  with 
all  your  sins  un repented  of,  (for  thou  canst  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
think  thou  canst  repent  of  thy  sins,  and  yet  resolve  upon  such  a 
business,)  to  expect  your  sentence  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Gk)d ;  wilfully  and  irrecoverably  to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  tho8« 
blessed  means  which  God  hadf  contrived  for  your  salvation,  the 
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power  of  his  word,  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  his  sacrameDts,  all 
which  you  shall  utterly  exclude  yourselves  from,  and  leave  your 
selves  m  such  a  state,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  God's  power  to  do 
you  any  good  !* 

M  Mr  tett,  ••  The  foot  hath  midinhk  htoH,  tktrt  it  no  God.'* 


FRANaS  QUARLES.     1592—1644. 

Fbakcis  Quables  was  born  at  Stewards,  near  Romford,  Essex,  in  1592. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  went  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  **  he  studied,"  says  his  widow,  "  tlie  laws  of  England,  not 
io  much  out  of  desire  to  benefit  himself  thereby,  as  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
Bnd  to  compose  suits  and  differences  between  them."  Subsequently  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  break, 
ing  out  of  the  rebellion  there,  in  1641,  he  fled  to  England  fbr  safety,  and  died 
three  years  af\er. 

**  There  is  not,"  says  Montgomery,  **in  English  literattire  a  name  more 
wronged  than  that  of  Quarles  ,*  wronged,  too,  by  those  who  ought  best  to  have 
discerned,  and  most  generously  acknowledged  his  merits  in  contradistiDCtion 
to  Ids  defects."  True,  his  writings  are  occasionally  defaced  by  vulgarisms 
and  deformed  by  quaint  conceits,  but  his  beauties  abundantly  atone  for  hi« 
defects;  the  latter  being  comparatively  few,  while  his  works  generally  are 
characterized  by  great  learning,  lively  fancy,  and  profbund  piety.  **He  too 
often,  no  doubt,"  says  Headley,  "mi:>took  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  for  the 
inspiration  of  fancy.  To  mix  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  same 
cup  was  reserved  for  tlie  hand  of  Milton ;  and  for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find 
the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those  of  Parnassus.  Yet,  as 
tlie  eflusions  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  however  thwarted  by  untowardness  of 
subject,  will  seldom  be  rendered  totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
imagery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  expression,  and  happy  combinations ; 
with  a  compression  of  style  tliat  merits  tlie  observation  of  writers  of  verse." 

His  chief  poetical  works  are  his  "Emblems,"  "Divine  Poems,"  and  «*Job 
Militant,  with  Meditations  divine  and  moral."  His  "Emblems"  consist  of  a 
set  of  qusiint  pictorial  designs,  referring  to  moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  each 
elucidated  by  appropriate  verses. 

O  THAT  THOU  WOULDST  HIDE  ME  IN  THE  GRAVE,  THAT  THOU  W0ULD8T 
KEEP  ME  IN  SECRET  UNTIL  THY  WRATH  BE  PAST. 

Ah !  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  what  path  untrod 
Shall  I  seek  out  to  'scape  the  flaming  rod 
Of  my  oficnded,  of  my  angry  God  1 


1  **  Will  you  intrust  <i/tr  to  MUXDBmBRs,  and  HbeHif  to  dkspots  r  Will  you  coiiBtitot«  thoae 
tors,  who  dpspiae  you,  and  despise  equal  bivrs,  and  wage  war  wiUi  ttie  eterniU  prindpiea  of  JuaUoat 
Had  the  duellint  deatroyed  your  neiKlittor;  tuid  your  own  CiUter  been  l&iUed  by  the  man  who  aoUctta 
your  aumraffui  had  your  son,  laid  low  by  his  baud,  l>ecn  brought  lo  your  door  pale  In  deaUi  and  wd- 
trrinf  In  blood,  would  you  then  think  the  crime  a  smnU  one  r  Would  you  honor  wtth  yoor  conS> 
dimce,  and  elevate  to  power  by  your  totk,  the  gtiUty  monster  r  And  what  wonld  you  think  of  yoai 
ftfMgbtwra,  if,  regardless  of  your  agony,  they  should  reward  him  f  And  yet,  such  aoeDCs  of  imvttcc^ 
fete  anguish  are  mulUpUed  every  year.  Every  year  the  duellist  Is  culUng  dowa  the  nelgMwr  ef 
MSMlPi^y,"  kc  Bead— an  admirable  sermon 'isiiUUed  "Remedy  fbr  XhteUtng,**  bj 
Bcecber,  D.  D.,  delivered  shorUy  after  Alexander  HanilUou  waa  murdered  by  Aaroa 
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Where  shall  I  sojourn  ?  what  kind  sea  will  hida 
M7  head  from  tliunder  ?  where  shall  I  abide, 
Until  his  flames  be  quenched  or  laid  aside  1 

What  if  my  feet  should  take  their  hasty  flight, 
And  seek  protection  in  the  shades  of  night? 
Alas !  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light. 

What  if  my  soul  should  take  the  wings  of  day. 
And  find  some  desert;  if  she  springs  away. 
The  wings  of  Vengeance  clip  as  fast  as  they. 

What  if  some  solid  rock  should  entertain 
My  frighted  soul  1  can  solid  rocks  restrain 
The  stroke  of  Justice  and  not  cleave  in  twain? 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor  cave, 

Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave, 

What  flame^yed  Fury  means  to  smite,  can  save. 

Tis  vain  to  flee ;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Her  better  eye,  die  farther  off  we  go, 

The  swing  of  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow. 

Th*  ingenuous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 
His  angry  mother's  hand,  but  clings  more  nigh. 
And  quenches  with  his  tears  her  flaming  eye. 

Great  God !  there  is  no  safety  here  below ; 

Tliou  art  my  fortress,  tliou  tliat  secm'st  my  foe ; 

Tis  thou,  that  stiik'st  the  stroke,  must  guard  the  blow. 

THS   WORLD. 

She^s  empty :  hark !  she  sounds :  there's  nothing  there 

But  noise  to  fill  tliy  ear ; 
Thy  vain  inquiry  can  at  length  but  find 

A  blast  of  murmuring  wind : 
It  is  a  cask  that  seems  as  full  as  fair, 

But  merely  tunned  with  air. 
Fend  youth,  go  build  thy  hopes  on  better  groimds ; 

The  soul  tliat  vainly  founds 
Her  joys  upon  this  world,  but  feeds  on  empty  sounds. 

She's  empty :  hark !  she  sounds :  there's  nothing  in't ; 

The  spark-engendering  flint 
Shall  sooner  melt,  and  hardest  raunce*  shall  first 

Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst,- 
Ere  this  false  world  shall  still  tliy  stormy  breast 

With  smooth-faced  calms  of  'est. 
Thou  mayst  as  well  expect  meridian  l^jht 

From  shades  of  black-mouth 'd  night. 
As  in  this  empty  world  to  find  a  full  delight 

She's  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  'tis  void  and  vast} 

What  if  some  flattering  blast 
Of  flatuoiis  honor  should  perchance  be  there. 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear? 

1  Adry  €nMt. 
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It  18  but  winiL  and  blows  but  where  it  list, 

And  vanisheth  like  mist. 
Poor  honor  earth  ran  give!  What  generous  mind 

Would  be  so  base  to  bind 
Her  heaven-bred  soul,  a  slave  to  serve  a  blast  of  ivind  I 

She's  empty :  hark !  she  soimds :  'tis  but  a  ball 

For  fools  to  play  withal ; 
The  painted  film  but  of  a  stronger  bubble. 

That's  lined  with  silken  trouble. 
It  is  a  world  whose  work  and  recreation 

Is  vanity  and  vexation : 
A  hag,  repair'd  with  vice-complexion 'd  paint, 

A  quest-house  of  complaint. 
It  is  a  saint,  a  fiend ;  worse  fiend  when  most  a  saint 

She's  empty :  hark  1  she  sounds :  'tis  vain  and  ▼old. 

What's  here  to  be  enjoy'd 
But  grief  and  sickness,  and  large  bills  of  sorrow, 

Drawn  now  and  cross'd  to-morrow? 
Or,  what  are  men  but  puff's  of  dying  breath, 

Revived  with  living  death? 
Fond  youth,  O  build  thy  hopes  on  surer  grounds 

Than  what  dull  flesh  projxiunds: 
Trust  not  this  hollow  world ;  she's  empty :  hark !  she  aoonds 

MERCY   TEMPERING   JUSTICE. 

Had  not  the  milder  hand  of  Mercy  broke 

The  furious  violence  of  that  fatal  stroke 

OtTended  Justice  struck,  we  had  been  quite 

Lost  in  the  shadows  of  eternal  night 

Thy  mercy,  Lortl,  is  like  the  morning  sun. 

Whose  beams  undo  what  sable  night  hath  done ; 

Or  like  a  stream,  the  current  of  whose  course,  *•' 

Rcstrain'd  awhile,  runs  witli  a  swifter  force. 

Oh !  let  me  glow  beneatli  those  sacred  beams, 

And  after,  bathe  me  in  those  silver  streams; 

To  Tliee  alone  my  sorrows  shall  appeal : 

Hath  earth  a  wound  loo  hartl  for  heaven  to  heal  ? 

Tliough  in  his  day  Quarles  was  mostly  known  as  a  poet  be  was  also  the 
mutlior  of  a  few  prose  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  «  Enchiridion,' 
containing  Institutions  divine,  contemplative,  practical,  moral,  etliical,  eoO' 
uomical,  political.''  Of  diis,  Headley  remarks,  *»had  this  little  piece  been 
written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author  would  have  been  classed  with  the 
wise  men  of  his  country."     The  following  are  some  specimens  of  it  ;— 

If  thou  be  ambitious  of  honor,  and  yet  fearful  of  the  canker  of 
honor,  envy,  so  behave  thyself,  that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in 
(his,  that  thou  seekest  merit,  and  not  fame ;  and  that  thou  attri- 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  to  Providence  than  thy  gi^ti  virtue. 
Honor  is  a  due  debt  to  the  deserver ;  and  who  ever  envied  the 

]  Oompoonded  of  tv  (en),  •'In,'*  and  x«f  {eMt),  "the  hand :"— aometbiiiK  held  **ln  tbt 
**iBM>naL'     Bead— an  article  on  thla  treatlae  In  the  EetrospecUve  BcTlew,  Ix.  SM. 
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payment  of  a  debt  ?  A  just  advancement  is  a  proTidentia]  act : 
and  who  ever  envied  the  act  of  Providence  ? 

If  evil  men  speak  good,  or  good  men  evil,  of  thy  conversation, 
examine  all  thy  actions,  and  suspect  thyself.  But  if  evil  men 
speak  evil  of  thee,  hold  it  as  thy  honor ;  and,  by  way  of  thank- 
fulness, love  them ;  but  upon  condition  that  they  continue  to  hate 
thee. 

To  tremble  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy  faith  the  less  apt 
to  tremble :  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  because  they  tremble 
at  what  they  believe;  their  belief  brings  trembling:  thy  trembling 
brings  belief. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  any  injury :  he 
that  fears  not  to  do  evil,  is  always  afraid  to  sufier  evil ;  he  that 
never  fears,  is  desperate ;  and  he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward. 
He  is  the  true  valiant  man,  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought. 

If  thou  stand  guilty  of  oppression,  or  wrongfully  possest  of 
another's  right,  see  thou  make  restitution  before  thou  givest  an 
alms :  if  otherwise,  what  art  thou  but  a  thief,  and  makest  Qod 
thy  receiver  f 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  thy  prayer  be  abso* 
late;  when  for  temporal  blessings,  add  a  clause  of  God's  pleasum: 
in  both,  with  faith  and  humiliation :  so  shalt  thou,  undoubtedly, 
receive  what  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  better.  Never  prayer 
rightly  made,  was  made  unheard ;  or  heard,  ungranted. 

Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him.  Not  to  feed  the 
hungry,  if  thou  hast  it,  is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him. 
T^t,  therefore,  thou  mayst  avoid  both  sacrilege  and  murder,  be 
charitable. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  !  Be  bravely  revenged :  slight  it,  and 
the  work's  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished :  he  is  below  him- 
self that  is  not  above  an  injury. 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ;  nor  too  long. 
Jest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it  burn  thee :  if  thou  L'ke  it, 
it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ;  if  thou  lust  after 
it,  it  destroys  thee  :  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  para- 
dise ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  purgatory :  it  is  the  wise 
man's  bonfire,  and  the  fool's  furnace. 

Use  law  and  physic  only  for  necessity ;  they  that  use  them 
otherwise,  abuse  themselves  into  weak  bodies  and  light  purees : 
they  are  good  remedies,  bad  businesses,  and  worse  recrea- 
tions. 

If  what  thou  hast  received  from  God  thou  sharest  to  the  ]>oor, 
thou  hast  gained  a  blessing  by  the  hand ;  if  what  thou  hast  taken 
from  the  poor,  thou  givest  to  God,  thou  hast  purchased  a  curse 
into  the  bargain.    He  that  puts  to  pious  uses  what  he  hath  got 
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by  impious  nsur},  robs  the  spittle^  to  make  an  hospital;  and  the 
cry  of  the  one  wii]  out-plead  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner. 
A  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;  if 
vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery;  innocency  without 
wisdom  is  foolery :  be,  therefore,  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent 
as  doves.  The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of 
the  dove ;  the  innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent.     What  Gk>d  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  separate. 


WILLIAM  DRUMMOND.     1585—1649. 

WiLLTAV  DRiranfoiTD,  of  Hawtliomden,  the  first  Scottish  poet  that  wrote 
well  in  English,  was  born  in  1585.  *<To  the  scholar  and  the  wit  he  added 
every  elegant  attainment.  Ador  fonning  his  taste  at  the  University  of  £din> 
burgh,  he  enlarged  his  views  by  travelling  and  by  a  cultivation  of  the  modem 
languages.  At  lirst  he  a})pears  to  have  studied  the  law,  but  soon  left  it  fat 
more  congenial  piursiuts.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  various,  ooDsistinf 
of  sonnets,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  religious  and  otlier  poems.  His  sonnets  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  of  tlie  highest  excellence.  His  greatest 
oharm  is,  unaffected  feeling,  and  unalfected  language.*''  His  feelings  were 
so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists  tliat  tlie  execution  of  Charles  is  saUi  lo 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
December,  1649.     The  following  are  specimens  of  liis  sonnets*  >— 

THE    PRAISE   OF   A  SOLITARY   LIFE.  # 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  by  somv  ^hady  grove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doili  hve  his  own ; 

Tliough  solitary,  who  is  not  alono, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  Love. 

O  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  tlie  evil  approve ! 

O !  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold, 

Than  that  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeath  I 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  1 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights : 

Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 


I  Thu  teim  wu  originally  R]>plled  to  a  Uxar-houae,  or  receptacle  tor  pemona  aflbctc4  wltk 
•nt  MfterwarcU  to  an  hospital  of  any  kin«i. 

■  Bee  BetrospecUvc  Hevlew,  tx.  S5t. 

Drummond**  aonneU,  I U  Ink,  come  aa  near  aa  almost  any  others  to  tbe  perftoctlOB  of  this  kind 
of  wrlUng,  which  should  embody  a  sentiment,  and  every  shade  of  a  sentiment,  aa  It  vartaa  wtth  tIaM 
sad  place  and  baoMV,  with  the  extraxuganoe  or  Ugbtoaas  of  a  momentary  Impnastoa.* 
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ON   8LBEP. 

Sleep,  Silence*  child,  sweet  father  <A  90ft  reft, 

Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  bringi| 

Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kin^!«, 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  oppress'd ; 

Lo,  hj  thy  charming  rod,  all  breatliing  things 
Lie  slumbering,  with  forgetfulness  possess*d, 

And  yet  o*er  me  to  spread  tliy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  sparest,  alas  I  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 

Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 

Or  if^  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath ; 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

The  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  marrie<l  was  suddonly  sna'ch^ 
awajr  by  d^atli,  and  the  sonnets  M'hioh  dwell  on  his  own  afflictions  are  an 
tell  of  true  leeling  as  poetic  merit 

ON   SPRING. 

Sweet  Spring,  thou  mrn'st*  with  all  thy  goodly  train, 
Thy  head  with  flaniea,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers; 

The  zephyrs  curl  die  green  locks  of  the  plain. 
The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  tlieir  showers. 
Thon  turn^st,  sweet  youth — but,  ah !  my  pleasant  hours 

And  happy  days,  with  tliec  come  not  again ; 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Bo  with  thee  turn,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  sours. 

Thou  art  tlie  same  which  still  thou  wast  before, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone.;  nor  gold  nor  gems  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Virtue,  seasons  go  and  come. 
When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

What  doth  it  serve  to  see  sun's  burning  face  ? 
And  skies  enamcU'd  with  both  Indies*  gold  ? 
Or  moon  at  night  in  jetty  chariot  rolPd, 

And  all  the  glory  of  that  starry  place? 
What  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold. 

The  moimtain's  pride,  the  meadow's  flowery  grace ; 
The  stately  comeliness  of  forests  old. 

The  sport  of  flootls  which  would  themselves  embrace? 
What  doth  it  serve  to  hear  the  sylvans'  son^s. 

The  wanton  merle,  tlie  nightingale's  sad  strains, 
Whitrh  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs  ) 

For  what  doth  serve  all  tliat  this  world  contains, 
Sith  she,  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
No  part  of  them  can  have  now  witli  me  here  1 

TO    HIS    LUTE. 

My  hitc,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thon  di«l?t  grow 
With  tliy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 


1  •*Tam*i>l"  1«  here  used  fbr  •*  rvturnekt.'* 
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When  imtnelodious  winds  but  mmle  thee  move, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve^ 
Wliich  used  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  reA  from  earth  to  time  those  spheres  above, 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more. 
But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear ; 
Each  stop  a  sigh,  each  soimd  draws  forth  a  tear ; 

Be  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  before : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 
Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

TO   THE   NIOHTINOALB. 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours, 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowen^ 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  (lost  declare. 
And  wha^  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  8pitcs,and  wrongs. 

And  lif\  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
S;veet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angePs  lays. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW.    Died  1650.« 

RiGHAKD  CRA8RAW,a  rcUgious  poet,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  pcwer 
fill  ai^d  popular  preacher,  was  born  in  London,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  it 
unknown.  His  father  was  an  author,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Temple  church, 
fx)ndon.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  he  published  his  sacred 
poems  of  **  Steps  to  tlie  Temple."  In  the  year  1644  he  was  qected  from  his 
living  on  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  and  soon  afterwards  he  pro* 
fessed  his  faitli  in  tlie  Roman  Qiurch.  Through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Cowley,  the  poet,  be  was  introduced  to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta,  who  ob> 
tained  for  hira  a  small  ofhce  at  Rome,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1650. 

The  poems  of  Crashaw  are  not  much  known,  but  tliey  "display  delicate 
fancy,  great  tenderness,  and  singular  beauty  of  diction."  *<He  has,"  says 
Headley,  **  originality  in  many  parts,  and  qis  a  translator  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.'  To  his  attainments,  which  were  munerous  and  elegant,  ail 
nis  biographers  have  borne  witness."  The  lines  on  a  prayer-book,  Coleridge 
considers  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language. 


1  Foet  and  Skint  I  to  then  alone  are  Riven 
Tbe  two  most  aacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven  i^ — Cowxar. 
S  Bvpt,  In  his  "  EIolMt  to  Abclard,  haa  borrowed  largely  flrom  tbla  poet. 
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LINS8  ON   A   PBATBR-BOOX  aSNT  TO  IHS.  B« 

Lo  1  here  a  little  volume,  bat  large  book, 

(Fear  it  not,  sweet, 

It  is  no  hypocrite,) 
Much  larger  in  itself  than  in  its  look. 
It  is,  in  one  rich  handful,  heaven  and  all- 
Heaven's  royal  hosts  encamped  thus  small; 
To  prove  that  true,  schools  used  to  tell, 
A  thousand  angels  in  one  point  can  dwell 

It  is  lovers  great  artillery. 

Which  here  contracts  itself^  and  comes  to  lie 

Close  couch 'd  in  your  white  bosom,  and  from  thenoa 

As  from  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence. 

Against  the  ghostly  foe  to  take  your  part, 

And  fortify  the  hold  of  your  chaste  heart 

It  is  the  armory  of  light : 

Let  constant  use  but  keep  it  bright, 

YouUl  find  it  yields 
To  holy  hands  and  humble  hearts. 

More  swords  and  shields 
Than  sin  hath  snares  or  hell  hath  darts. 

Only  be  sure 

The  hands  be  pure 
That  hold  these  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  turtles,  chaste  and  true^ 
Wakeful  and  wise. 

Here  is  a  friend  shall  fight  for  yon. 
Hold  but  this  book  before  your  heart, 
Let  prayer  akme  to  play  his  part 
But  oh !  the  heart 
That  studies  this  liigh  art 
Must  be  a  sure  housekeeper. 
And  yet  no  sleeper. 

Dear  soul,  be  strong, 

Mercy  will  come  ere  long, 
And  bring  her  bosom  full  of  blessingsH- 

Flowers  of  never-fading  graceS| 
To  make  immortal  dressings. 

For  worthy  souls  whose  wise  embraoet 
Store  up  themselves  for  Him  who  is  alone 
The  spouse  of  virgins,  and  the  virgin's  son. 

But  if  the  noble  Bridegroom,  when  He  come, 
Shall  find  the  wandering  heart  from  home, 

Leaving  her  chaste  abode 

To  gad  abroad 
Amongst  the  gay  mates  of  the  god  of  flies ;  > 

To  take  her  pleasure  and  to  play, 

And  keep  tlie  devil's  holiday ; 

To  dance  in  the  sunshine  of  some  smiling 

But  beguiling 
Sphere  of  sweet  and  sugar*d  lies ; 
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Of  all  ibh  hidden  store 

Of  blessings,  and  ten  thousand  more 

Doubtless  his  will  unload 
Himself  some  other  where ; 

And  pour  abroad 
His  precious  sweets, 
On  the  fiur  soul  whom  first  he  meets. 

O  &ir!  O  fortunate!  O  rich!  O  dear? 

O !  happy,  and  thrice  happy  she, 
Dear  silver-breasted  dove, 

Whoe'er  she  be, 
Whose  early  love, 
With  winged  vows, 

Makes  haste  to  meet  her  morning  spouse^ 
And  close  with  his  immortal  kisses! 
Happy  soul !  who  never  misses 

To  improve  that  precious  hour ; 
And  every  day 
Seize  her  sweet  prey, 
All  firesh  and  fragrant  as  he  rises, 

Dropping  with  a  balmy  shower, 
A  delicious  dew  of  spices. 
Oh  I  let  that  happy  soul  hold  fiist 
Her  heavenly  armful :  she  shall  taste 

At  once  ten  thousand  paradises: 
She  shall  have  power 
To  rifle  and  deflower 

Tlie  Hch  and  rosal  spring  of  those  rare  sweets, 
Which  with  a  swelling  bosom  there  she  meetsu 
Boundless  and  inflnite,  bottomless  treasures 
Of  pure  inebriating  pleasures. 
Happy  soul !  she  shall  discover 

What  joy,  what  bliss, 

How  many  heavens  at  once  it  is 
To  have  a  Grod  become  her  lover. 

1  ho  following  is  a  portion  of  his  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psfilm    *  Thoi^^S 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  tlic  shadow  of  death,  I  wilt  fear  net  evil.''     It  i*. 
highly  spirited  and  beautiful. 

Come  now  all  ye  terrors,  sally, 
Muster  forth  into  the  valley 
Where  triumphant  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  Horror.     Come,  thou  Death, 
Let  the  damps  of  tliy  dull  breath 
Overshadow  e'en  tlie  shade. 
And  make  darkness'  self  afraid : 
There  my  feet,  e'en  there  shall  fir«l 
Way  for  a  resolved  mind. 
Still  my  Shepherd,  still  my  God, 
Thou  art  with  me,  still  thy  rod 
And  thy  stafll",  whose  influence 
Gives  direction,  gives  defence. 
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PHINEAS  FLETCHER.     1584—1650. 

PaiVKAt  Flvtchkb  wbb  the  brotlicr  of  Giles  Fletcher,  and  bom  ibout  the 
yeu-  1584.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambriiige,  and  after  completing  his 
studies  for  the  ministry,  was  presented  with  tlie  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk, 
ui  16dl,  which  he  held  for  twenty-nine  years;  and  it  is  supposed  that  ha 
died  there  in  1650. 

His  chief  poem  is  entitled  «*  The  Purple  Island,'*  which  title,  on  being  first 
heard,  would  suggest  ideas  totally  different  from  what  is  its  real  subject 
Tlie  truth  is,  it  is  a  sort  of  anatomical  poem,  the  <<  Purple  Island"  being  no* 
thing  less  than  the  human  body,  the  veins  and  arteries  o^which  are  filled 
with  the  purple  fluid  coursing  up  and  down;  so  diat  the  first  part  of  the 
poem,  which  is  anatomically  descriptive,  is  not-  a  little  dry  and  uninteresdng. 
Bat  afier  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personify  the  passions  and  intel- 
lectual &culties.    **  Here,"  says  Headley,  « fatigued  attention  is  not  merely 
relieved,  but  foscinated  and  enraptured ;  there  is  a  boldness  of  outline,  a  ma- 
jesty of  manner,  a  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and  an  air  of  life,  that  we  look  for  in 
▼un  in  modem  productions,  and  that  rival,  if  not  surpass,  what  we  meet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  from  whom  our  autlior  caught  his  inspiratioiL** 
This  is  rather  extravagant,  and  yet  a  few  passages  can  be  selected  from  Plii- 
neas  Fletcher,  that,  for  beauty,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  poetry  a  \h» 


THE   shepherd's    LIFE.* 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd^s  life  and  state, 
When  courts  are  happiness^  unhappy  pawns  I 
His  cottage  low.  and  safely  humble  gate 
Sliuts  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  iawns: 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep : 
Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives;  nor  silken  pride: 
His  lambs*  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  flrst  salute  my  lord's  uprise; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyeBi 
In  coumry  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses. 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses; 
And,  but  in  music's  sports,  all  difierence  refuses. 


I  new  WsnUftal  Ifaiea  wchi  to  te^  tntgetted  tJw  plan  of  tlMt  most  exqaiatt«  mtle  pleoa  ealM 
^W  Hamki  kj  Tbonu  Waiton,  which  containa  a  MBleotton  of  hcauUfUl  rural  tanagca,  ancli  as 
of  equal  length  In  our  langnege  praaeota  ne  with,    lea  II  In  tba 
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Hii  certnin  life,  that  neTer  can  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweet4  and  rich  content: 
Tlie  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide's  rage  is  spent : 

His  life  is  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas 

Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleased  and  full  bless'd  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  p! 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faitliful  spouse  hath  place: 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  livelv  picture  of  his  fathers  face: 

NevCT  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  him ; 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  grassj  tomb  conteiit 

■NVY.* 

Envy  the  next,  Envy  with  squinted  eyes ; 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neighbor  s  health ; 
Best  lives  he  then,  when  any  better  dies ; 
Is  never  poor,  but  in  another's  wealth : 

On  best  men's  harms  and  grieis  he  feeds  his  fill ; 
Else  his  own  maw  doth  eat  with  spiteful  will : 
^11  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ilL 

Each  eye  through  divers  optics  slyly  leers. 

Which  both  his  sight  and  object's  self  belie; 
So  greatest  virme  as  a  moat  appears. 

And  molehill  feults  to  mountains  multiply. 

When  needs  he  must,  yet  faintly,  then  he  praises; 
Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he  raisM 
So  marieth  what  he  makes,  and  praising,  most  diapraisei^ 

DECAY   OF    HUMAN    GREATNES* 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness. 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found  I 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due ; 

Though  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  given  anew, 

Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  shouldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good, 
At  every  loss  against  Heaven's  face  repining  ? 

Do  but  1>ehold  where  glorious  cities  stooci. 
With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining; 

There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds : 

There  screeching  satyrs  fill  tlie  people's  empty  sleada.* 

Where  is  th*  As^rian  lion*s  golden  hide. 

That  all  the  East  once  grasp 'd  in  lordly  paw  1 

t  "In  IM  daaorlpdon  of  £iiry,  Fletcher  la  anpertor  to  Spenaor.**-- 


Where  that  ip'eat  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 

The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  t 
Or  he  which,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard. 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  fared, 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquered  kingdoms  sliared 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity. 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Only  a  fading  verbal  memory. 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
Bat  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades, 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  lall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invadea; 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nurs^  in  Tiber*s  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affray ; 

Tliat  fiird  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trod  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay : 

His  battering  horns,  puU'd  out  by  civil  hands, 

And  iron  teeth,  lie  scaUer*d  on  tlie  sands; 

Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  ^ked  standsi 

And  that  black  vulture,'  which,  widi  deathful  wing, 

O'ershadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighted  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring, 

Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Who  then  shall  hope  for  happiness  beneath  t 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and  deadi, 
And  life  itaeir*  as  fht  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON.     1005^1654. 

William  Habivotoit  was  bom  at  the  country  seat  of  his  ancestors  in 
Worcestershire,  called  Hind  lip,  in  1605,  the  year  of  the  famed  guniiowder 
plot,  the  discovery  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  his  mother.  They 
were  a  wealthy  family,  and  were  Papists.  William  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  in  Sc  Omers,  and  aAerwards  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  enter  into  that  society.  But  he  preferred  a  wiser  and  happier  couAe 
of  life,  and  remming  to  his  own  country,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  William 
Herbert  In  1635  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  **  Castara,*'  imder 
which  name  he  celebrates  his  wife,  a  kind  of  title  fiishionable  in  that  day. 
He  died  when  he  had  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
fiiinily  vault  at  Hindlip. 

But  little  is  known  of  Habington*s  history.  He  appears  to  have  been  dis 
tinguislied  for  connubial  felicity,  for  a  love  of  retirement  and  study,  and  I6t 
the  dignity  and  moral  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  <*  His  poems  possess  much 
elegance,  much  poetical  ftincy,  and  are  almost  everywhere  tinged  with  a  deep 
Doral  cast,  which  ought  to  have  made  their  riiimi  inetf  |iiiimiiiMint  "* 


t  Tbi  MotMnuatdsn  Smplre. 
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TO   CAflTA&At 

Jm  frmm  of  ComUmtt  andtheaUm  Hjqfpmas  of  thi  Commtry  at  Him 

Do  not  their  profiine  orgies  hesr 
Who  but  to  wealth  no  altars  rear : 
The  soul's  oA  poiaon'd  through  the  ear. 

Castara,  rather  seek  to  dwell 
In  th'  silence  of  a  private  cell : 
Rich  disooDtent's  a  glorious  UelL 

Tet  Hindlip  doth  not  want  extent 
Of  room  (though  not  magnificent) 
To  give  (ree  welcome  to  content. 

There  shalt  thou  see  the  early  Spring, 
That  wealthy  stock  of  Nature  bring, 
Of  which  the  Sybils*  books  did  sing. 

From  fruitless  palms  shall  honey  flow, 
And^arren  Winter  harvest  show, 
While  lilies  in  his  bosom  grow. 

No  north  wind  shall  the  com  Infest,  ^ 

But  the  soft  spirit  of  the  east. 

Our  scent  with  perfimied  banquets  foast 

A  Satyr  here  And  there  shall  trip, 
In  hope  to  purcliase  leave  to  sip 
Sweet  nectar  from  a  Fairy  s  lip. 

The  Nymphs  with  quivers  shall  adorn 
Their  active  sides,  and  rouse  the  mom 
With  the  shrill  music  of  their  horn. 

Waken'd  with  which,  and  viewing  thee^ 
Fair  Daphne,  her  fair  self  sliall  free 
From  the  chaste  prison  of  a  tree; 

And  witli  Narcissus  (to  thy  face 
Who  humbly  will  ascribe  all  grace) 
Shall  once  again  pursue  tlie  chase. 

So  they  whose  wisdom  did  discuss 
Of  these  as  fictions,  shall  in  us 
Find  they  were  more  than  fabulous. 

THE   VANITY   OF   AVARICE* 

Hark  1  how  the  traitor  wind  doth  court 

Tlie  sailors  to  the  main ; 
To  make  their  avarice  his  sport : 

A  tempest  checks  the  fond  disdain ; 
They  bear  a  safe  though  himible  port 

We'll  sit,  my  love,  upon  the  shore. 

And  while  proud  billows  rise 
To  war  against  the  sky,  speak  o'er 

Our  lotv't  wt>  ncred  mysteries; 
And  ehann  th«  tea  to  th*  calm  h  had  betvt. 
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Wh«re*i  now  my  pride  t*  ex*«nd  mj  ftme 

WhereTer  statues  are  t 
And  purchase  glory  to  my  name 

In  the  smooth  court  or  nigged  warf 
My  love  hath  laid  the  devil,  I  am  tame. 

I'd  rather,  like  the  violet,  grow 

Unmark'd  in  th'  shaded  vale, 
Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  know 

Are  breathed  forth  by  an  angry  gale ; 
Tlxere  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  below. 

•  ••••• 

Castara,  what  is  there  above 

The  treasures  we  possess  t 
We  two  are  all  and  one,  we  move 

Like  stars  in  th'  orb  of  happiness. 
All  blessings  are  epitomized  in  love. 


JOSEPH  HALL     1574—1656. 


Fiw  names  in  our  language  have  united  in  a  greater  degree  the  character 
^ao  instructive  prose  writer  and  a  vigorous  poet,  than  Joseph  HalL     He  was 
°^m  at  Briston  Park,  in  Leicestershire,  in  157^  and  after  taJdng  his  degree  at 
^nibridge,  he  rose  through  various  church   preferments  to  be  Bbhop  of 
^eter,  and  subsequently,  in  1641,  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich.     In  the  same 
y*?ar  he  joined  with  the  twelve  prelates  in  the  protestation  of  all  laws  madv 
^un'ng  their  forced  absence  from  Parliament     In  consequence  of  this,  he, 
^th  the  rest,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  released  only  on  giving  £5000 
i^    Two  years  after,  he  was  among  the  number  marked  out  for  sequestra- 
^n.    After  suffering  extreme  hardships,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  small 
pittance,  to  Higham,  near  Norwicli,  where  he  continued,  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, but  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  intrepidity,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days,  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eaghty-two.  • 

As  a  poet,  Bishop  Hall  is  known  by  his  "  Bookes  of  bjrting  Satyres."  These 
Were  published  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  They  are  marked,  sayb 
Warton,^  with  a  classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarf^ly 
attained.  They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment.  Tho 
diaracters  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their  discrimlna- 
tioas  are  touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humor.  His  chiel  fault 
M  obscurity,  arising  from  a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  un 
fomiliar  allusions,  and  abmpmess  of  expression.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
inind  that  he  was  the  first  English  satirist  Pope,  on  presenting  Mr.  West 
with  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  observed  that  he  esteemed  them  the  beet 
poetry  and  the  truest  satire  in  the  language. 

THB   ANXIOUS   CLIENT  AND   RAPACIOUS   LAWYER. 

The  crouching  client,  with  low-bended  knee. 
And  many  worships,  and  fair  flattery. 


Mll^ai  afff  bttamd  la  Warmi**  "abtorytT 


mm 
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Tells  on  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list ; 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  fist: 
If  that  seem  lined  with  a  larger  fee, 
**  Doubt  not  the  suit,  the  law  is  plain  for  thee." 
»  Tho'  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hopes  with  price. 

Disclout  his  crowns,'  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

THE    DOMESTIC   TUTOR. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  liis  house  some  treiicher-chapelain  ^ 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions.^ 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 

While  his  young  master  Heth  o'er  his  head* 

Second,  tliat  he  do,  on  no  default, 

Kver  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt.* 

Third,  that  he  never  change  Ids  trencher  twice. 

Fourtli,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait 

Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat ; 

But  he  must  as)  his  mother  to  define 

How  many  jerks?  she  would  his  back  should  line 

All  tliese  observed,  he  could  contented  be 

To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

THE    RUSTIC    WISHING    TO   TURN   SOLDIER. 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see 
All  scarrd  with  pied  colors  to  the  knee, 
Wliom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  'gins  to  loathe  his  former  state: 
Now  doth  he  inly  scorn  his  Kendal-green,* 
And  his  palch'd  cockers*  now  despised  been; 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whitilling  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  and  settlcth  to  the  war. 
Oh  war!  to  them  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet: 
When'*  his  dead  mate  falls  grovelling  at  his  feet; 
And  angry  bullets  whistle  at  his  ear. 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  dread  and  drear. 


Yet  ersn.  t  puU  U)«m  out  of  his  pnrw. 

•  Or,  a  table-ehapUdn.    In  the  Hune  aenM  we  have  "trencher-knight**  in  **Love^a  Ijibor  VnA.* 
Pe  itill  too  often  lee,  as  did  HaU.  the  depreeaed  state  of  modest  but  tme  genlos;  ««  atm  sre  **t 
earned  pate  duck  to  the  golden  fool;"  we  still  see  "pastors  and  teachers'*  oomt  uid  flMtar 
▼ho  have  little  else  than  their  money  to  reooromend  them. 

4  Pronounced  as  in  Ibur  syllables,  con-di-U-ons. 

6  This  indulgence  allowed  to  the  pupil  is  the  reverse  of  a  more  ancient  rule  at  Oxlbrd,  by  sriddi  I 
scliolars  are  ordered  *'  to  sleep  respectively  under  the  beds  of  the  Vellows,  In  a  tmekte  b«d,  (1 
ImM^,  vulgnrlter  nuncnpatl.)  or  small  bed  shifted  about  upon  wheels.** 

•  In  Hall's  day  the  table  was  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  messes,  by  a  liiiga  .»-»«■»««  > 
the  rank  and  oonseqnenoe  of  the  visitors  were  marked  by  the  situation  of  their  seats  above  or  I 
the  salt-oellar.  T  lasbaa. 

•  A  kind  of  fbrsator'a  green  doth,  so  caned  tnm  Kendal,  Weatiaoraland  floamlf^ 
lor  ita  manukoturr  •  **  A  kind  of  malfD  high  i 

M  Taai  IS,  to  them  who  have  never  sten  the  time  when,  ac. 
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THB    FA8HI0NABLB    BUT   FAMISHED   BBAU. 

Seest  thou  how  gajlj  my  young  master  goes, 

Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes; 

And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side; 

And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noontide! 

Tis  Ruffio:  Trow'st  thou  wliere  he  dined  to-day  t 

In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfray.* 

Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 

He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  livelong  day. 

For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guesSi 

His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  very  hollowness; 

But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  ? 

So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt. 

That  his  gaunt  bulk  not  too  much  stuffing  felt 

Seest  thou  how  side'  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip? 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head. 

One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  tliat  bane  afford. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 

Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  *and  chin ; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinioniiigs, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below, 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  showf 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  cor\join. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  corn  to  shield. 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 

Like  a  broad  sliake-foik  with  a  slender  steeL 

As  a  prose  writer.  Hall  was  known  in  his  day  as  a  most  able  champion  m 
ntroversial  theology,  being  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Milton,  and  writing  m  tl. 
St  learning,  as  well  as  with  a  most  excellent  spirit,  in  favor  of  the  e  <a- 
gbed  church.  But  his  numerous  tracts  on  this  subject  are  now  but  li.l!c 
td.  Not  so,  however,  with  his  "Contemplations  on  the  principal  Passa^et 
tbe  Holy  Story,^'  and  his  i^  Occasional  Meditations."  These  are  rep  let* 
th  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  sterling  piety.  He  has  been  styled 
I  Christian  Seneca,  from  his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  from  the 
ruliar  resemblance  of  his  <*  Meditations''  to  "  Seneca^s  Morals."* 

▲  ^r*««fblBl  phnae  Ibr  golns  without  a  dinner,  arising  fromthedrcunwtanceof  SLnral*!,  when 
m  HnaBpbny**  tomb  was  rappoaed  to  atand,  li^ng  the  comoMm  retort  of  kmnfera  who  had  no4 
t±.  S  Long  or  low. 

•»lMtry  was  tbe  oeenpatlon  aaerdy  of  bit  yonth,  tbe  rtgor  and  decline  of  fala  dafs  being  tm- 
fad  te  tbe  eonyoaUlon  of  protMalonal  worka,  oalcnlated,  by  their  piety,  eloqneneebandorlglniillry. 
IB  tbe  mort  powerful  manner,  tbe  bert  tnteresta  of  monOity  and  rdlgloii.'*-> J>m|fc 
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UPON   OCCASION   OF  A   RED-BREAST  COMING   INTO  HIS  CHAMBCR. 

Pretty  bird,  haw  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  singy  and  yet 
knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thv  next 
meal ;  and  at  night  *nust  shrowd  thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodc^ng ! 
What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions 
of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  wann  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
rnady  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dulness.  Had 
I  so  little  certainty  of  my  harbor  and  purveyance,  how  heartless 
should  I  be,  how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  without 
a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame 
me,  but  all  in  a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under 
more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  of 
nature ;  want  of  foresiglit  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  belter  things  maketh  me, 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou 
hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ;  let  not  my  greater 
helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security,  and  comfortable  reliance 
on  thee. 

UrON    HEARING   MUSIC    BY   NIGHT. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season !  In 
the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so  much  affect  the  ear. 
All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness;  thus 
it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation:  the  gospel  never  sounds 
so  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private 
affliction :  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  our  disposition 
to  receive  it.  O  God,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night, 
make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

UPON   THE    SIGHT   OF    A    GREAT   LIBRARY. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together !  I  know  not 
whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me ;  it  dismays 
me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts 
me  to  think  that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon — there  is 
no  end  of  making  many  books;  this  sight  verifies  it;  there  is  no 
end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should :  Grod  hath  given  to  man 
tt  busy  soul ;  ihe  agitation  whereof  cannot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths:  to  suppress  these 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind ;  whose  minds,  like 
unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other :  the 
thoughts  of  our  deliberation  are  most  accurate  ;  these  we  vent  into 
our  papc  rs.     What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  oflence  of 
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DecTomftncyt  I  uiay  here  call  up  any  of  the  aocient  worthies  of 
leamingt  whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all 
my  doubts !  that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  re 
Terend  fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from  a. J  the  coasts  of  the  earth, 
to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which 
I  propose !  Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these 
silent  masters,  but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to 
complain  of  choice. 

THX   HAPPT   MAN   IS   HK 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  more  than  all  books ;  and 
hath  80  taken  out  this  lesson  that  he  can  never  forget  it;  that 
knows  the  world,  and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  after  many  traverses 
of  thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust  to,  and  stands 
now  equally  armed  for  all  events ;  that  hath  got  the  mastery  at 
home,  so  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please 
it  that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton ;  that  in  earthly  things  wishes 
no  more  than  nature ;  in  spiritual,  is  ever  graciously  ambitious ; 
that  for  his  condition,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to  lean 
upon  the  great ;  and  so  can  frame  his  thoughts  to  his  estate,  that 
when  he  nath  least,  he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from 
desire  as  superfluity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken  the  head- 
strong restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can  now  manage  it  at  pleasure : 
upon  whom  all  smaller  crosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof; 
and  for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as  tributes  of  life, 
and  tokens  of  love ;  and  if  his  ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his 
anchor  is  fast.  If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit  higher  in  his  car- 
riage, because  he  knows  contentment  is  not  in  the  things  he  hath, 
bat  in  the  mind  that  values  them.*  The  powers  of  his  resolution 
can  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure.  He  can  make  his 
tottage  a  manor  or  a  palace  when  he  lists  ;  and  his  homBclose  a 
Itrge  dominion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras ;  his  earth,  plate  ;  and 
can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  servant :  as  one  that  haih 


1  It*«  no  In  tlUes  nor  In  rank, 
U*a  no  In  wenlth,  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  porchase  peace  and  rr»t; 
Itfa  no  In  making  mockle  mmtr. 
It's  no  In  booka.  It's  no  In  tear, 

TO  make  ua  truly  bleat: 
If  happlneaa  hae  not  her  aeat 

And  centre  In  the  breait. 
We  may  be  wlae,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  ne^er  can  be  bleat : 
Kae  treaaorea,  nor  ptoMorw, 
Oonld  make  ua  bappy  bmg; 
The  ktmt  ayePa  the  part  aye, 
That  make%  ua  tight  or  wrang.  ••««■•. 
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1  n-Li  5  r^-^-"-^  'T  nid»fiitfH   »   n  '::-.=;» If:  and  in  this 
le  nj.-  ?"*!i  :   i.i-r^.  v   .:  .:?:  :'*:;l.  u;i^  ^»f  --i.  zkj  iiis  o\m  the 
.-s.      r*-  :  If-  r.  ;:<   >     .  vi,-^  -  ^''^^  -•i  "-i-^  r-iirim  the  other 
fiiii    :    -I'f    ■--:£--,    L^  -   ::-.•-    :.:*  fij..vr_-   ~j^:c  i  I.-sr  and  strait 
r":uiir'      L2.1  ::  ;.l  -r  :  s.  -  •■.."^"i^z  i^  rxz  *^-  i:c  richness  but 
ii?r.      l-~ *  "ii  *r-  11-  s^^:  n  -I't  irts:  -^rii-.  i^i  f-ATiJi  thx:>ugh  the 
7-«s»  :_  ^-s      !_!.:   .:  1—  :.;•  r    :  i-i  nz  «e;  •  ^5*^1:  his  own  ser- 
-u:  .     }-.•  .  -  s  :l--"'  I    ;  iri-f.  :»:'    i  ^^-f  ^:«jSc  :•:  ihe  world,  and 
t^'-i  '-  -:     -  i..;:^- .  lvi--?,  i.:-:  jiin-fi^-is  u  rr'end, and  hath 
fc-  •_!  r-*   :-  ■.  L-i  -I    UT-.-r  xd  ..  1.3  i~  tSm     H*  "i^^ilks  ever  even 
n  -If    r.-ivi-  :»: -V  ^  i  Tfs  lt.i  ;'i-i.-?f. -*?*  c'f-i  ::  fear  nothing 
:iL    f-'  :.  ..    1   :•=     r  i   —  ^  -■-■  "*  -'  '^—:~  --f  ~u<:  have.     His 
KrJi  i  fi'  ~^  TTit--    izi  ;.L  V  «:»:iii  -.-f.     I:  is  his  trade  to 
I-:  •    :.!--:   ::    .: -v     /    ■   l*  j_s   -^t-^m-.c.     He  hath  hands 
f^.  -i^i     •  ^.n^i: .   1-: :   .-:  r-^.  v :_.:::  ij-f  t-fr  scratched  forth  for 
:i;r:i- i-ttrr.  z  •:  '  '  t-t-'L     Hf  ttxi-*  :-i'*rr:"-:_7*^e  w^v  that  God 
lo-i  :L^ii.r-;.   l:  1  ::-=:  -riT:-*    :  z::^  -^.i-E.  :r  n::re  smooth. 
7-  "*«f  ~i  ~*  -^  r. :  u "   .IS  "V 1  f  -t ;  -  :  i  ^  :  j^^rf  £.  *-.r^z.^hen  hira ;  he 
rrir-fs  "  r-i  :r  v-ri.  l:  i  jr.:  :: :  l  :^   .  .:  :c  Lie  sr^liual  balllcs» 
I'l:   .;  s»f  srj-r;   —l:  h    -i_:.  T_.2_».i   :»■::    '•fi.-^ful.     His  soul  is 
i~rr-  -1"  1..-  :•!     :   rr-::  'f   -ll:  ."^  .1    -  -rim  he  is,  and  hath 
LZj^.Z'.L  ■;  ..-=  1  -_>:_      r  .-  .1.  LzL  -r-ii  :".r  i-*  :"x:i  sake.    His 
fTi<  f- .A  s:    'i^:    :    ifi-ii.  :i.i.:  !■:   iir-L-j  :":"-rc:  can  remove 
ti-in  .  ~£-j-   :_j  ~i;.'*   <.r_    J  UT^e   rn.rs   2^  i:c:e:  and  sees 
S.fri:!.  LZL   L-:-in   -=  —  Ti^.  izi  -=;t*  ^-'-h  Lazanis,  the 
*■-■  "7  ui:  If  si^  -  i±'i ,  LZ'i  ^itifs  rrsssiiss::::  r^frrehand  of  his 
r.cci  LiL  ;cc?'  — ^   sa^:  -* ;  ir  i  .If-s**  1-  iTe-lj  c.:r::en:inents  have 
*:  tijidz:  :..ii  :.-.,  -.'u.:  i.-  If   .:•  ki   i:--   i  frlfasedly  upon  the 
^J-^-^-  i^  ■-!-■  rr-T-.r*   .i"  ^5  s  -T.T  iri  :;iz:<li::-.r=.: :  yet  joying 
r  .7^  .::  i.-n  -.I'.z  -jr.  _:.:•:.  -  .:«  :if  sczse   ::"  er;^  he  "holds  it  no 
,:-\i:  7d-r:  :;  _.   f.  i.-.i  ^^;J.;:^:  ;  _<  --f-w  ::   i.e  :  and  is  so  well 
i.-'C-j. -:-.:i  -r  .2  ^  j  .iji  -_f:i:.  ::.i'  rf  :'zu.rs  n:  ur.kindness  froni 
:'   •  .  •■■;:    :^r  :- \l!..:s  i=  J.-7  .-.irr  .:*  irir.^.  :'-an  c:  \i-alkinff  home 
>»  :..'A  -^-    5  i:-\ii.  .r  .:.:-:■-:  ::   Wi  -virn  he  is  weary  of  the 
«-j.        :■.:•   <  -rl  ;  -^^  •   i:I  :".:  :..:!  •:a  .rii*.  a::!  is  sure  of  peace 
*■'  *'"•  •'    :^    ■;■  -:■*:-    tT.  .:.-.!  :.'. : Tt t". ??  h:.:li  a  licht  heart  and  a 
^  'v    ..    ■'.:-.     A..    .5  ::^    r  :r:-:.:-.:r;s  r^--:ce  to  serve  him;  his 
V  V -^     V  A- -v  <.     -:•  :;  ;:s-:--  ':..:::  :  G:.i  hirnself  takes  plea- 
X    V    •  ^      -r-x;.  ^.^       >   ..  ;   -~  :  -^^j^  5c.:;:ed  bin  before  his  death, 

^^^%    i^'-¥i*\KS    CF    5Tr?Y    .VND    CONTEXPLATIOS. 

:  .  •-  -^  •:•.■•    :    "  .- ::-  :h,-.  V:^^va  man  can  be  idle;  but 


^    i 


'  >*  >.  *  s».- V  .1  :  :;:  5.*  n'.ir.y  improvements  of  reason,  in 
*  .  *  ^»xvv.  -,x^  ..  X  •.  %»:<\:^-v,  in  such  variety  o(  studies,  in  such 
\.M.v..,   V.  ^    ,j  .>.,.,:^-.., ;  ^..v^y  art'SAns  do  hut  practise,  we  stiL 
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learn ;  others  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety  f 
our  choice  is  infinite ;  other  labors  require  recreation ;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  doy  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues !  How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  God  hath  written  of  the  world !  wherein 
every  creature  is  a  letter ;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
light  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight?  AAer  all  these, 
let  us  but  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking 
out.  What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  not 
challenge  his  observation  7  How  many  busy  tongues  chase  away 
good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  compkin  oi  the  haste  of  night ! 
What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of  talking  with  learned 
authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  companions  7  Let  the 
world  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy 
them ;  we  cannot  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome;  the  only  recom- 
pense is  in  the  end.  But  very  search  of  knowledge  is  delight- 
lome.  Study  itself  is  our  life ;  from  which  we  would  not  be 
barred  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
the  conscience  of  knowledge  7  In  comparison  whereof  the  soul 
that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns  all  human  comforts.* 


RICHARD  LOVELACE.     1618—1658. 

RiCHABD  LoYSLACK,  8on  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kenl^ 
bom  in  1618.  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Wood  says  of  him,  that  "  he  was 
lecxmnied  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld :  a  per- 
K»  alao  of  innate  modesty,  yirtue,  and  courtly  deportment"  On  Icaying  the 
university  he  obtained  a  oonmussion  in  the  army,  being  a  very  Arm  loyalist 
After  the  ruin  of  the  king^s  cause,  and  of  his  own  fortune,  he  fx>mmanded  i 
regiment  in  the  French  service,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  The  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  much  of  his  poetry,  sup* 
posing  him  dead  of  his  wounds,  married  another.  Ho  returned  to  England 
in  1648,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  king's  death.  AfVer 
diis,  he  suffered  extreme  poverty,  having  spent  all  his  fortune  in  the  service 


1  How  efaarmlns  la  dirlXM  phOoaophj  I 
Mot  terah  and  crabbed  as  doll  fbols  anppoae ; 
But  mnalcal  as  la  ApoUo'a  late, 
And  a  perpetaal  Itaaat  of  neetar'd  aweeta, 
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of  bit  aovereign,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life  till  1658,  when  he  died  of 
eonsumption,  induced  by  misery  and  want 

TO   ALTHEA. 
Written  in  Prison, 

When  lore  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates : 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates : 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fettered  to  her  eye ; 

Tlie  gods  that  wanton  in  tlie  air, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

lliat  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free; 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 

EiXJoy  such  liberty. 

THE    OR.ASSHOPPER. 
To  my  noble  friendj  Mr,  Charlet  Cotton, 

Oh  thou  that  swing'st  upon  the  waving  fiair 

Of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 
Drunk  every  night  with  a  delicious  tear 

Dropp'd  thee  from  heaven,  where  now  thon'rt  rcar'd; 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 

That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly  ^ 

And  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  acorn-bed  to  lie. 

Up  with  the  day ;  the  sun  thou  welcom*st  then ; 

Sjwrt'st  in  the  gilt-plats  of  his  beams, 
And  all  these  merry  days  mak'st  merry  men, 

Thyself,  and  melancholy  streams. 

But  ah !  the  sickle  1  golden  ears  are  cropp'd ; 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night ; 
Sharp  frosty  fingers  all  your  flowers  have  topped. 

And  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  ofl"  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fool  1  and  now  green  ice,  thy  joys 

Large  and  as  lasting  as  tliy  perch  of  grass. 
Bid  us  lay  in  'gainst  winter,  rain,  and  poise 

Their  floods  with  an  o'erflowing  glass. 

Thou  best  of  men  and  friends !  we  will  create 

A  genuine  summer  in  each  other's  breast; 
And  spite  of  this  cold  time  and  fVozen  fate 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest. 

Our  sacred  hearths  shall  bum  eternally 
As  vestal  flames,  the  north-wind,  ho 
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Shall  strike  his  frost-stretched  wings,  di880lYe,axid  fly 
This  Etna  in  epitonae. 

Thus  richer  than  untempted  kings  are  we, 

That  asking  nothirg,  nothing  need ; 
Though  iord  of  all  what  seas  embrace;  yet  he 

That  wants  himself^  is  poor  indeed. 


THOMAS  FULLER.     1608—1661. 


A  coiriricuouB  place  in  the  prose  literature  of  our  language  a  due  I:  the 
historian  and  divine,  Thomas  Fuller.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  tlie 
nme  name,  and  was  bom  in  1608  at  Aid  winkle  in  Northamptonsliire,  this 
natiTO  place  of  Dryden.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Que(\n't 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  fof  his  attainments,  and 
on  entering  life  as  a  preacher  in  that  city,  he  acquired  the  greatest  popularity. 
He  afterwards  passed  through  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  he  ao- 
quired  (1641)  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  London.  To  show  hit 
fidelity  to  the  royal  cause,  he  procured,  in  1C43,  a  nomination  as  chaplain  to 
the  royal  army.  When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  passed  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  church.  Subsequently  he  occupied 
other  situations  in  the  church  of  England,  and  at  the  Restoration  (1660)  he 
was  chosen  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king.  The  next  year  he  was  pre* 
maturely  cut  off  by  fever  at  the  age  of  fiAy-tliree. 

The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  numerous:  tlie  chief  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  **  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  one  of  the  earliest  biographical 
Works  in  the  language;  a  strange  mixture  of  topography,  biogmphy,  and 
popular  antiquities.     2.  •'The  Holy  and  Profane  State,*'  the  former  proiK>:<ing 
examples  for  imitation ;  the  latter  their  op[)osites,  for  our  abhorrence.     Each 
contains  cliaracters  in  every  department  of  life,  as,  « the  father,"  «  husband,** 
*  soldier,**  "divine,"  &c. ;    lives  of  eminent  persons,  as  illustrative  of  these 
cliaracters ;  and  general  essays.     3.  « The  History  of  the  Holy  War,'*  and 
'  The  Church  History  of  Britain."     Tliere  are  specimens  of  historical  paindng 
in  these  works  that  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled.     4.  •*  Good  Thoughts 
in  Bad  Times.'*     5.  "  A  Pisgah-siglit  of  Palestine  and  the  Contines  tliereof ; 
Willi   tlie  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  acted  thereon."     Besides 
liiese  he  published  a  large  numl>er  of  tracts  and  sermons  on  various  subjects. 
Fuller  was  indeed  an  extraor«Unary  man.     *<  If  ever  there  was  an  anmsing 
Writer  in  this  world,  Thomas  Fuller  was  one.     Tliere  was  in  him  a  cx)mbi- 
Hation  of  those  qualities  which  minister  to  our  entfrtainmenl,  such  as  few 
have  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.     He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  multi- 
Birious  reading;  of  great  and  digested  knowledge,  which  an  extraordinary 
^etcntiveness  of  memory  preserved  ever  ready  for  use,  and  consiilerable  at; 
Curacy  of  judgment  enabled  him  successfully  to  ap]>ly.     So  well  does  he  vary 
bis  treasures  of  memory  and  observation,  so  judiciously  does  he  iriterwea%e 
bis  anecdotes,  quotations,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  unpossible  to  conceive  a 
more  delightful  checker-work  of  acute  thought  and  apposite  illustration,  of 
origiiuil  and  extracted  sentiment,  tlian  is  presented  in  his  works.''  * 


1  M0ad-4n  article  on  Fulter  In  Um  *«  Betro«pectlve  lUvtow,**  fl.  M. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   APHORISMS. 

Know,  next  to  reJigion,  there  is  nothing  accompJisheih  a  roan 
more  than  learning.     Learning  in  a  lord  is  a&  a  diamond  in  sfold. 

He  must  rise  early,  yea,  not  at  ail  go  to  bed,  who  will  haTe 
every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  base  parentage  to  personate  a  king  without 
overacting  his  part. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the  waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome  were  old  and  dim ; 
and  therefore  the  glass,  wherein  they  see  any  thing,  must  be  well 
silvered. 

Many  wish  that  the  tree  may  be  felled,  who  hope  to  gather 
chips  by  the  fall. 

The  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the  printen 
have  lost. 

He  shall  be  immortal  who  liveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  with- 
out  fault. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when  God  is  not  invited 
to  it. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  GSod  will 
give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to  be  free 
from  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is.  not  like  the  hill  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned 
into  care  for  their  young  ones. 

THE    GOOD    SCHOOLMASTER.^ 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  ne- 
cessary, which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I 
conceive  to  be  these : — First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling 
their  refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university,  commrnce  schoolmasters  in  the  country*  as  if 
nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod 
and  a  ferula.     Secondly,  others  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a 

S  Tbe  remarlci  of  Fuller  on  this  lubject  are  tnoit  admirable.  How  little  dlncrimlaatlon  puenti 
often  erlnoe  in  pladng  their  chUdren  at  irliool;  and  how  many  are  there  who  •*8ct  np  •dwol,'*  M 
the  phnue  la,  without  any  auitable  preparation  or  quallflcatloni  tbr  Die  raaponalbla dnty.  ttii b» 
mlUaUnf  to  reflect  how  often  that  profeaalon,  for  which  as  much  tralnlof  and  atody  are  nqoiatteM 
tut  mny  oUier,  baa  been  aaaumad  mrrely  aa  tbe  last  resort.    Bvt  a  better  day  la  wt  hand. 
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to  better  preferment,  to  ]mtch  the  rents  in  their  present 
ill  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to 
re  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from 
3ir  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
sive,  being  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their 

Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  and 
touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  me  usher.     But  se 
1  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself, 
enius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.     Ood 
3odnes8,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that 
ssity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  pro- 
.    And  thus  Ood  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster V life, 
:ing  it  with  desire  and  dehght,  and  discharging  it  with 
'  and  happy  success. 

udieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
md  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And 
:  may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend 
ticufars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make 
lar  of  boys'  natures. 

able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  lead- 
i  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.     He  minces  his  pre- 
children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of 
soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a 
ister  better  answereth  the  name  paidotribea^  than  paid* 

rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than 
lem  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
«ing  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 

an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their 
hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
e,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears 
ig  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence  ;  and  whose 
them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick- 
eeded  their  master. 

nclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmab 
sful  in  their  place — that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars 
[nroended  the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  poettr- 


sr. 

I  **boj'iemeher,**  but  the  paUagogot  {wateaY*»Y*i)  "  pe4AgorQe**  of  the  Oreeka,  wm  tl* 
eoDdocted  the  chDdren  from  their  homes  to  the  achooU,  and  not  the  lONtractor. 
■tIAiny  the  hlatorlan  Gibbon  ezpre«ae«  the  obllgntiona  due  from  a  acholar  to  a  Mthftal 
(It  teacher :  **  The  expresalon  of  rmtttude  la  a  vlrtire  and  a  pleasure ;  a  liberal  mind  wik 
flab  and  edebrate  the  memory  of  Its  parents,  avd  *iib  TVAcaaaa  ov  aczsircB  akb  rm 
ms  Mtv».**    Mennolra,  dtt.  IlL 
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THE    GOOD   WIFE. 


She  commandctL  her  husband  in  any  equal  matter,  by  constant 
obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  anger, 
but  stays  till  it  be  ebbing-water.  Surely  men,  contrary  to  iron, 
are  worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly,  and  she  makes  plain 
cloth  to  be  velvet  by  her  handsome  w^earing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge :  especially  she  if 
careful  to  conceal  his  infirmities. 

Is  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy  husband, 
which  makes  her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return 
he  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  himself  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.^ 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are  none  in  noise,  steer- 
ing them  with  a  look  whither  she  listeth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she  maketh  light,  by  orderly 
and  seasonably  enjoining  it.  ^ 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more  gri^  than  she  shows 

THE    GOOD   SEA-CAPTAIN. 

Conceive  him  now  in  a  man-of-war,  with  his  letters  of  marque, 
victualled,  and  appointed. 

The  more  power  he  hath,  the  more  careful  he  is  not  to  abuse 
it.  Indeed  a  sea-captain  is  a  king  in  the  island  of  a  ship,  supreme 
ludge,  above  all  appeal,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  seldom 
brought  to  an  account  on  land  for  injuries  done  to  his  own  men 
at  sea. 

He  is  careful  in  observing  the  Lord's  day.  He  hath  a  watch 
in  his  heart,  though  no  bells  in  a  steeple  to  proclaim  that  day  by 
ringing  to  prayers. 

He  is  as  pious  and  thankful  when  a  tempest  is  past,  as  devout 
when  'tis  present ;  not  clamorous  to  receive  mercies,  and  tongue- 
tied  to  return  thanks.  Escaping  many  dangers  makes  him  not 
presumptuous  to  run  into  them. 

In  taking  a  prize  he  most  prizeth  the  men's  lives  whom  he 
tales ;  though  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  negroes  or  savages. 


1  In  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  there  are  twelve  reaiiona  in  fkvor  of  murtagc^  of  wMektM 
Bnrt.  Ntx  are  as  foUowa : — 

I.  Haat  thou  means  r    Thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  It. 

S.  IlAst  none  r    Thou  hast  one  to  iielp  to  get  It. 

>.  Art  In  prosperity  r    Thine  happiness  is  doubled. 

«.  Art  in  adversity  r    BheMl  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  pari  of  thy  burden,  to  asako  K  mmm  MHMfc 

f .  Art  at  home  1    She'll  drive  away  melancholy. 

•^  Art  abroad  r    She  looks  after  tbee  going  fk«m  bom*,  wlshM  fer  Umo  te  tlilBO  afe«M%  ■■#  Jff 
<telly  wf  IrooieN  thy  return. 
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Tis  the  custom  of  some  to  cast  them  overboard,  and  there's  an 
end  of  them:  for  the  dumb  fishes  will  tell  no  tales.  But  the 
rourderer  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  the  man.  What,  is  a  brother 
of  false  blood  no  kin  ?  a  savage  hath  Grod  to  his  father  by  crea* 
tion,  though  not  the  church  to  his  mother,  and  Grod  will  revenge 
bis  innocent  blood.  But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  Qodt 
nevertheless  his  image  cut  in  ebony  as  if  done  in  ivory,^ 

In  dividing  the  gains,  he  wrongs  no  one  who  took  pains  to  get 
them  :  not  shifting  ofiT  his  poor  mariners  with  nothing. 

In  time  of  peace  be  quietly  returns  home; 

His  voyages  are  not  only  for  profit,  but  some  for  honor  and 
knowledge.* 

He  daily  sees,  and  duly  considers  Gbd's  wonders  in  the  deep. 

ON   TRAVELLING. 

Travel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen;  lest  thou  obsenr* 
est  rather  shows  than  substance. 

Gret  the  language  (in  part),  without  which  key  thou  shalt  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  did  thank 
Grod  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city  (Venice)  more  Hberty  to  sin  than  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years. 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in 
remembering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own 
humors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the 
court,  what  he  saw  there  ?  "  O,"  said  he,  "  the  king  was  excel- 
lently well  trimmed !" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Ita- 
lian atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loy- 
alty, French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave 
benind  them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing ;  and,  because  they 
singled  not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years 
beyond  sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 


1  "Zu  not  tU»  m»  of  tbe  earliest  InterocMlons  on  bebalf  of  the  poor  ■laves  I*'— JMf  MHntafm.  No; 
tor  a  Mghflr  than  an  humaa  aothority  proelalmtM,  fifteen  hundred  yean  before^  *•  All  things  wbstso- 
•Tcr  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them;**  which,  if  obeyed,  would  breaa 
tvcfy  bond  of  oppression  throughout  the  world.  Light  and  darkness,  virtue  and  vloe^  beav^ii  ana 
•Mth,  preacnt  no  greater  contrast  than  the  code  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  slave  code. 

•  TklB  la  eoniBion  to  aO  proflMslons :  **  I  hold,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  every  man  is  a  d^tor  to 
Ms  praftatfOD,  ttom  the  which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  coonteranoe  and  oroflt,  so  ooghl 
thsy  or  4at.j  to  cDdaaTor  tiMBSilvaa,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  bi;lp  and  omaaieiiC  thicmiala.'' 
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OF    MEMORY. 

It  18  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  ezpenence 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  hecause  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  I'his  again  is  two-fold ;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when 
forgotten. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereoi, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimhleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  hy  wandering  soldierSt 
as  an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules 
which  at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks;  for 
sure  an  art  thereof  may  be  made,  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is 
defective,)  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natuml  memory  than 
spectacles  are  to  eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these 
plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head 
which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  It  is  best  knock* 
ing  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward.  Happing  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  bAt  divide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared 
and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against  common- 
place-books, and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what 
they  publicly  declaim  against.  A  common-place-book  contains 
many  notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
•rmy  into  the  field  on  competent  warnmg. 
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RORERT  HERRICK.     1591—1662. 

On  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  earlj  English  Ijrio  p  »et8,  was  Robert 
Heiriok.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  fiither  was  a  goldsmith  of 
London,  and  he  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  obtained  a  place  to  preach  in, 
in  Devonshire,  which  he  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  At  the 
Resiotation  he  was  reappointed  to  his  vicarage,  but  died  soon  afterwards,  in 
1662. 

Abating  some  of  the  impurities  of  Herrick,  we  can  fully  join  with  an 

able  critic  in  the  Retrospective  Review  >  in  pronouncing  him  one  of  the  best 

of  English  lyric  poets.    «  He  is  the  most  joyous  and  gladsome  of  bards ;  sing- 

ia%  like  the  grasshopper,  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.    He  Ib  as  fresh  as 

xttb  Spring,  as  blithe  as  the  Summer,  and  as  ripe  as  the  Autumn.  .  .  .     His 

poems  resemble  a  luxuriant  meadow,  full  of  king-cups  and  wild  flowers,  or  a 

July  firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars.    His  fiincy  fed  upon  all  the 

fidr  and  sweet  things  of  nature  *.  it  is  redolent  of  roses  and  jessamine ;  it  is  as 

li^t  and  airy  as  the  thistle  down,  or  the  bubbles  which  laughing  boys  blow 

into  the  air,  where  they  float  in  a  waving  line  of  beauty." 

TO   DAFFODILS. 

Fair  dafbdils,  we  weep  to  see 

Tou  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song ; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along  I 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay,  ^ 

As  you,  or  any  thing : 
We  die, 
As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO   PRIMROSES,   FILLED   WITH   MORNING   DEW, 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  born 
Just  as  the  modest  moiu 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  ? 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower; 
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Nor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  warp'd,  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orplians  young. 
To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

.   Speak,  whimf/ering  younglings ;  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  fbr  want  of  sleep ; 
Or  childish  lullaby  1 
Or,  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet  1 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this? 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow,  shown 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
"  That  things  of  greatest,  sq  of  meanest  worth. 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth. 


TO   BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And/ so  to  bid  good-night? 

lis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
Mtly  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  tliey  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


BOW   THE    HEART's-EASB    FIRST   CAME 

Frolic  virgins  once  these  were. 
Over-loving,  living  here ; 
Being  here  their  ends  denied. 
Ran  for  sweethearts  mad,  and  died. 
Love,  in  pity  of  their  tears, 
And  their  loss  of  blooming  years, 
For  their  restless  here-spent  hours, 
Gave  them  heart's-ease  tum*d  to  flowei% 


THE   CAPTIVB   BEE,  OR  THE   LITTLE    FILCHER 

As  Julia  once  a  slumbering  lay, 

It  chanced  a  bee  did  fly  that  way, 

AAor  a  dew,  or  dew-like  shower, 

To  tipple  freely  in  a  flower ; 

For  eome  rich  flower  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Julia,  and  began  to  sip: 

But  when  he  felt  he  8uck*d  from  thence 

Honey,  and  in  the  quintessence, 

He  drank  so  much  he  scarce  could  stir ; 

So  Julia  took  the  pilferer: 

And  thus  surprised,  as  filchers  use, 

He  thus  began  himself  t'  excuse : 

Sweet  lady-flower  1  I  never  brought 

Hither  the  least  onn  thieving  tliought ; 

But  taking  those  rare  lips  of  yours 

For  some  fresh,  fragrant,  luscious  flowers, 

I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  taste, 

Where  so  much  syrup  ran  at  waste : 

Besides,  know  this,  I  never  sting 

The  flower  that  gives  me  nourisliing ; 

But  with  a  kiss,  or  thanks,  do  pay 

For  honey  that  I  bear  away. 

This  said,  he  laid  his  little  scrip 

Of  honey  'fore  her  ladysliip ; 

And  told  her,  as  some  tears  did  fall, 

Tnat,  that  he  took,  and  that  was  all. 

At  which  she  smiled ;  and  bade  him  go 

And  take  his  bag;  but  thus  much  know 

MThen  next  he  came  a  pilfering  so, 

He  should  from  her  full  lips  derive 

Honey  enough  to  fill  his  hive. 

THE    NIGHT   PIECE. — TO  JULIA, 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee. 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee ! 

No  will-o'-th'-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  aflright  thee  1 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber, 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  thehr  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  num;>er  1 

Then  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me : 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet 
My  ioul  ril  pour  into  thee! 
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THE    PRIMH08B. 

Ask  me  why  t  send  you  here 

This  sweet  infanta  of  the  year  ?  . 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  primrose,  thus  bepearrd  with  dew  f 

I  will  whisper  to  your  ears, 

The  sweets  of  love  are  mix*d  with  tears. 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow  green,  and  sickly  tool 
Ask  me  why  the  staJk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break  f 
I  will  answer,  these  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

UPON   A   CHILD   THAT   DIBD. 

Hera  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  stre wings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her  I 

EPITAPH   UPON   A   CHILD. 

Virgins  promised,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primrose-tida. 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb: 
Having  promised,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 

UPON   A   MAID. 

Here  she  lies,  in  beds  of  spice. 
Fair  as  Eve  in  paradise ; 
For  her  beauty  it  was  such. 
Poets  could  not  praise  too  much. 
Virgins,  come,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supremest  requiem  sing; 
Then  depart,  but  see  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  dead. 


CATHERINE  PHILIPS.     1631—1664. 

Mai.  CATHimiin  Philips  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  I 
■nerchant,  and  married,  when  quite  young,  James  Philips,  a  gentian 
Cardiganshire.  Her  devotioo  to  the  Muses  showed  itself  at  a  very  eai 
and  she  wrote  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Orindm.  She  continued  t 
afVer  her  marriage ;  though  tliis  did  not  prevent  her  fkom  dtschargii) 
most  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  of  domastio  Mb,  Her  poeoiSi 
bad  been  dispersed  among  her  fKends  in  manuseiipt,  were  first  printei 
Mit  her  knowledge  or  consent    She  was  very  much  asiesmad  by  hi 
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sporaiios :  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  •*  MeasoKV.  and  Oflloet  of 
ieodship,"  and  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death.  She  died  of  the  imall 
«,  June  22,  1664,  aged  thirty-three. 

AGAINST  VLEASURS. 

There*8  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  herei 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat, 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls. 
Which  first  betrays,  and  then  controls. 

*Tis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fidr, 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair. 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less, 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloy'd, 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide  * :; 

The  channels  where  they  run : 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily, 
'  But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be. 

But  one  may  make  it  less. 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it| 
Twould  be  oonsimied  by  fear  to  lose  it 

What  art  thou  then,  thou  winged  air. 

More  weak  and  swift  than  fame  1 
Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 

And  its  attendant  shame. 
The  experienced  prince  then  reason  had, 
Who  said  of  pleasure,  **  It  is  mad.** 

TO   MT   ANTSNOR«* 

My  dear  Anterior,  now  give  o'er,— 

For  my  sake  talk  of  graves  no  more , 

Death  is  not  in  our  power  to  gain, 

And  is  both  wish'd  and  fear'd  in  vain. 

Let's  be  as  angry  as  we  will. 

Grief  sooner  may  distract  than  kill. 

And  the  unhappy  often  prove 

Death  is  as  coy  a  thing  as  love. 

Those  whose  own  sword  their  death  did  give, 

Afraid  were,  or  aishamed,  to  live ; 

YHi  wM  the  detakMw  mm*  under  which  she  addroMed  her  huaband,  whose  eireimuianoes  were 
dnrtDf  tbe  elvfl  war.   Tbe  aboTe  poem  waa  wrttten  Xareh  16^  isoo,  to  diear  htn 
:  had  leaenod  bim,  Provldenea  wo«M  do  to  too. 

10 
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AxmI  by  an  act  so  desperate, 
Did  poorly  nm  away  from  fate ; 
'TIS  braver  much  t'  outride  the  storm, 
Endure  its  rage,  and  shun  its  harm ; 
Affliction  nobly  undergone, 
More  greamess  shows  than  having  none. 
But  yet  the  wheel,  in  turning  round, 
At  last  may  lifl  us  from  the  ground. 
And  when  our  fortime  s  most  severe, 
The  less  we  have  the  less  we  fear. 
And  why  should  we  that  grief  permit, 
Which  cannot  mend  nor  shorten  it? 
Let's  wait  for  a  succeeding  good, 
Woes  have  their  ebb  as  well  as  flood : 
And  since  the  parliament  have  rescued  yon, 
Believe  that  Providence  will  do  so  too. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR.     1602—1637. 


Jeeemt  Tatloe,  who,  for   learning,  elo<juence,  imagination.,  and   piety 
•lands  among  the  flrst  of  English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  Ixirber  in  Cam* 
bridge.     He  was  born  about  the  year  1002,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  place.     A  short  time  af^er  taking  his  d^ree,  be 
was  elected,  by  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  All-Souls  College 
Oxford.     He  became  chaplain  to  Laud,  who  procured  for  him  the  rectory  of 
Uppington  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  settled  in  1640.     Li  1642,  he  was  cre- 
ated D.  D.  at  Oxford.     In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as  chap- 
lain, he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.     Being  soon  released,  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  Wales,  and,  having  established  a  school  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
then,  he  there  waited  calmly  tlie  issue  of  events.     In  his  own  felicitous  style, 
he  gives  the  following    picturesque  account  of  his   retirement:      <*In  the 
great  storm  which  dH^hed  the  vessel  of  tlie  church  all  in  pieces,  1  had  been 
cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  thai 
rest  and  quiemess  which  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  (or 
Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  witli 
80  impetuous  violence,  tliat  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor:  and,  but 
that  He  that  stillcth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  tlie 
madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  aU 
the  opportunities  of  content  or  study :  but  1  know  not  whether  I  have 
preserved  more  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and 
of  a  noble  enemy."  * 

After  continuing  some  years  in  this  solitude,  he  lost  his  three  sons  id  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  months.  This  most  afflicting  calamity  caused  him 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  administered,  though  in  circumstances  of  great 
danger,  to  a  private  congregation  of  loyalists.  At  the  RestoratioQ  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  office  he  retained  to  bit 
deatli,  1667. 

Tlic  writings  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  of  a 


1  A  racwt  noble  Mid  just  Urltmtc  to  tlM  Bepublloaa  < 
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cal  character.  His  greatest  work,  perhaps,  is  his  ''Liberty  of  Prophesying." 
By  prophesying,  be  means  preaching  or  expoun(Uiig.  Tlie  object  of  this  is  Si 
•hfiw  the  unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's  faith,  and  the  ini- 
<|Yiity  of  persecuting  for  diiferenoe  of  opinion.  It  has  been  justly  described 
as,  **  perljips  of  all  Taylor's  writings,  iliat  which  shows  him  farthest  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which 
he  had  been  reared ;  as  the  first  distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration 
which  had  been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom."  The  most 
popular,  however,  of  his  works  is  his  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  which  contains  numerous  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  truth. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that  in  one  of  Taylor's  "prose 
fbiios,  there  is  more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  concep- 
tions and  glowing  expressions— more  new  figures  and  new  application  of  old 
figures, — more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the  odea 
un<\  epics  that  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe."  This  is  rather  exuava- 
grnnt ;  but  the  encomium  passed  upon  his  writings  by  Dr.  Rust,  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  is  most  richly  deserved:  ''They  will,*'  says  he,  "be  famous  to  all  suc- 
ceed! ing  generations  for  their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment, 
and  richness  of  fancy,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion, and  general  usefulness  to  all  tlie  purposes  of  a  Christian."  ^ 

ON    PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
ffentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity  ;  an  imitation  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest 
example;  and  a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is  cdways  just, 
and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hin- 
dered, and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy.  Prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol- 
lection, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  cahn 
of  oar  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
and  discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to 
iLeditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect 
alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God. 
For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  ffet  to  heaven,  and 
dimb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  oeateTI  back  with 
the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregu- 
lar and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tem- 
pcrst  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libr&lion  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 


1  Jht  knt  «dKJon  of  bte  works  is  that  by  Bbbop  H^mt,  "  wttta  a  Llfle  of  the  AoUior.  *ad  m  wttlsil 
KxaBdnation  of  iita  Work*.** 
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paiit,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  proe* 
perous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air 
about  his  ministries  here  below :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man : 
when  his  affairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was 
matter  of  disciphne,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning 
person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
overruled  the  man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention,  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be 
content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  Grod, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

ON   TOLERATION. 

Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and 
the  zeal  of  anger:  this  is  the  bitterness  of  zeal,  and  it  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duly ;  for  if  the  sword  turns 
preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  the  spirits,  to  try  afi 
things ,  to  make  inquiry ;  and,  yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  before  God  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  that 
his  religion  is  best.  This  is  inordinafion  of  zeal;  for  Chnst,  by- 
reproving  St,  Peter  drawing  his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
for  his  sacred  and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  tlie 
sword,  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God  himself. 

When  Abraham  sal  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feel,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an 
unguarded  condition.     When  the  old  man  was  gone,  Gkxl  called 
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to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was.  He  re- 
plied, I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  Qod 
answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  ahhouffh 
he  dishonored  me ;  and  couidst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night? 

ON    CONTENT. 

Since  all  the  evil  in  the  world  consists  m  the  disagreeing  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he 
desires  not,  or  desires  what  he  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss,  he  that 
composes  his  spirit  to  the  present  accident  hath  variety  of  instances 
for  his  virtue,  but  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlarge 
not  beyond  his  present  fortune :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  the 
variety  of  chances,  like  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without  violence 
or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with  its  changed 
parts,  and  is  indifferent  which  part  is  up,  and  which  is  down ;  for 
there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised  whatever  happen*— 
either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear,  moderation  or  hu- 
mility, charity  or  contented n ess. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by  those  things 
which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  prosperous ;  that,  by  the  representation  of  the  better,  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out. 

It  may  be  thou  art  entered  into  the  cloud  which  will  bring  a 
gentle  shower  to  refresh  thy  sorrows. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seouestrators,  and 
they  have  taken  all  from  me :  what  now  ?  let  me  look  about  me. 
They  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife, 
and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  me,  and  I  can 
still  discourse;  and,  unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience; 
they  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my 
chanty  to  them  too :  and  still  I  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and  drink, 
I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbor*s  pleasant  fields,' 

1  Tet  natare*!  ehamu,  th«  hUU  uid  woodi^ 
Tbe  iweeplng  Talea,  and  Ibamliif  floods. 
An  firee  alike  to  aO.— Bvass. 

1  oara  not  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny, 

Ton  oann<rt  rob  me  of  free  nature's  graoe, 
Tou  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brtghtenlng  fhoe. 
Tou  cannot  bar  my  constant  fcet  to  trace 

Tbe  woods  and  lawns  by  Uving  stream  at  eve ; 
Let  health  my  nenres  and  finer  fibres  braces 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 
Qt  tuef,  reason,  virtae,  naaffht  oan  mm  baviave.— T 
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aud  see  tlie  yarieties  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  tbat  in 
which  God  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  whole 
creation,  and  in  God  himself. 

ON   COVETOUSNESS. 

Covetousness  swells  the  principal  to  no  purpose,  and  lessens 
the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
designs  of  God ;  making  money  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  ex- 
change or  charity,  nor  com  to  feed  himself  or  the  poor,  nor  wod 
to  clothe  himself  or  his  brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of 
the  afflicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance  cheerful ;  but 
all  these  to  look  upon,  and  to  tell  over,  and  to  take  accounts  by, 
and  make  himself  considerable,  and  wondered  at  by  fools,  that 
while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be 
accounted  miserable.  It  teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafly ;  in- 
dustrious and  evil;  full  of  care  and  malice ;  and,  after  all  this,  it  is 
for  no  good  to  itself,  for  it  dares  not  spend  those  heaps  of  treasure 
which  it  snatched. 

ADVERSITY.* 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of 
heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  will 
try  the  excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution  ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm,  let  his  bones  be  broken  with 
sorrow,  and  his  eyes  loosened  with  sickness,  let  his  bread  be  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought  low ;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean 
hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all  cm 
hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hoUowness  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes. 


1  In  the  reproof  of  cbanoe 

Un  the  tme  proof  of  men.    The  tea  being  smooU^ 

How  many  shallow  bauble  boat*  dare  sail 

Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 

With  those  of  nobler  bulk  1 

But  let  the  rufllan  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon,  behold* 

The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  moontalna  cota, 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 

Like  Perseus'  horse:  where's  then  the  saucy  boat^ 

Whose  weak-untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 

Co-rtvall'd  greatness  r— Taozxvs  ahv  Ckusisa. 
tea  Bacon's  beaotifbl  "  Essay  on  Adversity,"  where  he  says— 

**But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adwralty  1i  I 
fade,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  herokal  virtue.    Prosperity  is  the  bleaalnf  of  thn  Old 
Adversity  la  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrleth  the  greater  benediction,  aid  tbe  dearei 
|iOB  of  Ood*s  tevor.    Tctcvea.ln  the  Old  Testament,  If  you  Uaten  to  David's  baKy^  yoa  eteU  kiv  m 
HUBy  hearse  like  eiiti  ee  enroii.'' 
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ON   THE    MISERIES   OF    A   MAN*8   LIFE. 

flow  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous !  What  an  infinite 
numher  of  slaves  and  heggars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo* 
pie,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with  groans,  and  heaven  itself  with 
weeping,  prayers  and  sad  remembrances !  If  we  could,  from  one 
of  the  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at 
this  time  Ue  fainting  and  dying  for  want  of  bread ;  how  many 
young  men  are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war;  how  many 
poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by 
whose  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek 
bat  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them ; 
how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant 
infelicity;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity :  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least,  in  affections  and  preparation  of  mind. 

THE    DAWN    AND    PROGRESS    OF    REASON. 

Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty, 
•ome  never;  but  all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  approaches 
towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  give^  light 
to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by-and-by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  golden  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the  hrows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  God  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly ;  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his 
life. 

WHAT    IS   LIFE? 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per 
son,  and  it  is  visihle  to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  th^ 
sprightfulness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  child- 
hood, from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  o\ 
five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loath- 
someness and  horror  of  a  three  days*  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  he  very  ereat  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clef\s  of  its  hood,  and  at  finit 
h  WHS  ftir  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  tbs 
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lamVs  fleeci ;  but  when  the  ruder  breath  h^d  forced  open  its 
virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retire- 
ments, it  began  to  put  on  darkness  and  to  decline  to  softnisss  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
sialk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty, 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  faces.  So  does  the 
fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and 
then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ? 
What  friends  to  visit  us  \  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from 
the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for 
our  funerals  ? 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of 
kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  LVe  in 
greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely 
placed  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till 
time  shall  be  no  more :  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned, 
their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men. 
There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of 
pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash 
out  the  dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and 
the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes,  mingle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world 
that  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.  To  my 
apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athenaeus  con- 
cerning Ninus  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  life  and  death 
IS  summed  up  in  these  words :  **  Ninus  the  Assyrian  had  an  ocean 
of  gold,  and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  sea; 
he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it;  he  never 
stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi,  nor  touched  his  god 
with  the  sacred  rod  according  to  the  laws  :  he  never  offered  sacri* 
flee,  nor  worshipped  the  deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake 
to  the  people ;  nor  numbered  them  ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest 
upon  the  stones.  This  man  is  dead,  behold  his  sepulchre,  and 
now  hear  where  Ninus  is.  Sometime  I  was  Ninus,  and  drew  the 
oreuth  of  a  living  man,  but  now  am  nothing  but  clay.  I  have 
notliing  but  what  I  did  eat,  and  what  I  served  to  myself  in  lust  is 
all  my  portion :  the  wealth  with  which  I  was  blessed,  my  enemies 
Dieting  together  sha.l  carry  away,  as  the  road  Thyades  carry  ■ 
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raw  goat.  I  am  gone  to  hell :  and  when  I  went  thither,  I  neither 
carried  gold,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I,  that  wore  a  mitre. 
im  now  a  little  heap  of  dust."  * 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY.     1618—1667. 

AavAHAX  CowLET  is  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  list  of  English  poeti 
whose  works  were  edited,  and  whose  lives  were  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 
died  before  his  birth ;  but  his  mother  succeeded  in  procuring  his  admission 
into  Westminster  School  as  a  king's  scholar,  where  he  became  distinguished 
fi>r  oorrect  classical  scholarship.  He  very  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry^ 
h  is  said  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  being  thrown  in  his  way;  and  in  hil 
tixteenth  year  he  published  a  collecdon  of  verses  under  tlie  appropriate  title 
ot  Pottieal  Blostoms.  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Gunbridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  when  he  removed  to  Ox- 
fixd.  From  this  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
employed  on  some  missions  of  'trust ;  and  when,  in  tlie  progress  of  the  civil 
war,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  quit  tlie  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied  her 
to  France,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  her,  in  managing  the  secret  cor- 
rospondence  between  herself  and  her  royal  consort 

In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  published  an 
editioD  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of  those  which  now  appear  in  his 
wofkt.  When  the  Restoration  came,  he  naturally  looked  for  some  reward 
£>r  his  long  services  in  the  royal  cause.  But  alas !  « how  wretched  is  that 
poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors.''  Cowley  was  destined  to  much  bit- 
ter disappointment  At  length  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey, 
by  which  his  income  was  raised  to  about  j£300  a  year.  But  he  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  his  retirement ;  for,  taking  a  severe  cold  and  fever  by  exposure, 
he  died  on  July  28,  1067. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  ]X)et  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  Comiis  of  Milton  and  some  of  his  exquisite  minor  poems 
liad  been  published  nearly  thirty  years  before.  But  what  could  be  expected 
tii  an  age  that  was  stamped  with  the  licentiousness  of  such  a  court  as  that  of 
Charles  II.?  'Still,  though  Cowley  has  notliing  of  tlie  reputation  he  once  had, 
lie  has  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  considerable  rank  among  British  poets. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  <*  It  may  be  adirmed  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labors  a 
nilnd  replete  with  learning,  and  tliat  his  pages  are  embellished  with  ail  tlie 
ornaments  which  books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
JCnglish  numbers  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayetyof  the  less, 
and  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  fiights.*' 
His  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four  parts — "  Miscellanies,"  *^  Love  Verses,*' 
"Pindaric  OHes,'*  and  the  ^^Davidies,  a  heroical  poem  of  the  Troubles  of 
David.*'     Of  all  these  his  Anacreontics  are  the  most  natural  and  pleasing.' 

1  MHa  wko  wrote  In  this  manner  alao  wore  a  mitre,  and  la  now  a  heap  of  dust;  but  when  the  name 
«r  J«i«B7  Taylor  to  no  longer  remembered  with  rererenoe,  genlna  wUl  have  become  a  mockery,  and 
ttttmn  Mtpty  ■Inder-BtflKf. 

triw  >ii<  rftliiii  of  Cowley  to  that  by  BUhop  Hard,  In  three  Totairea:  read  atoOt  Johnaoo*s  Lift 
if  OMTley  la  Ma  -Uwm  of  the  Krtttoh  PooU." 
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GOLD. 

A  miglrty  pain  to  love  it  ie, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  misa, 
But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  Love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  pa.ssion  move! 
Gold  monopolizes  love! 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore! 
A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  tlie  stoie 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it! 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it  J 
A  curse,  all  curses  else  above. 
On  him  who  used  it  first  in  love ! 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  families,  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it; 
Gold,  alas!  does  love  beget 

THE    GRASSHOPPER. 

,  Happy  insect !  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee? 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

'I'he  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine! 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

Tis  fill  d  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature's  seirs  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  siiig, 

Happier  tlian  the  happiest  king! 

All  the  fields  which  tliou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  witli  early  juice. 

Man  for  tliee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  tlioul 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  hearetli  thee, 

More  harmonious  than  he.  ^ 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  heat 

Prophet  of  tlie  ripen'd  year  I 

Thee  Phaibus  loves,  and  does  inspire; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  tliee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  tlian  tliy  mirthi. 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou, 

Dost  iieitlier  age  nor  winter  know ; 
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But  when  thnu*8t  drunk,  at  i  dancerl,  and  mm§ 

Thj  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(VoluptuouB  and  wise  withal,    • 

Kpicurean  animal !) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thon  relir'st  to  endless  rest. 

The  folic  wing  are  four  stanzas  of  one  of  his  best  pieces,  t-ntitlcd 

HYMN   TO   LIGHT. 

Hail !  active  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health  1 

Her  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wealth ! 

Hail  to  thy  husband.  Heat,  and  thee ! 

Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bride,  the  lusty  bridegroom  he! 

Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

1X>  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 

Swiflness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine ; 

From  thy  great  Sire  they  come,  thy  Sire,  the  Word  Divine. 

Thou  in  the  moon's  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay, 

Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey, 

And  all  the  year  dost  with  theo  bring 

Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 

Tliou,  Scythian-like,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 

The  Sun's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move, 

And  still,  as  thou  in  {Kimp  uo:»t  go, 

The  shining  pageants  of  tlie  world  attend  thy  show. 

Cowley's  prose  essays  are  much  better  than  his  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
speaking  of  them,  says,  <*  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obt^iined  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard-labored ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
familiar  without  grossness:"  and  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  most  judicious  of 
modem  critics,  remarks,  that  **to  Cowley  we  may  justly  ascribe  tlie  formation 
of  a  basis  on  which  has  since  been  constructed  tlie  present  correct  and  admi- 
rabke  fabric  of  our  language.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen,  the 
collocation  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  tlie  memljers  of  his  sentences  dis- 
tinct and  harmonious." 

ON   MYSELF. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself;  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the 
reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
dsuiger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind« 
nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that 
▼anity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they  have 
preserved  me  from  being  scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defec- 
tive side.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past 
life,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  Avhat  the  world,  nr 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  aflfections  of  my  souj 
gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said 
to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  theui- 
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seHef,  and  inscrutable  to  inan*s  understanding.  Even  when 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  hoi 
days,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  then 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book  or  with  som 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  That 
was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  woi 
der  at  myself,)  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which 
made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  the 
printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  (if  a  very  little  were  ca 
rocted,)  I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honor  1  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  goo<l  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  tlian  ill-known. 

Rumor  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  't  depend* 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night 

My  house  a  cottage,  mure 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o^er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  lLfe*s  fading  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  siiorts,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate, 

But  bold  ly  say  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  lived  to-day. 


You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poet 
(for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace ;)  and  perhaps  it  wc 
the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stamped  firs 
or  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  lettei 
cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  gro' 
proportionably.  But  now  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  i 
early,  is  a  hard  question :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  litt! 
chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  nav 
never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when  I  began  i 
read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  m  n 
mother's  parlour,  (I  <cnow  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  horse 
never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;)  but  there  wi 
wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  as 
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was  mftnitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants^ 
and  monsterSf  and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there, 
fthough  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this  ;)  )ind  by 
degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  tne  num- 
bers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve 
old.     With  these  afiections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  whoh/ 
it  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university  ;  but  was  soon  torn  from 
^kence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  nothing 
lo  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
princely  cedars  to  me,  the  hyssop.     Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as 
^ould  have  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one 
«^  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.     Now,  though  I  was  here  en- 
gaged in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  hfe  ; 
that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant,  (for  that  was 
the  state  then  of  the  EngHsh  and  the  French  courts ;)  yet  all  this 
was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confir- 
mation of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  incH/iation. 
I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came 
to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for 
aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.     I  met  with  several  great  persons 
whom  I  hked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of 
their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 
be  gkd  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.     A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a 
crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honorable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the 
best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsist- 
ence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banish- 
ment and  pubhc  distresses  ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing 
my  (dd  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  stiall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  nerer  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from 
his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  mode- 
ntely  conyenient  retreat  in  the  country,  which  I  thought  in  th^t 
ease  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extra- 
ordinary fortunes. 

THE    PLEASURES    OF    A   COUNTRY   LIFE. 

The  first  wish  of  Virgil  was,  jo  he  vl  ^ood  philosopher ;  the 
second*  a  good  husbandman ;  and  Qod  (whom  he  seemed  to 
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understand  better  than  most  of  the  most  learned  heathens)  dealt 
with  him  just  as  he  did  with  iS'o/omon/  because  he  prayed  for 
wisdom  m  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  were 
bubordinately  to  be  desired.  He  made  hini  one  of  the  best  philo- 
sophers and  best  husbandmen ;  and  to  adorn  both  those  faculties, 
the  best  poet:  he  made  him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  ma^^ 
who  desired  to  be  no  richer.  To  be  a  husbandman  is  but  a  retr  % 
from  the  city ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or  rather,  a 
retreat  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world  as  it  is  God*s. 
But  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the  capacity  or  appetite,  and 
fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility  of 
applying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best  mixture  of 
human  affairs  that  we  can  make  are  the  employments  of  a  couDtry 
life. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we 
are  there  (alluding  to  courts  and  cities)  among  the  pitiful  shifts  of 
policy :  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
l)ounty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of 
human  malice :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and 
genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  there, 
and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries.  Here 
pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modest 
wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here 
is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and 
best  natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husband- 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about  him,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  improvements  of  his  own  art 
and  diligence  :  to  be  always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripenmg,  and  others  budding ;  to 
see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creations 
of  his  own  industry  ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are 
good. 

CHARACTER   OF    CROMWELL.* 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  mean 
birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some- 
times, or  of  mind,  'vhich  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dig^ 
niiies,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the  earth? 
Tuat  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ;  to  banish  that  numerous 

(  **  Cowley's  character  otOUrSr  Cromwell,  wbich  la  Intended  as  a  latlr^  (tboogh  It  aatahOf  pra 
dqcra  a  very  dtObreni  impreulon  on  the  mind,)  may  Tie  ft>r  troth  of  outline  and  fbcoo  of  rninrti^ 
»Nh  tne  master-pieces  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  histortaDs."— Ifavitt.  < 
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and  stroDgly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the  name  and 
w^^  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased, 
and  spurn  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to 
raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle 
that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that 
crer  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies 
by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ;  to  serve  all 
parties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them  victoriously  at 
iBBt ;  to  over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  natio'ns,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facihty  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of 
the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and 
adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of*the  earth ;  to  call  together  parlia- 
ments with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he 
would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be 
the  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ; 
to  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  dis- 
posal as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble 
and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glory,)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one 
word  to  his  posterity;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad  ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so- 
lemnity;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished, 
but  with  the  whole  world;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his 
praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line 
of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  eiCent  of 
his  immortal  designs  ? 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT.     1006— 1G68. 

Si»  Willi  AM  Davhtaitt,  though  now  read  chiefly  by  the  antiquary  in 
English  literature,  luui,  in  liis  lifetime,  considerable  celebrity  as  a  writer.  He 
was  born  in  1605  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  and  was  educated 
at  that  university.  He  early  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  oa  Ben  Jon- 
ann  8  death  was  made  Poet-Laureate.>  In  the  civil  wars  he  held  u  con:$ider- 
tblo  post  in  the  army,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king;  but  on  the  decline  of 
die  royalists,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  sought  refuge  in  France,  where 


1  Wtam  tbm  Latin  ttmrniiiM,  **  crowned  with  Uorel.**  Under  the  Rom«n  emperors,  poeU  contended 
rt  the  pittUc  famea,  and  the  prlie  waa  a  crown  of  oak  or  oUve  leaves.  Proni  this  ciutooi.  mo^t  of  Uic 
faropean  soverefjrns  assumed  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  court  poet  with  various  UUes.  ^n  Bug* 
•ad,  tneea  of  thto  ofBoe  are  ibund  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  (ixiu— lt7i,)  but  the  expreae 
Kle,  pocManreate,  does  not  occur  tUl  the  reign  of  Bd  ward  IV^  (14«1— 148S,)  when  John  Kay  received 
ke  appomtment.  The  offlce  was  made  patent  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  salary  fixed  at  £100  per  yeaxi 
nd  a  UtToe  of  wine.  In  the  reign  of  Oeorge  m.  the  salary  was  Increased,  and  the  wine  dispensed 
HU,  asl  also  the  custom  of  requiring  annual  odes.  The  suocessioo  of  poets-lanreate  has  iMen,  I  bi^ 
'tffC  ttmot  Dftvcnant's  day,  John  Dryden,  If  ahum  Tate,  Nicholas  lowe,  %aarence  Eusden  OoLar 
,  WnUaa  Whitehead,  Thomas  Warton,  Henry  James  Pye,  and  Bobert  Sonthay 
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ho  tmite  two  Iiooks  of  his  poem  for  which  he  is  mos;  known-^is  «6 
liert''— Hinder  the  patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  that  **  ill-fi  led,  ill-nd' 
queen*'  of  Charles  I.  By  her  he  was  despatched  with  a  colony  of  artii 
for  Virginia.  He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  French  coast  when  his  vessel 
taken  by  a  parliamentary  ship,  and  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cowes  Ci 
Here,  witli  great  composure  and  manliness  of  mind,  he  continued  his  y 
till  he  had  carried  through  about  one-half  of  what  he  designed,  when  he 
denly  broke  off,  expecting  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution.  His  life,  1 
ever,  was  spared,  through  tlie  intercession  of  two  aldermen  of  YotIl,  (w 
Davenant  had  rescued  from  great  peril  in  tlie  civil  wars,)  united  to  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  Milton.  Ai\er  his  release  he  supported  hunseL 
writing  plays  till  tlie  Restoration,  when,  beautiful  to  relate,  it  is  believed 
Milton  himself  was  spared  at  his  into^pession,  in  return  for  his  own  pr 
vation. 

The  fame  of  Sir  William  Davenant  rests  principally  on  his  heroic  p 
Gondibert;  the  main  story  of  which,  as  far  as  developed,  is  a%  follows.  I 
Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald  were  renowned  knights,  in  the  reign  of 
bert,  king  of  Lombardy,  653 — 661.  Oswald  sought  the  hand  of  Rhoda 
the  only  daughter  of  Aribert,  and  heiress  to  the  crown:  but  the  king  prefe 
Gondibert, — a  choice  in  which  Rhodalind  fully  concurred.    It  happened 

**  In  a  fair  forest,  near  Verona's  plain, 

Fresh,  as  if  Namre's  youth  chose  there  a  shade^ 
The  duke,  with  many  lovers  in  his  traih, 
Loyal  and  young,  a  solenm  hunting  made.** 

The  duke,  on  his  return  f':om  the  chase,  is  surprised  by  an  ambnsh,  lai< 
die  jealous  Oswald.  A  parley  succeeds,  and  it  is  finally  agreed  that  the  q 
rel  shall  be  decided  by  the  two  leaders  and  three  of  the  chief  captaini 
each  side.  The  combat  accordingly  takes  place.  Oswald  and  two  of 
friends  are  slain,  and  a  third  wounded  and  disarmed.  Oswald^s  men 
therefore  so  enraged  that  they  immediately  commence  a  general  attack  v 
Gondibert,  who  is  victorious,  though  severely  wounded.  He  retires  to 
bouse  of  Astragon,  a  famous  physician,  where  he  is  scarcely  recovered  ( 
bis  wounds  before  he  receives  others  of  a  more  gentle  kind  from  the  eye 
fiirtlia,  the  daughter  of  Astragon,  by  whose  permission  he  becomes  her 
fessed  but  secret  lover.  While  the  friends  of  Oswald  are  forming  scheme 
revenge  for  their  recent  defeat,  a  messenger  arrives  from  Aribert  to  sig 
his  intention  of  honoring  Gondibert  with  the  hand  of  Rhodalind ;  and  he 
his  daughter  follow  shortly  afterwards.  The  duke  is  tliereibre  obliged  tt 
company  them  back  to  tlie  court,  and  leave  behind  tliat  which  is  far  moro 
cious  to  him  than  a  crown  or  Rhoilalind.  On  parting  from  Birtha,  he  g 
her  an  en  erald  ring,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  token  of  \i»  ancestoi 
their  betrotlied  brides;  and  which,  by  its  change  of  color,  wot  Id  indicate 
change  in  his  affection.  The  arrival  of  some  of  the  party  at  the  capital 
eludes  this  singular  and  original  fragment  of  a  poem, — for  a  fragment  it  i 
be  called,  and  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  author  did  not  finish 
**  In  the  character  and  love  of  Birtha,"  remarks  an  able  critic, «« we  ha 


1  Thli  poem  uu  divided  the  critics.    Bl«hop  Rurd,  In  his  "  Letters  on  Chivalry  mod 
Sods  teult  with  Davenant  because  be  rt^Jects  all  machinery  and  ■npematural  agency.    On  tlw 
bano.  Dr.  AJkln  ably  defends  him.    Read— "  MisoeUanles  In  Prose,  by  John  Alkln,  M.  Dn  and  I 
Barbaald:**  also,  the  preftOory  remarks  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Anderson's  **Brttlsta  Mwta^^ 
MNneerlUdsms  of  Headley  In  his  •« Select  Beauties.*'  p.  xlvl.:  also,  "Retrospeettve  Bcvlew,"  A 
aaa  a  isw  good  remarks  in  **  Campbell's  ^yecfanens,**  It.  97. 
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p'ieluTA  ofmcwt  abaolme  loveliness  and  dore'like  simplicity.    Never  was  that 
^  ^lutnl  passion  portrayed  with  a  more  chaste  and  exquisite  pencil 

CHARACTER  AND   LOVE   OF   BIRTHA« 

To  Astragon,  heaven  for  succession  gave 

One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name ; 
Whose  mother  slept,  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 

And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 

Her  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun ; 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  e'er  allay'd  with  fears; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill. 
Which  with  incessant  business  fiird  the  hours ; 

Id  Spring,  she  gathered  blossoms  ibr  the  still; 
In  Autunm,  berries ;  and  in  Summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature  with  calm  diligence 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs, 
Whilst  she,  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 

The  busy  household  waits  no  less  on  her; 
By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends ; 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  tliat  prefer. 

The  just  historians  Birtha  thus  express. 

And  tell  how,  by  her  sire's  example  taught. 
She  served  the  wounded  duke  in  life's  distress. 

And  his  fled  spirits  back  by  cordials  brought ; 

Black  melancholy  mists,  that  fed  despair 

Through  wounds'  long  rage,  with  sprinkled  vervain  clear'd; 
Strew'd  leaves  of  willow  to  refresh  the  air. 

And  with  rich  fumes  his  sullen  senses  cheer'd. 

He  that  had  served  great  Love  with  reverend  heart. 
In  these  old  wounds  worse  wounds  from  him  endures ; 

For  Love  makes  Birtha  shift  with  Death  his  dart, 
And  she  kills  faster  than  her  father  cures. 

Her  heedless  innocence  as  little  knew 

The  wounds  she  gave,  as  those  from  Love  she  too< ) 


I  "Hw  tonger  we  dwell  upon  tlila  noble  but  unflnlabed  monnmeni  of  tlie  leniua  uf  Sir  WOllea. 
SWreMBt,  the  more  doea  our  edmlraUon  of  It  Increeae,  and  we  regret  tbat  the  unjuiit  atteek*  wbleh 
•era  endc  agalnat  a  at  the  time,  (or  whateTcr  else  waa  the  cause,)  prerented  Its  oompletJon.  It 
notwttbatandlnf  the  prophetical  obUvton  to  which  Bishop  Hurd  has,  with  some  acrimony, 
a,  have  been  eattllod  to  •  patent  ofnobiuty,  and  had  tts  name  Inacnbed  upon  the  r»U  a# 
-iM.«r*.tt  MH. 

20* 
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And  Love  lifb  high  each  leeret  shaft  he  drew ; 
Wliich  at  their  stars  he  first  in  triumph  shook 

Love  he  had  lik*df  yet  never  lodg'd  before ; 

But  finds  him  now  a  bold  unquiet  guest ; 
Who  climbs  to  windows  when  we  shut  the  door ; 

And,  entered,  never  lets  the  master  rest* 

So  strange  disorder,  now  he  pines  for  health, 
Makes  him  conceal  this  reveller  with  shame; 

She  not  the  robber  knows,  yet  feels  the  stealth, 
And  never  but  in  songs  had  heard  his  name. 


She,  full  of  inward  questions,  walks  alone. 
To  take  her  heart  aside  in  secret  shade ; 

But  knocking  at  her  breast,  it  seem'd  or  gone 
Or  by  confederacy  was  useless  made ; 

Or  else  some  stranger  did  usurp  its  room ; 

One  so  remote,  and  new  in  every  thought, 
As  his  behavior  shows  him  not  at  home. 

Nor  the  guide  sober  tliat  him  thither  brought 


With  open  ears,  and  ever-waking  eyes. 

And  flying  feet.  Love's  fire  she  from  the  sight 

Of  all  her  maids  does  carry,  as  from  spies ; 

Jealous,  that  what  burns  her,  might  give  them  light. 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  now  does  spend 

In  maids*  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thorght; 

Fond  maids !  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stufi*  would  mend 
Which  Nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought 

She  fasliions  him  she  loved  of  angels  kind, 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ 'd 
To  the  first  fathers  from  th'  Eternal  Mind. 

And  in  sliort  visions  only  are  ei:\joy'(L 

As  eagles  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly, 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Feeling  tlieir  bodies  find  no  rest  so  higli, 

And  tlierefore  perch  on  earthly  tilings  below: 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  tlie  name  which  virgins  fear; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 

A  flection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart ; 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  choir. 

If  I  do  love,  (said  she,)  that  love,  O  Heaven ! 

Your  own  disciple,  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 
Why  should  1  hide  the  passion  you  have  givei^ 

Or  blush  to  show  oflleots  which  you  deerae* 
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And  joa,  my  alter *<!  mother,  (grown  abore 

Gieat  nature,  which  joa  read  and  roTerenoed  here  J 

Chide  not  such  kindness,  as  you  once  cali'd  love, 
When  jou  as  mortal  as  my  father  were. 

This  said,  ber  soul  into  her  breast  retires ; 

With  Loye's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires. 

And  trusts  unanchor*d  hope  in  fleeting  streams : 

Already  thinks  the  duke  her  ovmn  spoused  lord. 

Cured,  and  again  from  bloody  battle  brought, 
Where  all  false  lovers  perished  by  his  sword, 

The'  true  to  heTfor  his  protection  sought 

She  thinks  how  her  imagined  spouse  and  she 
So  much  from  heaven  may  by  her  virtues  gain, 

That  they  by  time  shall  ne'er  o'ertaken  be, 
No  more  than  Time  himself  is  overtaken. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 
That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind. 

Her  cares  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 
(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excused  disease,) 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

Thus  to  herself  in  day-dreams  Birtha  talks: 
The  duke,  (whose  wounds  of  war  are  healthful  grown,) 

To  cure  Love's  wounds,  seeks  Birtha  where  she  walks: 
Whose  wandering  soul  seeks  him  to  cure  her  own. 

Yet  when  her  solitude  he  did  invade. 
Shame  (which  in  maids  is  unexperienced  fear) 

Taught  her  to  wish  night's  help  to  make  more  shades 
That  love  (which  maids  think  guilt)  might  not  appear. 

And  she  had  fled  him  now,  but  that  he  came 

So  like  an  awed  and  conquered  enemy, 
That  he  did  seem  ofienceless,  as  her  shame ; 

As  if  he  but  advanced  for  leave  to  fly. 

^  bis  minor  pieces,  we  have  room  but  for  the  following  beautify] 

80NO. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest. 

And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 
He  takes  this  window  for  the  east ; 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings,— 
Awake,  awake,  the  mom  will  never  rise, 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eye*. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star^ 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes , 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn, 

Then  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawji. 
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MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE.     Died  1678. 

This  ladj  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  was  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  She  early  manifested  a  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits^  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  her  education. 
Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  First,  she  attended  her  when  she  fled  to  France,  dur- 
ing the  civil  commotions ;  and  having  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
at  Paris,  she  there  became  his  wife  in  1645.  Her  lord,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  went  to  Antwei*p  to  reside,  and  found  her  a  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  companion  of  his  long  and  honorable  exile.  At  the  Restora- 
tion they  returned  to  England. 

**  The  labors  of  no  modern  authoress  can  be  compared,  as  to  quantity, 
with  those  of  our  indefatigable  duchess,  who  has  filled  nearly  twelve  vol- 
umes, folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  discourses,  &c. 
Her  writings  show  that  she  possessed  a  mind  of  considerable  power  and  ac- 
tivity, with  much  imagination,  but  not  one  particle  of  judgment  or  taste."' 

MIRTH   AND   MELANODOLT. 

As  I  was  musing  by  myself  alone, 

My  thoughts  brought  several  things  to  work  upon : 

At  last  came  two,  which  diversely  were  drest, 

One  Melancholy,  t'other  Mirth  exprest; 

Here  Melancholy  stood  in  black  array. 

And  Mirth  was  all  in  colors  ftreeh  and  gay. 

Mirth. 

Mirth  laughing  came,  and  running  to  me,  flung 

Her  fat  white  arms  about  my  neck,  there  hung. 

Embraced  and  kiss*d  me  oft,  and  stroked  my  cheek, 

Saying,  she  would  no  other  lover  seek : 

ril  sing  you  songs,  and  please  you  every  day, 

Invent  new  sports  to  pass  the  time  away ; 

ril  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  from  that  thiei| 

Dull  Melancholy,  Care,  or  sadder  Griel^ 

And  make  your  eyes  witli  Mirth  to  overflow; 

With  springing  blood  your  cheeks  soon  fat  shall  ^row ; 

Your  legs  shall  nimble  be,  your  body  light, 

And  all  your  spirits,  like  to  birds  in  flight 

Mirth  shall  digest  your  meat,  and  make  you  strong, 

Shall  give  you  health,  and  your  short  days  prolong ; 

Refuse  me  not,  but  take  me  to  your  wife ; 

For  I  shall  midce  you  happy  all  your  life. 

But  Melancholy,  she  will  make  you  lean, 

Your  cheeks  shall  hollow  grow,  your  jaws  be  seen ; 

Your  eyes  shall  buried  be  within  your  head, 

And  look  as  pale  as  if  you  were  quite  dead; 

I  ^er.  Alexander  Dyce'a  **Sptfctinen»  of  BrlUsh  Poetesses.**    Bead,  also,  a  Tcrjp  tmttSkaat 
•rherlnMrEfertonBrydges's  *•  Imsurtnatlve  Btoffraphy."  In  which  he  remarks,  **aMteoi 
•a  Is  the  alloy  of  absurd  passages  In  many  of  her  ffrace's  composlUons,  there  are  ttw  of  thsm  in 
Hmt*  are  not  proofii  of  an  acthre,  thinking,  original  mind.    Her  imartn^tlon  waa  qvl^ 
■amttlmfs  OTen  beantlftil,  yet  her  taste  appears  to  hare  bent  not  only  waeidttTaMl,  MM* 
••Hiaany  dcfrctlvt 
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8ha*ll  make  you  start  at  ererf  noise  yon  hear, 

And  Tisions  strange  shall  to  your  eyes  appear , 

Thus  would  it  be,  if  you  to  her  ¥i*ere  wed : 

Na/,  better  &i  it  were  that  you  were  dead. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  fi>und ; 

Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small. 

Which  various  shadows  maike  against  the  Mrall. 

^le  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makca 

As  croaking  fit)g8,  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 

The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 

And  shrieking  owls,  which  fly  in  th*  night  alone ; 

The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 

A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about ; 

The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 

Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withaL 

She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 

And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  ^he  takes  delight ; 

In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 

She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

llien  leave  her  to  herself  alone  to  dwell. 

Let  you  an(l  I  in  Mirth  and  Pleasure  swell, 

And  drink  long  lusty  draughts  ftom  Bacchus'  bowl, 

Until  our  brains  on  vaporous  waves  do  roll ; 

Let's  joy  ourselves  in  amorous  delights ; 

There's  none  so  happy  as  the  carpet  knights. 

Melancholy, 
Then  Melancholy,  with  sad  and  sober  face. 
Complexion  pale,  but  of  a  comely  grace. 
With  modest  countenance  thus  soAly  spake 
May  I  so  happy  be  your  love  to  take  ? 
True,  1  am  dull,  yet  by  me  you  shall  know 
More  of  yourself,  and  so  much  wiser  grow; 
1  search  the  depth  and  bottom  of  mankind. 
Open  the  eye  of  ignorance  that's  blind ; 
All  dangers  to  avoid  I  watch  with  care. 
And  do  'gainst  evils  that  may  come  prepare ; 
I  hang  not  on  inconstant  fortune's  wheel, 
Nor  yet  with  unresolving  doubts  do  reel ; 
1  shake  not  with  the  terrors  of  vain  fears. 
Nor  is  my  mind  fill'd  with  nnuseful  cares ; 
1  do  not  spend  my  time,  like  idle  Mirth, 
Which  only  happy  is  just  at  her  birth ; 
And  seldom  lives  so  long  as  to  be  old. 
But  if  she  doth,  can  no  affections  hold ; 
Mirth  good  for  nothing  is,  like  weeds  doth  grow, 
Or  such  plants  as  cause  madness,  reason's*  foe. 
Her  face  with  laughter  cnunples  on  a  heap. 
Which  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploughs  furrows  deep  { 
Her  eyes  do  water,  and  her  skin  turns  red. 
Her  mouth  doth  gape,  teeth  bare,  like  one  that's  dead  i 
She  fulsome  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all, 
Offers  herself^  and  comes  before  a  call; 
Her  house  is  built  upon  the  golden  sands. 
Yet  no  foundation  has,  whe»*eon  it  stands; 
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A  palace  ^  and  of  a  great  resorc, 

It  makes  a  noise,  and  gives  a  loud  report, 

Tet  underneath  the  roof  disasters  lie, 

Beat  down  the  house,  and  many  killed  thereby : ' 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun. 

Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 

In  summers  hot,  down  in  a  shade  I  lie, 

My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 

I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fVesh  green  grass, 

In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  oflen  pass ; 

Walk  up  the  hills,  where  rotmd  I  prospects  see. 

Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 

Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go, 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low , 

In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  fh>sts  come  on, 

Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone : 

Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within. 

Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure  and  clear  Oram  sin ; 

And  there  1  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace. 

Not  fiird  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase; 

I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures, 

No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  iutreasures. 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone. 

Yet  better  loved  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 

And  though  my  face  ill-favor "d  at  first  sight, 

AHer  acquaintance  it  will  give  delight 

Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be, 

Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

OF   THE    THEME   OF   LOVE 

0  Love,  how  thou  art  tired  out  with  rhyme ! 
Thou  art  a  tree  whereon  all  poets  climb ; 
And  from  thy  branches  every  one  takes  some 
Of  thy  sweet  fruit,  which  Fancy  feeds  upon. 
But  now  thy  tree  is  left  so  bare  and  poor, 
That  they  can  hardly  gather  one  plum  more. 

THE   FUNERAL   OF   CALAMITY. 

Calamity  was  laid  on  Sorrow's  hearse, 
And  coverings  had  of  melnncholy  verse  ; 
Compassion,  a  kind  friend  did  moui*ning  go. 
And  tears  about  the  corpse,  ns  flowers,  strow« 
A  garland  of  deep  sighs,  by  Pity  made, 
Upon  Calamity's  sad  corpse  was  laid ; 
Bells  of  complaints  did  ring  it  to  the  grave, 
Poets  of  iLonument  of  fame  it  gave. 
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JOHN  MILTON.     1608—1674. 

It  not  each  great,  each  anilable  Mom 
or  dMslc  agea,  tn  thy  Milton  met  I 
A  genloa  anlveraal  aa  hla  theme; 
Astonlahlng  aa  Chaoa ;  aa  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Edea  fUr ;  aa  Hearen  aubiims. 

Tiioiiaos 


Hor  aecond  ■•,  that  rode  anblima 

Upon  the  aeraph-^lnga  of  Ecataay, 

The  aecreta  ofth*  abyaa  to  spy. 
I      Be  paaa'd  the  flaming  bounda  of  place  and 
J     The  liTtag  Throne,  the  aapphlre-blaae^ 
<      Where  angala  tren^le  while  they  gaae^ 
I      Be  aaw;  but,  bteated  with  ezceM  of  light, 

CToaed  hla  eyea  In  endleaa  night.  Oeat. 

Thy  aonl  waa  like  a  »tar,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Thoa  hadat  a  roioe,  whoae  aoand  waa  like  the  acai 
Pure  aa  the  naked  heavens,  maJesUc,  flree ; 
lo  dldat  thon  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  eheerfbl  godUneaa :  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  dutlea  on  heraelf  did  lay.  • 

Woanawoam. 

above  all  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  and.  in  learning,  invention,  ana 
ty,  without  an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  stands 
diLTOir.  He  was  bom  in  London,  December  9,  1608.  His  ilither. 
as  a  scrivener,  and  who  had  suffered  much  for  conscience'  sake,  doubt- 
!used  into  his  son  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  which  made 

subsequent  years,  the  bulwark  of  that  holy  cause  in  England.     He 

0  early  instructed  in  music,  to  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that 
s  and  harmony  of  his  versification  which  distinguished  him  as  much 
learning  and  imagination.  His  early  education  was  condircted  with 
ire.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  leav- 
university,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  he  retired 
lOuse  of  his  father,  who  had  relinquished  business,  and  had  purchased 

1  property  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.     Here  he  lived  five  years, 
g  his  time  most  assiduously  to  classical  literature,  making  the  well- 
remark  that  he  **  cabbd  itot  how  latb  hs  cams  ikto  litb,  oitlt 

m  CAXB  PIT."  While  in  the  university  he  had  written  his  grand 
I  on  the  Nativity,  any  one  verse  of  which  was  sufficient  to  show  tliat 
emd  great  light  was  about  to  rise  on  £ngli.'?h  poetry  •"  and  there,  at  his 
,  he  wrote  his  " Comus,'  and  « Lycidas,"  his  "  L'Allegro,"  and  « II  Pen- 

and  his  **  Arcades." 

338  he  went  to  Italy,  the  most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever 
her  classical  shores.  Here  his  society  was  courted  by  **  the  choicest 
wits,"  and  he  visited  Galileo,*  tlien  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition.  On 
im  home,  he  opened  a  school  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  with 
isiduity  to  the  business  of  instruction.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entere 
i  religious  disputes  of  the  day,  engaging  in  the  controversy  singta- 

against  all  the  royalists  and  prelates ;  and  though  numbering  duncnig 


i  •*The  Tuscan  artist.'*    Paaradiae  Lost,  book  1.  Une  Ml. 
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his  antagonists  such  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Archhishop  Usher,  proTing  him 
self  equal  to  them  all.  In  1643  he  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell 
a  high  royalist ;  but  the  connection  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  his  wife  beini 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  loftiness  and  puri^  of  the  poet's  chanc 
ter.  In  1649  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  under  Cromwell,  whkl 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  failing,  owing  to  the  *<  wearisom« 
studies  and  midnight  watchings"  of  his  youth.  The  last  remains  of  it  wen 
sacrificed  in  the  composition  of  his  **  Defensio  Populi,"  (Defence  of  the  Pec 
pie  of  England;)  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1652  he  was  totally  blind 
•*  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon."  At  the  Restoration  he  wa 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  till  the  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  release* 
him  from  danger.  He  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  study,  and  espc 
cially  to  the  composition  of  «« Paradise  Lost."  The  idea  of  this  unequalle< 
poem  was  probably  conceived  as  early  as  1642.  It  was  published  in  1661 
For  the  first  and  second  editions  the  blind  poet  received  but  the  sum  of  fiv* 
pounds  each !  In  1671  he  produced  his  **  Paradise  Regained,"  and  **  Samsoi 
Agonistes."  A  long  sufferer  from  an  hereditary  disease,  his  life  was  nov 
drawing  to  a  Close.  His  mind  was  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and  he  diet 
without  a  struggle,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the  works  of  iM 
"  greatest  of  great  men,"  as  essays  almost  numberless  may  be  found  upon  hi 
life  and  writings.'  His  chief  poetical  works  are— 1.  His  **  Paradise  hostj^  h 
twelve  books,  which  is  an  account  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  fin 
parents.  2.  **  Paradise  Regained,"  in  four  books,  depicting  the  temptation  am 
triumph  of  **  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  3.  **  Samson  Age 
nistes,"'  a  dramatic  poem,  relating  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  great  chanr 
pion  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  period  of  his  blindness  to  the  catastrophe  ths 
ended  in  his  death.     4.  **Lycidas,"  a  monody  on  tlie  death  of  a  belove 

1  The  l»MtecUttoii  of  Milton'*  poetry  Is  that  of  Todd:  London,  1109,  7  Tola.  This  eontalaa  the  li 
vataeble  vertal  Index.  Another  excellent  edition  haa  been  edited  by  Sir  Eierton  Brydcca,  la  •  toKj 
the  flfit  vohune  of  which  la  taken  up  with  hla  UKe,  written  wtth  that  taate  and  dlaertmloathm  ao  cSi 
noteflatlo  of  the  author,  to  whom  Engllab  literature  la  under  laaUng  obligatlona.  The  beat  c* 
Hon  of  hia  proae  worka  la  by  Bynunons,  7  vols.  tro.  Hla  proae  and  poetry  have  been  pabUahed 
London  In  one  large  royal  tvo.  An  edition  of  hla  proae  worka  haa  been  edited  tn  thla  eoantry  I 
the  Bev.  BoAia  W.  Oriawold.  An  eloquent  Eaaay  on  Milton  nuiy  be  Ibund  In  Maoaahiy*e  Mlaeell 
nlea;  another  la  the  BetroapectlTe  Review,  xlv.  ttt;  and  another  In  the  London  CUiaftcrt^  xss.^ 
It.  In  the  fbUowlnr  nmabera  of  the  Spectator,  Addlaon  haa  writtpn  a  aertaa  of  adwlntfite  erttkfea* 
•n  the  •*Faradlae  Loatt**  les,  M7,  ITS,  S79,  and  ao  on  Ibr  fifteen  more  nunbera,  at  lalenrala  «f  ata 
being  pttbUahed  every  Saturday.  In  No.  76  of  the  Observer,  by  Cumberland,  there  an  aooM  w— rt 
upon  the  **  Samaon  Agonlatea.**  Conaolt,  alao,  Hallam'a  *'  Literature  of  Europe;'*  and  read  ■■  ad«l 
rahle  artkle  on  Mitton  In  Dr.  Channing*a  worka. 

Of  Johnaon'a  "LUb.**  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea  Justly  remarka:  "Itls  written  In  a  bad,  walUiiwt.  as' 
rven  vulgar  aplrlt.  The  language  la  aometimea  coarse,  and  the  humor  pedantic  aad  groas.  t^ 
erttldam  on  the  Faimdlae  Lost  la  powerfhl  and  grand :  the  crlUdsm  on  the  other  poeaa  la 
tUae,  and  execrable  -/fi^srtiig  Bkagrtfkf,  i.  U9.  Of  Addison's  **Baaay,**  the  m 
**It  ought  to  be  auidled  and  almoat  got  by  heart  by  every  cultivated  mind  whMi 
BngUtfa  tangnage.  It  la  in  all  reapecta  a  maatrrly  perfbrmanoei  Jnat  In  thooghl,  (kill  of  i 
the  flneat  aenalbtUty,  eloquent  and  beautlflil  In  composition,  widely  learned,  and  ao  clearly  ( 
tory  of  the  tme  prlndplea  of  poetry,  that  whoever  la  maater  of  then  cannot  ■rM*%^  fn  hla< 
of  poetical  martt.  It  pnta  Milton  above  all  other  poeu  on  aoch  teata  aa  caaaot  ba 
2#h,t»l. 

•  That  Is,  "the  ehaapton,**  **the  combatant,"  from  the  Oreek  mywmrrm,  (^psaiiM^)  ■■• 
atthepobUci 
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nd,  (Mr.  Edward  ICing,)   who   was   shipwrecked   in   the  Irish  Sea. 

•^L'AUegro,"  an  ode  to  mirth.    6.  «*Il  Penseroso,"  an  oife  to  melancholy. 

■Comna,  a  maslc,^'  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  cr«*ation  of  the  imainna- 

»  ind  fimcy  in  English  literature.     8.  "Arcades,*'*  a  part  of  i^  mask 

•Hymn  on  the  Nativity."     10.  «  Sonnets." 

ODS   ON   THE   MORNIKO   OF   OHRIST's   NATiyiTT^* 

I. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin-Mother  bom, 

Oar  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring ; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

II. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufierable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal-Unity, 

He  laid  aside ;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

III. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afibrd  a  present  to  the  Inlant  Grod  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  stram, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode. 
Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  ail  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright! 

IV. 

i     See  how  firom  far  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet ; 
O  run,  prevent  them  with'  thy  humble  ode, 

I  And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 

-  Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire. 
From  out  his  secret  altar  toiich'd  with  hallo w'd  fire. 


>"  that  H,  the  Aradlui  abepheniit  of  oovne,  It  ta  of  a  pastonl  charMt«r. 
K  li  wcoiBwtad  that  thla  plee«  wn  prodnoed  by  the  aathor  at  the  ttge  of  twenCyHme,  aO 
of  tKHBftmi  aenalMllty,  mutt  pon  oyer  tt  with  deMfhted  wonder.  The  Tlfor,  Um 
oftheooneepUon;  the  fbroe  and  maturity  of  languase;  the  bound,  the 
the  thonderlnf  roll  of  the  metre;  the  larrenese  of  the  vlewa ;  the  extent  oc  the 
I  the  eolw  and  awftil  tonee;  the  enUiusiBam,  and  a  oertain  apell  In  the  epltheta,  whidi  pala 
ar  Into  a  atate  of  atyalRloua  excitement^— all  theae  may  be  better  felt  than 

SI 
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t. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  Wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lief  ( 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doflTd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour 

IT. 

No  war,  or  battlers  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung , 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  bgf. 

T. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  oharmed  miTa 

VI. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence*; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer,  that  often  warned  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,*and  bid  them  §tk 

Tin. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e'er  die  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  than, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy 

IX. 

When  such  music  sweet       • 
Their  hearts  and*  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook  * 
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BivineljT-WBrbled  TOice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  tlieb  souls  in  blissful  rapture  tiK>k : 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  closa. 

XIX. 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  Toice  or  hideous  hum  • 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  wordt  leceiving. 
Apollo  ftom  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  diyine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetio  celL 

XX. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sigliing  sent:   . 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  Nymphs,  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets,  mourn 

XXI. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Aflrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 

XXVII. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  bless'd 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  ii?,  our  tedious  song  sliould  here  have  ending: 
Heaven  8  youngest>teemed  star 
Hadi  flx'd  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending. 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Brighvhamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

LYCID^g.* 

*  IhU  Monody^  the  author  bewaUt  a  learned  friendy  unfortwMtely  dnmmtd  m  so 
paatag*  from  Cheater  on  the  Irish  teat^  1637 :  and  by  oaxuion  firetetti  the  mM 
tf  <mr  eorrupted  clergy^  then  in  their  highth. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  m3rTtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere. 


I  TMi  Fona  waa  mmde  upon  the  qnlbitumte  and  antlmely  death  of  Mr.  Edwanl  King,  mb  of  Sm 
)jkB  Kins.  SeereUry  ft>r  Ireland,  a  ftsUow  eoUegten  and  Intimate  Mend  of  Kltton,  wbo^  aa  be  waa 
MHT  ta  vtett  Ua  nrlationa  In  Ireland,  waa  drowned,  Aufuat  I*,  iisr,  In  Uie  Mth  year  of  tan  age.  be 
Bavtott  baa  obaanred,  that  Lfeldaa  la  wMh  gnat  jadgmaot  onda  of  the  paatocal  Und,  aa  both  Mr. 
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I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude; 

And.  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year :  9 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dearj 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  and  biuld  the  loAy  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,  lb 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring  I 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse: 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn ;  20 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  tlie  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  hlL 
Together  both,  ere  the  liigh  lawns  appear'd  25 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn. 
We  drove  afield ;  and  both  tc^ether  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fVesh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star,  diat  rose  at  evening,  bffght,  30 

Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

King  snd  MUton  bad  keen  desired  fbr  holy  orden  and  tbe  pastoral  oare^  whidi  glvea  a  ff^lH^r  pr^ 
prlety  to  aeTenJ  patiages  In  it. 

Addlaon  sajrs,  **  that  be  who  dealm  to  know  whether  he  baa  a  tme  taata  tor  bktorj  ornot,  dWi^ 
eonslder  whether  he  la  plnued  wtth  Llvy**  manner  of  t^lnr  a  atory;  ao,  porhapa  K  wmy  ha  aaldU 
that  he  who  winbea  to  know  wheUier  he  baa  a  true  taste  fbr  poetry  or  not  abonld  CMwakUif  wheCtev 
ke  la  hlffhly  delighted  or  not  with  the  perusal  of  Mllton'a  Lyddaa.**— /.  Wmftmt. 

*•  Whatever  stem  grandeur  Milton's  two  cptoa  and  his  drama,  written  In  hla  latter  4ay%  cshMCS 
hy  whatever  divine  Invention  they  are  created;  Lycidas  and  Comns  have  a  0iieney,  a  awectnaa^  • 
■lelody,  a  yonthAjl  freshness,  a  dewy  brlghtnasa  of  description,  wbidi  those  gigaotla  pocoM  have  net 

The  prime  charm  of  poetry,  the  nipMlty  and  the  novelty,  yet  the  natural  aMOdatlon  of  beaa- 

tlAil  Ideas,  is  pre-emlncnUy  exhibited  In  Lycidas  ^  and  It  strikes  me,  that  there  Is  no  poem  of  MOtoo, 
to  which  the  pastoral  and  rural  Imagery  is  so  breathing,  so  brilliant,  and  ao  new  aa  thla.**- 
Jrydlpn. 

**l  shall  never  eease  to  consider  this  monody  as  the  sweet  eflbslon  of  a  moat  poetto  aad  I 
adnd;  entitled  as  well  by  Ita  beauUfbl  mekxly  as  by  the  frequent  grandanr  «r  Ita 
Aflguagei  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  admiraUon.**— TMd. 

Line  t.    This  Is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  unripe  age  of  his  fMend,  in  whIdi  death  **i 
haiaa  belbre  the  mellowing  year." 

L.  IS.    "The  sacred  well,"  Helicon. 

L.  Sf.    **From  the  regularity  of  his  pursuits,  the  purity  of  his  pteasniva.  Ma 
general  atmpUclty  of  life,  MUton  habitually  became  an  early  riser;  hence  he  gained  aa 
with  the  beanties  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  ftnequenUy  contemplated  with  dellgkl, 
Ibra  80  repeatedly  described  in  all  their  various  appearances.**— r.  IFs 

L  t7.    •*  We  drove  afleld.**  that  ia,  we  drove  our  flocka  alMd. 

t  M.   Tka  "sultry  horn,**  Is  the  sharp  hum  of  this  iaaaot  at  1 
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Rongfa  Satjrrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  eloren  hael 

From  the  glad  lound  would  not  be  absent  kmg ;  35 

And  old  DamoetaB  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O,  the  heavy  change,  now  thuu  art  gona, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  I 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown,  40 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  hazel  copses  green. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen. 
Fanning  their  jojrous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  46 

Or  tain^worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  vrardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white-thom  bk>ws ;— 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  k>ss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep  50 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  f 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  jrour  old  bards,  the  famous  Sj^ruids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.  )0 

Ay  me  I  I  fondly  dream  I 

Had  ye  been  there— 4br  what  could  that  have  donef 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself^  for  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament,  60 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  f 

Alasl  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade,  6b 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  NesBra's  hair? 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,  70 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
Bkit  the  fidr  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

And  slits  the  thln-spon  life.    <*  But  not  the  praise,** 


ff*   *TMt  bant  li  M  oMfnlSemit  M  a  ta  tflbeUnf .**— H^  #. 
I  li  h&n  Msrtsat  nrptwnw.  tnm  !■  pttnni  Irr  ttw  Ihrnntwimm.  wlwiw 

'LfeUM,Mspo«t,la  ter«tMttl]reompu«d  wMliOrpteMt  tlwy  wmksUi 

Ll^as.    'IfollBM  httT«kMB  BOTv  ofteBflltad,ndB0i«pop«i]BrthuitlMM; 


LilL   oBnaBoCttepnlM,-"  tlMtiiibattte  pnlwla  BOC  IntereeptoA.    •* While  tte  po< In  «• 
,  li  mowWrtt  M  tlw  vaeertalntr  of  homui  Ufc^  PiMitaB  latwjw  wMi  • 

't  IM  UwB,  In  aa  sbnipt  MiS  «lllpaoBl 
nd  npotoflMa  to  Ida  mini  If  OM^  «r  In  ( 
,  and  MlnataH,  thn  wliSifnUti  ttrmmm  of  IraMlle  aoof^  tar  taTtnt  m 

ai» 
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Phcsbus  replied,  and  touch*d  my  trerablinj  ««»•, 
^  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
'  Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies; 
But  lives  and  spreaids  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  wimess  of  all-judging  Jove : 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honor'd  flood. 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeda. 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea : 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  f 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  fVom  his  dimgeon  stray'd ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd ; 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  riggM  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 
.  Ah!  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge f 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake : 
How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  yoimg  swain, 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  f 

Llnetl.    Mine  ftlon  winds,**  that  la,  the  cnMl  wind*. 

L.M.    <«  A  beaked  promontory^  la  one  pntfecClns  like  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

L.  tS.    •*  Hippotades,**  a  patronymic  noan,  tbe  aon  of  Hlppotaa,  that  la,  JMaa. 

X*.  1*1.  The  shipwreck  waa  ooeaaloned  not  by  a  storm,  but  by  tha  ablp^  belaff  suit  9m 
wiTtgaHon. 

L.  IM.  ••Carnns."  Tills  Is  the  rhrer  Cam,  oa  the  bonier*  of  whl^  was  the  Vntmntiw 
bridge,  where  Lyddas  was  educated. 

L.  IM.  The"halry  mantle**  Joined  with  the**  aedge  bonnet*  may  mean  the  mahforraai 
iiT  the  Gam ;  and  the  •'Osuraa  dim**  refbr.  It  is  thought,  to  the  IndlsUnct  and  dusky  aCreaka  « 
jcavas  or  flairs  when  dried. 

L.  i«t.    **The  pilot  of  the  QalOean  take,**  the  apostle  Ftter. 

Im  114.    He  here  animadverts  on  tbe  endowments  of  the  diurch,  at  the  same  tfaa  las 

IMS  they  were  shared  by  thoee  only  who  sought  the  eawluments  of  the  sacred  oaea»  to  thaa 

f  a  karnad  and  eonadcntlons  clergy.   ThaalaFaradlsaLost,lT.  ita,alliidlagtolila^ksi 

•o  domb  tMs  flnt  grand  tblef  Into  Ood^  Mil 
■o  slMO  ado  Ma  ckonk  lawd 
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Of  odiar  eare  tbejr  little  reokoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers*  feas^ 

And  shore  away  the  worth/  bidden  guest  1 

Blind  months!  that  scarce  ttiemselyes  know  how  to  hokl 

A  sheep-hook,  or  hare  leam'd  aught  else  the  least  120 

That  to  the  fiuthful  herdsman^s  art  belongs! 

What  recks  it  them  f    What  need  they  f    They  are  s^ed ; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed ;  125 

But,  swoin  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  drs  w, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  ibul  contagion  spread : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed : 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  130 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  135 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart^tar  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers,  140 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  fireaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daflbcliliies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,  150^ 


a^  to  M»  StataBdilBinM^  wrtttm  Ib  IMI,  Im  tappltaitM  C  omw«a 

To  MT*  ttm  fltniMleBM  from  tte  paw 

or  lilreltiiff  wotT«%  whOM  goapel  la  tlwlr  maw. 

IlMlSi.  •leraBiMr ta thtn, iMiH maagnu  oAaenuuialplpaofalnwlaf 
fkiflPa  'tSMta  ifim  *  "^i*.  WmHtiu 

Uias.    •llolkiat  aati.**   By  thla  MOtOB  daulj  altadaa  to  thoaa  ynlataa  sad  ctany  af  dm 
MMmA  Omnh  wko  aalofod  ftt  aalarlaa  wataoat  partOrmtaff  any  dotiaai  wte  "ahaawil,  dm  aaaai 
iHaotftaitkaaB." 

L.  tsa  ISl.  « la  tlMaalliiaa  oar  author  anildpataa  tte  aaaeiitloii  of  ArakUahopLaad  toys  *< 
tuifia4«BCiB^*ttatls,tteau;  InalnuaUiiv  ttat  hia  daaUi  wonM  raoMvo  an  grtaraaeta  la 
■ad  Bomplita  Ite  itSirmatlon  of  tte  chnreh.**— T.  Wmfttm.  Tte  aenaaoT  ttepaaaofa  ia,«BaftttaM 
vnaooBtaaaaadof  tteaarvUa;  tteazelaafcband,  totateoCtteteadoT  him  wtohaa  haoB  tte 
paaA  ahattor  of  thaaa  eormptloiM  of  tte  goap^   Thia  wfD  te  dona  hy  ona  atrofcA.** 

L.  tSS.    **ThatahniBhthy  streaiiM,**ttetl«,thBiaUeiioad  my  paatoralpoatry.    Tte 
li  BOW  to  ratorn  wMh  all  har  atora  of  raral  Imagary.    •'Tte  taBagary  hara  hi  firam  tte 


LlSH    "Vaa^^tBtteaanaaor  tohaaat,  to  iBhaMt.   iaa  BhlllwaD'a**DlatlaHtfyor 
hwlBdBl  Woc^"  1  TOIa.  tro. 
LOB.   ■awBitria iwaithy, haiQWB.  Tte^agataf laaalladtte«aw«rtiOlBr,»hy 
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To  strew  die  laureate  hearse  where  Ljroid  lies. 

For,  80  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  fiilse  surmise. 

Ay  me  I  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  &r  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd ,  1 55 

MThether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  tows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  160 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Ba]rona's  hold ; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  mitk : 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth.  165 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  mcMre; 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore  170 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  wares ; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  175 

And  hears  the  unezpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  bless'd  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies. 

That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move,  180 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  Yub  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more : 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  tihalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.  185 


line  1S4.   •*At  me  I"    "Here,'*  Mr.  Duntter  obserret,  "Uie  bnrst  of  grtef  ti  iaJftiltlyl 
when  properly  oonnecied  wlUi  what  preoedet  It  and  to  wMch  It  reflBra.** 

L.  IM.    **  MoMtrona  world,'*  Umt  la,  the  aea,  the  world  of  monatera. 

It.  MS.  **  BeDenta,"  Uw  name  of  a  Oomteh  slant  On  tiie  aonUiweatam  aheraa  of  CannroO  I 
la  a  atnpendona  pile  of  rock-work  called  Uie  **  giant's  chair;"  and  not  tu  from  Laikd*a  Bad  la  i 
«matranfentlQpra))eotlonofrockoaUed8t.Mlohael'alfoont  Iherewaaatradlttoathattlw**' 
sf  St.  lfld«ol,  acatad  on  this  eraf ,  appeaaed  to  aome  bermlta.  TheaenaeofthlaltiM  and  tksi 
toi^  taken  wlUi  the  preceding^  la  this  :—**  Let  erery  flower  be  atxvwed  on  the  hearae  wki 
llaa,  ao  to  flatter  ooraelvea  for  a  moment  wlUi  the  notion  that  hia  corpee  la  preaaat;  md  tMi^  (ak 
aMi)  whUa  the  aaas  are  waftlns  It  here  and  there^  wheUter  beyond  the  Hebrldaa  or  near  tha  iharaa 
aC  OomivaU,  ke.'* 

L.  IIS.    xNamanooa**  U  marked  In  the  early  edlUona  of  lleroator'a  AUaa  aa  ta  OalMfii,  mm  9m 
aortkwaat  coast  af  Spain,  near  Cape  Plnlaterre.    Bayona  la  the  strong  castle  of  Uie  yraail^  te  Ika 
•stremltyofFnuicek  near  the  Pyreneea.    In  that  aaoM  atlaa  thia  eastta  aaakaa  a ' 
I  figure. 

L.  Its.    ••Uerelsanapostrophe  to  the  angel  Michael,  aeated  on  the  gnaided  monut    'Ok 

uii  lOBger  seaward  to  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  t  rather  torn  yoor  eyea  to  anoftar  afejaeti 
kwk  homeward  or  landward ;  look  towards  your  own  coast  now,  and  vtew  wtth  pit^  tkt 
•C  taa  iMpwvKkMi  Lyddas  floaUng  thtther.' "— T.  WmHm. 

L.  ISI     •*  And  wipe  the  tean  Ibr  erer  from  hU  eyea."— /ss.  ut.  •;  Ars.  Tfl.  17. 
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Thus  iang  th«  uncouth  twain  to  the  oaks  and  riUS| 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  grnj ; 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  Tarious  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  bills,  190 

And  now  was  dropp'd  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

SCENE   FROM   COMUS.* 

ji  wild  wood,     Thi  lady  enteri. 

Lady,  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true^ 
My  best  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill*managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  SMrlird  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers;*  3ret,  01  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 


L.  ISS.    By  ''■topa"  MUton  btre  means  wbat  we  now  call  tbe  holes  %.:  m  Sate  or  may  ■; 


L.  ISt.  Tlila  to  a  Doric  lay,  beeanae  Tbeocrltu  and  Moiehiu  bad  reepecttreiy  wrtttea  a  booolle  oa 
tke  deatba  of  Dapbnls  and  Blon. 

iTteUbleofCoaraatotbta.  A  beantlftil  bkly,  attended  by  her  two  bratben,  to  Joamejing  throngli 
•  dreary  wood.  The  brother*  beoome  Mparated  flrom  thetr  sUter,  who  to  met  by  Conma,  the  god  of 
tow  pieaeuret,  who,  wttb  bto  fbUowen,  bold*  tato  orgtee  tn  the  nigbt  He  addreMes  her  In  the  dl^ 
character  of  a  peaMnt,  bat  the  reatota  aU  bto  arte,  and  CotniM  and  bto  crew  are  pot  to  fflgbt  by 
nChera,  who  come  tn  thne  to  rewne  their  atoter.  The  object  of  the  poem  to  to  ebow  the  tan 
of  tme  Ttrtae  and  chastity  to  trtamph  over  all  the  aaaaulta  of  wlekedneaa;  or,  to  the  languaga 


That  Ttotne  never  win  be  moTed, 
Tbongb  lewdnees  court  a  In  a  shape  of  beaven. 

*•  aaya  Sir  Bgerton  Brydgea,  ** to  the  tnTention  ofa  beantltal  Ikble,  enrkhed  wtth  abadowy 

and  Ttolonary  deUgbta:  every  line  and  word  to  pure  poetry,  and  the  aentlmenta  are  as  exquW 

tte  Imases.    It  to  a  oompoattlon  which  no  pen  but  MOton'a  could  have  prodnoed.**    It  aeems 

i  aoddcnbi^  event  whldi  ocenrred  to  the  famOy  of  MUton'a  patron,  John  Egerton,  Karl  of 

;  then  keepinc  hta  eoort  at  Lodlow  caatle,  gave  birth  to  Uito  fiUde.    The  eartfa  two  aona 

.Lady  AUea,  were  henlgbt<<d,  and  loat  their  way  to  Heywood^breet;  and  the  two  torn* 

to  esptore  tbebr  path,  left  the  atater  alonc^  to  a  track  of  eoontry  mddy  te- 

the  poet  latoad  a  aupcratraotare  of  eneb  Sdry  veils  aad  poeUoal 

equalled. 

on  tNw  A«i;  •*be  to  health.'*    It  was  andenttythe  pisdgewovd  to 

to  the  modem  **yonr  heatth.**    The  bowl  In  which  the  liquor  wae  preeentad 

aadas  tt  was  peculiar  to  seenee  of  revehy  Mid  Ihsttvlty,  ths  tarmwanai 

I        iB  ttaa  basame  ayoonymoos  with  fleaatlng  and  oaroualng.    Thus,  to  Shakspeare^  Ijkdy  Maebetli  4» 

«|H«B  that  she  win  **oonvlnee  (that  to,  overpower)  the  two  chamberlains  of  Duncan  with  wlaa  sad 

1/*  and  Bea  Joason,  givtng  an  aooonat  of  a  rural  Ssast,  says : 

The  Tout  orrarsl  talk  oome  thronging  In, 
Tbdr  mdeneee  then  to  thought  no  sliv- 
The  JoDy  iBSMel  walks  ths  often  round* 
lad  to  thair  caps  thair  oaraa  ars  drowa^ 


■«mM 
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I  oaimot  liilloo  to  my  brothera,  but 
Such  noiie  as  I  caii  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 
ru  venture;  for  my  new-enliven*d  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  fiur  off. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  livest  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet^mbroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 
O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere  t 
So  majrst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
^.nd  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmoniea. 

Enter  Comui, 

Comut.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth*s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  f 
Sure  sometliing  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  tliey  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darluiess,  till  it  smiled !     I  have  ofV  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  tlie  prison'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium:  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soA  applause : 
Tet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luli'd  Uiq  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now. — ^I'U  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen. — Hail,  foreign  wonder  I  * 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dweirst  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan ;  by  blest  song 


t  "Tha  Mnga  of  thla  poem  are  of  a  itngiilar  flBlldty ;  they  are  OBbroken  atraaaaa  of  eaqaWla 
t«yt  fttliar  liaagliiaf fro  or  deacrtptiye,  wlUi  a  danoe  of  bumtters  which  aonnda  llko  atiM 
matanoB,  the  Lady's  aonf  to  Kctao.**— .tfrydfm. 

•  M  Oonina'a  addiwai  to  the  lady  la  exocvdlnrly  hoaoUfkil  In  every  raapaet ;  but  all  rmdmt  «■ 
knowladffa  that  the  style  of  It  la  modi  raised  by  the  oxpreaskm  *onleaa  Uie  foddcaa^'  aa 
•spreeaion,  onostial  la  our  langoace,  thoosh  eonunon  comui^  la  Oreak  and  IsOa.    Bol  if  «■ 
koiuaapaiidaay. 'unlessthoabeaatthaioldaeai  bow  flat  and  taalpld  wooU  tt  SMka  Ikt 
iltiou,  compared  wita  what  It  Is.**— £ortf 
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Forbiddiiig  eTerjr  blaak  unkindly  fiv 

To  tonch  the  protperoai  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 
XoMf.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  it  lost  that  prmisa 

That  IS  addressed  to  unattending  ears ; 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 

How  to  regain  ray  severed  company, 

Corapell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 

To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Com.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thusf 

Ladjf.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  lea  vie  labyrinth. 

Com.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering  guideof 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  tur£ 

Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  f 

Lady.  To  seek  i*  the  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring. 

Com.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady  1 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick  return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  ihooL 

Lady.  How  easy  my  mUfortune  is  to  hit  I 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need  f 

Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  9t  youthful  bloom  f 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  lips. 

Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labored  ox 

In  his  loose  traces  fTO«ii-the  furrow  came. 

And  the  swink'd '  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 

That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 

Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots : 

Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood : 

I  took  it  for  a  fiiery  vision 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  ^he  element, 

That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live. 

And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds.    I  was  awe-stniol^ 

And,  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipp'd ;  if  those  you  seek, 

It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 

To  help  you  find  them. 
Lady.  Grentle  villager, 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  f 
Com,  Due  west  \t  rises  fkom  this  shrubby  point 
Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  supposSi 

In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 

Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 

Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet 
Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  greeui 
V  Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bosky  bourn  fh>m  side  to  side. 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighborhood ; 

And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 

Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 

Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  luw-roosted  lark 

From  her  thatched  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwise, 

I  oan  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 

But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 

ItU  fiurther  quest 

1  •••wliili*d,*  1.  •.  tired,  MlgMA. 
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£ac%.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  vroid, 

And  trust  th/  honest  offered  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  raflers,  than  in  tapestry  hails 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it- 
Eye  m%  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength )— Shepherd,  lead  on. 

INVOCATION   TO   LIGHT.* 

Hail,  holy  Light !  offspring  of  heayen  first-bom. 
Or  of  the  Eternal  oo-etemal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed?>  since  (Sod  is  ligh^ 
And  neyer  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  efliuence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  tbon  rather  pure  ethereal  stream,* 
Whose  fountain  \i^o  shall  tell  f  *    Before  the  son. 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing. 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn ;  while  in  my  flight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  tlie  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  tlie  flowery  brooks  beneath,* 
That  wash  thy  haUow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  iate, 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 


1  "Tbto  wlebftcd  eomplalot.  with  whldi  MOtoo  opens  the  thIM  took, 
wMch  toire  toon  ghrm  Itr—Mmmm. 

•  Ttat  Is,  may  I,  wtttont  bluM,  oOl  ttoe  tto  oo-etcnui  bam  of  tlw  Btarnsi  Ood. 

•  Ur  nttatr  do«t  Utoa  hcur  tbiM  addfwa,  doat  Uwn  raUwr  to  toealM,^ 
«  AataJobuwtiLlt,  "WlieralatlMway  whoraUgMdwdlethr* 

•  Xodron  andnott.    **H«itffl  waapleaMd  toatadyUiebaaiiUeaortlw 
oat  daligtil  waa  la  tlw  toaf*  or  Mob,  In  the  holy  iBrlptafiaa,  md  In 
rUa  to  tba  aooar  eftlw  yaaaaf  atrlppad  of  Ma  poaCtaal  oraaaaata.'*->, 
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Blind  Thaniyris,  anJ  blind  Mseunides,* 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  walceftil  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  sliadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer  s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  lair, 

Presented  Mrith  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  radier  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  mward,  and  the  mind  tlirough  all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight 


EVE^S   ACCOUNT   OF    HER   CREATION. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed, 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  (Vom  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved. 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven:  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared. 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back. 
It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  returned. 
Pleased  it  returned  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  flx'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  warn'd  me :  *^  What  thou  seeit. 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  follow  me, 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
1  ny  coming  and  thy  aod  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art :  him  thou  shalt  ei\joy 


1  Itooakles  la  Homer.  Thamyrto  waa  a  Thradan,  and  Invented  flie  Doric  mood  or  meaanva. 
Hreaiaa  and  Phtneoa,  the  fbrmer  a  Tbeban,  flie  latter  a  king  of  Arcadia,  were  fiunona  Mind  barda  sf 
Mttfirity.  MlllOB  uaeo  the  word  •^ptophet'*  In  the  aenae  of  the  Latin  watn,  which  nntteo  the  eh»- 
■Mtcraf  prophet  and  poet.  Indeed,  thronfhoot  Mttton'a  poetry  thnv  are  worda  and  phraaes  perpata 
1%  «eaBrtlBf  that  are  aaad  la  their  pure  Latin  aenao,  the  beantlae  of  wMdi  noaa  hat  a  eliaalotl 
eaateBySjiMdatfc  Thia,  of  itaali;  la  a  anaeHat  aaawar,  If  tlwra  wera  aeC  a  < 

•  wiMtia  thaoM  of  a  sMPii  feCBdyiar  XMaf* 
S2 
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Inseparably  thine ;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thjrsel^  and  thence  be  eall*d 

Mother  of  human  race."     What  could  I  do,  ^ 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  t 

Till  I  espied  thee,  lair  indeed,  and  tall. 

Under  a  platane ;  yet,  methought,  less  fiur, 

Less  winning  soA,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  tliat  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  turned ; 

Thou,  foUuv/ing,  criedst  aloud,  **  Return,  fair  Eve ; 

Whom  fliedt  thou  ?  whom  thou  fliett,  of  him  thoa  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim. 

My  other  Iwlf."    Witli  that,  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded ;  and  from  that  time 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace, 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 
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EVENING   IN   PARADISE. 


Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
Tliey  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk ;  all  but  tlie  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased :  now  glow'd  die  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hespenis,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest;  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  mctjei^ty,  at  iengtli. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  <lark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  "  Fair  consort,  the  hoar 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  re|>osc ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  sol\  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployd,  and  less  need  rest: 
Man  haUi  his  daily  work  of  boily  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  Ids  ways: 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrOw,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  liieht,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  reform 
Y^on  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  ai  noon,  with  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring  and  rt^quire 
Hon  liands  than  ours  to  lop  Uiiir  waiittm  gioirdi 
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ThoM  bloMomn  mlao,  and  thoee  dropping  gumib 
That  lie  bettrown,  uniiglitljr  and  unMnootli, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  eaie; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  willi*,  night  bids  us  rest** 

To  whom  thus  £ve,  with' perfect  beauty  adoni*d: 
**  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains^ 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  Icnow  no  mora 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praiiau 
With  thee  oonversingf  I  forget  ail  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  tlieir  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  tirst  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower^ 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  tlie  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild :  then  silent  night, 
With  tliis  her  solemn  bird,  and  tliis  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train : 
Bat  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
W^ith  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruii,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  showers; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Dr  glittering  starlight,  witliout  tliee  is  sweeL 
But  where/ore  all  night  k>tig  shine  these  ?     For  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyesf** 

To  wliom  our  general  ancestor  replied: 
*  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplish'd  Eve, 
Those  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening ;  and  from  land  to  land 
(n  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn. 
Ministering  light  prepare<I,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  |X)sse8sion,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  tilings;  which  diese  soft  firat 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  suns  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.     Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praisa* 
Millions  of  spiritual  creamres  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep: 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  anfl  night.     How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
^  Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Sieging  their  Great  Creator!  oft  in  bands 
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Wliile  they  keep  watch,  or  nighty  rounding  walk, 
With  lieavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  liarmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divitle  tlie  night,  and  iiti  our  tlioughu  to  Heaven." 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  tlieir  blissful  bower :  it  was  a  place 
Chosen  bj  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use:  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fVagrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  oilorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

Rear'd  liigh  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  tlie  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacintli,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  color'd  Uian  with  ttone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none. 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man  1     In  shadier  bower 
Alore  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept ;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.     Here,  in  close  recess, 
With 'flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
£s)>oused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung. 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adoru'd. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora ;  whom  the  gods 
Kndow'd  with  all  their  giAs ;  and,  O !  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japliet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Tim?,  at  their  sliady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  niaile  bodi  sky,  air,  eartli,  and  heaven^ 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole:  **Thou  also  niadest  the  night. 
Maker  Omnipotent!  and  Uiou  the  day 
Which  we,  in  our  ap]K)inted  work  employ-d. 
Have  finbh'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee;  and  this  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wauti 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  raoa 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  wo  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

Mml,  If.  m^ 
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The  city  which  thou  seest  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  (at  renourn'd,  and  with  the  spoils  enrich'd 
Of  nations :  there  the  Capitol  thou  seett 
Above  the  rest  lifHng  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citatiel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
With  gilded  battlements,  conspicuous  far, 
Turrets  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  dis|)Osed 
My  aery  microscope,)  thou  mayst  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs, 
Carved  work,  the  hand  of  femed  artificers, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  roimd  thine  eye,  and  tM 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in; 
Praetors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turnis  of  horse  and  wings : 
Or  embassies  fVom  regions  far  remote 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  from  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Meroe  Nilotick  isle,  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed ; 
From  Grallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west ; 
Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmathians,  north 
Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Taurick  pool. 


ATHENS. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  motmt, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west ;  behold 
Where  on  the  JEgejua  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly;  pure  ihe  air,  and  light  the  soil; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shade* : 


Mn.  pmttdsi  In  tlie  tenptitlon  of  ovr  Lnrd,  shows  htm  InpertiU  lome  In  Ita  irMtest  pomp 
tpkmiar,  and  teUa  hhn  that  he  migbt  cuUy  expel  the  Emperor  Tibrrltts,  an4  tatke  p— session  of 
ftoato  ktaamUt,  and  thus  possess  the  worUL  Baffled  In  this,  he  next  points  out  to  Mm  the  eehN 
d  aaat  of  aaelent  leamliif^  ▲thena,  and  Its  oelabntfad  schools  of  phlloeopay ;  prouonocliiff  a 
f  JMiiifca* faamyrie <a tha Ofadaa  aasklaa%  poot^  vntan, aad pWlneoylwe  ^tffimt 
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See  there  tlie  oIiTe  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  tlie  siunmer  long; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 

To  smdious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceunl  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shah  tliou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  verse^ 

.^Eolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Meiesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  dwn: 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne : 

To  uge  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roord  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

iVIellifiluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  school* 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe : 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likest,  at  home, 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight : 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself;  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 


•amson's  lamentation  for  his  blindness* 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  1 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  1 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinet, 
A.nd  all  her  various  oliyects  of  delight 
Annul! 'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eated 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  ma: 
Thev  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  expoasd 
To  daily  ftraud,  contempt,  aboaa,  and  wrongs 
Within  ddors  or  wHfaoot,  still  aa  a  fool, 
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In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  hal£ 
0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,* 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day! 
0  first-created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;" 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree? 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunor  cave. 
Since  light  so  necessary  b  to  life, 
And  almost  life  itself^  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  this  sight 
To  suoR  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  1 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  f 
Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  hi  light. 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  Uving  death, 
And  buried ;  but,  0  yet  more  miserable ! 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ; 
Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 
From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs; 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 
Life  in  captivity 
Among  inhuman  foes. 


SONNET   ON    HtS   OWN    BLINDNESS.* 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  ray  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent'  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 

**  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  ?" 
I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  munxiur,  soon  replies,  **  God  doth  tnn  need 
£ither  man's  work,  or  his  own  gills ;  who  best 

«•  Vaiw  pawMffM  In  poebv  ue  ao  afiteUnf  m  this;  and  the  tone  of  the  expraMloii  to  pM  ruTkf 
ioaie.'*— ifry^fM* 

••  Milton's  aonnets  are,  in  eaay  majeaty  and  tcTera  bcaoty,  nneqnaDed  by  any  other  cooipoeiltona 
the  kind.'*— Jte».  dkftmdtr  Dget.  ••  Of  aU  the  sonnets  of  Mltton,  I  am  most  Inclined  to  prefer  that 
I  Bto  Blindness.*  It  has,  to  my  weak  taste,  such  various  ezoellenoes  as  I  am  uneqoal  to  praue 
latomtly.  It  breathes  doctrines  at  onoe  so  sublime  and  consolatory,  as  to  lUd  the  glooay 
lere  with  a  new  and  slnfutor  Mght.'*— #r»dfw. 
here  with  allnsioa  to  the  paiable  of  the  talents.  Matt  szt.,  and  with  gnafc 
aa  If  he  had  aotflm^  or  two^  hat  only 
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Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best;  his  state 

Is  kinj^ly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  |K)st  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest: 
Tliey  also  serve  wlio  only  stand  and  wait" 

TO   CYRIACK   SKINNER.^ 

Cyriack,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

BereA  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  tliroughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;2  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overptied 

In  liberty's  defence,^  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

TO   A   VIRTUOUS    YOUNO   LADY. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green. 

And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen. 
That  labour  up  the  liill  of  heavenly  truth ; 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween, 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 
No  anger  And  in  thee  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  lix'd,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fill  thy  o<lorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.     Therefore  be  sure, 

Thou,  when  the  Bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night. 

Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance,  V^irgin  wise  and  pure. 

The  ,)rose  works  of  Milton*  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  poetry. 
lliey  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character  in  Rsligion  and  Politics,  aQd,u 
such,  have  lost  some  of  the  interest  with  which  t aey  were  invested  in  the 

1  Cyrlack  Skinner  was  the  son  of  WiUlRni  Skinner,  Eaq.,  «  merchant  of  Londoa.  Wood  mjt  tlNt 
*  be  waa  ac  intenious  young  genUeman,  and  a  acholar  to  John  IfUton.** 

t  ••or  heart  or  hope,"  ke.  **One  of  MUton's  charaeterUtlcs  waa  a  atngnlar  fbrtltade  of  i^tt4, 
arising  fkrom  a  connciouaneM  of  superior  abUlUea,  and  a  conviction  that  his  canae  waa  jnat.'*—  ITatlak 

i  When  Milton  had  entered  upon  the  labor  of  wrlUng  hla  *•  Defence  of  the  Feopla  of  Eaclaiid,**  om 
«f  hla  eyea  was  almost  gone,  and  the  physicians  predicted  the  loss  of  both  if  he  prooeaded.  Bat  ha 
SAys,  •*!  did  not  long  balance  whether  my  duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyea."  And  yet  (jmI 
pmdart)  this  masterly  work  waa,  at  the  Restoration,  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  eoouwMi  baagMUil 

4  **Tbe  summit  of  ftune  Is  occupied  by  the  poet,  but  the  base  of  Uie  ^asc  elevation  nay  JoMly  ha  aiM 
to  rest  on  hi«  prose  works ;  and  we  invite  Ids  admirers  to  descend  firom  the  femer,  aad 
reakm  that  lies  round  about  the  latter ;— a  less  explored,  but  not  less  magnifloent  dmnatB.**— i 

**Tba  prose  wriUngs  of  Milton  deaenra  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wlshaa  to 
^nlBtad  with  tha  fiiU  power  of  the  Bngliah  langoage.   Thay  aboond  with 
w^teb  the  finaat  dadanattoaa  of  Bnrka  tink  Into  inatiiilAaUMa.*'— J 
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■mrray  and  eventful  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  but  they  ** breathe 
KJirm^hout,"  says  Burnett,  **that  sublime,  ethereal  spirit,  peculiar  only  to 
fcum.  We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  never-failing 
Bbundance  of  sentiments  and  imagery— at  ttiat  majestic  stream  and  swell 
of  thoughts  with  which  his  mind  always  flows.  He  was  a  man  essen* 
loally  great;  and  whoever  wishes  to  form  his  language  to  a  loAy  and  noble 
style — his  character  to  a  fervid  sincerity  of  soul,  will  read  the  works  of 
Hilton." 

Milton  early  commenced  his  ecclesiastical  controversies,  and  in  1642 
iniblished  **  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  lurged  against  Prelacy." 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  preface  of  the  second  book,  and  is  par 
^cular;y  remarkable  as  giving  a  prophetic  assurance  of  the  proudest  monu 
xneot  of  his  fame— Pabadisi  Lost. 

VarON    CONSECRATES   HIS   POWERS  TO   THK    CAUSE  OF  TRUTH— HIM 
STUDIES   AND    PREPARATION    FOR   HIS   GREAT    WORK. 

Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature 
f^eeds  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou- 
sands; much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
i^appiness. 

But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  doln- 
^ns  or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or 
^hat  he  shall  conceal.  If  he  shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah 
^id,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daily,  "and 
*n  his  familiar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged 
^n  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as 
•^e  confessed ;  "  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
**p  in  my  bones;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  not 
Ktay." 

Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  condemn  all 
^hings  that  are  sharply  spoken  or  vehemently  written  as  proceed- 
^^  out  of  stomach  virulence  and  ill-nature ;  but  to  consider  rather, 
^hat  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said, 
^  do  the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to 
themselves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  commodity,  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  justly  ofl'ended 
with  him  that  shall  endeavor  to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any 
gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would  be  a 
^rror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back. 

For  me,  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and 
solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  avail 
able  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good.  For,  if  I  be, 
whHher  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or 
luspicious  of  myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  he4p  ii  ? 
Concerning  th^^refore  this  wayward  subject  aga'nst  prelates,  the 
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touching  wherefore  is  so  distasteful  and  disauietous  to  a  number 
of  men ;  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may  aeserve  of  charitabltf 
readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me^ 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  andL 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when  1^ 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours  ^ 
so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it  hatt^ 
been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humors  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  m^ 
to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  yeans 
are  upon  my  head ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  success- 
fully that  which  in  this  exigent  behooves  me;  although  I  would  be 
heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to 
whom  principally  for  a  while  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  addre«9 
myself. 

To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I 
hunted  afler  praise,  by  the  estimation  of  wit  and  learning,  I 
should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season,  when  I  have  nei- 
ther yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  stu- 
dies, although  I  complain  not  of  any  insuiRciency  to  the  matter  in 
hand  ;  or  were  I  ready  to  my  wishes,  it  were  a  folly  to  commit 
any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  the  careless  and  interrupted 
listening  of  these  tumultuous  times.         *         * 

I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  Grod  recom- 
pense,) been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
aire  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
liie  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by 
:hem  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter, 
the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 

But  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 
was  favored  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  man- 
ner is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  read- 
/ng  there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and 
other  things,  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conve- 
niences to  pack  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and 
divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
prompting,  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labor  and 
intense  study,  (which  I  luke  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
soniething  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let 
it  die. 
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thoughts  at  once  possessed  me ;  and  these  othery  that  if  1 
ain  to  write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  d«wn- 
re  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had,  than  tu  God's  glory* 
rnor  and  instruction  of  ray  country. 
lich  cause,  and  not  pnly  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard 
at  the  second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself 
solution  which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions 
»,to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adom- 
f  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
e  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater 
St  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
sland  in  the  mother  dialect :  that,  what  the  greatest  and 
writs  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  He- 
old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  car- 
3  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
t  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world ;  whose 
lath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say, 
3ir  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by 
ilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics, 
jerves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to 
certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious 
f  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,*  though 
;t  hope  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form 
the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil 
0,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  Book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;— or 
the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
be  followed,  which  in  them  that  show  art,  and  use  judg- 
Do  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art :  or,  lastly,  what 
might,  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
attem  of  a  Christian  hero. 

18  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  ha 
mmand  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition  against  the 
)r  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
bards ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  emboldening  of 
may  be  trusted,  and  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  cli- 
he  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from 
diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in 
ancient  stories;  or  whether  those  dramatic  compositions* 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doc- 
l  exemplary  to  a  nation. 

cnpture  also  afl!brds  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  th«' 
'  Solomon,"  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  cho* 

V 

1  Bm  to  arltonee  oi  hto  flnt  ooaoerttoiM  of  hta  tminortal  Bpls. 
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ras,  as  On'gen  rightly  judges :  and  the  "Apocalypse'*  of  St.  John 
18  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
«nd  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies;  and  this,  mj 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parseus,  commenting  that  book»  is 
sufficient  to  confirm. 

Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are,  in  most  things, 
worthy ;  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  roost 
an  end  faulty. 

But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  be- 
yond all  these,  not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  very 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  au 
kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

These  abilities,^  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abused* 
m  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
afiections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  loAy  hymns 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  Grod's  almightiness,  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  sufiers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence 
in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
throurh  faith  a^inst  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  gene- 
ral rempses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true 
worship. 

LfSstly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime ;  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all 
the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe :  tracking  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue, through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to 
those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed; 
that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now 
rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleassnt* 
they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  ana  bene, 
which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libi- 
dinous and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heaidof 


1  To  BM,  UaU  hM  aver  tmmtd  Um  tofUMt  puragimph  la  BagttA  pfo«  MtrtMiu^ 
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hjt  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of 
uch  persons  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
lecent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles 
n  sweet  pills  to  he  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtu- 
His  documents  harsh  and  sour.         *        * 

Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing 
■vimder,  that  for  some  few  years  yet,  I  may  go  on  tnist  with  him 
oward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted ;  as  being  a  work 
Id  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine, 
ike  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist, 
IT  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite;  nor  to  be  obtained 
rom  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters ; 
rat  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,*  who  can  enrich  with 
ill  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
lallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  ha 
^leases. 

To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
ibeervation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ; 
ill  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  my  own  peril  and 
sost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are 
lot  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I 
:«ii  give  them. 

ARGUMENT  YOR  THE   LIBERTY   OF   THE    PRESS. 

Lest  some  should  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Commons,  that  these 
irguments  of  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your  order 
ire  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
«en  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
yrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  thai 
lonor  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place 
>f  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while 
hemselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which 
earning  amongst  them  was  brought;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
lamped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had  been  there 
irritten  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it 
Rraa  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  pri- 
loner  to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  1 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under  the  prelatical 
yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness  thai 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  be 
yond  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air, 


1  •'And  chiefly  thoo,  O  Splrtt  that  dost  prater 
Betor*  all  temple*  th'  upright  heart  and  pore, 
UMtmor  mt,**^i^rmmu  leu,  k  IT. 
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who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliFerance,  as  shall  nerer  b9 
forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finiah, 

ENGLAND   AND    LONDON. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  w 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  noC 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute 
to  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reack 
of  any   point  the   highest  that  human  capacity  can   soar  to. 
Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  hare 
been  so  ancient  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good 
antiquity  and  able  judgment  have  been  persuaded  that  eren  the 
school  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning  from 
the  old  philosophy  of  this  island.    And  that  wise  and  ciyil  l£iinan« 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  Ciesar,  preferred  the 
natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labored  studies  of  the  French. 
Behold  now  this  vast  city  ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection ;  the 
shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fiishion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting 
by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their 
fealty,  the  approaching  reformation  ;  others  as  fast  reading,  tiying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  f(jrce  of  reason  and  convincement.  What 
could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to 
reek  aAer  knowledge  ?     What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly 
and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to  make  a  know- 
mg  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies?  we 
reckon  more  than  five  rnonihs  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up ;  the  fields  are  white  ahready. 

REFORM. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locfks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  pursring 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  hea- 
venly radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flockine 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosti- 
r^te  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these 
two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not  that  Grod,  rather  than 
•nan.  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 
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counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  encroachments,  and  to 
work  oflT  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom ;  who,  with 
the  numerous  and  vulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their 
chief  design  to  envv  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning 
andcr.  the  terms  of  humor  and  innovation ;  as  if  the  womb  of 
b«eming  Truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presumed  to  bring 
forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  sup* 
positions. 

THE    ALL-CONQUERING    POWER   OF   TRUTH. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing 
and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppress- 
ing. He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  mat- 
ters to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and 
tabncked  already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  life  which  we 
beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it 
come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this, 
irben  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  "  to 
leek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,**  early  and  late,  that  an- 
other order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nuhing  but  by  statute !  When 
i  man  hath  been  laboring  the  hardest  labor  io  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage, 
Jrawn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
iefeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the 
plain,  offers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  oppo- 
aents  then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor 
enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  vmis 
rf  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
AJmi^hty  ?  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings. 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that 
9iTor  uses  against  her  power  ;  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
ber  when  she  sleeps.^ 

1  Were  half  tbe  power  that  flUa  the  world  with  terroi, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  beBtow'd  on  campi  and  ooarta, 
eiven  to  ndeem  the  hanum  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  araenala  nor  forts  I 

Tte  warrior**  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 
And  every  nation  that  iihould  ttft  again 
%  Its  band  actilnst  Its  brother,  on  Its  forehead 

WoRi-f  wear  forevcrmore  the  cnrse  of  Oaln^— Loir«VBU«w. 
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THE    P0ET*8   MORNING. 

My  morning  haunts  are,  where  they  should  be,  at  home ;  not 
sU'eping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,*  but  up 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake 
men  to  labor  or  to  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that 
Orst  rises,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them 
to  be  read  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full 
freight. 

I  cannot  but  here  give  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Sym- 
mons,  the  learned  editor  of  his  prose  works : — '•  We  have  now  completed  the 
history  of  John  Milton. — a  man  in  whom  were  illustriously  combined  all  the 
qualities  that  could  adorn,  or  coidd  elevate  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged; 
— «  man,  who  at  once  possessed  beauty  of  countenance,  symmetry  of  fi»tii, 
elegance  of  manners,  benevolence  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  lo(\ines8  of 
soul,  tlie  brightest  illumination  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  most  ^*aricius  uxt 
extended,  virtue  that  never  loitered  in  her  career,  nor  deviated  from  her 
cdurse ; — a  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  delegated  as  the  representative  of  his 
species  to  one  of  the  su])erior  worlds,' would  have  suggeste<l  a  grand  idea  of 
the  human  race,  as  of  beings  aifluent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure 
raised  and  distinguished  in  the  universe,  as  the  favorites  and  heirs  of  heaven.** 

To  these,  I  must  add  the  remarks  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  no  less  beautifal 
than  ju&t . — "  He  had  not  only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse  j  but  every  one  of 
tlie  highest  order,  and  in  the  highest  degree.     His  invention  of  poetical  fiiLble, 
and  poetical  imagery,  was  exhaustlcsi>,  and  always  grand,  and  always  oot^ 
sistent  with  the  faith  of  a  cultivated  and  sens>itive  mind.     Sublimity  was  his 
primary  and  unfailing  power.     His  characters  were  new,  surpriMng,  giganiie, 
or  l^autiful ;  and  full  of  instruction,  such  as  high  wisdom  sanctioned.     His 
sentiments  were   lofty,  coniprehensiive,  elo<juent,  consi.ritent,  holy,  original; 
and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and  marvellous  learning. 
His  language  was  his  own:  sometimes  a  little  rough  and  unvemacular;  Init 
as  magniticent  as  his  mind :  of  pregnant  thought;  naked  in  its  strength;  rich 
and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was  required;  often  exquisitely  harmonious, 
where  the  occasion  permitted,  but  sometimes  strong,  mighty,  and  spodting 
with  the  voice  of  thunder." 

When  to  diese  loOy  and  most  richly  deserved  encomiums,  we  add  that  in 
moral  character  he  stands  among  tlie  noblest  and  the  best;  that  his  spirit wss 
su  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctified  as  his  writings ;  and  that  he  so  spent  hii 
utighry  strength  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  the  best  good  of  msBi 
Uint  he  sat  in  darkness  "amid  the  blaze  of  noon,"  who  can  hesitate  toplfiM 

ililU  AT  TUS  UXAO  OF  TUX  BACX! 


1  Dr.  S>'ninionK,  In  hU  Life  of  Milton,  aayii,  "  Abittinenoe  tn  diet  waa  one  of  Mlltoi.  • 
UPM',  whk-h  he  pmctlsed  Invariably  Uirough  life,  and  availed  blmveif  of  every  opportimtty  to 
neiMi  IP  *>i«  wrlUns*'" 

O  mndneaa  I  to  tliink  nae  of  atronfcat  wlnet 
And  Ktronspat  drinka  our  rbief  anpport  of  health. 
When  OoJ,  with  tlieiie  forbidden,  made  choke  to 
iria  mlKhtjr  champion,  vtrons  above  compam, 
Whoae  drink  waa  only  from  Uie  liquid  brouk.- 


I 
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EDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.     1608—1674. 

las  life  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  so  intimately  connecteil  with 
the  eTentful  times  of  Charles  I^  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  that 
it  'would  be  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  it  in  * 
the  limits  to  which  these  biographical  sketches  are  necessarily  confined.*  He 
was  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered 
Oxford.  After  leaving  the  university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  biit  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  in  tlie  possession  of  a 
eompetent  fortune,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  for  support 
in  the  line  of  hit  profession.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  in  1640  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  Here  he  took  the  side  of 
die  royalists,  and  had  the  celebrated  Hampden  for  one  of  his  opponents. 
From  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  showed  in  the  royal  cause,  he  soon  b^- 
came  one  of  the  king's  chief  advisers,  and  in  1643  he  was  made  chanoaUor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  counciL 

Front  this  time  tlie  affairs  of  the  royal  party  became  daily  more  despezata, 
and  it  being  deemed  best  for  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  U.)  to  fly  from 
the  kingdom,  Hyde  accompanied  him  to  the  island  of  Jersey.  Thence,  tha 
]Yfince  went  to  France,  but  Hyde  remained,  and  there  commenced  his  cele- 
brated work,  his  *♦  History  of  the  Rebellion."  Uix)n  the  execution  of  the  king. 
He  went  to  die  continent,  li\4ng  first  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp. 
H^re,  with  other  members  of  the  exiled  court,  he  suffered  much  from  pecu- 
niary distress,  having,  as  he  said,  "  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me 
from  the  sharpness  of  die  season.'*  He  continued  to  be  the  chi*  /  adviser  of 
Ae  exiled  king,  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  appointitient  of  lord 
chancellor ;  an  empty  title,  as  the  king  was  then  situated,  but  soon  to  be  one 
of  substantial  value;  for,  in  June,  ICCO,  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Charles  IL  into  London,  Hyde  trx>k  his  seat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  sal  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

He  continued  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of  public  affairs;  but  such  Mras 
die  condition  of  the  kingclom  in  politics,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  po- 
verty of  the  exchequer,  the  difficulty  of  raising  supi)lies,  tlie  profligacy  of  the 
oouft,  and  the  king's  absolute  neglect  of  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relation  of  England  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  Dutch  war,  on  the  other,  that 
he  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  contend  with.     Discontent 
reigned  through  the  country,  and  the  public  heaped  upon  Clarendon  the  Oflium 
of  every  measure  and  event     To  such  a  height  did  feelings  of  anger  and  dis- 
KU0t  at  length  reach,  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
htm  by  the  Commons,  ami  as  a  compromise  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  sailed  with  his  family  for  Calais,  Nuveniber  29,  1667,  and  rec'ded  in 
Yaririus  places  in  France.     In  1674  he  took  a  house  at  Rouen,  which  was  Ait 
lust  rendenee.     Rep<*atod  attacks  of  the  gout  had  enfeebled  his  frame  icid 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  tlie  9th  of  December,  1674,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
^f  his  age.     His  body  was  taken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminstei 
Abbey. 

Tlie  principal  literary  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  is  his  •*  History  of  the  Re 

1  For  tan  Infttmmrion  concerning  Vnnl  ClarendQn.  consult  Llvter*a  "  Life  of  Clarendon;**  **  Lift 
*r  Lord  ClHrendon,  wrtuen  by  hlmNelf;"  Burnet'*  '•  HiBtory  of  his  own  Tlmee  ***  CampbeU*i  **  Liv»4 
the  CtMUMeUoTKr  Hallam** '*  CoiikUtuUonal  History  of  Efifland,-'*  mod     Sd|iibursh  Bevicw/' 
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bellion  ;**  ^tt  such  was  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  rojralists  upon  that  ciril 
wnr  which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block.'  It  was  commeiw^ed,  as  before 
remarked,  in  1040,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  finislied  at  Moulins  (France) 
in  1672-73,  while  tlie  author  was  in  banishment.'  The  Edinburgh  Review 
says  "  It  i^  one  of  the  noblest  hii>torical  works  in  the  English  language.^  Some 
*  allowance,  however,  must,  in  many  cases,  be  made  for  the  strong  partisan 
feelings  of  the  writer;  thougli  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  tliat,  considering  his 
position,  and  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  his  work  is  characterized  by  justica 
and  impartiality.  Its  distinguibhing  excellence  consists  in  its  lively  and  ao 
cutate  delineadons  of  character.     Of  these  we  select  the  following  >— 

JOHN    HAMPDEN.' 

Mr.  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may 
be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  address  and 
insinuation  to  bring  any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any 
man  of  that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a 
fife  of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  ex- 
traordinary sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  afTability ;  which,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  oppos- 
ing the  ship-money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height^ 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  that  was  assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker ;  and 
after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  now  the  house  waa 

1  The  advocate!  of  Otarlea.  like  the  adrocates  of  other  malefiutors  asminat  whom  overwhrtaalni 
evidence  la  produced,  generally  decline  all  controversy  about  the  (kcti,  and  content  themaelvefe  wltfe 
calling  tevtimony  to  character.  He  bad  »o  many  private  vlrtuea  I  And  had  James  II.  no  privata 
▼irtuei  r  And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  a»cribed  to  Charles  r  A  rellfloas  aeal,  not  nwrr  ■!&• 
cere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  \aam 
hold  decencies  which  half  the  tombstones  In  England  clAlm  for  those  who  Ue  beneath  fbcm.  A  good 
itf  her  I  A  good  husband  I— Ample  apologies,  Indeed,  fbr  fifteen  years  of  persrcution,  tyraany,  and 
ftOwhood. 

•*  For  ourselvea,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  phra»e,  a  good  man  bnt  a  tMd  kfnr*  ▼• 
can  as  easily  conceive  a  good  man  and  an  unnatuml  fhther,  or  a  goAJ  man  and  a  treacherotu  frtead. 
We  cannot.  In  e»timaUng  the  character  of  an  Individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration  hla  coBdiHt  to 
the  most  Important  of  all  human  relations.  And  If.  in  that  relation,  we  find  him  to  hav«  iMcn  i 
cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall  talce  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man.  In  spite  of  all  hla 
table,  and  all  hla  regularity  at  Chapel."— AipiftvryA  JSeHrMs  xlii.  sa4. 

t  Tilt  best  edition  of  tt  la  that  of  Oxfbrd.  It2«,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  the  notes  of  BUh0|^ 

S  Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.— OftAT. 

ft  roust  be  remembered  that  this  character  of  the  heroic  and  venr  rated  champion  of  EnglMli  \ 
wjs  given  by  one  of  the  opposite  party :  yet  even  by  him  his  unrivalled  svpertority  Is 
Clarendon  had  measured  strength  with  him  In  parliament,  and  therefore  speaks  from 
knowledge.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded  la  a  sklnnlsh  wNIi  ] 
Kup^-^rt.  at  Chalgrove,  Oxfbrdshlre,  June  it,  1643,  In  bis  fbrty-nlnth  year,  and  In  the  dawn  of  hla  paMli 
n%  knd  character.  Clarendon  aays  that  his  danth  wasi  as  great  a  constcmntkni  to  all  h'a  fwty 
•a  tf  tbetr  whole  army  had  been  dcfbatcJ. 
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like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and  clearl/t 
and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  con- 
clusion he  desired  ;  and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was 
never  without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in  the  ne&^tive,  which 
might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future.  He  madle  so  great  a 
show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis- 
trusting his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred for  the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or 
resolutions,  but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others ;  whom  he 
had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into  his  principles 
and  inclinations,  whilst  they  believed  that  he  wholly  depended 
upon  their  counsel  and  aavice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater 
power  over  himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he  cared  less  to 
keep  on  the  mask.  ♦  ♦  •  »  • 

He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public 
discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money  ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge, 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
country,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court. 
His  carriage,  throughout  this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his 
cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.  He  was  of 
that  rare  affiibility  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  hu- 
mility and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ; 
yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opi- 
nions into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them. 
And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from 
his  infusions,  and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
Hrhich  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  conscientious  person.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise 
man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel, 
upon  all  occasions,  most  punctually.  He  was  very  temperate  in 
diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over  all  his  passions  and  arfections 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  mt'n*s.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  th^  mom 
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iaborious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  impcsed  upon  by  the  subtle  or 
sharp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts :  so  that 
he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend  ;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so, 
M  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no 
less  pleasing*  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other. 

LORD  FALKLAND.* 

In  this  unhappy  battle  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ;  a 
person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that 
mimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

He  was  a  great  cberisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good  parts,  in 
any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a 
most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  hia 
fortune ;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dis- 
penser, as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  w^earied  by  any  pains  that 
were  necessary  to  that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved 
not  to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had 
perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  indefatigable  industry,  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it, 
and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten  miliv 
of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university ;  who  found  such  ao 
immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such  a 
vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such 
an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  fre> 
quently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a 
|)urer  air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  le^  volume, 
A'hither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation        •         *         » 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affections  which ^ 
tend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other  ambition  than  of 
Knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  thai 

t  H«  wM  killed  September  M,  1649,  at  NewbunTt  in  the  battle  lietwcen  Um  pwUuBMir  lonm 
ibe  C«rj  ut  a'mtK,  uid  the  roymll«bi  comiu&ndeti  by  Prliiue  Rupert. 
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made  him  too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  he  in* 
dulged  in  the  transactions  of  human  affairs. 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
those  persons  who  appeared  most  active,  especially  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, kept  him  longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  difiered  from  them  com- 
monly in  conclusion,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  law,  and  discerned  in 
them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houses, 
DO  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation  ;  insomuch  as  he  was, 
by  degrees,  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court;  to  which 
he  contributed  so  Httle,  that  he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even 
those  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  enter- 
tain. And  he  was  so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he 
should  incline  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroseness 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  courtiers  ;  and  left  nothing  undone  which 
might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favor  towards  him, 
but  the  deserving  it.         *         *         * 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it;  and  sitting  among  his 
friends,  often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with 
a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ;  and 
would  passionately  profess,  "  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 
the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and 
must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break 
his  heart."  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  **  that  he 
was  so  much  enamored  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;"  which  was  a  most 
unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most 
punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 
conscience  or  honor,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.         •         •         • 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was 
Tcry  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord 
Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he 
iras  shot  with  a  musket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next 
morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  fi 
prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re 
ceived  small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  in» 
comparable  young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
faaving  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest 

rely  attain  to  that  immcns^e  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
•S 
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not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever  leads  snch  m 
life,  net;ds  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 


SIR  MAITHEW  HALE.     1609—1676. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  most  upiight  judges  that  ever  sat  npon 
ihe  English  bench,  was  born  at  Alderly,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  1609. 
ills  parents  dying  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  etlucated  by  a  Puritan 
clergyman,  and  entered  Oxford  at  the  age  of  seventeeru  AAer  lea  Ting  tha 
nniversity  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  great  assidrnqr, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  In  tlie  subsequent  contests  that  shook  the  nation,  Hale  preserved 
a  perfect  neutrality,  which  was  certainly  favorable  to  his  interests  as  an  advc^ 
cate.  But  how  far  it  is  manly  and  right,  in  times  of  groat  political  agitation, 
for  a  citizen  to  study  his  own  individual  quiet  and  interests,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  upon  that  cause  which  he  deems  tho 
tnost  just  is  very  questionable. 

Hale  received  a  commission  from  Charles  I.,  and  af\er  the  execution  of 
that  monarch,  he  was  made,  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench,  the  duties  of  which  otHce  he  disolmrgod  with  consummate  akill 
and  the  strictest  impartiality.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  member 
of  the  parliament  which  recalled  Charles  II.,  and  in  tJie  year  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  knighted.  In  1671  he  was  raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  presided  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantajps 
to  the  public  till  1675,  when  tlie  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He 
died  from  dropsy  on  Christmas  day  of  the  following  year,  1676. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  s])eak  more  fully  of  his  character  here,  as  in  a  tnik 
sequent  page  will  be  found  Baxter's  admirable  sketch  of  lO  The  only  spot 
ypon  his  judicial  reputation,  is  his  having  comlenmed  two  old  women  for 
witchcraft  This  he  did  with  the  most  sincere  belief  that  he  was  doing  right 
And  how  many  other  men,  eminent  for  their  i)iety,  were  also  carried  away 
by  that  delusion  in  tlie  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  this  country  !* 


1  Lord  Ersktne,  In  an  eloquent  speech  in  the  Court  oftbe  Klnf^n  Bencii,  upon  the  trUlof  WUUmi)^ 
for  publlBhinK  Paine't  "  Arc  of  Reason,"  1797.  thuii  aadrefoes  the  Jury:— "Gentlemeii,  In  the  piaea 
where  we  now  tit  to  admlniater  the  jukttce  of  thin  frreat  country,  above  a  ocntury  afo  ttw  nev«r>j^ 
be-fonroUen  Sir  Matthew  Hale  prentded ;  who«e  Otith  In  CbrUtUanlty  t«  an  exalted  oommentary  ttptw 
Uh  tniU;  and  reason,  and  whoiie  litt  waa  a  glorious  example  of  Its  fruits  in  man,  admlntatenai 
bunoin  Jurtlre  with  a  wlvduin  and  purity  drawn  from  the  pure  (buntaln  of  the  Chrtitlan  dtaper>aa- 
tiuii,  wlurh  has  been,  and  will  be  In  all  a^es,  a  suhject  of  the  hlichcMt  reverence  and  •dmlnUioii.'* 
Cowper.  too,  in  Uie  third  book  of  the  Task,  thus  l>eautlfuUy  speaks  of  him,  ••  oiM 

*In  whom 
Our  BrUish  Fhemls  floriod  with  Just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale  I  foi  deep  discernment  prniaed. 
And  sound  inteRrity  not  more,  than  fkmed 
For  sancUty  of  manners  undeftlod." 

t  TiM  fhct  d  wftencraft  waj  admitted  by  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Addison.  Dr.  Johnton  mote  Chsa 
ncUned  to  th«  same  side  of  the  question ;  and  Sir  WlUiam  Blackstone  quite  firowna  on  oppoaen  df 
this  doctrine.  The  severe  charges,  therelbre,  which  have  been  brought  against  the  peo|»k'  of  I 
MaMn  lie  equ*Uy  again  it  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  eminent  of  mankind. 
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Sir  Muttlipw  Halo  wrote  n  mimhor  of  work?  of  i  IojimI  rliaracter,  but  that 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  ^  CoiitcniplationSf  moral  and  divine,  ond 
Lffttftrs  to  his  Children."  An  edition  of  this,  with  his  life,  was  published  bj 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  three  >-olunies.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  givo  the 
following  admirable  letter  of  advice  to  his  children 

UPON    REGULATING    THEIR   CONVERSATION. 

Dkar  Children — I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  Farrington  thia 
day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  my 
inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  your  bene- 
fit, than,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The  subject 
shall  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  .much  of  the  goodf  or 
evil  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of 
their  conversation.  When  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shali 
give  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe 
to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against  God,  who  gave  us  a 
tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence 
against  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is 
an  injury  to  the  speaker;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings 
upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of  mind,  that  he  c\n 
scarcely  tell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  color  i)f 
necessity  for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely 
knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coming 
near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively 
for  which  you  have  no  authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or 
opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors  or 
strangers  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and 
rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise 
hare  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence 
your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking ;  henr 
hira  out,  and  you  will  understand  hun  the  better,  and  be  abje  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  business  is  of 
moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  lo  utter,  and  the 
expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  perti- 
nent, and  inoffensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 
speak ;  or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,  some  in 
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inathcinatics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  where 
the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies ;  put  him  upon  talking 
on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory, 
or  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth 
and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with  ;  and  at  an  easy 
rate  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  hght,  vain,  impertinent  per- 
sons, let  the  observing  of  their  failings  make  you  the  more  cautious 
both  in  your  conversation  with  them  and  in  your  general  behavior, 
that  you  may  avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person  of  truth,  so- 
briety, and  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to 
beheve  or  report  them;  and  yet  (unless  he  is  one  of  your  familiar 
acquaintances)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If  the  occa- 
sion requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gen- 
tly, not  bluntly  nor  coarsely ;  by  this  means  you  will  avoid  giring 
onence,  or  being  abused  for  too  much  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes 
you  great  and  extraordinary  professions,  do  not  give  much  credit 
to  him.  Probably  you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  something  besides 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  Avill  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends  you  to 
your  face,  or  to  one  w-ho  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  proba- 
bly he  has  either  deceived  and  abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so. 
Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  the 
crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  if  your  own  tongue 
must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  unpleasing  to  others  to 
hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unless  you  are 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  amend- 
ment, or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  but  all 
imprecations  and  earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects 
of  any  person.  Such  offences  leave  a  deep  impression ;  and  they 
often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacing,  or 
spiteful  words  to  any  person.  Good  words  make  friends;  bad 
words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  as  many 
friends  as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so 
easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses 
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them.  When  faults  are  committed,  they  may.  and  by  a  superior 
they  must,  be  reproved :  but  let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or 
bitterness;  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead 
of  reforming  the  offence,  it  will  exasperate  the  offender,  and  Jay 
the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  language,  rather  pity 
him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very 
gentle  words,  are  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they 
will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him  sorry 
for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punishment  to 
him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give 
you  the  deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep 
vp  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger 
make  a  man  unfit  for  every  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or 
■8  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scrip- 
ture expressions.  When  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of 
Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do 
it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is 
**  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain." 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  ex- 
ercises, do  not  publish  them  ;  endeavor  to  forget  them  ;  or,  if  you 
mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  deri- 
sion or  reproach. 

Read  these  directions  often  ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  prac- 
tise them  diligently.  You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conver- 
sation ;  which  will  be  every  day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as  your 
judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  httle  further  to  add,  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  com- 
mand that  you  will  remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  fre 
quenlly  given  you.     Begin  and  end  the  day  with  private  prayer; 
read  tne  Scriptures  often  and  seriously ;  be  attentive  to  the  public 
worship  of  God.     Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment  i 
far  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  disorder  the  life.     Be  kind  and  loving  to  one 
another.     Honor  your  minister.     Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 
servants.     Be  respectful  to  all.     Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 
cheerfully.    Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you. 
Remember,  you  have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always, 
Und    in   all    places,  beholds  you,   and   knows  vour  hearts   and 
thoughts.     Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you  with  duti- 
Tuloess,  observance,  and  obedience  ;  and  account  it  an  honor  that 
you  have  an  opportunity,  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  in- 
•iustry,  to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
^.nd  oif  grratitude,  you  owe  to  me.     Be  frugal  in  my  family,  but  let 
^bere  be  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 

24 
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I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his  gjace,  fear,  and  Iotp, 
and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  and 
that  his  blessinc^,  and  presence,  and  dircctirm  may  be  with  you, 
and  over  you  all. — I  am  your  ever  lovinj^  father. 


ISAAC  BARROW.     1630— 1G77. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  an  eminent  divine  and  mathematician,  m'rs  the  son  of 
a  linen-draper  of  London,  and  was  born  in  that  ciiy  in  1630.     He  »tudied  Mi 
Cambridge  for  the  ministry ;  but  being  a  roytdist,  and  seeing  but  little  dumoo 
of  preferment  for  men  of  liis  sentiments  in  church  or  state,  he  turned  hif 
xnews  to  the  medical  profespion,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  botuij, 
and  chemistry.     In   1652,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectRtkxH  of 
obtaining  a  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to  travel,  and  spent  tome 
years  in  visiting  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land.    He  returned  in  1659,  and  was  elected,  in  tlie  following  year,  to  tbe 
professorship  in  Cambridge,  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidate, 
and  in  1662  to  that  of  geometr}'  in  Grcsliam  College,  London.     In  1663  he 
resigned  both  of  tliese.  on  being  elected  professor  of  matlieniatics  in  Cam- 
bridge University.     After  filling  this  professorship  with  distinguished  ability 
for  six  ye^rs,  he  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  it  to  his  illustrious  lViend,Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  resolving  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  theological  studies. 
In  1670  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  years  after  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Trinity  College,  by  tlie  king,  who  remarked  on  tlie  occasion  that  be 
had  given  the  place  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.     He  died  May  4,  1677. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  mind.  During  his  life, 
he  was  more  known  as  a  madiematician,  being  inferior  only  to  Newton,  and 
the  treatises  he  published  on  his  favorite  science  were  numerous  and  pro* 
found.  They  were,  however,  mostly  written  in  Latin,  and  detiigned  ft*  the 
learned :  they  arc  therefore  now  but  little  known.  Not  so  with  his  theologiral 
works.  •*  His  sennons,"  says  Hallam,  «  display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  conipre 
hensiveness  and  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  equalled."  Charles  IL  was 
accustomed  facetiously  to  st\'le  him  a  most  unfair  preadter,  because  he  ex- 
hausted every  subjec*t,  and  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  others.  His  semMMis 
were  of  unusual  length,  being  seldom  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  on 
one  occasion,  in  i)reaching  a  charity  sermon,  he  was  three  hours  and  a  Imlf  in 
the  delivery.  Being  asked,  on  descending  from  the  pulpit,  whetlier  be  was 
not  tired,  he  replied,  «  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  \ye  weary  with  standing  so 
long:"  so  great  was  his  intellectual  fertility,  that  mental  fatigue  seemed  tube 
out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Dilxiin  remarks  of  him,  that  he  **had  the  clearest 
head  witli  which  mathematics  ever  endowed  an  individual,  and  one  of  tke 
purest  and  most  unsophisticated  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  the  human  breast* 
He  once  uttered  a  most  memorable  observation,  which  characterizes  both  th& 
intellc(rtual  and  moral  constitution  of  his  mind, — would  tliat  it  could  be 
i^rHven  on  the  mind  of  every  youth,  as  his  guitle  through  life,— **a  straia 

Ll?rs  tS  THK  SHORTEST  IX  MORALS  AS  WKLL  AS  I  If  OEUMETRT." 

THE    DUTY    AND    REWARD    OF    BOUNTY    TO   THE    POOR. 

He  wlinse  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  misery  demands  o». 
mercy,  what  is  he  ?     He  is  not  truly  so  mcnn  and  zorry  a  thm^SS 
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as  the  disguise  of  misfortune,  under  which  he  appears,  doth  re- 
present him.  lie  who  look?  so  deformedly  and  dismally,  who  to 
outward  sight  is  so  ill  bestead,  and  so  pitiful)}^  accoutred,  hath 
latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  He  within 
himself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent ;  an  immortal  soul,  anil! 
in  intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth  God  himself, 
and  is  comparable  to  angels :  he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments 
rendering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best  things.  What  are 
money  and  lands  ;  what  are  silk^nd  line  linen  ;  what  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  reU- 
gion,  which  he  hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have 
if  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so 
despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience  and  comfort,  .ying 
in  the  dust,  naked  or  clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain, 
he  comes  of  a  mc  st  high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he  was  born  a 
prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the 
Sovereigii  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his 
soul  from  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands  of 
God  himself.  In  this,  the  rich  and  poory  as  the  wise  man  saith, 
do  meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  That  same 
forlorn  wrv;tch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 
was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world ;  had  all  the 
goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly  furnitun  s  of 
earth  created  to  serve  him.  Thou  madest  him  (saith  the  Psalmist 
of  roan)  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thine  hands  ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  Yea,  he  was  made  an  in- 
habitant of  Paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities  superlative ;  had 
immortal  life  and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.  Such  in  worth  of  nature 
and  nobleness  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man  :  and  highly  more  consider- 
able he  is,  as  a  Christian.  For,  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  hv3 
looks,  Grtxl  hath  so  reijarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh,  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant;  for  his  good  to  undertake  and  undergo  the  greatest  in* 
conveniences,  infirmities,  wants,  and  dibgraces,  the  most  crrievou* 
troubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature.  God  hath 
adopted  him  to  be  his  child;  the  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call 
t\lni  brother:  he  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation, 
^iid  candidate  of  eternal  glory.*  The  greatest  and  richest  person- 
e  is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  God  hath  granted  him, 
r  of  higher  preferments  than  God  hath  designed  him  to.     He. 

1  Wliat  noble  «^nUiiieiit«  I    How  worthy  of  this  grmt  ftnil  good  niMfi  I    Tbat  will  Indeed  be  a  Klon- 

day  wben  man  ever>  where  «haU  nut  only  spt^uLtUvcly  believe,  but  pnictJcally  art  upon  the 

t  Chrikdui  truth,  that  all  men,  of  whatever  nation,  color,  or  condttlun,  are  one  unlverMl  brv 

Mm  aD  •ddrcM  <  BC  comuion  Ps4iier.    Then  wUl  every  war  be  dcenied  k  dvU  war— everj 
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equally  with  the  mightiest  prince,  is  the  object  of  Grod*8  especiiii 
providence  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regard  and  care,  of  hit 
fatherly  love  and  adection ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saith,  accepteth 
not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  reeardeth  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor  ;  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands.  In  fine,  this  poor 
creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equals 
whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  condition  :  I  say  not, 
in  the  uncertain  and  unstable  gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly 
state,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  in  gifts  vastly  more  pre- 
cious, in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent.  Yea, 
if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober  and  humble  ;  he  is  thy  better, 
in  true  dignity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  far  in  real  wealth 
surpassing  thee :  for,  better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  uprighi' 
nesSf  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich, 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    HUMAN    BODY   A   PROOF    OF   DIVINS 

WISDOM. 

Can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense,  imagine  that  such  a 
body  as  any  of  us  doth  bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fitted 
to  so  many  purposes  of  action ;  furnished  with  so  many  goodly 
^nd  proper  organs ;  that  eye  by  which  we  reach  the  stars,  and  in 
a  moment  have,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  present  to  us ;  that  ear 
by  which  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  dififerences  of  sound,  ars 
•ensible  of  so  various  harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  our  minds 
*he  words  and  thoughts  of  each  other ;  that  tongue  by  which  we 
60  readily  imitate  those  vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  which 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease  and  advantage;  that 
hand  by  which  we  perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and  which 
serves  instead  of  a  thousand  instruments  and  weapons  unto  us ; 
to  omit  those  inward  springs  of  motion,  life,  sense,  imagination, 
memory,  passion,  with  so  stupendous  curiosity  contrived;  can 
any  reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so  rare  a  piece,  consist- 
ing of  such  parts,  unexpressibly  various,  unconceivably  curious, 
the  wanf  of  any  of  which  would  discompose  or  destroy  us ;  sub- 
servient to  such  excellent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing  ail 
the  works  of  the  most  exquisite  art,  that  we  could  ever  observe  or 

itoittti  on  Um  batUe-Beld, a  murder — the  ■oldier's  name  "a  name  abhorred**— and  Uie 
vlawad  by  eve>7  one  a«  Milton  views  him— 

O  BXaCRABLX  sovl   SO  to  aspiTB 
Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming 
Authority  u»urp*d,  from  God  not  given  i 
He  gave  us  only  over  benst,  flsh,  fowl. 
Dominion  absolute;  that  righi  we  bold 
By  his  donation;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord ;  such  title  to  himself 
Beaervlnfi  uvuAyi  Larr  laoM  -ivumh  raaa. 
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conceive,  be  the  product  of  blind  chance ;  arise  from  fortuitoua 
jumblings  of  matter ;  be  effected  without  exceeding  great  wisdom* 
without  most  deep  counsel  and  design  ?  Might  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  structures,  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are  wont  so  much 
K>  admire  and  praise,  much  more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any 
dkill  or  contrivance  ?  If  we  cannot  allow  these  rude  and  gross 
imitations  of  nature  to  come  of  themselves,  but  will  presently,  so 
Kxm  aa  we  see  them,  acknowledge  them  the  products  of  art, 
khoagh  we  know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work ;  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  that  we  believe  the  works  of  nature,  so  much 
more  fine  and  accurate,  to  proceed  from  the  like  cause,  though  in* 
risible  to  us,  and  performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret  hand  ? 

WHAT   IS  WIT  ? 

To  the  question  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  thia 
facetiousness  doth  import?  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  Man,  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  ver- 
satile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos- 
tures, so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehendea  by  several  eyes 
and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allu* 
sion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression:  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  imitation,  in  cunningly  divert- 
ing, or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection:  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  oi  contradictions, 
or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  per- 
nons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre 
sumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  bitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrest- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose  :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  wavi* 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answerable  to  the  num- 
berless rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by,)  which,  by  a  pietty  sui 
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prising  iincouthness  in  conceit  or  expression,  d(>th  affect  and  amuse 
the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight 
thereto. 

KNOWLEDGE    A   SOURCE    OF    DELIGHT. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  'Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  difTiising  a  be- 
nign influence  all  about  f  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things 
to  the  eyes  of  our  minds  ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes, 
postures,  magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a 
comfortable  warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
tivity ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists 
of  doubt ;  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating 
the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  plea- 
sant. We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know, 
to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being 
deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry 
after  truth  affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph  ;  so  being  conscious 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  80^ 
row.  These  desires  wisdom  in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies, 
not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upon 
mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by  enriching  our  minds  with  ex- 
cellent and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  and 
serviceable  to  the  highest  ends.* 


ANDREW  MARVELL.     1620—1678. 

Fkw  men  deserve  more  to  be  remembered  wiili  admiration  than  Andrew 
Marvell;  not  so  much  for  his  intellectual  powers  and  mental  attainments, 
great  tliough  diey  wore,  as  for  his  higli  moral  qualities.  Indeeil,  a  character 
m  all  respoctiJ,  private,  lilorary,  and  patriotic,  eo  uncommonly  excellent  and 
riolile,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  was  born  at 
Kingf»ton-upon-Hull,  in  Yorkphire,  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of  fiAeon  entered 
Cambridge.     After  leaving  the  university  he  travelled  many  years  in  Europe. 

1  Bacon,  In  enumeraUng  the  advanUiK«s  of  knowlcdiir,  my»,  1.  It  rellevpa  niiui's  alBlctioaa.  %.  It 
promote!  public  virtue  and  order.  S.  It  promotes  private  virtues,  by  liurannlzlnfir,  humbttaA  ■nOI' 
fjrlrf  vain  admiration,  improving.  4.  It  la  power.  6.  Tite  plraHuro  of  knowledgv  ter  exoeedeCk  BO 
Other  pleasures:  fbr,  sludl  tbe  pleaiiures  of  the  aObcUons  so  exceed  the  sense*,  as  much  M  tto  ah> 
lainlnff  of  debire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner;  and  must  not.  of  consequcDoc^  Ite 
suri's  of  the  intellect  or  undemtandlnfc  exceed  the  pleasures  of  tbe  alTi-cUons  I  We  ■•«  la  all 
pleasures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  uned,  their  verdure  departctb ;  which  stiowctk 
IM  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  plcuaed,aad 
quality:  and  therelbre  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  ft-iars,  and  ambiUoua 
cboly.  But  of  Icnowledfce  there  is  no  saUety,  but  satUfhctlon  and  appetite  are 
eiian,(eabic ,  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  gooi  in  ttsvlf  vlmply.  without  fiiQacy  or 
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and  on  lii-  roturn  \if*  h'lMnit^  ;i.  .'i^t;lnt  L.-ifiti  sccrctMry  tn  Miltnu,  id  whom  he 
ever  proved  a  moM  faithtul  fiieiul,  (lefeiKliug  iiis  reputation  and  shieldiDg 
him  from  danger  af>er  the  Restnmtion. 

In  16tK)  he  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  re 
elected  as  long  as  he  Uved.  In  his  parliamentary  duties  he  exhibited  a  zeal 
and  faithfulness  that  were  never  surpai^sed ;  constantly  .corresponding  with 
his  constituents,  and  earnestly  contemling  for  tlieir  public  rights  and  local  in 
terests.  He  always  voted  on  the  popidar  side,  and  so  great  was  his  influenoe 
that  the  court  determined,  if  possible,  to  bribe  him  to  their  interests.  Accord- 
ingly tftiey  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  lord^reasurcr  Dauby,  to  him,  with 
an  order  for  jBlOOO  on  the  treasury.  He  found  him  in  a  garret,  writing  to  his 
ooQstitiients.  AAer  M)me  conversation,  as  he  was  going  out,  he  slipped  the 
onler  into  Marvell's  hand,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  accompanied  him  to  his 
coach.  As  he  was  al)out  driving  od*.  Marvel!,  having  opened  the  paper,  and 
seen  vrhat  it  was,  called  him  biick,  and  tlioy  returned  to  the  garret  "  My 
kMtl,^*  said  Marvell,  pointing  to  a  small  shoulder-bone  of  mutton,  **  Andrew 
liarvvll's  dinner  is  proviiled  for;  there  i»  your  piece  of  paper;  J  want  it  not. 
I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intend,  but  I  live  here  to  se^ve  my  coo- 
«tituent»;  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  tlieir  purpose;  I  am  not  one."  How 
relreshing  it  is  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  a  character  of  such  unsullied  purity, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  mid^t  of  political  life,  that  perilous  arena,  from  which 
•0  fe\ir  return  without  some  spots  to  disfigure  their  moral  vestments.' 

Marvell,  frotn  the  stern  integrity  of  his  charat^ter,  rendered  him^elf  more 
and  more  obnoxious  to  a  corrupt  court.  His  personal  satire  against  the  king 
himseli^  his  tmcts  against  popery  and  the  ministry,  and  his  desperate  literary 
battles  with  Bishop  Parker,  **  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotry,"  (as  Campbell 
sails  bim,)  repeatedly  endangered  his  life.  Among  other  anonymous  letters 
lent  to  him,  was  tlie  following :  "^  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  Ho  or 
libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  tliy  throuw"  But  all 
this  was  to  no  purpose.  He  pursued  the  path  of  duty,  unfalteriu},,  and  stood 
like  a  rock  amid  the  foaiTiing  ocean.  He,  at  last,  died  suddenly^  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1678,  while  attending  a  public  meeting  at  Hull:  many  supposed  that 
lie  was  poisoned. 

In  his  prose  writings  Marvell  defended  the  principles  of  freedom  wiih 
great  vigor  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humor.  He  mingled  a  playful  exu 
benmce  of  fancy  and  figure  not  unlike  that  of  Burke,  with  a  keenness  of  sar 
eascic  wit  not  surpassed  even  by  SwiA. 

The  following  spirited  irony,  taken  from  one  of  his  answers  to  Parker,  ii 
«»  the 

"DOLEFUL    evils"    OF    THE    PRE88.* 

For  the  press  hath  owed  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  the  debt, — the  press,  (that  vulanous 
engine,)  invented  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
bath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  church,  than  all 
the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.     'IVas  a  happy  time  when 


I  tmd  WHberfbrce  In  England,  and  John  Qui ncy  Adams  In  oar  own  country,  we  emtMM 
to  the  frneral  rule. 

STwo  wefr'wrttteQ  artidet  on  Manrell  may  be  found  In  the  lOth  and  Uth  Tola,  of  the  llflb* 
Bevtow.    Stud,  alao,  an  admirable  IHte  In  Hartley  Colerldge'e  **LtT«a  of  DiiUiifoki*til 
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all  learning  was  in  manuscripts,  and  some  little  officer,  like  oni 
author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library ;  when  the  clergy  needed 
no  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy ;  and  the  laity  no 
more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered !  Could  the 
press  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an  Imprimatur,  onr  &uihoT 
might  not  disdain,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons. 
There  have  been  ways  fcflind  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  net 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  w-here  they  as- 
sembled in  conventicles.  But  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
comer,  with  mere  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a 
hundred  syalematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.*  And, 
which  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  sponges,  which  one  wouid 
think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were 
anciently  used  for  that  purpose,  are  now  become  the  instruments 
to  make  things  legible.  Their  ugly  printing-letters,  that  look  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth, — how  oft  have  they  been  pulled  out 
by  the  public  tooth-drawers  !  And  yet  these  rascally  operators 
of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes, 
that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as  ever. 
O  Printing!  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind! 
That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when 
founded  into  letters.  There  was  a  tnistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus;  and  the  serpent's  teeth,  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where- 
with of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  offenders;  and 
it  was  of  good  use  sometimes  to  brand  a  schismatic.  But  a  bulky 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contrived 
those  innumerable  syntagmes  of  alphabets.  One  would  have 
thought,  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least  might  have  contented 
himself  only  with  the  wine-press. 

The  following  is  a  oiitting 

PARODY    ON    THE    SPEECHES    OF    CHARLES    II. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  Winter  was  the  fittest  lini« 
for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured 
ine  the  Spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  * 
hope,  therefore,  that  April  will  not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  M 


t  How  unspt'sknbly  important  Is  it,  cnnaidering  the  mixbty  Inflacnre  of  the  pma,  Uiatlti 
be,  In  all  tts  department*,  the  gitardtan  of  moral*— tlic  bundmalj  of  ▼trtoe :  and  yet.  Imw  nAOT  ^ 
lltben  Mem  utterly  recklo«i  of  the  charKcler  ol  tbe  booki  they  pnbllah,  provtdrd  tbej  **  irii  «l^ 
«nd  how  fcw  are  the  editor*  of  oar  newipHpen  who  do  not  nppcar  to  consider  the  trlmnpht  flf  f>^ 
drramount  to  the  trlumphb  of  truth  and  Ju»lk-e. 
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;  to  aflbrd  some  kind  showers  on  my  parched  exchequer,  which 
pes  for  want  of  them.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dan- 
rous  to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise 
d  faithfully,  whatever  you  give  me  I  will  always  want;  and 
hough  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender  au- 
nty, yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never  break  it. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
[  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience ;  but  my  lord-treasurer  does 
>te8t  to  me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve 
n  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help 
I.  1  roust  speak  freely  to  you  ;  I  am  under  bad  circumstances, 
sre  is  my  lord-treasurer  can  tell,  that  all  the  money  designed  for 
Kt  Summer's  guards  must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  the  next 
ar's  cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we  do  for 
ips  then  ?  1 1iint  this  only  to  you,  it  beine^  your  business,  not 
ne.     I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.     I  lived 

I  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my 
5 ;  but  how  you  will  be  without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge, 
d  therefora  hint  this  only  by  the  bye :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 
lere  is  another  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is 
s:  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or 
-ee  years,  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to 
J  for  it ;  pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done* 
less  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  ?  The  nation 
tes  you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too,  if 
u  do  not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me,  you 
ist  not  have  a  friend  in  England.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you 

II  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  those 
ngs  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have  had  long  in  my 
nights,  but  cannot  effect  them  without  a  little  more  money  to 
Ty  me  through.  Therefore  look  to't,  and  take  notice,  that  if 
u  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your 
ytz.     For  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  on  it. 

If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
r  example,  I  have  converted  my  sons  from  popery,  and  I  may. 
J  J  without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work.  'Twould  do  one's 
art  good  to  hear  how  prettiJv  George  can  read  already  in  the 
liter.  They  are  all  tine  children,  God  bless  'em,  and  so  like 
5  in  their  understandings ! 

[  must  now  acquaint  you,  that,  by  my  lord-treasurer's  advice,  I 
ve  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  can 
»  and  charcoal,  and  do  nut  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your 
Ip,  look  into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and 
ichen-stuff. 

Fhe  friendship  between  Milton  and  Marvell  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
i^ects  in  the  biography  of  two  of  the  most  noble  characters  of  England* 
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After  the  Restoration  he  contrived  various  ways  to  shield  Milton  fiom  tfaa 
rage  of  the  reigning  powers.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  made  a  consider* 
able  part>  fui  Lini ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  humor  contrived  the  premature 
and  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported,  for  a  time,  to  have  duped  his 
enemies  in'wo  thebelicf  of  his  real  death:  and  to  tliis  manly  friendship,  in  con- 
junction with  the  influence  of  the  poet  Davenant,  is  the  world  probably  in* 
debted  for  Paradise  Lost  and  Panulise  Regained,  subsequently  completed  and 
published.  One  of  MarvelTs  sarcastic  replies  to  Parker  was  attributed  to 
l^lilton;  to  which  Marvell  replies  by  telling  his  antagonist  that  <*he  had  not 
teen  John  Milton  for  two  years  before  he  composed  his  book ;"  and  then  ha 
diiis  speaks  of 

MILTON. 

• 

John  Milton  \vas,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp* 
oess  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a  tumul- 
luous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  he  wrote,  yfo- 
grante  bello,  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  majesty's  happy 
return,  John  Mihon  did  partake,  even  as  you  did  yourself,  for  all 
your  buffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiated 
himself  in  a  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it^ 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
dentally. What  discourse  you  there  used,  he  is  too  generous  to 
remember. "  But  he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you,  for 
you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  who  was  bom 
and  hath  lived  much  more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  your- 
self; to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay,  at  last,  my  simple  book  to  his 
charc^e,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  better,  which 
you  had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do ;  it  is  inhumanly  and  inhospi- 
tably done,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  a  warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  to 
me,  to  avoid  (I  will  not  say  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creeps 
into  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them. 

Marvell's  poetical  protiuctions  are  few,  but  they  display  a  fancy  livelwr^ 
tender,  and  elegant;  " there  is  much  in  thcni  diat  conies  from  die  heart,  wi 
pure,  and  affectionate." 

TIIF.    EMIGRANTS. 

Where  the  n-mote  B+^rmudaH  ride, 
In  th'  ocean's  Ixksoiti  imespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song. 

M^liat  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  piaise 
That  loil  us  through  the  watery  maze, 
Unto  an  \>\e  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own! 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks 
That  liO  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
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Ami  mimIs  tlie  Ibwls  to  us  in  car  a, 
On  daily  ruiXa  through  the  air. 
He  liangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright} 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
He  makes  the  iigs  our  mouths  to  meet : 
And  ttirows  the  melons  at  our  feet 
He  caKt  (of  wliich  we  rather  boa«t) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  ua  <lid  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt, 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault; 
Which  then,  perhaps,  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  Bay  1 

Thus  sung  tliey  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  tlioir  chime, 
With  falling  oars  diey  kept  Uie  time. 

THI  NYMril  COMPLAINING    FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  FAWM. 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men!  dicy  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill'd  thfc.     Tliou  ne'er  didst  alivo 
Them  any  harm;  alas!  nor  coidd 
Thy  deatii  yet  do  them  any  gooil. 
Im  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill; 
Nor  do  I  fur  all  this;  nor  will: 
But,  if  my  sinijile  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Ratlicr  than  fail.     But,  O  my  fears! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing. 
And  iK>thing  may  we  use  in  vain : 
E'en  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
CVjuld  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  more  lictter  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetedit  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  luirs-ed ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  t^vcry  day 
It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !     And  ofl 
I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  8of\ 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  liand  ? 
Nay,  any  lady  s  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
Twa.«  on  those  little  silver  feet 
With  what  a  protty  skipping  grace 
It  of\  would  challenge  me  the  race; 
And  when't  liad  left  me  far  away, 
nVould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay . 
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For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

1  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  n^iies  overgrown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  M'ould  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness, 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  of\  where  it  should  lie; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes; 

For  m  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 

And  print  tliose  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  tlius  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


[cHimui  SL 


OWEN  FELLTHAM.     Died  1678. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Owen  Felltham  M'c  know  but  very  little.  Even 
the  accomplished  editor  of  his  works,'  af\er  many  years  of  unwearied  search, 
was  not  able  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory  relative  to  his  life.  He  remarks: 
**  There  are  few  English  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  eqjoyed  any  considei^ 
able  celebrity  in  the  ages  in  whieh  tliey  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  than 
of  the  author  of  tlie  *  Resolves;'  and  what  is  particidarly  remarkable,  though 
this  production  of  his  pen  has  passed  through  no  less  than  twelve  editions,  I 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Felltham  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  any  of  our  printed  biographical  collections." 

The  chief  work  of  Felltham  is,  his  "  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  FcdiU 
cal,"  consisting  of  two  **  Centuries,''  as  he  calls  tliem,  that  is,  of  two  parti 
containing  each  one  hundre<l  Essays  or  **  Resolves."     Tliey  consist  of  a  teriM 
of  essays  on  subjects  cor.iertcd  with  religion,  momlity,  and  the  conduct  of 
life;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  termed  "  Resolves,"  because,  at  the  co» 
elusion  j3f  each  essay,  the  author  generally  forms  resolutions  for  his  own  coo 
duct  drawn  from  his  own  precepts.     In  tliis  direct,  personal  applicatioii,  the/ 
difier  from  the  «  J^says"  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which  they  otherwise  bear  a  fi» 
quent  resemblance  in  manner,  and  still  more  in  matter.      The  style  of  Feil* 
tham  is  not  always  equal ;  but  is  generally  strong,  harmonious,  and  weO 

1  "Rnolvcs,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Political."  A  new  edition,  ftc,  by  James  Cmnmlnfc,  Eimi.  LoBiW) 
ItOt.  tro.  K'sul,  alao,  an  excellent  article  In  the  RetroNpective  Review,  x.  %*%,  the  writer  Of  wItt 
MDctudea  with  these  remarks :  *'  We  lay  aside  the  <  Heaolves,'  as  we  part  from  our  df«areiit  tltt^ 
In  the  hope  of  frequently  retumlnc  to  them.  We  recommend  the  whola  of  Uwoi  to  tte  piroffl  ^ 
our  readers.  They  will  And  therein  more  solid  maxima,  as  mnch  piety,  and  fkr  bettor  wrtttaft  1^ 
In  mo«t  of  the  pulptt  lectures  now  current  aiuonr  ua.** 
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adcipted  to  the  Buti^iects  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  prodigal  of  metiiphor  and 
^^uutBtioa,  and  on  that  account  has  been  accused  of  pedantry ;  but  his  figiixet 
are  always  beautifully  illustrative  of  his  subject,  and  his  quotations  generally 
appropriate.  As  to  his  sentiments,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  sound,  good 
feense,  as  well  as  (or  their  great  purity  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

WE    ARE    HAPPT   OR   MISERABLE    BT   COMPARISON. 

There  is  not  in  this  world  either  perfect  misery  or  perfec 
happiness.  Comparison,  more  than  reahty,  makes  men  happy 
and  can  make  them  wretched.  What  should  we  account  mise- 
rahie,  if  we  did  not  lay  it  in  the  balance  with  something  that  hath 
oKJre  felicity  ?  If  we  saw  not  some  men  vaulting  in  the  gay  tiim 
of  honor  and  greatness,  we  should  never  think  a  poor  estate  so 
lamenfable.  Were  all  the  world  ugly,  deformity  would  be 
no  monster.  It  is,  without  doubt,  our  eyes  gazing  at  others 
above.;  casts  us  into  a  shade,  which,  before  that  time,  we  met  not 
with.  It  is  envy  and  ambition  that  makes  us  far  more  mise- 
rable than  the  constitution  which  our  liberal  nature  hath  allotted 
us.  Many  never  find  themselves  in  want,  till  they  have  dis- 
covered the  abundance  of  some  others.  It  was  comparison 
that  first  kindled  the  fire,  to  burn  Troy  withal.  Give  it  to 
the  fair  eat,  was  it,  which  jarred  the  Goddesses.  Paris  might 
have  ^ven  the  bali  with  less  offence,  had  it  not  been  so  inscribed. 
Surely  Juno  was  content  with  her  beauty,  till  the  Trojan  youth 
cast  p«r,  by  advancing  Venus.  While  we  spy  no  joys  above* 
our  own,  we  in  quiet  count  them  blessings.  We  see  even 
a  few  companions  can  h'ghten  our  miseries :  by  which  we  may 
guess  the  efilect  of  a  generality.  Blackness,  a  fiat  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  goggled  eyes,  are  beauties,  where  nor  shapes  nor  colors 
difier.  He  is  much  impatient,  that  refuseth  the  general  lot.  For 
myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery,  which  I  find  hurts  me  in  my- 
self; not  that  which,  coming  from  another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will. 
Let  me  examine  whether  that  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to  felicitate 
me,  if  I  stay  at  home.  If  it  be,  I  would  not  have  another's  better 
fortune  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  ovm.  In  outward  things, 
I  will  look  to  those  that  are  beneath  me  ;  that  if  I  must  build  my- 
self out  of  others,  I  may  rather  raise  content  than  murmur.  But 
fer  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  I  will  ever  fix  on  those  above 
l&e ;  that  I  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation,  mend  myself  by  con 
tinual  striving  to  imitate  their  nobleness. 

OF    PRAYER. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  amono^  men  of  inferior  rank  to  speak  to  ao 

^rlhly  prince :  no  king  keeps  a  court  so  open  as  to  give  admit- 

Uince  to  all  comers :  and  though  they  have,  thev  are  not  sure  to 

%pe6d ;  albeit  there  be  nothing  that  should  make  their  petitioufe 
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not  grantable.     Oh   lirw  happy,  how  privileged  then    is  a  Chrii 
liaa !  who  though  he  often  hves  here  in  a  slight  esteem,  yet  caii 
he  freely  confer  with  the  King  of  Heaven;  who  not  only  hears 
his  entreaties,  but  delights  in  his  requests  i  in  rites  him  to  come* 
and  promiseth  a  happy  welcome ;  which  he  shows  in  fuifiiiing 
his  desires,  or  better,  fitter  for  him :   in  respect  of  whoniy  the 
greatest  monarch  is  more  base  than  the  basest  vassal  in  regard  of 
the  most  mighty  and  puissant  emperor.     Man  cannot  so  much  ex- 
ceed a  beast,  as  God  doth  him :  what  if  I  be  not  known  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,%nd  the  peers  of  the  earth  ?     I  can  speak 
to  their  better,  to  their  Master ;  and  by  prayer  be  familiar  with 
him.     Importunity  does  not  anger  him ;  neither  can  any  thing 
but  our  sins  make  us  go  away  empty.     My  comfort  is,  ray  acoesi 
to  heaven  is  as  free  as  the  prmce's ;  my  departure  from  earth  not 
80  grievous :  for  while  the  world  smiles  on  him,  I  am  sure  I  have 
less  reason  to  love  it  than  he.     God's  favor  I  will  chiefly  seek 
for ;  man's,  but  as  it  falls  in  the  way  to  it :  when  it  proves  a 
hinderance,  I  hate  to  be  loved. 

OF    FAITH   AND    WORKS. 

Works  without  Faith  are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a 
fish  without  water :  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be  some 

3uick  actions  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  agihty,  yet  they  are,  iii- 
eed,  but  forerunners  of  their  end,  and  the  very  presages  of 
death.  Faith  again  without  Works  is  like  a  bird  without  wings: 
who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her  companions  here  upon  earth, 
ret  if  she  live  till  the  world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  hearen. 
Jut  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth  the  soul  mount  up 
to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest:  those  can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first 
lieight :  yea  carry  her  beyond  it ;  taking  away  both  the  will  that 
did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility  that  might.  The  former  with- 
out the  latter  is  self-cozenage ;  the  last  without  the  former  is 
mere  hypocrisy ;  together,  the  excellency  of  religion.  Faith  is 
•he  rock,  whil^  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid  ;  one  the  foun- 
dation, the  other -the  structure.  The  foundation  without  the  walls 
is  of  slender  value :  the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand. 
They  are  so  inseparable,  as  their  conjunction  makes  them  good. 
Chiefly  will  I  labor  for  a  sure  foundation,  saving  JFhithf  and 
equally  I  will  seek  for  strong  walls,  good  Works.  For  as  raan 
judgetn  the  house  by  the  edifice,  more  than  by  the  foundatioo: 
80,  not  according  to  his  Faith,  but  according  to  his  Works,  shall 
Gxl  judge  man. 

SEDUUTY   AND    DILIGENCE. 

There  is  no  such  prevalent  workman  as  sedulity,  and  diligenre* 
A  man  would  wonder  at  the  mighty  things  which  have  beno 
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done  by  degrees  and  gentle  augmentations.  Dibgence  and 
moderation  are  the  best  steps,  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excel- 
lency. Nay,  it  is  rare  if  there  be  any  other  way.  The  hea- 
vens send  not  down  their  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and  dewy 
distillations.  A  man  is  ncithe/  good,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  at  once : 
yet  sofUy  creeping  up  these  ^hills,  he  shall  every  day  better  his 
prospect ;  till  at  last  he  gains  the  top.  Now  he  learns  a  virtue, 
and  then  he  damns ^  a  vice.  An  hour  in  a  day  may  much  profit 
a  man  in  his  study,  when  he  makes  it  stint  and  custom.  Every 
year  something  laid  up,  may  in  time  make  a  stock  great.  Nay, 
if  a  man  does  but  save,  he  shall  increase ;  and  though  when 
the  grains  are  scattered,  they  be  next  to  nothing,  yet  together 
tbey  will  swell  the  heap.  He  that  has  the  patience  to  attend 
small  profits,  may  quickly  grow  to  thrive  and  purchase :  they  be 
easier  to  accomplish,  and  come  thicker.  So,  he  that  from  every 
thing  collects  somewhat,  shall  in  time  get  a  treasury  of  wisdom. 
And  when  all  is  done,  for  man,  this  is  the  best  way.  It  is  for 
Grod,  and  for  Omnipotency,  to  do  mighty  things  in  a  moment :  but, 
degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left 
for  man. 

CONTENT    MAKES   RICH. 

Every  man  either  is  rich,  or  may  be  so ;  though  not  all  in  one 
and  the  same  wealth.  Some  have  abundance,  and  rejoice  in  it ; 
some  a  competency,  and  are  content ;  some  having  nothing,  have 
a  mind  desiring  nothing.  He  that  hath  most,  wants  something ; 
he  that  hath  least,  is  in  something  supplied ;  wherein  the  mind 
which  maketh  rich,  may  well  possess  him  with  the  thought  of 
store.  Who  whistles  out  more  content  than  the  low-fortuned 
ploughman,  or  sings  more  merrily  than  the  abject  cobbler  that  sits 
under  the  stall  ?  Content  dwells  with  those  that  are  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  world,  whom  she  hath  never  trained  with  her  gauds, 
her  toils,  her  lures.  Wealth  is  like  learning,  wherein  our  greater 
knowledge  is  only  a  larger  sight  of  our  wants.  Desires  fulfilled, 
teach  us  to  desire  more  ;  so  we  that  at  first  were  pleased,  by  re- 
moving from  that,  are  now  grown  insatiable.  Wishes  have  neither 
end ;  nor  end.  So,  in  the  midst  of  affluency,  we  complain  of 
penury,  which,  not  finding,  we  make.  For  to  possess  the  whole 
world  with  a  grumbling  mind,  is  but  a  little  more  specious  poveny. 
If  I  be  not  outwardly  rich,  I  will  labor  to  be  poor  in  craving  de- 
sires ;  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  fthe  best  riches,)  I  would 
not  have  a  man  exceed  me.  He  that  nath  a  mind  contentedly 
good,  enjoyeth  in  .t  boundless  possessions.  If  I  be  pleased  in 
myself,  who  can  add  to  my  happiness  ?  as  no  man  lives  so  happy« 


1  Vtcd  in  Che  LaUn  aenae  orArnM^  to  oendcnn,  to  renonnoak 
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but  to  some  his  life  would  be  burdensome  ;  so  we  shall  find  nor« 
so  miserable,  but  we  shall  hear  of  another  that  would  cluing-^ 
calamities. 

HORNING  AND  EVENING  FRAYER. 

Though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  o^ 
the  night,  yet  I  hold  it  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  wher 
our  bodies  do  take  their  repose.  For  howsoever,  sleep  be  thf 
image  or  shadow  of  death, — and  when  the  shadow  is  so  near,  titf 
substance  cannot  be  far, — yet  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  is  like 
a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold ;  subject  only  to  the  unavoidable 
and  more  immediate  hand  of  God  :  whereas  in  the  day,  when  be 
roves  abroad  in  the  open  and  wide  pastures,  he  is  then  exposed 
to  many  more  unthought-of  accidents,  that  contingently  and  castt- 
ally  occur  in  the  way :  retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business; 
who  bf  lieves  not  a  snip  securer  in  the  bay,  than  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  ocean  ?  Besides,  the  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  youtb 
to  the  life  of  a  man  :  if  that  be  begun  well,  commonly  his  age  is 
virtuous  :  otherwise,  God  accepts  not  the  latter  service,  when  bis 
enemy  joys  in  the  first  dish.  Why  should  God  take  thy  dry  bonesi 
when  the  devil  hath  sucked  the  marrow  out  ? 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.     1612—1680. 


While  Andrew  Marvell  was  the  leading  prose  wit  of  the  reign  of  Charlel 
n.,  Samuel  Butler  was  the  autlior  of  the  best  burlesque  poem  in  the  hui* 
fpiage.  He  was  born  at  Strenshnm,  in  Worcestershire^  in  1612.  It  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  he  enjoyed  a  university  cnlucation  or  not;  but  bis 
writings  show  that  his  scholarshi]),  however  acquired,  was  both,  varied  and 
proiJMind.  In  early  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  connty  magistrate 
of  Worcestershire,  where  he  enjoyed  ample  leisure  for  reading  and  medita* 
don;  and  aAerwards,  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  an  ample  library,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  Hence,  be 
went  into  the  employment  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officeiii 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  Puritans;  and  here,  it  is 
supposed,  he  first  conceived  tlie  idea  of  his  satirical  epic  upon  tbem.  Tbe 
first  part  of  the  poem  was  published  three  years  af\cr  the  KestoraticHi ;  and 
though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  court,  and  quoted  everywhere  and  in  all  ci^ 
(ties,  the  poet  reaped  notliing  but  empty  praise.  In  16t>4,  the  second  psit 
was  pul  ii.xhed,  but  still  no  pecuniary  reward  was  received  from  the  ooort,  fhr 
whom  he  chiefly  wrote,  and  to  whose  gratification  he  chiefly  contributed.  It 
was  not  till  1078  that  the  third  part  appeared,  and  in  1680  he  died,  and  ao 
poor  was  he,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  friend,  in  a  cbuiGb' 
yard,  afler  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  refused.  But  what  gitti' 
tilde,  or  any  iK>ble  feeling  could  be  expected  from  Cliarles  XL,  or  any  of  Jiii 
Jiceniious  court? 

TliH  ix>em  o^  ^  Hudibras"  is  imique  in  European  literature.     It  was  •▼> 
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^gested  by  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote ;  for  ns  Cervantes  sent 
hero  upon  a  chi^'alrous  cnisade  to  right  wrongs,  and  redress  griov- 
order  to  bring  the  institution  of  chivalry,  of  which  he  claims  to  be 
mification,  into  contempt;  so  Sir  Hudibra^ claiming  to  be  a  represen- 
the  true  Presbyterian  character,  goes  forth  "■  a  colonelling,*'  against  all 
pular  sports,  of  which  the  Puritans  of  the  day  had  such  a  holy  horror, 
this  sect  appear  in  the  most  ridiculous  light.  But  the  Puritan  of  But* 
aggravated  caricature,  rather  than  a  faithful  portrait ;  and  though  the 
maessea  "  an  excess  of  wit,  rhymes  the  most  original  and  ingenious, 

most  apt  and  burlesque  metaphors,  couched  in  an  easy,  gossiping, 
J  metre;  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  read  Hudibras  to  an  end 

as  to  dine  on  cayenne  or  pickles.  It  administers  no  food  to  the 
nd  more  permanent  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  The  moral  comes 
t  to  be  without  dignity,  the  wit  without  gayety  or  relief,  the  story  lag- 
I  flat  Even  the  rhymes,  amusing  as  they  are,  become,  afler  a  time, 
repetitions  of  a  mimic,  tiresome  and  stale." 

DESCRIPTION    OF    HUDIBRAS. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
Aud  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why ; 

towitif ,  on  the  chnracter  of  the  Puritan*,  Is  taken  from  an  article  on  MUton  In  the  4td  vo^ 
ihurvb  Review ;  an  article  which,  for  It*  truth  and  eloquence,  ttand*  flmt  amoof  the  wrl^ 
»e  freat  ea«ayl»t  of  the  nfe"— T.  B.  Macaulay. 

rttan*  were  men  whoae  mind*  had  derived  a  peculLir  character  trom  the  daily  eoniempte* 
terior  being*  and  eternal  Interevt*.  Not  content  with  acknowledgtnir,  In  general  tenn% 
ling  Providence,  they  habitually  a»cribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Oreat  Being,  tat 
rer  noUilnit  was  too  vast,  fur  whose  Inspection  noUUng  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
to  enjoy  hUn,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  Urn 
us  honutge  which  otlier  sects  subsUtuted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  I/they  wei#  an- 
I  with  the  works  of  phUosopbers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  In  the  oradesof  Ood.  If 
«  were  not  fbund  In  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  a»tured  that  they  were  reoordod  .n 
ot  LUt.  If  thHr  Btepe  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menbUs.  legions  of 
g  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands ;  their 
■owns  of  glory  which  should  never  &ble  away  I  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  noblaa 
t,  they  looked  down  with  contempt:  for  they  esteemed  themsdvos  rich  In  a  more  pradoaa 
Md  eloquent  in  a  more  subbme  language;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  crealion,  Uki 
the  imposition  of  a  mighUer  hand. 

irttan.  Indeed,  was  made  up  of  two  diObrent  oien ;  the  one  all  self-abasement,  penltenor, 
passion  i  the  other,  proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  himself  In  the  dual 
Maker:  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devoUoual  reUraaaant,  ha 
Ui  convulsions,  and  groans,  and  tears.  People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their 
IsafM.  aud  iieard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and  their  whining  hymns,  might 
lem.  But  those  had  liiUe  reason  to  laugh  who  encountered  thorn  in  the  hall  of  dehata  or 
i  ot  batUe.  These  Oinatlcs  brought  to  civil  and  aiUitary  %fkirs  a  coolness  of  Judgment, 
BMtability  of  purpose,  which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with  their  religloua 
hich  were.  In  Ikct,  the  necessary  eUlscts  of  it.  The  Intensity  of  their  fbeUngs  on  one  suhJecC 
)  tranquil  on  every  other.  One  overpowering  senUment  had  s<itOccted  to  Itself  pity  an4 
ibttion  and  fSear.  Death  had  lost  Its  terrors,  and  pleasure  its  charma.  They  haa  thalr 
1  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of 'this  worku 
re  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans.    We  perceive  the  absurdity  of  tMi 

We  dislike  Lbe  sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.    We  acknowledge  that  tha  ton*  or 
a  was  often  injured  by  ktrainlng  afler  things  too  high  for  mortal  reach:  and  w«  know  ttei 

their  hatred  of  popery,  they  too  often  fell  Into  the  worst  vices  of  that  bnd  syBte^^  lB(Oia> 
extravagaul  austerity.  Yet,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  'otn  cuuiidcraUM^  wa  do 
to  to  pronouitcs  tliem  a  brave,  a  whia^  an  honest,  and  a  usefUl  hoay.** 
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When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  Ibars 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears ;  ^ 

When  gospel-tmmpeter,  surrounded 
g  With  long-car'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
W^as  beat  witli  fist  instead  of  a  stick ;' 
Then  did  Sir  Knight'  abandon  dwellhig, 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 
A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Kntitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood, 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee* 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry, 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  tliat  which  hiid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade. 
But  here  some  authors  make  a  doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But,  howsoever  diey  make  a  pother, 
The  difiference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
Tliat  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fool: 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H*  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 
Beside,  His  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile < 
Tlian  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

HIS   LOGIC. 

He  M'Rs  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic :  ^ 

He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'm-ixt  south  and  south-west  side; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute: 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  ibrce 
Of  ai^ument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 


n 


1  Th«  tpeaklnc  of  a  iHrA  ai  one  word,  with  the  itreM  upon  «,  hdgtitena  the  6«rlnfar,  tJii  tc«f' 
wumUj  !■  mther  an  excellency  than  a  fiiult. 

•  Butler*!  hero,  Sir  Samuel  Lake,  was  nol  only  a  colonel  bi  the  parliament  anny,  trat  alio  lo^ 
■latteMleneral  In  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Surrey,  he. 

s  That  la,  he  knedcd  to  the  king  when  he  knighted  him,  but  seldom  upon  any  ether  ooeiilMb 

«  ■sndw  Panta  says  of  Don  Quixote,  "that  he  Is  a  main  scoIarJ,  Uikm  U  Imf^,  mt  Mto  ^ 
a  vn  mother  tongwt  as  wcH  as  ont  of  your  rtrHtg  Dedsn  * 
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All  tills  by  syllogism  true, 

In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope : 

And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 

In  til'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 

H'  had  hard  wortls  ready  to  show  why, 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by; 

Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  sjioke, 

You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  notliing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But  when  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speech, 

In  loAiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 

It  was  a  party-color 'd  dress 

Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages; 

Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 

As  if  h*  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  ?id  gabble 

Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Bauel, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

HIS   MATHEMATICS. 

In  Mathematics  he  was  greatei 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  *  or  Erra  Pater  ;* 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale. 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; ' 
Resolved  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

HIS   METAPHYSICS. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
W^hate'er  the  crabbed  st  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith : 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go ; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote ; 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
They  might  be  eitlier  said  or  sung. 


o  Brmlie  was  an  eminent  Danish  maUiematJcian. 

trm  IMer,  It  la  thoofbt  that  Butler  alluded  to  one  WUUain  Lilly,  a  ftunooa 

•r  tka  paM^  IM  bad  a  rlgM  to  ta«aat  walgliU  and 
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His  notions  fitted  tilings  so  well, 

IHiat  which  was  wliich  he  could  not  teU| 

But  oAentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  otht^r,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

Ho  knew  what's  what,'  and  tliat's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly: 

Ho  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice  j 

As  if  divinity  had  catchM 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratched ; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound. 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profoimd. 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again ; 

Although  by  woful  proof  we  find 

They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

HIS    APPAREL. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bufT, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-prooij 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  feared  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 
.His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen;' 
To  old  King  Hurry  so  well  known. 
Some  writer^  held  they  were  his  own : 
Though  they  were  Uned  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ninnmnition  bread  and  cheese. 
And  fnt  black-puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  m  blood : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victuals  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  auununition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'other  magazine, 
Tlu^y  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wouruled  foe  drew  blood. 

Suol.  arc  u  few  specimens  of  Butler's  wit  as  displaye<l  in  his  poetry.  TbP 
jBiue  vein  runs  thiough  his  prose  works,  which  were  not  published  till  a  colt 
«i(lerable  time  after  his  death.     We  can  give  but  one  specimen:"— 

A   SMALL   POET 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  nerer 
iiioant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own 
whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  TWy 
small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to 
find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon,  eithw 
in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.     This  k* 


A  nment«  on  tite  arnMleif  queaUona  In  the  common  »7»t«mt  of  logle,  «■,  f«H  Mt  fHlll 
Tn»  •'ommoD  proverbbU  expreialon  of  Ar  kitowt  tdkafi  wkH,  to  denolt  a  ahrtwd  mtOL 
«  bmuOtfm  Ku»  bMtegcd  by  Klnf  Hoary  ▼HI^  July  l«,  U44.  tuai  wirtniwA  l» 
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f^Ute  together  so  untowardly,  that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wil 
"Uis  the  rickets,  hy  the  sweJhng  disproportion  of  the  joints.  You 
^ay  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
^me  in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom  are  always 
shaking  their  pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  fie 
hinks  he  has  got  something  that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is 
.  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his 
liscourse  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend  freely  what 
hey  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief,  that  never  robs  but  he  mur- 
ers,  to  prevent  discovery;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
rom  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass 
insuspected.  He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men's  wits,  as 
r  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ;  and  cries  down  all 
hey  do,  as  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him.  He  takes 
ests  from  the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false 
weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  any 
hing  that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  hke  three 
groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  occasions.  He  disclaims 
tudy,  pretends  to  take  things  in  motion,  and*  to  shoot  flying, 
vhich  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark. 
Vs  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the 
ense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a 
I^hristian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as 
vill  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that 
vants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
he  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
•'or  similitudes  he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for 
ts  ladies  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 
airer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
he  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
clearer  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  sort  off  with  contraries. 
:ie  has  found  out  a  new  set  of  poetical  Georgics — a  trick  of  sow- 
ng  wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
lothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times,  wherein,  some 
Tien  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new  invention.  He  will  take 
;hree  grains  of  wit,  like  the  elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron 
ige,  lum  it  immediately  into  gold.  All  the  business  of  mankind 
tias  presently  vanished,  the  whole  world  has  kept  holiday ;  there 
bias  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  women  but  nymphd 
ind  shepherdesses ;  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
plum-porridge.  When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  senso 
:>(  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  endo£jbfim,,j5butchers 
io  calves  by  the  tail.  For  when  he  hj|^iJ?§3^^ftTI^B^7whkh  i's 
easy  enough,  and  has  found  out  som^^dray  nard  worv 
but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sofi^  uoon  itTiike 
iron  tiix>n  an  anvil,  into  what  fo 
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in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a  whole  dictionaiy  is 
scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep- 
walk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  ii 
become  a  term  of  art  in  poetr}\  By  this  means,  small  poets  haY» 
such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades,  haina 
dryades,  aonides,  fauni,  nyniphae,  sylvani,  &c.,  that  signify  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  may  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and** tho- 
rough reformations"  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 
^real  year. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.     1605— 1C82. 

Owe  of  the  most  original  as  well  as  learned  men  of  the  rei^  of  Chwrlei 
£1.,  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1605,  and  in  1625 
ue  entered  Oxford,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  metlicine. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  practised  physic  for  some  time  in  Oifordshire. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland ;  and  K 
Leyden  he  took  tlve  degree  of  doctor  of  phytic.  Returning  to  England  u. 
1634,  he  settled  at  Norwich,  and  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  as  a  pbf- 
ftician,  he  was,  a  few  years  after,  made  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUegfl 
of  Physicians  in  London.  Ho  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  U.,  in  lit) 
progress  through  Norwich,  with  singular  marks  of  consideration;  and  died 
in  1082. 

The  following  are  the  principal  productions  of  Sir  ^Thomas  Browne >— 
1.  «*The  Jleligio  Medici,  or  the  Religion  of  a  Physician."  It  is  divided  intotvo 
parts;  the  first  containing  his  confession  of  faith,  that  is,  all  his  curious  rdi* 
giotis  opinions  and  feelings;  the  second,  a  confession  of  charity;  that  is, ill 
his  human  feelin^rs.'  '2.  His  "  Pscudodoxia  Epidtntica^^  more  genemlly 
known  by  the  title  of  ''Browne's  Vulgar  Errors."  This  is  the  most  popuisr 
of  all  his  works.  He  treats  his  subjoct  very  methodically,  dividing  the  whole 
into  seven  books,  considering  tlie  various  errors  as  they  arise  froqi  mineraU 
and  vegetables,  animals,  man,  pictures,  geography,  philosophy,  and  history. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  singularity  and  quainti;ess  which  pervade  this  worit,  it 
is  one  that  displays  great  learning  and  penetration,  and  is  very  interestiiTf. 
3.  Anotlier  production  was  entitled  ^  Hydriolaphia^  Urn-Burial;  or  a  Disrourw 
of  tlie  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk."  **  In  diis  work,"  says  sn 
ubU*  critic,'  **  Sir  Thomas  Browne  hatli  dared  to  take  the  grave  itself  for  bis 
theme.  He  deals  not  with  death  as  a  shadow,  but  as  a  substantial  realii/- 
He  dwells  not  on  it  as  a  mere  cessation  of  life— he  treats  it  not  as  a  terrible 
regMtion — but  enters  on  its  discussion  as  a  state  with  its  own  solemnities  and 
primps." 

Dr.  Jthnson  has  doscril>ed  Browne's  style  with  much  critical  acmnen.  •!* 
IS,"  says  be,  »  vigorous,  but  rugged;  it  is  learned,  but  pedantic;  it  is  deep, but 


1  itt  this,  Dr.  Johnson,  In  hln  Itfc  of  Dniwnc,  tbui  romarkB:  "Ttte  R«>Uglo  MedJcl  w«a  do 
publbbed,  than  It  excited  the  aUention  of  ilir  public  by  the  novelty  of  parm4ozea,  the  dignKy  af  ■ 
ament,  the  quick  aucresiion  of  lmnf(c«,  the  mulUtude  of  ab»truitc  mlliukma,  tte  •obCIcfty  of  i 
tlon.  and  tbe  atrcnKtb  of  UinKUiiKi!.'* 

•  For  an  IntercsUng  notice  of  thin  linfuJar  work,  tee  Aetrospcctlvo  Review,  L  SI.    Sm4  ^^ 
oooc  reuArks  on  our  author  In  RaxUU'it  *'  Age  of  Ellzat>eth.** 
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BWe;  It  fthkef,  biit  tloes  not  please;  it  oommnnds,  but  dftes  not  alluie:  hif 
pes  are  harsh,  aiid  his  combinations  uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which 
r  language  began  to  lose  the  stability  wliich  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of 
iasabeth ;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  ho 
gb*  try  his  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fkncy.  Hif 
ie  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages;  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  word^ 
wi^t  together  from  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropriate  to  one 
;,  and  drawn  by  violence  into  the  service  of  another.'*  > 

THOUGHTS  ON  DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months  past,  were 
gged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  deposited  in  a  dry  and 
ndy  soil,  not>a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another :  not  all 
rictly  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering  these  described  ;  some 
Qtaining  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs, 
ws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impressions  of  their  com- 
istion  ;  besides,  the  extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small 
>zes,  or  combs  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in- 
ruments,  brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal. 
That  these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom 
id  place  w^here  they  were  found,  is  no  obscure  conjecture ;  not 
r  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancaster, 
t  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum ; 
id  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  in  no 
iTV  different  sound,  but  Saxon  termination,  still  retains  the  name 
'  6umham ;  which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the 
nghbor  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Romans  them- 
•Ives,  or  Britons  Romanised,  which  observed  the  Roman  cus- 
ms.        ♦        *        * 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
hen  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions, 
re  not  beyond  all  conjecture-  What  time  the  persons  of  thp8« 
puaries  entered  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with 
rinces  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who 
'cre  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes 
lade  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarianism  :  not  tc  be  resolved 
Y  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  conjult  the  pro- 
incial  guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as 
ood  provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics. 


1  Bat  Dr.  Jotaawni  hlmaelf  did  not  scrapie  to  tnuiBfer  to  hit  own  pa^i  xany  of  Bixwn*.'a  poiMMi 
M  W9r4»i  tor,  m  Cumberland  traly  saya  of  him, 

"  He  fbrocd  lAtlnisma  Into  his  llnei. 
Like  raw,  nndrlll'd  recruits.'* 

Browne  Is  among  my  flf  at  fitvorltea.    Rich  In  varlotu  knowledge,  exaberant  In  ton* 
Moelta ;  oo-itemplatlTe,  UnagioaUve,  often  truly  great  and  magnlflcant  In  lito  atfl»  aad 
thoagk,  dovMlcaa,  too  often  big,  atlfr,  aad  ha>n-*iti  \iit¥'."—CoUnJgt. 
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they  had  Dot  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetoatioa.  But  to 
subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  du- 
ration.        *         *        * 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scatterelh  her  poppy,  and 
deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  per- 
petuity. Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  He- 
rostratus  lives,  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana !  he  is  almost  lost 
that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse, 
confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  felicities  by 
the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations; 
ud  Thersites  is  like  to  hve  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the 
favor  of  the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per^ 
sons  forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account 
of  time  ?  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  Hfe  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality.  Whatever 
hath  no  beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have 
a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy 'itself, 
and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to  be  so  powerfully  consti* 
tuted,  as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and 
the  quality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous 
memory. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elysiums. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  oAly  a  hope,  but 
an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's' 
churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Eg}'pt ;  ready  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  molei 
of  Adrianus." 


PRIDE. 

I  thank  Grod  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I  do  inherit  and 

Doid  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  tu 

charity,  the  first  ana  father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devilr" 

)ri<le ;  a  vice  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllaUei 

ut  in  it&  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world ;  I  have  escaped 


I' 


1  In  Pm1s»  where  bodies  loon  consttm* 

'  A  eUtely  maueolrttin,  or  •epulchi.u  pile,  built  by  Adrtaniu  In  Wmae,  winra 
MtJr  of  Bt-  krgtio 
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condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it ;  those  petty  acquisitions 
sputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of 
men,  add  no  feathers  into  n)ine.  I  have  seen  a  griBLmroarian 
nd  plame  himself  over  a  single  line  in  Homce,  and  show 
pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the 
wure  of  the  whole  book.  For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jar* 
nd  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six 
ages ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself,  than 
ur  fathers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
nguage  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either  lin- 
or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the 
5  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,  topo- 
y  of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs, 
oiicies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit 
luch  an  opinion  of  myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  con- 
heads,  that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I 
the  names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the  constellations  in  my 
>n ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that  could  only  name 
)inters  and  the  North  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
le  sphere  above  me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  coun« 
ad  of  those  about  me ;  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
en  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  sim- 
urther  than  Cheapside ;  for  indeed  heads  of  capacity,  and 
IS  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge, 
they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impoe- 
they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they 
not  any  thing.^ 

1  SouxoQTms  ov  THE  OLD  Philosotbvii  An  THB  Touvo  Ladt. 

I**  exdataiied  a  ■flTer-beaded  lage,  "how  narrow  Is  the  ntmott  extent  of  buimui  knowtodgvl 
omaerlbed  tbe  sphere  of  Intellectual  exertion  I  I  have  spent  my  life  In  aoqtilrlnv  knowMfS^ 
little  do  I  know  I  Tbe  fiirther  I  attempt  to  penetrate  tbe  secrets  of  nature,  the  more  I  am 
ed  and  benighted.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  all  Is  but  conftision  or  conjecture :  so  that  tlw 
;e  of  the  learned  over  tbe  Ignorant  consists  greatly  In  having  ascertained  bow  little  la  to  be 

tme  that  I  can  measure  tbe  sun,  and  compute  tbe  distances  of  tbe  planets ;  I  can  **^<*^t 
lodkal  movements ;  and  even  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  they  pcrfbrm  tbetr  sublime  ren» 
bat  with  regard  to  their  construction,  to  the  beings  which  inhabit  them,  of  their  oondttlea 
MMtancea,  whether  natural  or  moral,  what  do  I  know  more  than  the  down  t 
Murk  that  an  Ixtdies,  unsupported,  ikdl  to  the  ground :  and  I  am  taught  to  account  ft>r  this  by 
(fgravttatton.    But  what  have  I  gained  here  more  than  a  term  T  Docs  it  convey  to  my  mlud 
of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  and  invisible  chain  which  draws  aU  things  to  a  eommoa 
I  observed  the  effect,  I  gave  a  name  to  the  cause ;  but  can  I  explain  or  comprahead  ttf 
Blng  the  tract  of  the  naturalist,  I  have  learned  to  distinguish  tbe  animal,  vegetable^  and  ml- 
^oms :  and  to  divide  them  into  their  distinct  tribes  and  fkmllles :— but  can  I  tell,  after  all 
wbeooe  a  single  blade  of  grass  derives  its  vitality  r— could  the  most  minute  researches  emw 
»  dlaeovcr  the  exquisite  pencil  that  painU  and  fHnges  the  flowu  of  th^  neU  l^have  I  ever 
tbe  eecret  that  gives  their  brilliant  dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  ..r  the  art  that  enaiiiela 
teaheur 

whot  have  I  gained  by  my  laborkms  reaearchee  but  an  hmematlnf  eoarktlon  of  my 

26 
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At  a  specimen  of  his  worst  Latinized  Enfrlish,  we  give  the  ibllowing  froro 
his  **  Vulgar  Errors."  He  notices  the  custom  of  foretelling  events  by  spots 
Of  on  the  nails  in  this  curious  manner : — 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  prernlenl 
humors,  may  be  collected  from  spois  in  our  nails,  we  are  not 
averse  1o  concede.  But  yet  not  ready  to  admit  sundry  divina- 
tions, vulgarly  raised  upon  them. 

And  again  >- 

Of  lower  consideration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangers 
from  the  fungous  parcel  about  the  wicks  of  candles;  which  only 
signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  the  avo* 
lation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles. 


IZAAK  WALTON.     1593—1683. 

IzA.AK  Waitott,  the  "Father  of  Angling,"  was  born  at  Stafford,  in  1553. 
Of  his  early  education  little  is  known;  but  having  acquired  a  moderate  com 
petency  in  business  in  London,  as  a  linen-draper,  he  retired  from  business  in 
1643,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  lived  forty  years  after,  in  uninterrupted  leisure 
dying  in  1683,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  how 
much  calm  pursuits,  with  a  mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong  the 
period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  bic^rapher,  and  particularly  as  an  angler.  Hif 
first  work  was  the  «Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne,"  published  in  1640.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  works,  with  a  life 
prefixed.  His  next  life  was  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  "  Eo- 
clesiastical  Polity ;"  and  soon  after  he  wrote  the  life  of  George  Herbert     AU 

woAkneM  and  Irnornncer  of  how  little  hM  nmn,  at  hia  best  eitate,  to  boattf  what  AiUy  In  Irfm  to 
Vtory  In  hii  contracted  powers,  or  to  valoe  himself  upon  his  Imperfect  aoqulsittons  f 

"  Wen  t**  exclaimed  a  yonng  lady,  Jast  returned  from  school,  ''my  ednoatlon  Is  at  But  flnlslied :  la- 
deed  tt  would  be  stranKe,  U;  after  five  years'  hard  application,  any  thing  were  left  Ivcomplcla.  Btp- 
pOy  that  Is  all  over  now ;  and  I  haye  noUilng  to  do  but  to  exercise  my  various  aocoMpUslnpeDta. 

**  Let  me  see  l^as  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of  that,  and  speak  It,  If  possible,  wSb  more  fluency 
tnan  English.  Italian  I  can  read  with  ease,  and  pronounce  very  wcH;  as  well,  at  least,  and  bcftci; 
than  any  of  my  friends ;  and  Uiat  is  all  one  need  wish  fbr  In  Italian.  Music  I  have  hiarand  till  1  s» 
perfecUy  sick  of  it.  But,  now  that  we  have  a  grand  piano,  it  will  be  delightftd  to  play  whcc  we  ba«t 
company.  I  must  still  continue  to  pracUse  a  little ; — the  only  thing,  I  think,  that  I  need  now  to  tn> 
prove  myself  in.  And  then  there  are  my  Italian  songs  t  which  everyt>ody  allowa  I  aing  with  tSiMk 
and«  MS  tt  is  witat  so  fi*w  people  can  pretend  to,  I  am  particularly  glad  tnat  I  can. 

**  My  drawings  are  universally  admired;  especially  the  shells  and  flowers;  whldi  are  LttutiikI 
sertalnly;  besides  this,  I  have  a  decided  taste  in  all  kinds  of  fkncy  ornaments. 

**  And  then  my  dancing  and  waltzing  I  in  wlilch  our  master  himself  owned  that  he  could  taka  ■> 
no  further I^Jiist  the  flgure  (br  it,  certainly;  it  would  be  unpardonable  If  I  did  not  exoeL 

**  As  to  common  things,  geography,  and  history,  and  poetry,  and  pidtosophy,  thank  ib>  itafa} 
have  got  jiroogh  them  all  I  so  thut  I  may  consider  myself  not  on*y  perfcctly  aooompUshed,  bif  ■** 
thoroughly  well  informed. 

**  Well,  to  be  sure  bow  much  have  I  Ikfged  through  j  the  only  wonder  1%  that  one  hcni  caa  at* 
Wn  It  slit" 
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these  were  collectod  in  1670,  and  published  in  one  volume.*    It  was  otm  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  most  favorite  books. 

But  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  is,  **  The  Complete  Angler,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  a  work,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  **  whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling,  or  a 
beautiful  pastoral,  abounding  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  io 
sentiments  of  the  purest  morality,  and  in  unaffected  love  of  the  Creator  and 
his  works,  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  compositions  in  ooi 
language."  In  writing  it,  he  says,  he  made  a  <*  recreation  of  a  recreation," 
and,  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  giaver  parts 
of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  disposition.  The  work 
is,  indeed,  essentially  autobiographical  in  spirit  and  executioru  It  is  in  tha 
form  of  a  dial(^ue;  a  Uimter  and  a  Falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  it, 
but  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  venerable  and  complacent 
Piscator.  The  three  meet  accidentally  near  London,  on  a  •*  fine  firesh  May" 
morning,  and  they  agree  each  to  "  commeml  his  recreation"  or  favorite  pur- 
mit  Piscator  allows  the  Falconer'  to  take  tlie  lead,  who  thus  commends  tha 
sport  of  his  choice . — 

And  first  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the  air; 
an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that  douhtless 
exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water :  for  though  I  sometimes  deal 
in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly  mine ;  I  and  my  hawks  use 
that,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation  :  it  stops  not  the  high  soar- 
ing of  my  noble,  generous  falcon :  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  an 
height  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air,  my 
troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
siffht  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with  the  gods. 
Therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in 
ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see,  de- 
serves no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herseli',  like  the  son  of  Dajdalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by 

1  ••Tbc  Live*  of  Dr.  John  Donne;  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  Mr.  Richard  Hooker;  Mr.  Scorge  Herbert 
and  Dr.  Botwrt  Sander»on,  by  Izaak  Walton ;  with  Note*  and  the  Lifts  of  the  Aivthor,  by  TboniM 
Xoucb.  D.  D."    Best  edition  of  a  Dtost  admirable  book. 

i  Fak<onr>.  or  the  art  of  training  hawka  »o  that  they  would  catch  other  birds,  waa  a  fiiTorlte  spcft 
antli  the  fingUib  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Mventeenth  century.  During  the  relf  nit  of  Elizaboib 
aod  James  I.,  the  rage  for  It  waa  ao  unlvuraal,  that  no  one  could  have  the  «inalle«t  pretension*  to  Um 
tlnrHcier  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  not  a  "cast"  of  hawks;  which  tt-nu  was  applied  to  any  num* 
ber  of  hawks  kept  by  one  person,  and  was  no  more  definite  than  the  term  "  pack"  applied  tn  hounds. 
U  was  a  very  expensive  diversion,  and  frequently  Involved  those  who  were  not  opulent  In  otlrt 
i  ato.  For  Instance,  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  person  gave  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  h»  jr  ks 
Clw  training  of  hawks,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  was  a  work  of  great  labor  and  dUBculty,  and  bi. 
vbo  rosaesaed  great  skill  in  the  art  was  highly  prized.  Tbcy  were  taught  to  render  perfect  obe 
<leaoe  lo  tbe  voice,  and  thii  was  called  •* mauning,**  or  ** luring;"  and  to  fly  after  dlObrent  blnla, 
wharb  waa  called  "  flying."  When  not  flying  at  their  game  tliey  were  **  hooded,"  having  a  little  oa|i 
4i*vn  over  their  head.  Wlien  taken  upon  the  "flst,"  the  term  used  for  carrying  them  ui  tbe  hand. 
ttey  bad  stnipa  of  leather,  cUled  "Jesses,"  put  about  their  legs,  to  which  t>clla  were  also  attacned- 
fo  one  of  Che  ** jesses"  was  tied  a  long  thread,  by  which  the  bird  was  drawn  baok,  aftrr  bcin^t  pai^ 
mlPeA  to  fly,  wbicb  was  called  tlie  '*  reclaiming"  of  tlic  hawk.  For  a  min  fbU  aoeMa*  olthia  diver 
read  Drake's  "8tiiikspe»re  and  his  Times,"  voL  1.  p  M»^-S7t. 
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the  sun's  heat,  she  flies  so  near  it ;  but  her  mettle  makes  ber 
careless  of  danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes  licr 
nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway  ovei 
the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  glorious 
career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magDifi- 
cent  palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which  height 
I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  she 
both  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own 
me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next 
day  to  afford  me  the  like  recreation. 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks, 
are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I 
must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations.  »  ♦  « 
As  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  ;  to  cheer  herself  and 
those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  as- 
cends higher  into  the  air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  em- 
ployment, grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  to 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  necessity.* 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voices 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  sea- 
sons, as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the 
honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,"  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it 
might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
as  I  have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural 
rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might 
well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affbrde^t  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth  ! 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more  might 
be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  political  use :  I  think  tis 
not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry  letters 
between  two  armies.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Turks  be- 
sieged Malta  or  Rhodes,  I  now  renj ember  not  which   it  was, 


1  M  What  can  be  more  dellffhtAil  than  this  description  of  the  lark  1  In  aU  the  poets  there  is  nothM 
laid  of  the  lark  or  of  the  nightingale  compamble  to  this  exquisite  passage  of  our  plooa  antbor.  Iks 
Ibiassel  Is  the  song-thrush;  leverock  ts  a  name  still  used  In  Scotland  fbr  the  skylark;  aad  tte 
Bess  of  the  robin  (br  churchyards  is  well  known."— ^mtHmii  Editor  ^  WaUom. 

•  What  a  fkvorite  the  nightingale  ha»  been  with  the  best  poets,  ancient  and  modem  I  Ho 
crttos.  VlrrlL  and  Horace  have  sung  its  praises;  Milton  lias  shown  his  regard  for  tt  In 
passages,  and  In  a  sonnet  dedicated  to  It;  Thomiton,  the  poet  of  nature,  has  oelebnUed  It;  •b4  Oitf 
MS  remembered  It  In  bis  ode  to  Spring.  But  whkUi  of  these  has  au  j  thing  superior  to  thia  aMt  taM 
lifol  descrlptloD  of  it  by  our  aLtbor  t 
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pigeons  are  then  related  to  carry  and  recarry  letteis.  And  Mr. 
G.  Sandys/  in  his  travels,  relates  it  to  be  done  between  Aleppo 
and  Babylon.  But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to  give  him  notice 
>f  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  and  the  dove  proved 
I  faithful  and  comfortable  messenger.  And  for  the  sacrifices. of 
;he  taw,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  as  well  ac- 
cepted as  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  Grod  would  feed  the 
)iophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  manner,  he  did  it  by 
nvens,  who  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the 
Hloly  Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour,  did  it 
yy  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.^  And  to  conclude  th's  part  of 
ny  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders  were  done  ^y  birds 
)f  the  air,  the  element  in  which  they  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature,  an  inhabit- 
mt  of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  pru- 
dence, policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  commonwealth, 
[  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
Lheir  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind ; 
but  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance, believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time 
imoDgst  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this 
Hay-morning. 

Venator  then  takes  his  tuni->discoursIng  largely  upon  the  rich  bounty  of 
;he  earth  ^n  which  he  hunts,  as  "  bringing  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
both  for  physic  and  the  pleasure  of  mankind,"  and  concludes  by  **  enlarging 
tumseif  in  the  commendation  of  hunting,  and  of  the  noble  hound  especially, 
IS  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general."  AAer  a  few  preliminary  re- 
maxlu,  the  **  honest  angler"  thus  breaks  forth : — 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade  in.  The  water 
IS  the  elaest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element  which  God  commanded 
to  bring  forth  hving  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in 
their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putrefaction.  Moses,  tne 
great  lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learnmg 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  Gk)d,  and  knew  tne 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  element  the  first  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  this  is  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  Grod  did  hrst 
move,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  creation :  many  philoso- 
phers have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements,  and 
must  allow  it  the  chiefest  in  the  mixtion  of  all  living  creatures. 
The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.     Nay,  the  eanfa 

I  See  ft  noUoe  of  amdyt*  TthtpIi,  p.  IM. 
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hath  no  fruitfuiness  without  showers  or  dews  ;  for  all  the  herbB* 
and  flowers,  and  fruits  are  produced  and  thrive  hy  the  water. 
Then  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic:  without 
which  we  could  not  now  suhsist !  How  does  it  not  only  furnish 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but  with  such  obswirvatioDS 
for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want ! 

Piscator  then  discourses  most  interestingly  upon  the  variety  of  the  fish,  ind 
of  its  use  to  man ;  not  forgetting,  in  speaking  of  the  honesty  of  his  callii^, » 
mention  that  "  the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  all  fishers."  So  rr 
cellent  and  convincing  is  his  discoiurse,  tliat  Venator  b  fairly  won  over,  ami 
says  to  him,  **  If  you  will  but  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the  time  and  place  sp* 
pointed,  and  bestow  one  day  with  roe  in  hunting  the  otter,  I  will  dedicaie 
the  next  two  days  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two,  for  that  time,  will  do  no- 
thing but  angle,  and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing."  This  is  agreed  to,  aiul  in  tbe 
fourth  dialogue  or  chapter,  while  they  are  engaged  earnestly  in  angling  fx 
trout,  Piscator  thus  speaks : — 

Look  !  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  las* 
this  way  a-fishin^,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead*  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose 
hill :  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rug- 
ged roots  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned 
them  into  foam  :  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.* 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex- 
pressed it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 

And  }x)S8e8s'd  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me  ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too 
often  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale; 
her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it  was  that  smooth 
song,  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,"  now  at  least  fifty  yean 
ago ;  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good ;  I  thi'jlt 
much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this 
critical  age.     Look  yonder !  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  he 


.  Thli  1>nat!ftil  dcKrlpUoo  If  olmoit  word  far  wonl  ttom  Mr  PhlUp  Mdr  ty*t  "Aroidta."  IrtF' 
a  mw  p  •?.  I  fce  p.  U«. 
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•milking  again.     I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to 
ng  those  two  songs  to  us. 

God  speed  you,  ^ood  woman !  I  have  been  a-fishing,  and  am 
Gang  to  Bleak-hall,  to  my  bed ;  and  having  caught  more  fish 
lan  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  mis  upon  you 
nd  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

Milk'tvoman*  Marry,  God  requite  you,  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it 
beerfuUy ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing  two  months  hence, 
grace  of  GJod,  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
lade  haycock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
est  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they  be  such 
onest,  civil,  quiet  men :  in  the  mean  time  will  you  drink  a  draught 
f  zed  cow's  milk  ?   You  shall  have  it  freely. 

PUcator.  No,  I  thank  you;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  courtesy, 
lat  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
rill  think  ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing 
s  a  song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  ovei 
lis  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Milk-woman,  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come,  thep- 
erds,  deck  your  herds?  or,  As  at  noon  DtUcina  rested?  or, 
*hillida  fiouts  me  ?  or,  Chevy-chase  ?  or,  Johnny  Armstrong  ? 
r,  Troy-toum? 

PUcator,  No,  it  is  none  of  those  ;  it  is  a  song  that  your  daugh 
jr  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

Afilk'Woman,  Oh,  I  know  it  now ;  I  learned  the  first  part  in  my 
olden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter,  and 
le  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
ears  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me: 
at  you  shall,  God  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as 
re  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  singr  the  first 
ait  to  the  gentleman  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second 
rhen  you  have  done. 

Here  follows  the  milk-maid's  song,  "  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,** 
fter  which  Venator  speaks : 

Fenaior,  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and  sweetly 
ong  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause 
lat  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  did  so  oAen  wish  herself  a  milk- 
laid  all  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with 
sars  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely 
11  the  night ;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
oes  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish* 
poD  her,  **  That  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead, 
lay  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
beet.*' 

1  lee  p«g«  ur. 
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Then  comes  the  milk-maid's  mother^s  answer,  **  If  all  the  world  mnd  kit* 
were  young,"  which  done,  the  modier  adds : 

Well,  1  have  done  my  song ;  but  stay,  honest  anglers,  for  I  will 
make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more.  Maudlin,  sing 
that  song  that  you  sung  last  night  when  young  Coridon  the  shep- 
herd played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 

Maudlin,  I  will,  mother. 

I  married  a  wife  of  late — 

The  niore's  my  unhappy  fate,  &c. 

Piscator.  Well  sung,  good  woman ;  I  thank  you.  1*11  give  you 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg  another  song 
of  you.  Come,  scholar,  let  Maudlm  alone :  do  not  you  ofier  to 
spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to 
supper.     Flow  now !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  ? 

Hostess,  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  ^lad  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and  ToDg  to 
be  at  supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 

The  following  most  beautiful  exhortation  to  contentment,  which  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  Piscator,  is  a  perfect  gem.    Who  wotdd  not  be  wiser  and  better" 
for  reading  it  every  day  ?    Walton's  own  life  seems  to  have  illiistrated,  in  tn 
eminent  degree,  tlie  character  he  here  describes*-**  The  meek,  who  riiall 
inherit  the  earth." 

_  CONTENTMENT. 

I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself 
and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being 
asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  ti^ 
another,  replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of  them."  But 
his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  "  If  he  would  find  con- 
lent  in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for 
content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul."  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  for  he  there  says,  **  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
KhaJl  see  God.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
|>08sess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shaU  not  also  obtain 
mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  poe* 
ses&es  the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatioiM 
thoughts  that  he  deserves  better;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  sect 
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lers  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God 
s  allotted  for  his  share ;  hut  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
»ek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  irery 
nuns  pleasing,  both  to  God  and  himself.^ 


ROBERT  LEIGHTON.    1613—1684. 

rni  eminent  divine  was  bom  in  London  in  1613,  and  educated  at  tb« 
iversity  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
I  small  church  near  Edinburgh ;  but  being  disapproved  of  by  his  breth- 
,  because  he  did  not  sufficiently  **  preach  to  the  times,"  he  resigned  his 
Dg,  and  soon  afler  was  chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
aa  Charles  IL  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
tland,  Leighton  was  induced  to  accept  a  bishoprici  but  he  chose  the  hum- 
it  of  the  whole,  that  of  Dumblane,  and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous 
J  of  his  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  On  the  contrary,  he  conducted  himself 
1  so  much  moderation  and  humility,  that  he  won  the  afieotions  of  even  the 
t  rigid  Presbyterians.  Subsequently,  when  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  failing 
ittain  their  object  by  cruelty  and  butchery,  resolved  to  accomplish  it 
e  in  the  way  of  persuasiveness  and  gentlenoss,  Leighton  was  induced  to 
vg/i  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Still  ho  found  it  an  affair  of  contention 
>  suited  to  his  habits  or  turn  of  mind ;  accordingly  he  resigned  his  situation, 

retired  to  the  county  of  Sussex  in  England,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
4.« 

"he  following  character  of  this  most  excellent  man  is  given  by  Bishop  Bur- 
in his  (*  History  of  His  Own  Times."  "  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts, 
Tely  apprehension,  with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any 
I.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whi  le  com- 
»  of  theolc^cal  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that 
ch  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  no- 
t  sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  hf\d  no  regard 
is  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  tuat  was  like 
erpetual  fast.  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
ned  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desi.  *.  that  all 
ir  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  liim  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all 
s  of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it  Hw  had 
obdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accideuta, 

in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  nc  vei 
nnred  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought 
iself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  sel- 
1  smile.    And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do 

tte  cdKknM  or  Waltoo't  •'  Angler**  are  almoat  Innumerable;  but  the  moat  t^lendld  is  Chat  bj  %U 
ia  IHoolaa,  pnbUahed  by  Pickering,  London,  1196,  In  one  Un,  Imperial  octavo,  with  nnmeriNM 
M.  Bnt  the  American  reader  ha«  nothing  nrare  to  desire  than  the  beautiAil  edition  reeevtty  pnb< 
4  by  Waey  a  Potnam,  prepared  with  great  learning  and  tairte  by  the  ••  Amerloaa  XdHAf,"  wall 
.nteoil  to  be  Che  Bev.  Oeorge  W.  Bethone,  D.  O. 

Msrldfe's  *•  Aids  to  BcfleeUon**  ba«  tor  iU  toundation  selecttons  from  the  writing*  oTLeigttlWii 
M^  nailfir.  to  poeaees  thyeelf  of  it,  and  make  the  rtd)  treasure  thy  nanvaL 
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not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There  was  a  tisiMi 
tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  tliose  he  conTersed  wid>i 
to  serious  reflections.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditatioo.  Hii 
preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it  Tlie  giaos 
and  gravity  of  liis  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very 
sensible  emotion :  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impression,  ^t  I 
cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And  jret 
with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that  wbile 
he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others.  And  when  he  was  i 
bishop,  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  nodot 
beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  l^i 
great  crowd." 

DESPISE   NOT   THE   LEAST. 

We  are  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  smallest  good  that  is  it 
any.  Although  a  Christian  be  never  so  base  in  his  outward  con- 
dition in  body  or  mind,  of  very  mean  intellectual  and  natural  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  that  know  the  worth  of  spiritual  things  will 
esteem  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
disadvantages,  as  men  esteem  a  pearl,  though  in  a  rough  shelL 
Grace  carries  still  its  own  worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body 
and  ragged  garments ;  yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measurs 
of  that  either ;  yea,  the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace,  as  a  pearl  of 
the  least  size,  or  a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it 
away.  But,  as  they  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  are  worth  the 
keeping.  The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest 
piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up ;  for  possibly,  say  theyi 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  supe^ 
stition  in  that,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
work  of  grace  there  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  trcadest  on. 

THE    BEASTS    WITHIN    US. 

What,  you  will  say,  have  I  beasts  within  me  ?  Yes ;  you  hare 
beasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  not  think 
1  intend  to  insult  you,  is  anger  an  inconsiderable  beast,  when  it 
barks  in  your  heart  ?  What  is  deceit,  when  it  lies  hid  in  a  cun- 
uin&^  mind ;  is  it  not  a  fox  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  hent 
upon  calumny,  a  scorpion  ?  Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  set 
on  resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper?  What 
do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man ;  is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf?  And 
is  not  the  luxurious  man,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing 
torse?  Nay,  there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  us.  Am 
tlo  you  consider  yourself  as  lord  and  prince  of  the  wild  beasts,  be- 
cause you  command  those  that  are  without,  though  you  nevvr 
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ok  of  subduing  or  setting  bounds  to  those  that  are  within  you  f 
bat  advantage  have  you  by  your  reason,  which  enables  you  to 
(icome  lions,  if,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  overcome  by  anger  T 
what  purpose  do  you  rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  them  with 
is«  if  you  yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  or  hurried 
her  and  thither,  and  sometimes  flying  high,  are  ensnared  by 
de,  sometimes  brought  down  and  caught  by  pleasure  ?  But,  af 
is  shameful  for  him  who  rules  over  nations  to  be  a  slave  at 
Qe,  will  it  not  be,  in  like  manner,  disgraceful  for  you,  who  ex 
ise  dominion  over  the  beasts  that  are  without  you,  to  be  subject 
i  great  many,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  that  roar  and  domi* 
3r  in  your  distempered  mind  ? 

ALL   CHRISTIANS,    PREACHERS. 

What  the  apostles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way  befitting  the 
t  annunciation  of  a  rehgion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachers  of 
Ts]  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling  the 
mtion  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  without  pre- 
nption,  consider  themselves  to  be,  under  ordinary  gifts  and  cir- 
nstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  Greatest  of  Kings,  and 
OT  no  mean  employment,  the  great  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recon- 
•ment  betwixt  Him  and  Mankind. 

TEMPERANCE. 

ks  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly 

I  lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs 
irith  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass, 
airing  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
»p  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de« 
hts  wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly  and 
ble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs  the 
ices  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors,  makes  it 
¥W  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the 
y  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  soul.     Therefore,  if 

II  would  be  spiritual,  healthful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much 
the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sol)er  in  those  of  the 
rth ;  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up 
the  other. 

THE  HEART  THE  OREAT  REGULATOR. 

To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  inten 
D,  and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder  of  the 
arty  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still  putting 
J  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out 
order  within,  which  is  a  contmual  business,  and  does  no  |^ood. 
I !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed  and  refined  m  its 
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tvmper  and  aflfections,  will  make  things  go  right  without,  in  a] 
ihe  duties  and  acts  of  our  callings. 

A   CONTRACTED   SPHERE   NO   SECURITY   AGAINST   WORLDLINE98. 

The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  tho 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  afiairs.  A  man  may  dro^r 
m  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  dovir 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  under  water.  Som 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  tlu 
are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  ou 
those  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  tha 
waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge :  sufler  them  not  to  gron 
within  the  garden. 


ANNE  KILLEGREW.    Died  1685. 


This  very  accomplished  young  woman,  whom  Dryden  has  immortaliiad, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Killegrew,  one  of  the  prebendariflt 
of  Westminster.  She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at  a  very  early  sge^ 
and  became  equally  eminent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  as  wHl 
as  distinguished  for  her  unblemished  virtue  and  exemplary  piety,  amid  tbt 
seductions  of  a  licentious  court  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  »  As 
Duchess  of  York,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness  and  fiune^ 
falling  a  victim  to  tlie  small-pox  in  the  summer  of  1685,  in  her  tweuty-fifi^ 
rear. 

THE    DISCONTENT. 

I. 

Hers  take  no  care,  take  here  no  care,  my  Muse, 

Nor  aught  of  art  or  labor  use : 
But  let  thy  lines  rude  and  unpolish'd  go, 

Nor  equal  be  their  feet,  nor  numerous  let  them  flow. 

The  ruggeder  my  measures  run  when  read, 
They'll  Uvelier  paint  th'  unequal  paths  fond  mortals  tread. 
Who  when  tli'  are  tempted  by  the  smooth  ascents 

Which  flattering  hope  presents, 
Briskly  they  climb,  and  great  things  undertake; 
But  fatal  voyages,  alas  I  they  make : 

For  'tis  not  long  before  thoir  feet 

Inextricable  mazes  meet ; 

Perplexing  doubts  obstruct  their  way ; 

Mountains  withstand  them  of  dismay; 

Or  to  the  brink  of  black  despair  them  lead. 
Where  s  nought  their  ruin  to  impede : 

In  vain  for  aid  they  then  to  reason  call, 

Their  senses  dazzle,  and  their  heads  turn  round. 
The  sight  does  all  their  powers  confound, 
And  headlong  down  the  horrid  precipice  they  fall : 

Where  storms  of  sighs  for  ever  blow, 

Where  rapid  streams  of  tears  do  flow. 
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Which  drown  them  in  a  brinr  flood. 
My  Muse,  pronounce  aloud,  there  s  nothing  good, 
Nought  that  the  world  can  show, 
Nought  that  it  can  bestow. 

II. 

Not  boundless  heaps  of  its  admired  clay,       * 

Ah  1  too  successfiU  to  betray, 

When  spread  in  our  frail  virtue's  way : 
For  few  do  run  with  so  resolved  a  pace,  • 

That  for  the  golden  apple  will  not  lose  the  race. 
And  yet  not  all  the  gold  the  vain  would  spend, 

Or  greedy  avarice  would  wish  to  save, 
Which  on  the  earth  refulgent  beams  doth  send. 

Or  in  the  sea  has  found  a  grave, 
Joined  in  one  mass,  can  bribe  sufficient  be, 
The  body  from  a  stem  disease  to  fVee, 

Or  purchase  for  the  mind's  reUef 
One  moment's  sweet  repose,  when  restless  made  by  grid( 
But  what  may  laughter  more  than  pity  move : 

When  some  the  price  of  what  they  dearest  love 

Are  masters  o£,  and  hold  it  in  their  hand. 

To  part  with  it  their  hearts  they  can't  command  : 

But  choose  to  miss,  what  miss'd  does  them  torment, 

And  that  to  hug  affords  them  no  content. 

Wise  fools,  to  do  them  right,  we  these  must  hold. 

Who  Love  depose,  and  homage  pay  to  Gold. 

IV. 

But,  oh,  the  laiuell'd  fool !  that  doats  on  fame, 

Whose  hope  's  applause,  whose  fear  's  to  want  a  name^ 

Who  can  accept  for  pay 

Of  what  he  does,  wliat  others  say. 
Exposes  now  to  hostile  arms  his  breast, 
To  toilsome  study  then  betrays  his  rest ; 
Now  to  his  soul  denies  a  just  content. 
Then  forces  on  it  what  it  does  resent ; 
And  all  for  praise  of  fools!  for  such  are  those, 
Wliich  most  of  the  admiring  crowd  compose. 
O  fomish'd  soul,  which  such  thin  food  can  feed  I 
O  wretched  labor,  crown'd  with  such  a  meed  f 
Too  loud,  O  Fame  1  tliy  trumpet  is,  too  shrill 

To  lull  a  mind  to  rest, 

Or  calm  a  stormy  breast, 

Which  asks  a  music  soA  and  still. 

Twaa  not  Amalek's  vanquish'd  cry. 
Nor  Israers  shouts  of  victory. 
That  could  in  Saul  tlie  rising  passion  lay ; 
Twas  the  soft  strains  of  David's  lyre  the  evil  spirit  chaiw^d  away 

VI. 

Is  there  that  earth  by  human  foot  ne'er  press'd  1 
That  air  which  never  yet  by  human  breast 

Respired,  did  life  supply? 

Oh !  thither  let  mo  fly  I 
Where  from  the  world  at  such  a  distance  set, 
AU  that's  past,  present,  and  to  come^  I  may  forget  ^ 
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The  lover's  si^hs,  and  the  afflicted  8  tears, 
Whato'er  may  wound  my  eyes  or  ears; 

The  grating  noise  of  private  jars, 

The  horrid  sound  of  public  wars, 

Of  babbling  fame  the  idle  ptorios, 

The  shoij-lived  triumph's  noisy  glories, 

The  curious  nets  the  subtle  weave, 

The  word,  the  look  that  may  deceive. 
No  mundane  care  shall  more  affect  my  breast, 

My  profound  peace  shake  or  molest : 
But  stupoTy  like  to  death,  my  senses  bind, 

That  so  I  may  anticipate  that  rest 
Which  only  in  my  grave  I  hope  to  find. 


EDMUND  WALLER.    1605—1687. 

*■     ■  •. 

EoxmrD  Wallbr  hardly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  names  in  En^ 
lish  literature,  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man ;  and  in  giving  him  a  small  spactf 
here,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  Dryden  and  Pope.     He  was  borr^ 
in  1605,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  parliament  as  early  a-^ 
his  eighteenth  year.    In  political  life  he  was  a  mere  time-server,  veering  fronn 
the  king  to  the  parliament,  and  from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  as  eacli 
might  happen  for  the  time  to  possess  the  ascendency.    As  a  member  of  patf^ 
liament  he  at  first  took  the  popular  side,  but  soon  ai\er  he  joined  in  a  plot  to 
let  the  king's  forces  into  the  city,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  on« 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  j£  10,000,  and  it  is  said  that  he  spen' 
three  times  that  sum  in  bribes.    He  acquired  tlie  means  to  do  this  from  hav* 
ing  married  in  1630  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  yearl  Aflei 
his  release  from  prison  he  went  to  France,  where  it  is  said  he  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  wife's  jewels  which  he  took  with  him.    At  the  Restoration  be 
returned,  and  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  IL,  as  he  had  before 
done  to  Cromwell ;  and  when  the  monarch  frankly  told  him  how  inferior  tbf 
verses  in  his  own  praise  were  to  those  addresscl  to  his  predecessor,  the  hoi* 
low-hearted,  selfish  sycophant  replied,  **  Poets,  sire,  succeed  better  in  fictioo 
than  in  truth." 

Of  his  conduct  when  in  parliament.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  <*  He  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  emp^,  tliough  a  winy 
man."  On  the  accession  of  James  U.,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  he  wai 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Cornwall ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  glorious  Revolution,  having  died  the  year  before,  October  21,  1687. 

As  a  poet,  Waller  is  certainly  "smootli,"  as  Pope  styles  him,  and  compara 
dvely  destitute  of  that  affectation  which  characterizes  most  of  his  contenipc^ 
mries.  ^If  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high;  and  we  find  much  good 
ser.se  and  selection,  much  skill  in  tlie  mechanism  of  language  and  mtoe, 
witliout  ardor  and  without  imaginatioru  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  hns  littls 
passion  or  sensibility;  but  he  is  never  free  and  petulant,  never  tet'inuf, and 
never  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations." '  Tlie  fblloin'ing  i* 
<t  portion  of  what  1  deem  his  best  piece,  his  Eulogy  on  CromwelL  '^0( 
these  lines^"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  some  are  grand,  some  are  grace^Tul,  vid  tU 
are  musical." 

1  HilUmi's  "IntrodttcCioo  to  the  LttenUure  of  Europe,**  U.  S7S,  Bupei**  •!■!»• 
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A  PANBOYHIC  TO  MT  LORD  PROTECTOR 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle,  faction,  and  our  hearts  command ; 
Protect  ufl  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  U3  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too : 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain ; 
lliink  themselves  ir^jured  tliat  tlicy  caimot  reign ; 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  his  feco 
To  cliide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us,  rep  rest 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate. 
Restored  by  you,  Is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
^      And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea's  our  own :  and  now,  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  die  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law, 
Tu  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile ; 
The  greatest  Leader,  and  the  (nrcatest  Isle ! 

Hitlier  ilie  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
justice  to  crave,  and  succor,  at  your  Court; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  lor  ours  alone. 
But  for  tlie  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

•  ••••• 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warUke  are  our  steeds: 
Rome,  though  her  ea^le  tlirough  the  world  had  flowQ, 
Could  never  make  tliis  island  all  her  own. 

•  ••••• 

Your  never-failing  sword  made  war  to  cease ; 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace: 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage, 
Invite  aflection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won, 
l^ian  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear. 
But  man  alone  can  ^hom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing ;  and  to  punish,  loath ; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  witli  both. 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  he,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  deail  again  to  dve. 

•  ••••• 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peaoo 
A  mind  proportion 'd  to  such  things  as  these ; 
How  such  a  nding  spirit  you  could  restrain. 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  rei^ 
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Toiir  private  life  did  a  jiist  pattern  give. 
How  fatliers,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  live ; 
fiom  to  command,  your  Princely  virtues  slept, 
Like  humble  David^s,  while  the  flock  he  kept* 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
]>azzling  the  eyes  of  all  tliat  did  pretend. 
The  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too. 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you ; 

Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when,  witlinut  noiK, 

The  rising  sun  night^s  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story : 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last 

•  ••••• 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse, 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 

Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing ; 

But  there,  my  Lord !  we'll  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crowh  your  head :  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish 'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside : 
While  all  your  neighbor-princes  unto  you, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 

Of  his  shorter  pieces,  the  following  has  been  pronounced  '*  one  of  the  wfli^ 
graceful  poems  of  an  age  from  wliich  a  taste  for  the  highest  poetry  "^m  (^ 
vanisliing.'' 

Go,  lovely  rose  I 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be* 

Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 
That  liadst  tliou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 

Thou  must  have  unconimended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  fVom  the  light  retired : 
Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die !  tliat  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  shitTA 

Tlu't  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  ftir. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN.    1625—1688. 

IngenkMis  dreamer,  In  wboM  welMoM  tato 

Sweet  llcCton  and  sweet  troth  alike  prevail; 

Whose  hfunoroos  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  atylCt 

May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile; 

Wttty,  and  well  employ'd,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 

Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 

I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 

Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  ftune; 

Tet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 

That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 

Bevere  the  man,  whose  pilgrim  marks  the  road. 

And  gukies  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  Ood. — CotrraK. 

what  pleasure  do  we  turn  from  tlie  character  of  Waller,  to  tha  ncvei 
forgotten  and  ever-to-be-revered  name — John  Banyan,  the  poor  "trnker 
iford."  If  there  was  danger  in  Cowper's  time  of  «  moving  a  sneer"  ai 
leotion  of  his  name,  there  is  none  now ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  wkthin 
St  fifty  years,  more  editions  have  been  published  of  any  one  book  in  the 
sh  language,  the  Bible  excepted,  than  of  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
in  Bunyan  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Elston,  near  Bedford,  in  the  year 
His  father  was  a  brazier  or  tinker,  and  the  son  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade.  Though  his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  they  put  him  to  the 
chool  they  could  afford,  and  thus  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  says 
nself,  that  he  was  early  thrown  among  vile  companions,  and  initiated 
rofaneness,  lying,  and  all  sorts  of  boyish  vice  and  ungodliness.  Thus 
y  be  speaks  of  himself  in  view  of  his  early  sins,  but  it  is  just  to  say  that 
oking  and  to  licentiousness  in  its  grossest  forms,  he  was  never  addicted, 
larried  very  early,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  •*  My  mercy  was,"  he  says, 
ght  upon  a  wife  whose  father  was  counted  godly."  Wlio  can  tell  the 
r  influence  that  this  connection  exerted  over  him  1  And  how  vastly 
I  the  sum  of  human  happiness  be  increased,  if,  in  choosing  a  companion 
e,  moral  and  religious  character  were  regarded  more,  and  worldly  cir- 
xinces  less.     Soon  af\er  this,  Bunyan  leA  off  his  profanity,  and  began  to 

more  seriously.  «  My  neighbors  were  amazed,"  he  says,  "  at  this  my 
conversion  from  prodigious  profaneness  to  sometliing  like  a  moral  life: 
3egan  to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me."  Flattered  by 
commendations,  and  proud  of  his  imagined  godliness,  he  concluded  that 
Ixnighty  "  could  not  choose  but  bo  now  pleased  with  him.  Yea,  to  re- 
;  in  mine  own  way,  I  thought  no  man  in  England  could  please  God  bet 
an  I." 

was  awakened  from  this  self-righteous  delusion  by  accidentally  over- 
3g  the  discourse  of  throe  or  four  poor  women,  who  were  sifting  at  a  door 
s  sun,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bedford,  **  talking  about  the  things  of  God  * 
;  especially  struck  him  was,  that  they  conversed  about  matters  of  reli 
« as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,"  and  *^  as  if  they  had  found  a  new 
L"     He  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  this,  and  carried  the  words  of 

poor  women  with  him  wherever  he  went     His  spirimal  conflict  wa* 

and  attended  with  many  and  so  e  temptations ;  but  God  heard  bis 
IT ;  *  his  views  of  truth  became  clear,  and  in  1653,  when  twenty-five  years 

Lord,  I  am  a  ft>ol,  and  not  able  to  know  the  truth  from  error;  Lord,  leave  me  not  to  my  on ■ 
Mi.  Lord,  I  lay  ay  soul  only  at  thy  fiNt ;  let  me  not  be  deodved,  1  humbly  bMWch  ttmmJ* 
■fsyvr  WM  BtvwiMuto In  vain. 

27* 
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of  aj^e,  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Bedford.  Ho  occasioually  addnned 
small  meetings  of  the  church,  an<l  at  tlieir  urgent  request,  so  full  of  powerand 
unction  did  they  deem  his  preaching,  wh(m  their  pastor  died  in  1655,  he  ms 
desired  by  tliem  to  fill,  for  a  time,  his  place.  He  did  so,  and  also  preached  in 
other  places,  and  atnaoted  great  attention.  But  "bonds  and  imprisonmeois 
awaited  liim."  He  ha<l,  for  five  or  six  years,  without  any  interruption,  freely 
preached  the  gospel;  but,  in  November,  1C60,  he  was  taken  up  by  a  wananl 
from  a  justice,  who  resolved,  as  he  said,  **  to  break  the  neck  of  such  meeting?." 
Such  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  tlie  Restoration.  The  bill  of  indictment 
against  him  ran  to  this  effect:  "That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
laborer,  bath  devilishl)  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church' ti 
hear  divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetingf 
arid  conventicles,"  &c. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  that  he  was  convicted ;  and  accordingly  he  vu 
sent  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  long  years,  lest,  like 
the  great  apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles,  he  should  persuade  and  "  turn  away  noch 
people."     But  how  impotent  is  tlie  rage  of  man !     "  He  that  sitteUi  .in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."     In  the  inecnilt' 
ble  purposes  of  Providence,  this  was  the  very  way  designed  for  this  humWe 
individual  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.     It  was  tliere,  in  the  dampiof 
his  prison-house,  that  he,  ignorant  of  classic  lore,  but  deeply  read  in  the  word 
of  God,  comi)osed  a  work  full  of  tlie  purest  spirit  of  poetry;  caught  indeed 
from  no  earthly  muse,  but  from  the  sacred  volume  of  inspiration  >— a  work 
which  is  read  with  delight  by  all, — by  the  man  of  the  world,  who  his  no 
sympatliy  with  its  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  Christian,  who  has  the  key  O  it 
in  his  own  heart;  a  work  whioh  has  been  the  delightof  youth, and  the  ttAuob 
of  age ;  a  work  which  has  given  comfort  to  rnany^  wounded  spirit,  which 
has  raised  many  a  heart  to  the  throne  of  God.     What  an  illustrious  instaooe 
of  the  superiority  of  goodness  over  learning !     Who  now  reads  the  leaiwd 
wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  tlie  Second  ?     Who,  comparatively,  reads  even 
Dryden,  or  Tillotson,  or  Borrow,  or  Boyle,  or  Sir  William  Temple  I    Who  hw 
not  read,  who  will  not  read  the  immortal  epic  of  John  Bunyan  f     Whodoei 
not,  who  will  not  ever,  with  Cowper, 

**  Revere  the  roan  whose  pllirrim  marks  the  road. 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  Ood  I** 

What  an  affecting  account  he  gives  of  his  feelings  during  his  impristm* 
ment!     "I  found  myself  a  man  encompassed  witli  infirmities:  the  paitini 
with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  of\en  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  Ae 
pulling  the  flesh  from  tlie  bones;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat 
too  fond  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  shoidd  have  aAer  brought 
to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor  Suaulf 
vms  likely  to  meet  with,  should  I  be  taken  from  them,  esi>eciany  my  pow 
blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  tlian  all  beside.     Oh!  tlie  thoagfats  of 
the  harilship  I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  undergo,  would  break  nf 
heart  to  pieces.     Poor  child!  thought  I,  what  Forrow  thou  art  like  to  hiv«fc' 
thy  portion  in  tliis  world !     Thou  must  Ix;  beaten,  must  beg,  stiflfer  bnnKer, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  a  tliousand   calamities  though  I  cannot  now  endnrs 
the  wind  should  blow   upon  thee.      But  yet  recalling  myself,  tlioughtU 
must  venture  you  all  with  God,  tliough  it  goetli  to  the  quick  to  leave  J^ 
What  a  heavenly  spirit  1  what  true  subhmity  of  character  does  such  bu)ga>f* 
display  * 

1  ICasnlng,  of  eoorte,  the  **c«tablUhed**  aiiureh. 
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Tlie  only  books  that  Bunjran  had  with  him  in  prison,  ve^e  the  Bible  and 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  What  use  he  mode  of  the  former  the  wide  world 
kno^s,  in  that  immortal  fruit  of  his  imprisonment — ^the  «« Pilgrim's  Pxc- 
gresa.'*  Well  is  it  that  wicked  men,  persecutors,  and  oppressors  cannot  chain 
Ifaa  mind: 

**  The  oppressor  holds 
Hla  body  bound;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirtt  takes,  unoonsdous  of  a  chain ; 
And,  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells." 

Cowraa. 

He  was  not  released  from  prison  till  1672.  But  no  sooner  was  ho  out  than, 
like  tlie  early  apostles  afler  their  imprisonment,  he  entered  at  onoe  on  hit 
Great  Master^s  work,  preaching  his  word  not  only  to  his  former  oongr^iation, 
but  wherever  he  went  Every  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  London, 
where  his  reputation  was  so  great  that  thousands  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  if 
biit  a  day's  notice  were  given,  the  meeting-bouse  could  not  hold  half  the  peo- 
ple that  attende<L  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Owen  was  among  his  occasional  audi* 
lors ;  and  an  anecdote  is  on  record,  that,  being  asked  by  Charles  IL  how  a 
leanied  man,  such  as  he  was,  could  **  sit  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker  prate," 
ha  replied :  •*  May  it  please  your  majesty,  could  I  possess  that  tinker^s  abilities 
ftr  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning."  He  continued 
bis  labors  until  1688,  when,  having  taken  a  violent  cold  in  a  rain-storm, 
while  oo  a  journey  to  preach,  he  died  August  12th,  in  the  61st  year  of 
bis  age. 

Banyan  was  a  voluminous  writer,  having  written,  it  is  said,  as  many  books 
as  ho  was  years  old.  Of  these,  tlie  Holy  War  would  have  immortalized  him, 
had  he  written  nothing  else.  The  title  of  this  is,  "The  Holy  War  made  by 
King  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  for  the  Regaining  the  Metropolis  of  the  World, 
or  the  Losing  and  Retaking  of  Mansoul."  Here  the  fall  of  man  is  typified  by 
dio  capture  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  its 
rightful  sovereign,  Shaddai  or  Jehovah ;  whose  son  Immanuel  recovers  it  aAer 
a  tedious  siege.  Some  of  his  other  works  are,  "  Grace  abounding  to  tlie  Chief 
of  Sinners,"  being  an  account  of  his  own  life :  **  The  Doctrine  of  tlie  Law  and 
Ghrace  unfolded :"  **  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,''  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue,  giving  an  account  of  the  diflerent  stages  of  a  wicked  man's  life,  and 
of  his  miserable  death:  "The  Barren  Fig  Tree,  or  the  Doom  and  Downlall 
of  the  fruitless  Professor :"  "  One  Thing  is  Needful :"  "  A  Discourse  touching 
P!rayer,"  &c. 

But  his  great  work,  and  that  by  which  he  will  ever  best  be  known,  is  *^  Thc^ 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  an  allegorical  view  of  the  life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficul 
tins,  tnnptations,  encouragements,  and  niltimate  triumph.  This  work  is  so 
iMiiversally  known  as  to  render  all  comment  unnecessary.  No  book  has  re- 
CttTed  such  general  commendation.  As  to  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture.  Mr.  Southey  tliinks 
it  probable  that  **no  other  book  in  the  English  language'  has  obtainod  so  con 
itant  and  so  wide  a  sale,"  and  tliat  "  there  is  no  European  language  into 
which  it  has  not  been  translated."  Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper.  Scott,  Byroit,  Words- 
vofth,  Southey,  Montgomery,  have  united  to  extol  this  truly  original  work . 
pages  might  be  occui>ied  with  the  encomiums  with  which  poets  and 
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criticf  have  delighted  to  honor  this  once  obscure  and  despised  loUgiogs 
writer.* 

Wo  will  make  but  one  extract  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  as  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  almost  every  one,  and  that  will  be  the  case  of 

CHRISTIAN    IN    DOUBTING    CASTLE. 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle, 
called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Griant  Despair, 
and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping ;  wherefore  he, 
getting  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
fields,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  hid  them  awake,  and  asked 
\hem  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  CTOundst 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Then  said  the  giant,  You  have  this  night  trespassed  OQ 
me,  hy  trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you  inust 
go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go,  hecause  he  was 
stronger  than  they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew 
themselves  in  fault.  The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  hint 
and  put  them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty,  and 
stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here  they  lay  from 
Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  without  one  bit  oi  bread* 
or  drop  of  drink,  or  light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were 
therefore  here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be- 
cause it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  distress.* 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Diffidence: 
so  when  lie  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done, 

1  The  poet  Southey  has  written  hU  life;  but  he  was  not  qitalifled  (br  It,  having  little  sympatliy  «tif 
Bunyan  aa  a  Refornier.  Read  an  excellent  article  In  the  79lh  number  of  the  North  Amerkmn  Bevtew : 
alao,  another  in  Mucaulay's  MlKcellaniea,  L  428.  From  the  Littiur  I  cannot  but  extract  the  fkkllovlBf : 
— **Tte  style  of  Bunyan  is  delifrbtful  to  every  reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every  person  wlK) 
wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  EnxUnh  langvajte.  The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  oC 
Che  common  people.  There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  fcw  technical  terms  of  tlKolocyf 
which  would  puttie  the  rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages  wtiloh  do  not  eontaiaa 
■ingle  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  sfld  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  lay. 
For  roagniflcencc,  for  pathos,  tor  vehement  exliortation,  tor  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  pvrpoaeof 
the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialed  of  plain  worklng-mea,  wa«  per- 
fectly  sufBcl«;nt.  There  is  no  booli  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the  taM«f 
Ibfi  unpolluted  fcngUah  language,  no  liook  which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  la  In  Its  owa 
pn>per  wealth,  and  how  Utile  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed.**  And  again:  **Wt 
are  not  aflraid  to  say,  tiwt,  though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  daring  the  Utter  Mf  ti 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  minds  which  possessed  the  imaginative  (hcoKy  Ina 
very  eminent  degree.  Que  of  those  minds  produced  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  the  other  the  •  Ptlgfta^ 
Progress.*" 

I  *•  What  I  tiiese  highly  fiivored  Christians  In  Doubting  CasUe !  Is  It  possible,  after  teTtng  tmvdM 
•o  Ikr  in  the  way  of  salvation,  seen  so  many  glorious  things  in  the  way,  ezpertenoed  ao  minli af  !!• 
trace  and  love  of  their  Lord,  and  having  so  often  proved  his  fhithfUlnesa,  yet  after  all  this  to  td 
Into  Doubting  Castle  I  Is  not  this  strange  r  No,  It  is  common  I  the  Btrongeat  Chrlsdaaa  ai«  HUt  ta 
«rr.  and  get  out  of  the  way,  and  than  to  be  besai  with  vary  great  and  dlatreaatnff 
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wity  that  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into 
I  dungeon,  for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  hei 
K>  what  he  had  hest  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she  asked  him 
lat  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  hound. 
d  he  told  her.  Then  she  counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose 
the  morning,  he  should  heat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
Me,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crah-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down 
JO  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  them  as  if 
?y  were  dogs,  although  they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste : 
Etn  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfuUy,  in  such  sort 
it  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  the 
or.  This  done,  he  withdraws,  and  leaves  them  there  to  condole 
sir  misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day 
sy  spent  their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamentations. 
le  next  night  she  talked  with  her  husband  about  them  further* 
d  understanding  that  they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to 
unsei  them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning 
18  come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
iTing  them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had  given 
sm  Uie  day  before,  he  told  them,  that  since  they  were  never  like 
come  out  of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to 
ike  an  end  of  themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison : 
IT  why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended 
th  80  much  bitterness  ?  But  they  desired  him  to  let  them  go ; 
th  which  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had 
nbtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  feU  into  one 
his  fits,  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into  fits,) 
d  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  wherefore  he  withdrew, 
d  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider  what  to  do.  Then  did  the  pri- 
Ders  consult  between  themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  hio 
ansel  or  no :  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 
Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  life  that 
3  DOW  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  whether  it  if 
8t  to  live  thus,  or  die  out  of  hand.  **  My  soul  chooseth  Strang- 
[g  rather  than  life,'*  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this 
ingeon !  Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant  ? 
Hope,  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and  death  would 
ftct  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus  for  ever  to  abide  ;  but  let 
consider,  the  Lord  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going  hath 
id«  •*  Thou  shah  do  no  murder  :"  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ; 
iich  more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  lake  his  counsel  to  kill  our- 
Ives.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder  on 
R  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul 
oDce.  And,  moreover,  my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ea&e  in  the 
are ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the 
urderers  got  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life.  And  let 
X 
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08  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are  not  in  the  hand  of  Griaot  De- 
spair :  others,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause  that  Qiaot 
Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  may  forset 
to  lock  us  in ;  or  that  he  may  in  a  short  time  have  another  of  hit 
fits  before  us,  and  may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  ?  and  if  ever  that 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  pluck  up 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to  get  from  under  ha 
hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  how- 
ever, my  brother,  let  us  be  patient,  and  endure  awhile :  the  time 
may  come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us  not  be 
our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ;  so  they  continued  together  (in 
the  dark)  that  day  in  their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down  into  the  dun- 
geon again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his  counsel;  but  when 
he  came  there  he  found  them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all;  for 
now,  what  for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  hot 
breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alive  ;  at  which  he  fell  into 
a  grievous  rage,  and  told  them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  hii 
counsel,  it  should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never  been 
born. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  Christian  fell 
into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to  himself  again,  they  renewed 
their  discourse  about  the  giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they 
had  best  take  it  or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for 
doing  it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followeth  :-— 

Hope,  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not  how  valiant 
thou  hast  been  heretofore  ?  Apollyon  could  not  crush  thee,  nor 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or  feel  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement  host 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing  but  fear! 
Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker  roan 
by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also  this  giant  has  wounded  roe  as  well 
as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  froro  my  mouth, 
and  with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us  exercise  a 
little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou  playedst  the  man  at 
Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cafie, 
nor  yet  of  bloody  death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the 
shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up  with 
p.'itience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and  his  wife  being 
a-hed,  she  asked  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  had  taken 
his  counsel ;  to  which  he  replied,  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they 
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rather  to  bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
iwes.  Then  said  she,  Take  them  into  the  castle-yard  to-mor- 
Wt  and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls  of  those  thou  hast  already 
npatched,  and  make  them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end 
oa  wilt  also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fellows 
»fcro  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to  them  again, 
id  takes  them  into  the  castle-yard,  and  shows  them  as  his  wife 
id  bidden  him.  These,  said  he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are, 
ice :  and  they  trespassed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done : 
idt  when  I  thought  fi|»  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
lys  I  will  do  you ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den  again  ;  anc^  with 
lat  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  c«se, 
I  before.  Now,  when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Diffi- 
ence  and  her  husband  the  giant  were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to 
siiew  their  discourse  of  their  prisoners ;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant 
'ODdered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel  bring 
lem  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she, 
lat  they  live  in  hope  that  some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
ley  have  picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope 
»  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  ?  said  the  giant ;  1  will 
leiefore  search  them  in  the  morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to  pray,  and 
mtinued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day.* 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
nmzed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech :  What  a  fool  (quoth 
e)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well 
"alk  at  liberty  !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that 
ill,  I  am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  Then 
lid  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ;  pluck  it  out  of  thy 
asom  and  try.* 

Then  Christian  |)ulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at 
le  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back, 
od  the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both 
une  out.     Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 


I  ■WfeatI  prmy  In  caitody  of  Oinut  Despair,  In  the  midst  of  Doubtlni;  Castle;  uid  when  their  Mkf 
ISiM  Umid  tlierci,  too  I  Yes.  Mind  this,  ye  pllfrtms.  Ye  are  exhorted,  •  I  will  that  men  t"*! 
■erywbere,  wttbout  donbtlng.'  i  Tim.  U.  f .  Wc  can  be  In  no  place  but  Ood  ran  huar;  nor  In  any 
but  God  is  able  to  deliver  from.  And  be  assured,  whra  too  spirit  of  prayer  cowmt. 
Is  nigli  at  hand.  80  it  was  here." 
S  "  ncdoiM  promise  t  The  promises  of  Ood  in  Christ  an  the  llfle  of  euUi,  and  the  qalrkener%  of 
«]rrr.  O  how  oft  do  wc  neglect  God's  great  and  precious  promises  In  Christ  Jesus,  whiie  do'iMs 
rfitapalr  keep  ns  prisoners.  80  It  was  with  these  pilKrlms:  they  were  kept  under  hard  bondaire 
MMI  tar  Ibor  days.  Henoo  we  see  what  it  is  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  should  drnad  >t;  Sot 
tiMif  Is  the  Ofmilbrier ;  and  if  he  witodraws  his  tnfloenoes,  who  or  -vhat  can  eomfbrt  us  f* 
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castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also.  Aftert  1 
went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too ;  but  that  In 
went  very  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  opi 
the  door  to  make  their  escape  with  speed ;  but  ihaX  gate,  as 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  wli 
hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  feh  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  h 
fits  took  him  again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  tbel 
Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  kmg's  highway,  and  so  we 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began  to  ca 
trive  with  themselves  what  they  should  do  ^t  that  stile  to  prevei 
those  that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Qtsi 
Despair.  80  they  consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  ei 
grave  upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence : — **  Over  this  stile  i 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  wh 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  to  destnr 
his  holy  pilgrims.**  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  ret 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  danger.' 


ROBERT  BARCLAY.     1648—1690. 

RoRXRT  Barclat,  the  distinpiished  writer  of  the  Society  of  Friend* 
bom  in  Elginshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,'  south-east  of  the  Moraj 
December  23,  1648,  of  a  highly  resx)ectable  family.     AAer  receiving  thf 
ments  of  bis  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  f 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Soo^*  Collega 
capitaL    It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  might  have  prorad 
nently  ii^rious,  bad  not  young  Barclay  been  possessed  of  the  stricter 
principles,  and  the  highest  sense  of  filial  obligation :  for  he,  by  his  def 
and  character,  had  endeared  himself  so  to  his  uncle  that  he  offered 
him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  rpon  him,  if  ! 
remain  in  France.     But  his  father,  knowing  that  his  son  was  strongV 
to  join  the  Papal  church,  directe<l  him  to  return  home.     He  did  nr 
between  what  teemed  interest  and  duty,  and  at  once  abantloncd  al' 
pects  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  to  comply  with  his  fathc 
Such  filial  obedience  is  never  leA  without  a  witness.     In  Barclay 
blessing  that  attended  it  was  most  signal.     Had  he  remained 
thougli  his  wealth  might  have  surroundeil  him  with  a  crowd  of 
all  probability  he  would  never  have  been  known  after  his  death, 
turned,  and  gained  a  world-wide  fame.     He  returned,  and  becar 
exiK>undor  of  a  sect,  that  at  a  ted  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  otliers 

1  'Rffcordinff  our  own  obMrvatlons,  and  the  experience  «e  haTe  had  In  Qod*! 
wnils,  are  made  of  special  and  peculiar  uac  to  our  A?Uow-Chrlstlan».'* 
t  Not  In  Kdlnhafili,  aa  stated  bj  William  Pcnn. 
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solvoets,  inseTmni'bly  connected  with  praetiad*  Christianity, — ^Intemperanoui 
Slavery,  and  War." 

A  short  time  before  young  Barclay  leA  France,  his  father  had  been  con 
verted  to  the  views  and  principles  of  a  sect  which  had  existed  only  ten  years 
—die  Quakers.  On  his  return,  Robert,  afler  giving  to  the  subject  a  degree  of 
tfaooght  and  investigation  almost  beyond  his  years,  followed  the  example  of 
his  iiither,  though  only  nineteen.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  original  languages  of  tlie  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  seeing  how  much  the  Friends  were  misimderstood  and  abused, 
he  'wrote  seversd  works  in  their  defence,  and  in  explanation  of  their  princi- 
ples. But  the  great  work  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  entitled  "  An  Apology 
tot  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the 
People  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers.*'  The  effect  produced  by  tliis  able  work 
■oon  became  visible,  for  it  proved  beyond  dispute  that  this  proscribed  sect 
professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was  capable  of  being  defended  by  strong, 
if  Dot  unanswerable  arguments.  Some  portions  of  tliis  work  became  the 
iubject  of  very  animated  controversy,  not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  conti- 
nent This  occasioned  Barclay  to  appear  again  in  defence  of  his  principles. 
He  also  wrote  to  vindicate  the  internal  arrangements  and  government  of  the 
Friends.  He  wrote,  besides,  two  treatises  on  Peace,  declaring  his  opinion  that 
all  war  is  indefensible,  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of 
aniversal  benevolence.  One  of  these  he  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
leveral  princes  of  Europe,  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen. 

«The  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of  his 
Gunily,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable  virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of 
exercise.  He  died  October  3,  1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age— the 
prime  of  life — his  deaUi  having  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
same  on  immediately  afler  his  return  from  a  religious  visit  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  His  moral  character  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  temper 
WMM  BO  well  regulated,  that  he  was  never  seen  in  anger.  In  all  die  relations 
>r  life,  and  in  his  in'ercourse  with  the  world,  ho  was  conspicuous  for  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical  influence." 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Dedication  of  his  great  work,  the  "Apology,** 
D  Charles  U.  It  has  been  justly  praised  for  its  high  and  fearless  tone  of 
[%xistian  faithfulness  and  independent  truth  ;  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it 
eras  written  and  published  in  times  of  great  licentiousness,  and  servility  to  the 
rrigning  monarch. 

DEDICATION   TO   CHARLES   SECOND. 

As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  far  from  me 
to  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of 
tach  works :  and  therefore  I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor 


1  Aad  wtat  other  than  practloi]  is  of  any  worth  r  "He  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  hi* 
vtaxa :"  MatL  avL  37.  **  Inaarauch  as  ye  have  dove  It  unto  one  of  the  leant,  ye  have  dows  It  nnto 
Me:**  Matt.  xxv.  40.  **  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  la  JusUfled,  and  not  by  fiilth  only :" 
Inmn  IL  S4.  **  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  JuaUy,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
-nlk  humbly  with  thy  God  r  Micnh  vi.  8.  "  If  no  fhith  be  living  nor  yet  available  to  Juaufloatloa 
wKlMiaC  works,  then  works  are  necessary  to  JustlAcaUon."— Borciay. 

I  The  thr«e  freat  aoourses  of  the  human  race,  which  have  done  more  than  every  thing  dae  to 
ifgnide  and  bmtalise  man,  and  therefbre  are  moat  diametrically  oppoaed  to  the  prindplea  and  t^aob 
Ufa  of  mat  who  came  to  bring  "  rxjiex  on  earth  and  •oos-wu.i.  to  man.** 

28 
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crave  thy  patronage,  as  if  thereby  I  might  have  more  con6dence 
to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hopeful  of  its  success.  To 
Gkxl  alone  I  owe  what  I  have,  and  that  more  immediately  in  mat- 
ters spiritual,  and  therefore  to  Him  alone,  and  to  the  service  of 
His  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  He  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honor  appertain,  whose  truth  needs  not 
the  patronage  of  worldly  princes.  His  arm  and  power  being  that 
alone  by  which  it  is  propagated,  established,  and  confirmed,  *  * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  testify 
of  God's  providence  and  goodness ;  neither  is  there  any,  who  rulei 
so  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Christians ;  which  thing 
renders  thy  government  more  honorable,  thyself  more  con8ide^ 
able,  than  the  accession  of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish  and 
superstitious  souls. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowesf 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  overruled,  u 
well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
bast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and 
man:*  if  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him,  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow 
lust  and  vanity  ;  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  those  that 
may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil ;  the  most  excellent 
and  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself  to  that  light  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  can  nor 
will  flatter  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  be  at  ease  in  thy  sins  ;  but  doth 
and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee,  as  those  that  are 
followers  thereof  have  also  done. 

God  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  visited  thee  with 
His  love,  so  touch  and  reach  tliy  heart,  ere  the  day  of  thy  visitation 
be  expired,  that  thou  mayest  effectually  turn  to  Him,  so  as  to 
improve  thy  place  and  station  for  His  name.  So  wisheth,  bo 
prayeth. 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

Robert  Barclay. 

I 

AGAINST   TITLES   OF    HONOR. 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  eitM 
to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honor,  as  Your  Holiness,  Your 
Majesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c*. 

1  A  limOar  leDtlinent  w«a  expiVMed  by  William  Plnckney,  In  the  Mftryland  Hooae  of  Ddifitoi  li 
ITtB :  *•  It  will  not  do  than  to  talk  like  phllosophen,  and,  M  aUiTelioklen,  act  Uke  vMileaM 
Vyranta;  to  be  perptMially  germoDlxing  it,  with  liberty  fbr  our  text,  and  actiml  oppreMkm  tor  NT 
oommontary.**  lo,  also,  Edward  Bashton,  In  his  letter  to  Qeneral  Washington :  *•  Man  li  afwr  « 
trnty  odtooa  u  when  he  Inillctx  upon  othen  tltat  which  he  himself  abomlnatga.** 
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First,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  V'  hich 
is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors  ;  neither  doth  the  giving  them 
add  to  or  diminish  from  that  subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which 
consists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  titles 
and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are 
used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ;  but  that,  in  speaking  to 
kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  compellation,  as, 
••O  King!"  and  that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  the  person,  as,  "  O  King  Agrippa,"  &c. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to 
lie ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election 
or  hereditarily,  may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in 
tliem  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom  it 
is  said,  "Your  Excellency,'*  having  nothing  of  excellencjr  in 
them  ;  and  who  is  called,  *•  Your  Grace,"  appear  to  be  an  enemy 
to  grace  ;  and  he  who  is  called  "  Your  Honor,"  is  known  to  be 
base  and  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
ought  to  oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing, 
From  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  me  count  for  every 
idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  Grod, 
should  be  among  them.  •  •  »  • 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  "  Holiness,"  "  Eminency,"  and 
"Excellency,"  used  among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
&c. ;  and  "Grace,"  "Lordship,"  and  "Worship,"  used  to  the 
clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion. For  if  they  use  "  Holiness"  and  "  Grace"  because  these 
things  ought  to  be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to 
usurp  that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ?  Ought  not  holiness  and 
grace  to  be  in  every  Christian  ?  And  so  every  Christian  should 
say  •*  Your  Holiness,"  and  "  Your  Grace,"  one  to  another.  Next, 
how  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised 
and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whose  suc- 
cessors they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  honcr  they  seek 
is  due  to  them  ?  Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  ad- 
mitted such  honor  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  ?  If  they 
•ay  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find  no  such  thing 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speaK  \o  the  apostles  without 
any  such  denomination,  neither  saying,  "  If  it  please  your  Grace,  • 
*»your  Holiness,"  nor  "  your  Worship ;"  they  are  neither  called 
hay  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  vet  Master  Peter,  nui 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  l?aul ;  but  singly  Peter 
^d  Paul :  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  for  some  hun- 
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dreds  of  years  af\er :  so  that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fmit  of 
*ie  apostasy.*  For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  office  or 
worth  of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles  de- 
served them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case 
is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  gfrace; 
and  because  they  were  holy,  excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither 
vmed  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holinesSi 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambi- 
tious and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their 
hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  "Majesty"  usually  ascribed  to  princes, 
we  do  net  find  it  given  to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scripture;  but  that 
it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  tide  to 
himself,  who  at  that  lime  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden 
judgment  which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  aU  the  compella- 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Christians 
in  the  primitive  times. 


ROBERT  BOYLE.     1620—1692. 


Robert  Botle,  the  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  Mas  bom  at  Lis- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  January  25,  1026.  Wlicn  eight  years  of  age  he 
entered  Eton  School,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  there  with  great  siicctfs 
for  one  go  young,  lie  was  sent  witli  his  brother  Francis,  who  had  lately  Ina^ 
^ried,  to  travel  upon  the  continent.  At  Geneva  he  and  his  brother  remained 
for  some  time,  and  pursued  Uieir  studies,  Robert  resuming  his  mathematics,  in 
which  he  had  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of  his  first  attention  to  mathematictl 
subjects,  ought  not  to  l)e  i>assed  over  in  silence,  as  it  not  only  indicates  the 
early  development  of  his  rea.soning  powers,  but  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner, 
a  general  and  important  fact  in  education.  When  at  Eton  School,  and  belbit 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  while  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  some  iv> 
mances  were  jmt  into  his  hands  to  divert  and  amuse  him.  His  good  habiu 
of  study  were  thereby  so  Mcakened,  that  on  his  restoration  to  health  he  lound 
it  dilhcult  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  one  subject.  To  recover  his  former  habits 
he  resorted  to  an  expedient  cexUiinly  remarkable  for  one  so  young.  He  tp 
plied  himself  forcibly  to  "the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  and  et 
pecially  those  more  lHl)orious  operations  of  algebra  which  so  entirely  exactlhs 

1  "The  title  of  Rabbi  oorretpondi  with  the  title  '  Doctor  of  Diviaitj,*  ■■  appUci  to  mtmliton  rf 
the  gospel:  and  so  far  as  I  caa  eee,  the  spirit  of  the  Sariour's  commaad  i»  riotated  bj  tb«  iMefllM 
of  such  a  title,  as  it  would  have  beea  bj  their  being  called  BabbL  It  maka«  a  dbtisctlMi  UMIC 
mioistera,  tending  to  engender  pride  and  a  sense  of  saperioritj  in  those  who  obtain  it;  ami  ea*/ 
and  a  sense  of  Inferioritj  in  those  who  do  not ;  and  is  In  its  whole  spirit  and  tonden^jr  ooatniy  ti 
Um  *«impUeit7  that  is  in  Christ'  "--A&trt  Banut.  la  not  the  same  argomenft  as  stroaf  afaiait 
Ibo  tide  of  **  Bererond,"  a  word  whiob  is  (bond  but  onoe  in  the  Seriptvei^  aad  tkait  SfffluA  «• 
Gcdr  Fa.txi.9. 
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)  mind,  that  the  s  Tiallest  distraction  or  heedlessness  constrains  u«  lo  re> 
Bor  trouble,  and  n. -begin  the  operation."  This  had  the  desired  effect. 
re  also  a  permanent  direction  to  his  talents,  and  was  the  commencement 
it  series  of  philosophical  investigations  and  discoveries  which  have  ren* 
.  his  name  ijnmortal. 

quitted  Geneva  in  1641,  and  spent  the  next  winter  in  Florence.  -Dur- 
is  stay  in  this  city,  the  famous  astronomer  Galileo  died  at  a  village  in 
ietnity.  He  tlience  visited  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  in  1644  ha 
led  with  his  brother  to  England.  He  found  that  his  father,  who  had 
red  from  Ireland  to  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  recently  died,  ami 
le  himself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  manor  at  Stalbridge,  with 
property.  Fr^rni  this  time  to  tlie  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
\ed  in  study.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  « Invisible  Col- 
as he  calls  it,  which,  aAer  the  Restoration,  became  the  Royal  Society. 
54  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  favorableness  of 
lace  to  retirement,  study,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  During  his  re- 
de here  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  though  he  did  not 
t  it,  as  some  have  stated. 

:  Boyle  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  Natural  Philosophy :  he  gave  a  por- 
f  it  to  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  ^ 
:ures  themselves.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  every  plan  for  the  circula» 
►f  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  as  a  member  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  In 
pressed  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  i)romoting  Christianity  in  the  East 
intinued  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
ly,  and  like  Newton  he  will  ever  be  known  as  a 

"Sagacious  reader  of  the  workit  of  Ood, 
And  In  bit  word  aagaclous.** 

died  on  the  30lh  of  December,  (Old  Style,)  1691. 

0  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous,  the  greater  part  being  on  sub- 
>f  mechanical  philosophy;  though  he  wrote  not  a  few  on  moral  subjects.^ 
5  latter  are  ** Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;"  "Oc- 
tal Reflections  oh  several  Subjects ;"  *'  Comiderations  about  the  Recon- 
eness  of  Reason  and  Religion ;"  **  The  Christian  Virtuoso,"  showing 
•  by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian,"  &c.  As  a  man,  it  is  said  of  him  by 
grapher,  that  "his  benevolence,  both  in  action  and  sentiment,  distin* 
id  him  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments :  and 
n  an  age  when  toleration  was  unknown."  He  has  been  styled  the  au- 
tf  the  *»  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
ted  that  Bacon  pointed  out  tlie  way.  "  The  exi:ellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says 
lugbes,'  "  was  the  person  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature 
ceed  to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  Lord  Bacon, 
lumerable  experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those  plans  and 
es  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out  His  life  was 
iu  the  pursuit  of  nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
n  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration  cf  its  divine  Au^bor." 
p  Burnet  sums  up  a  brilliant  eulogium  of  his  character  in  the  fbllowii4j 
>->*I  will  not  amuse  you  with  a  list  of  his  astonishing  knowledge,  c$ 
great  performances  in  this  way.  They  are  highly  valued  all  the  world 
,^«^_^»i.^.— ^— i— ^.^.^^— — — ^— ^— ^— ^— ^— .^^^— .— ^— ^— — ^— — ^— ^^— — ^-^^.^— — —  I      1 « 

1  Bis  oompltic  works  were  pabli«hed  In  1744,  by  Dr.  Blrcli,  m  f  voto.  SMio 
i  Ipsetalsr,  Ho.  ftM. 
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orer,  and  his  name  ii  everywhere  mentioned  wldi  particular  characten  of 
r*.*8pect  Few  men,  if  any,  have  been  known  to  have  made  so  great  a  am- 
paM,  and  to  have  been  so  exact  in  all  parts  of  it,  as  Boyle." 

THS    STUDY    OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    FAVORABLE    TO    RELIGION. 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  such, 
hath  towards  heing  a  Christian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  con- 
duceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence, 
and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  God  ;  which  belief  is,  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion  which 
itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently to  that  in  particular  which  is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and  regular  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  aninuds 
and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena  of  nature, and 
the  subserviency  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him, 
as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful,  orderiy* 
and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we 
call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an  author  supremely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
considerer.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  which 
witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  the  generahty  of 
philosophers  and  contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  the  ejrist- 
ence  of  a  Deity,  by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any 
other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

The  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides 
the  impresses  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and  ex- 
cellent tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  in 
nermost  recesses  of  them  ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by 
the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  re- 
quire, as  well  as  deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection 
of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.     And  sometimes  iJ 
one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  thingi, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  maybe  clearly  discerned  by  thai 
of  a  true  naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana 
tomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry.    But  treat 
ing  elsewhere  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say. 
that  God  has  couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  thai 
the  clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
may  (Jiscerr^  those  qualities  that  lie  more  obvious.     And  the  more 
wonderful  things  hp  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  moi* 
{auxiliary  proofs  ho  m^eta  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  tfgv 
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ment«  drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  partb,  to  evince  that  there 
is  a  Ood  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weignt  and  import- 
ance, that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  able  to  con  • 
firm  iu  and  afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  tht^ 
divine  Author  of  things. 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  that  this  is  per- 
formed by  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which,  from  its  function,  is 
called  visive,  will  give  a  man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Opificer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  **  formed  the  eye."  And 
he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  thinic 
it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to  dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor 
study  the  books  of  mathematicians,  to  understand  vision ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  comparison  of  the  ideas  that 
will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them  to  him  that,  being  profoundly 
skilled  in  anatomy  and  optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the 
several  coats,  humors,  and  muscles,  of  which  tliat  exquisite  diop 
tricai  instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  considered  the 
figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diaphaneity  or  opacity,  situation, 
and  connection  of  each  of  them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole 
eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admi- 
rably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of 
light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  completing 
the  lively  representation  of  the  ahnost  iniinitely  various  objects 

of  sight. 

•  ••••• 

It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  scru- 
tiny of  the  works  of  Grod,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational  and 
afiective  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  *'  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  working." 

DISCRIMINATION   NECESSARY    IN    READING    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

We  should  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture 
itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must 
not  look  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  Grod  to  men,  or  as  a  body 
of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein  it  is  the  legislrior 
that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the  people  ;  but  as  a  collection  of  com- 
posures of  very  differing  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times  , 
and  of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  God  (as  St 
Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excited 
and  assisted  them  in  penning  the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  besides  the  Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking 
there.  For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
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olher  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evidently  historical,  and  wont  to 
be  so  called,  there  are,  in  the  olher  books,  many  passages  that  de- 
serve the  same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sayings  and  expressioDi 
are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scripture, 
or  must  be  looked  upon  as  such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate 
others.  So  that,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speaking,  bat 
soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such  other  sorts  of  persoDS, 
firom  whom  witty  or  eloquent  things  are  not  (especially  when  they 
epeak  ex  tempore)  to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
impute  to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be  noted 
in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author.  For  though,  not 
only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of  those  that  pass  for  true  histories, 
the  supposed  speakers  may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, yet  that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced  were 
ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  eminent  men  for  parts  as 
well  as  employments ;  or  because  the  historian  does,  as  it  often 
happens,  give  himself  the  liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and 
does  not  set  down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said.  Whereas 
the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them  truly  professes,  bar- 
ing not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  in  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, have  faithfully  set  down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  they 
record,  without  makin^r  them  rather  congruous  to  the  conditions 
of  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 


RICHARD  BAXTFR.    1015—1091. 

Few  writ«^r3  in  the  Enj!;lish  language  have  ol)taino<l  a  wider  fame  than  the 
colobrated  nr»n-<'oiin)rinist'  divine,  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  l>orn  nt  Rowdoii, 
a  small  village  in  Shropshire,  on  the  TJth  of  Noveml)er,  1015.  Being  seri- 
out-ly  ivi pressed  at  an  early  age,  it  was  his  great  desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
iHii veracities,  and  study  for  the  ministry.  But  want  of  means  prevented  the 
(brmer,  though  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  ultimate  object  of  his  wishes,  b/ 
itudying  wiiii  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Francis  Garbett,  who  ccnducted  him  throtiglr 
t  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general 
reading.  In  1038  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  Uaviug 
tl  that  time  no  scruples  on  tlie  score  of  subscription.  In  1640  he  was  invited 
to  preach  to  a  congregation  at  Kidderminster,  which  invitation  he  Bcce^^ 
ind  there  lalwred  many  years  witli  signal  success.  When  the  civil  war  Ixobe 
out,  ho  sided  with  tlie  parliament,  and  of  course  aAer  the  Restoration  he  htid 

1  In  Uw  year  1M3.  two  years  nrter  the  Rcsioratfon  of  Charles  II.,  a  law  waa  paaaad.  caOad  Ike  Ai^ 
of  Uiiifurmtty,  which  enjoined  upon  every  beneficed  peraoii.  not  only  to  uae  thfC  Praycr^MMkt  Mt** 
detlare  hia  askrnt  and  consent  to  every  part  of  it,  with  many  other  very  aevere  reatrktkma.  A  ^ 
tba  rflbct  or  banishing  at  once  two  tbousand  divine*  fh)m  the  pate  of  tlw  EngtUh  ctait^  «l«0 
CAltett  **  Nob-conJ^nnlsta  f*  of  this  nmnber  woa  Boster. 
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his  fhare  of  the  suffenngs  that  attended  all  the  non-conformist  divines.  On 
the  aoceaaion  of  James  11.,  168',  he  was  arrested  by  a  warrant  from  that  most 
m&motid  of  men,  lord  chief  justice  Jef&ies,  for  some  passages  in  his  «  Com* 
raentaiy  on  the  New  Testament,"  supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
tried  far  seditioru  The  brutal  irsolence  and  tyranny  of  Jeffries  on  this  trial 
hare  signalized  it  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  on  legal  record. 
He  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor  as  well  as  judge,  insulting  his  counsel  in  the 
ooarse^  manner,  refusing  to  hear  his  witnesses,  and  saying  he  was  **  sorry  that 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  disabled  him  from  hanging  him."  He  was  fined  five 
handred  marks,  and  sentenced  to  prison  till  it  was  paid.  He  was  confined  in 
prison  nearly  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  the  fine  rem,.tted. 
The  solitude  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
die  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife ;  for  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  marry 
one  who  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  shared  all  his  sufierings  on  the  score  of 
oooscience.  He  lived  to  see  that  favorable  change  in  reference  to  religious 
tcrferaticm  which  commenced  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  died  on  the  S'^ 
of  December,  1691. 

Baxter  wus  a  most  voluminous  writer,  above  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
treatises  of  his  being  enumerated.  Two  of  them,  the  «  Saint's  Everlasting 
Rest,**  and  the  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  have  been  extremely  popular,  and 
met  with  a  circulation  which  few  other  books  have  attained.  The  learned 
•ad  unlearned  have  alike  united  to  extol  them,  for  they  are  admirably  adapted 
to  persons  of  every  class  and  rank  in  life.  The  reason  is,  they  are  addressed 
10  the  heart  and  to  the  conscience,  which  are  common  to  all ;  that  they  ap- 
pertain to  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  are  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all ;  and  tliat  they  treat  of  those  eternal  things  in  which  the  king  and 
the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  an  equal  interest.' 

Baxter  left  behind  him  a  «  Narrative  of  tlie  most  Memorable  Passages  of 
his  Life  and  Times,"  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  after  his  death. 
It  is  here  we  find  that  review  of  his  religious  opinions,  written  in  the  latte* 
part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge'  speaks  ot  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
&vorite  books.     The  following  are  some  extracts  from  it  :— 

EXPERIENCE    OF    HUMAN    CHARACTER. 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
[did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they 
rere,  but  have  more  imperfections  ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so 
bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  profes- 
sors do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is 
corrupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any 
on  earth  had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  ib 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  GoU 
and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare  profession  of  rel'gion. 


1  Dr.  laaae  Barrow  tea  udd,  that  "hi*  pracdcilwrttinga  were  never  mended,  and  hIaeontrovan'Bl 
•CB  aeldoiB  csonftited.'*  t  Bkvr»i>hia  Uieravla. 
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than  I  once  did ;  and  have  much  more  charity  for  many  who,br 
the  want  ot'  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession  than  they.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  fluentlj, 
and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experience  hath 
opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with  high  profes- 
sion  ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not  noted  for 
any  extraordinary  profession,  d\r  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only 
to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  found  to  hate 
long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sanctified 
life ;  only,  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by  accident  kept  secret 
from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence 
ivould  confound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about 
10  lay  heaven  and  hell  together. 

DESIRE    OF    APPROBATION. 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  8U^ 
felted  with  human  applause  :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them  most.  But 
though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet,  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man*s  nothingness,  and  God's 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-conceiiedness  and  morosity. 

CnARACTER   OF   SIR   MATTHEW   HALE. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  great  rea- 
son. He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  unjust 
act:  patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man 
had  to  make  for  himself:  the  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of  the 
subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  some  other  upright  judges, 
he  upheld  the  honor  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  bat 
bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was  judge  ;  for  the  other 
judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London;  for  when 
an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  b» 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed  the  work,  wA 
hy  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitudc^f  grant  in* 
pediments. 
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^reat  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover 
8  or  of  grandeur.     His  garb  was  too  plain  ;  he  studiously 

all  unnecessary  familiarity  with  great  persons,  and  an 
nner  of  living  which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.     He 

greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small  house, 
for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind  to ;  but  caused 
rer,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know 
whether  I  were  willing  to  part  ^vith  it,  before  he  would 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
md  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors ;  but 
lout  charity  to  the  poor.  He  continued  the  study  of  phy- 
I  mathematics  still,  as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself 
four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
,  Sadduceeism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and 
8  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  truth  of  Christi- 
id  the  Holy  Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections 

Scripture.  It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious 
atient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours 
lircuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding,  that  while  he 
own  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 

work,  and  kept  in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade 
publish  them. 

conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about 
aortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation 
was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did 
8  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
)ne  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  &c., 
n  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard 
d  his  serious  expressions  of  the  concernments  of  eternity, 
7  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his 
ught  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the  people 
i  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he  openly  showed  me 
t  respect  before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word 
itf  as  was  no  small  encouragement  to  the  common  ppopiC 
n ;  though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
)  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the 
3e  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  time^^ 
the  violence  and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clergy, 
jeat  desirer  of  such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to 
ibleness  and  unity.  He  had  got  but  a  very  small  estate/ 
he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he  would  take 
e  money,  and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could 
spatch.  He  often  offered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign 
«,  when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed 
idcc. 
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THEOLOGICAL   CONTROVERSICS. 


My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this 
nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  vbat 
fathers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my 
ffenius  abhorring  confusion  and  equi  vocals,  I  came,  by  many  years* 
K)Dger  study,  to  foresee  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controvenies 
among  Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter; 
and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive  what  work,  both  tynmnicii 
and  unskilful,  disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen  hun« 
dred  years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the  year  1643,  till  this 
year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices, 
sidings,  and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and 
of  all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  Hfe  which  have  been 
thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that 
are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  afiections,  and 
practices.  And  my  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the 
ministers  of  the  county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a 
peaceable  temper:  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,bT 
God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  against  me, 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON.     1630—169^ 


JoHir  TiLLOTSoir,  Archbishop  of  CHnterbury,  was  born  in  Sowerby,  in  Y<ak^ 
shire,  in  1630.  His  father  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  carefully  instilled  hit  own 
principles  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  in  1G47  sent  him  to  Cambridge  to  be 
under  the  tuition  of  David  Clarkaon,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  After 
leaving  college  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edmund  Prideux,  the  atiof- 
ney-general  of  Cromwell.  In  1661,  one  year  after  the  accession  of  Charlef 
U.,  he  complied  with  tlie  act  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  soon  received 
a  curacy  in  the  Established  Church ;  after  which  he  rose  successively,  through 
the  many  gradations,  till  in  1690  he  was  eleMited  to  the  see  of  Conterbuiy. 
He  lived  to  eryoy  his  new  honors  but  four  years,  dying  in  1694. 

The  sermons  of  Tillotson  are  his  principal  comjwsitions,  and  so  very  popular 
was  he,  in  his  day,  as  a  [)reacher,  that  a  bookseller  gave  to  Iiis  widow  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright  Tliey  were  proposed  w 
divines  as  "models  of  correct  and  elegant  comjwsition,'*  but  they  will  no* 
quite  bear  such  eulogy.  Perspicuity,  smoothness,  and  verbal  purity  belong  w 
them,  but  Ciey  do  not  possess  much  richness  or  vigor  of  thoughL  Still,  bow* 
ever,  his  writings  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit* 


1  **Tbe  •crmor.s  ofTiUotdon  were,  fur  hnlf  a  century,  more  read  than  any  In  our  tanguait:  tkc7 
are  now  bought  alnio«t  ai  waste  paper,  and  hardly  read  at  all."— MOtam. 

**  Simplicity  li  the  frreat  beauty  of  TiUotBon'a  manner.    His  style  la  always  piira^  Ini— J|  < 
«l4ci>nu8,  but  careless  and  remiss;  too  often  feeble  and  langruid;  with  ttttle  twaoty  la  the 
Oon  uf  his  sentences,  which  are  flrcqucnUy  suflbrcd  to  dra(  onharmoPloualT  •  aaldon  ay( 
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PAL8B    AND   TRUE    PLEASURE. 

8  more  certain  in  reason  and  experience,  than  that 
nate  appetite  and  affection  is  a  punishment  to  itaelf ; 
etually  crossing  its  own  pleasure,  and  defeating  its 
lion,  by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  For  in- 
nperance  in  eating  and  drinking;,  instead  of  delighticff 
ig  nature,  doth  but  load  and  clog  it ;  and  instead  m 

natural  thirst,  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  do 
nnatural  one,  which  is  troublesome  and  endless.  The 
'evenge,  as  soon  as  it  is  executed,  turns  into  grief  and 
nd  remorse,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes  that 
"ained  ourselves  from  so  unreasonable  an  act.     And 

as  evident  in  other  sensual  excesses,  not  so  fit  to  be 
We  may  trust  Epicurus,  for  tbis,  tbat  there  can  be 
sure  without  temperance  in  the  use  of  pleasure.  And 
son  hath  set  us  no  other  bounds  concerning  the  uae 
Measures,  but  that  we  take  care  nU  to  be  injurious  to 

others,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  them.     And  it  ia 

that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended  with  a 
ivenience :  as  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it 
y  pains  and  diseases :  as  it  transgresseth  the  rules  of 
eligion,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  hi  the  mind.  And 
yrond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in  this  world; 
3dy,  and  a  discontented  mind  ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure 
le  inward  feeling  and  experience  of  men ;  and  say 
what  every  vicioOs  man  finds,  and  hath  a  more  lively 
n  is  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

is  done,  there  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of 
nd  freedom  from  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 
re  and  spiritual  pleasure,  much  above  any  sensual 
id  yet  among  all  the  delights  of  sense,  that  of  health 
3  natural  consequent  of  a  sober,  and  chaste,  and  regu- 
sensual  pleasure  far  beyond  that  of  any  vice.     For  it 

life,  and  that  which  gives  a  grateful  relish  to  all  our 
nents.  It  is  not  indeed  so  violert  and  transporting  a 
:  it  is  pure,  and  even,  and  lastih^,  and  hath  no  guilt 

sorrow  and  trouble  in  it,  or  after  it :  which  is  a  worm 
y  breeds  in  all  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures,  and 

to  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

DF  A  CREATOR  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  W02LD. 

I  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  m 
hem  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into 

>r  ■ubllmtty.  But  notwlthiUnding  tbeie  defects,  ouch  a  conitani  v«Ib  of  pMy 
M  throush  bis  works,  such  an  earnest  and  serlotta  iBann«r,  and  so  rnneh  omIuI 
Kl  In  a  style  so  pore,  natural,  and  nnaflbcted,  as  wm^oady  oom—d  hkR  t«  liifffe 
cteTM  en  MHork  and  BtUn  LHtrth  htf/L  XlX. 

tt9 
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an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose! 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
rreat  volume  of  the  world  !  How  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprink- 
ling colors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  coaM 
happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  this  picture?  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  several 
remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the 
exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  :s  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  rofitter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

EDUCATION.^ 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  the  particular 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain :  but  those  ways  which  are  applied 
cross  to  nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a  stir 
and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  instilled  and 
dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  them :  for  children  are  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at 
once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like  moist  and  sof\  clay,  which 
is  pliable  to  any  form  ;  but  soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is 
to  be  made  of  it. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  "juite  contrary  to  that 
which  was  intended ;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in 
a  very  severe  school,  hate  learning  ever  af\er  for  the  sake  ol  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So,  likewise,  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable 
strictness  and  rigor,  docs  oAen  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and 
prejudice  against  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the 
aame  time  that  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

FORMATION  OF  A  YOUTHFUL  MIND. 

Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  magnificent  structures,  and  find 
a  secret  pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  planting  grow  up  and 

t  **AMtt  how  many  example*  are  now  pretentpd  to  oar  memory,  of  yooni  penom  tkeawrt 
naxlously  aiMl  expenilTely  be*«choolm»itt«red,  be-tutored,  be^eciared,  any  tafiif  bat  Bovci«t>: 
who  have  recetTed  arms  and  ammunition.  Instead  of  kkm,  Mtrcngth,  and  courave ;  vam^ahed  ndv 
tbaa  pollahed;  perQoasly  OTer-dvUlzed,  and  most  pitiably  uncultlTatedt  And  an  from  taattntlH 
la  Um  BMlhod  dictated  by  nature  herscli;— to  the  simple  truth,  that,  as  the  fbrma  In  tin  offfUuH 
atlatenoe.  so  most  all  tme  and  UTlnf  knowledge  proceed  raox  wiran ;  that  tt  may  br  tnbM4,rW 
fortsi,  tsd,  asclted.  but  oan  never  be  h^fnaed  or  Impressed."— OWrrii^  •'  /Htnd,-  HL  Mi. 
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flourish  ;  but  it  is  a  greater  and  more  glorious  work  to  build  up  a 
man;  lo  see  a  youth  of  our  own  planting,  from  the  small  beginnings 
and  advantages  we  have  given  him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considera- 
ble fortune,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  to  shoot  iip  into  such  a 
height,  and  spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we  who  first  planted 
him  may  ourselves  find  comfort  and  shelter  under  his  shadow. 

WORLDLY    INFLUENCES. 

How  easily  are  men  checked  and  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
by  the  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  world !  How  many  are 
cold  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the 
world !  and  as  their  goods  and  estates  have  grown  greater,  their 
devotion  hath  grown  less.  How  apt  are  they  to  be  terrified  at  the 
apprehension  of  danger  and  sufl^erings,  and  by  their  fearful  imagi- 
nations to  make  them  greater  than  they  are,  and  with  the  people 
of  Israel  to  be  disheartened  from  all  future  attempts  of  entering 
into  the  land  of  promise,  because  it  is  full  of  giants  and  the  sons 
of  Anak  !  How  easily  was  Peter  frightened  into  the  denial  of  his 
Master  !  And  when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended,  how  did  his 
disciples  forsake  him  and  fly  from  him !  and  though  they  were 
constant  afterwards  to  the  death,  yet  it  was  a  great  while  before 
they  were  perfectly  armed  and  steeled  against  the  fear  of  suflTering. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN.     1621—1095. 


HwRT  Vauohan,  the  "  Silurest,"  as  he  called  himself,  from  that  part  of 
Wales  whose  inhal)itants  were  the  ancient  SiiureSy  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1021,  and  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
entered  OxfonL  He  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  retiring 
to  his  home  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  eminent  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars,  says  Wood,  **an  inge 
mouB  person,  but  proud  and  humorous.^*     He  died  in  1695. 

Vaugban's  first  publication  was  entitled  «  Olor  Iscanus,*  a  Collection  of  some 
Select  Poems  and  Translations.*'  In  his  latter  days  he  became  very  serio^ift^ 
having  met  wiilx  the  works  «  of  that  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert"  He 
then  published  Ills  "  Silex  Scintillans,'  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacula 
tknis."  Of  the  poems  of  this  author,  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  rather  too  severely, 
when  he  calls  them  the  production  of  "one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  infe- 
rior order  of  the  school  of  conceit."  True,  he  is  very  often  dull  and  obsciue, 
and  flpends  his  strength  on  frigid  and  bombastic  conceits;  but  occasionally, 
and  especially  in  his  sacred  poems,  he  exhibits  considerable  originality  ati«( 
picturesque  grace,  and  breathes  forth  a  high  strain  of  morality  and.  piety.  Mi* 
beet  piece,  I  think,  is  the  following  upon 


1  That  la,  **ThelM«n  Swan,**  the  adJecUre  *•  Incaiia***  being  formed  from  lira,  the  Latin  name  of 
Ws  ftTortte  rlTrr  Uik. 
*  **tht  flpark-«iBlttinf  Flint.**    Read,  an  article  on  Taaften'a  poetry  In  the  H>tfoap<c:.T»  Brrlaw 
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EARLY    RISING   AND   PRATBR. 

When  flrgt  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day:  there  are  set  awful  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us;  the  manna  was  not  good 
AAer  sim-rising;  far  day  sullies  flowers: 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heavens  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shuL 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  hut  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.     Canst  thou  not  singt 

O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies!     Go  this  way, 

And  tliou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  Gotl  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  tlien  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevaild  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries;  the  first,  world's  youtli, 

Mans  resurrection,  and  the  ftmire's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 

Is  styled  their  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food: 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  cjay; 

Despatch  necessities;  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  l)e  carried  on,  and  safely  mny; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  Go<t  8  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

Vaugiian's  prose  writings  are  more  easy  and  nattiral  than  his  poetry,  ■• 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  beautiful  piece  upon 

THE    PLEASURES   OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

This  privilege  also,  above  others,  makes  the  countryman  bappy* 
^hat  he  hath  always  something  at  hand  which  is  both  useful  and 
pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has  never  been  granted,  either  to  i 
Courtier  or  a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but  few  friend* 
that  deserve  their  love,  or  that  they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  conn- 
ael  or  action.  O  who  can  ever  fully  express  the  pleasures  and 
happmess  of  the  cuuntry-life ;  with  the  various  and  delightful 
sports  of  iiiihing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  with  guns,  gieyhounds, 
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liels,  and  several  sorts  of  nets !  What  oblectation  and  refresb- 
t  it  is  to  behold  the  green  shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  ol 
:all  and  ancient  groves  ;  to  be  skilled  in  planting  and  dressing 
rchards,  flowers,  and  pot-herbs;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
aless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  song;  to  as- 
l  sometimes  to  the  fresh  and  healthful  hills ;  to  descend  into 
3osom  of  the  valley8,%nd  the  fragrant,  dewy  meadows ;  to  hear 
music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the  faUing  of  springs,  and 
pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen.  These  are  the 
sings  which  only  a  countryman  is  ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain 
led  for  by  citizens  and  courtiers. 

le  following  remarks  upon  the  guilt  of  writing  or  publishing  books  of  an 
oral  tendency,  it  would  be  well  for  a  largo  number  of  publishers  carefully 
ad,  and  seriously  to  ponder.  Would  tliat  they  might  be  governed  by  such 
llent  sentimei'ts,  rather  than,  as  they  too  often  seem  to  be,  by  the  men 
ideration  of  profit  or  loss. 

RESPOKSIBILn  V   OF    EDITORS   AND   PUBLISHERS. 

r  every  idle  word  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  if  ono  corrupt 
Linunication  should  proceed  out  of  our  mouths,  how  desperate 
eseech  you)  is  their  condition,  who  all  their  hfetime,  and  out 
nere  design,  study  lascivious  fictions  ;  then  carefully  record 

publish  them,  that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they  may  minister 
and  death  unto  their  readers  !  It  was  wisely  considered,  and 
isly  said  by  one,  that  he  would  read  no  idle  books ;  l^th  in 
ird  of  love  to  his  own  soul,  and  pity  unto  his  that  made  them, 
(said  he)  if  I  be  corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immedi- 
y  a  cause  of  my  ill,  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning  (though  now 
d)  must  give  an  account  for  it,  because  I  am  corrupted  by  his 

example  which  he  left  behind  him.  I  will  write  none,  lest  I 
t  them  that  come  after  me ;  I  will  read  none,  lest  I  augment 

punishment  that  is  gone  before  me.  I  will  neither  write  nor 
1,  lest  I  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  soul :  while  I  live,  I  sin  too 
sh ;  let  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than  I  do  in  life, 
s  a  sentence  of  sacred  authority,  that  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed 
a  sin,  because  he  cannot,  in  that  state,  which  is  without  the 
y,  sin  any  more ;  but  he  that  writes  idle  books,  makes  for  him* 

another  body,  in  which  he  always  lives,  and  sins  (after  death) 
ast  and  as  foul  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life ;  which  very  consider* 
n  deserves  to  be  a  sufficient  antidote  against  thi:}  evil  diseiise. 


29»  :;.   . 
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SIR  WILLUM  TEMPLE.     1628—1698. 

William  Texpls,  otherwise  Sir  William  Temple,  an  eminent  statesnaD 
■nd  writer  of  his  day,  was  born  in  London,  1628,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
entered  Emanuel  Colloge,  Cambridge.    After  spending  about  two  years  at  the 
university,  he  spent  six  years  in  travelling  upon  the  continent,  and  retuiuiog 
in  1654,  he  marrie<l  and  lived  in  privacy  under  the  Protectorate,  declining 
all  office :  but  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Charlfs  II.  bestowed  a  bomietcy 
upon  him,  and  appointed  him  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels.    Kb 
paid  a  visit  to  tlie  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with  great 
skill  brought  about,  in  1068,  die  celebrate<l "  triple  alliance''  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  for  a  time  checked  tlie  ambitious  career  of  Looii 
XIV.     Here,  too,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  tlie  young  Prince  of  Orange, 
aAerwaids  William  III.  of  England. 

His  subsequent  public  employments  were  numerous;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Charles  determined  to  gove]^  without  his  Parliament,  he  quit* 
ted  the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
in  Surrey,  whence  he  sent  by  his  son  a  message  to  his  majesty,  stating  that 
**  he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  king- 
doms, but  would  never  more  meddle  witli  public  affairs.'*  From  this  period 
he  lived  so  retired  a  life,  diat  the  transactions  which  brought  about  the 
Revolution  of  1688  were  unknown  to  him.  After  the  alxHcation  of  Jamea^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state,  but  coidd  nol 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  tlic  post.  He  died  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
nuie. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist,  chiefly,  of  short  miscellaoeoos 
pieces.  His  longest  productions  are,  "Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,^'  composed  during  his  flrst  retirement  at  Sheen ;  and  an 
*•  Essay  on  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Government"  Besides  seveml  pohtical 
tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  "Essays"  on  "Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning;"  the  "Gardens  of  Epicurus;"  "Heroic  Virtue;"  "Poetry;"  and 
"Hcaldi  and  Long  Life." 

His  "  Essay  ujwn  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning"  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  literary  controversies  which  have  occurre*!  in  England.    In 
it  he  maintained  the  position,  that  the  ancients  were  far  superior  to  the 
moderns,  not  in  genius  only,  but  in  learning  and  science.     After  citing  many 
works  of  the  ancients  to  sustain  his  position,  he  adduced  the  "  Epistles  erf 
Phalaris,"'  which  lie  declared  genuine,  and  ventured  to  pronoimce  tliem  ma 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.     Tliis  led  to  a  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  them  at  Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  as  editor.     Iin« 
mediately  appeared  "A  Dissertation  upon  die  Epistles  of  Plialaris,"  by  that 
celebratetl  critic  and  profound  Greek  scholar,  Richard  Bentley;  clearly  show- 
ing them  to  be  a  forgery.    Then  appeared  "  Bontley's  Dissertation  Examined,'* 
ostensibly  by  Boyle,  but  really  by  Attcrbiury,  Smalridge,  Aldricli,  and  oiliff 
Oxford  clivines;  which  seemed  to  give  the  Boyle  party  the  advantage,  till 
Bentley  published  his  rejoinder,  which  showed  such  depth  and  extent  of  learn- 
ing, and  such  powers  of  reasoning,  as  completely  prostrated  all  his  antago 
nists.     But  what  could  not  be  done  by  nrgimicni,  was  attempted  to  be  Hot* 

1  Pbaluia  wM  a  tyrant  of  ▲frlrentam,  in  McUt,  who  flourished  mora  than  flvc  bnitdnrf  ycm 
b«ft>ru  Cbrlat.  Tba  £pl«Uea  which  boar  hit  name,  and  which  are  utterly  worthleM  in  ■  IttciaiT  |«M 
■f  vltw,  wan  yroteUr  wrttttn  Vy  toina  rhctorLlao  or  tophM  la  th«  tloit  of  the 
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Ij  ridiciile,  and  Pope,'  Swift,  Grarth,  Middleton,  and  others  came  into  thefleld. 
In  the  use  of  this  weapon,  Swift,  of  course,  proved  the  ablest  champion,  and 
in  that  work  of  infinite  humor,  entitled  <«  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  he  not 
only  ridiculed  Bentley,  but  also  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Wotton,  who  had 
opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning." 

•*  Sir  William  Temple,'*  says  Dr.  Blair,  « is  anothi.'r  remarkable  writer  in  the 
i^le  of  simplicity.  In  point  of  ornatnent  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson ;  though  for  correctness  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  i« 
easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious;  smoothness,  and 
nrhat  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  his  maunerj 
relaxing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and 
remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  •  more  lively 
impression  of  his  own  character." 

PLEASURES   OF    A   RURAL    LIFE. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part  of  it  more 
Mirticularly,  (namely,  gardening,)  were  the  inclination  of  my 
^outh  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
ay,  that  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my 
ihare,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  ai.y  one  of  them,  but  often 
mdeavored  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a 
mvate  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his  own 
lace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of  life. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well  is,  whether  a  man  likes  what  he 
las  chosen,  which,  I  thank  God,  has  be  fallen  me ;  and  though 
mong  the  follies  of  my  life,  building  and  planting  have  not  been 
he  least,  afd  have  cost  me  more  than  I  ha\e  the  confidence  to 
iwn ;  yei  they  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweetness 
nd  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  taken 
f  never  entering  again  into  any  public  employments,  I  have 
tassed  five  years  without  ever  going  once  to  town,  thougn  I  am 
Imost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to  re- 
eive  me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have 
tiought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humor  to  make  so  small 
remove. 

COMPARISON    BETWEEN    HOMER    AND    VIROIL. 

Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  has 
5cn  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.  To 
le  first,  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest 
5111,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  expres* 
on :   to  the  last,  the  noblest  ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the 


I  Fape  aiy*  that  Boyle  wrote  only  the  narniUTe  of  what  piused  between  him  and  the  bookaeUen^ 
riftk,  too^  waa  oorracCed  fbr  him ;  that  Atterbnry  and  Freind,  the  manter  of  Wefttmlnater  school 
!«(•  the  body  of  the  crttlcitma ;  and  that  Dr.  Kiof  wrote  the  droU  argument  to  prove  that  Dr« 
loacj  waa  not  the  author  of  the  DUaertat^on  on  the  Kptatlce. 

TMa  flnaooa  caauotmj  asdlad  the  Ulerary  world  Ibr  yeara.    Suatloe  Bodirall,  tba  gtmtml  torn 
Mior  to  Cht  ^palatar,  nol  to  AdiUaan  and  Itaala,  yabUahfad  an  aeoouBt  of  it. 
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wisest  conducl,  aiicl  the  clxHcrst  el ■-..(•  uti on.  To  speak  in  the 
painter's  terms,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  most  spirit, 
force,  and  hfe  ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  best  design,  the  truest  pro 
portions,  and  the  greatest  grace ;  the  coloring  in  both  seems  equal, 
and,  indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  had  more  fire  and  rap- 
ture, Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness ;  or,  at  least,  the  poetinl 
fire  was  more  raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  first  more  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable.  The  on 
was  heavier  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  al- 
loyed to  make  up  excellent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  most 
be  confessed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others, 
the  vastest,  the  sublimest,  and  the  most  wonderful  geiiiu$$  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
testimony  given,  than  what  has  been  by  some  observed,  that  not 
only  the  greatest  masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  of  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but  that  the  noblest 
nations  have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  several  races, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his  story  be  true  or  fic- 
tion. In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets  must  be  allowed  to  have 
80  much  excelled  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  compari- 
son, to  have  even  extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  confined 
true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very  per- 
sons. And  I  am  a])t  to  believe  so  much  of  the  true  genius  of 
poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  these  two  particulars,  that 
I  know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom 
capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not 
be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies, 
or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned  in  story 


AGAINST    EXCESSIVE    GRIEF.* 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more 
justly  required  by  God  Ahuighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  bis 
will  in  all  things  ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can 
either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes  away. 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  Grod,  nor  of  more  cast- 
to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot 
contend  with  him  ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him: 
eo  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  fof 
good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we 
call  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could  be  lost  in  i 
child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely 

*  Vrom  a  .cUcr  addrcMcd  to  tlw  CountAM  of  £m«x,  In  1C74,  ftfttr  tbe  4mth  nf  hn  wriy  daj^Ma^ 
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^E »  y<^u  have  the  assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes 
:kom.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  emplo3nmenty 
,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your 
d  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself, 
aged  them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You 
ids  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you 
hem  leave  to  be.  You  have  iionor  and  esteem  from  all 
r  you :  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is  only  upon 
of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the -whole 
i  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor  any  thing  else,  after 
have  lost. 

11  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your 
)f  it  made  you  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this, 
'^ill  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
,  as  well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you 
ssings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon  ono, 
se  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  ? 
not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
)  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you 
)ne  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  nothing  he 
nd  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  smce 
hing  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it 
J  think  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  ?  A  friend 
!  a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
I  provide  :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and, 
ppens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest;  and 
J  sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the 
rage,  and  say,  "  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and 
ne  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world."  Have  I  rea- 
m,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do?  or  would  it  become  me 
sat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of 
happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 
mity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  pas- 
temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be 
or  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss,  whenever 
ave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness 
ips  as  displeasing  to  God  before,  as  now  your  extreme 
s ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  youi 
the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you  had.  It  Is  at  least 
scribe  all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  ra 
to  injustice  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore 
I  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into 
J ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between 
i  and  its  Maker;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
aty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  ap- 
Dur  misfortunes. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN.     1630—1700.         % 

**  Waller  wm  imootb;  but  Dryden  Unght  to  join 
The  varyins  vene,  the  fbll  reaoundiOK  Itaie» 
The  long  nuOesUe  march,  and  enerfy  dlTl]ie.**—FoFB. 

JoHK  I^TDKif,  the  celebrated  English  poet,  was  bom  in  Aldwi 
Nortfaamptonsliire,  1631.  He  was  educated  in  Westminster  school, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  poem  that  attracted  notice 
stanzas  on  Cromwell's  death ;  but  so  exceedingly  pliable  was  he,  that, 
he  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  11^  on  his  restoratioi 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  did  not  "  put  money  in  his  purse," 
was  soon  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  what  was  then  a  more  profit 
partment  of  poetry,  and  write  for  the  stage,  which  he  continued  H 
many  years.  In  these  literary  labors  he  debased  his  genius  to  an  extpi 
no  "circumstances  of  the  times"  can  excuse,  by  writing  in  a  manners 
that  entirely  harmonized  with  the  licentious  spirit  and  taste  of  the  oi 
age  of  Charles  U. 

In  1068  he  succeeded  Davenant  as  poet-laureate,  which  excited  t 
of  tliose  who  aspired  to  the  same  royal  distinction.  The  most  power! 
enemies  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  tlie  Earl  of  Rochester,  ih* 
of  whom  ridiculed  tlie  poet  in  that  well-known  farce  called  "The  Rel 
In  return,  Dryden,  in  1681,  published  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Ach 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  the  most  popular  f  all  his 
writings.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  "Tlie  Medal,"  a  bitter 
on  Shaflesbury,  and  was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  *»  Mao  Fleclmc 
the  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel."  These  were  all  m< 
satires  upon  hb  personal  enemies,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  ShaAest 
tie,  Shadwell,  and  others.  In  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  Monmoatl 
under  the  former,  and  Shaftesbury  under  the  latter  name. 

After  the  acces>ion  of  James,  (1685,)  when  Popery  became  the  chi 
ficntion  for  court  favor,  Dryden  renoimced  Protestantism  and  tumec 
He  gained  but  little  by  it,  though  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Romisl 
"Tlie  Hind  and  the  Panther.'"*  In  1680,  one  year  after  the  abdic 
James,  he  would  not  take  the  required  oatlis  to  the  government  of 
4nd  Mary,  and  was  tlierefore  compelled  to  resign  his  office  of  poet- 
ivhicli,  with  a  salary  increased  to  JE)300,  was  conferred  on  Thomas  S 
A'hom  Dryden  thus  satirized  in  his  ^Mac  Flecknoe:" 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ;  . 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  day* 

I  Mat  ^•  Ute  CelUc  Ibr  am ,  and  Richard  Flecknoe  waa  an  Irivh  BotnMi  CathoUe  prtea^ 
known  hackneyed  poetaatcr.  The  leading  Idea  of  the  poem,  Uierefbrtb  la,  to  repreacnt 
limaguratlon  of  one  Inferior  poet  as  the  successor  ('*  son**)  of  another.  In  the  BiOBarrtay  d 

t  The  idea  of  two  beaaU  discussing  arguments  In  theology,  and  qnOUag  the  Fistbknb 
fast  or  merrtment,  so  that,  as  a  work  of  controversy,  it  proved  a  eompleta  Mlnre. 

i  That  this  is  the  language  of  bitter  perbonai  onmity,  no  one  can  doubt,  fhMD  tlw  te 
a  oae  aa  Dryden  deNcribes  would  not  be  honored  with  such  a  post.  Aoconltii|ly,  a  m 
(ISrlroapeRUve  Beview,  zvl.  %V\  says  of  Shadwell,  "He  was  an  acoompUahed  obacrvar  tf 
tare,  had  a  ready  power  of  seizing  the  ridiculous  in  tlte  manners  of  Um  Unca,  «m  a  mt 
AQd  lnft>rmatk>n,  and  displayed  fa  his  writings  a  very  consid^'^ble  Aind  of  biiMor«P 
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The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  traaslatioo  of  Juvena!  and 
I^asetus  *^d  of  the  .£aeid,  by  which  he  is  more  known  than  by  any  cS  hif 
Qtiginal  poetry,  if  we  except  tlie  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he 
*  finisfaed  at  one  sitting,"  as  he  himself  said,  while  he  was  engaged  in  trans 
^Aag  the  Mantuan  bard.  This  ode  ranks  among  the  best  lyrical  pieces  in  our 
fauguage;  but  it  contains  some  licentiousness  of  imagery  and  description 
Which  justly  detracts  from  its  general  popularity.  Hm  Iai«t  work  was  a 
Masqne,  comjiosed  about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
Clie  1st  of  May,  1700.     He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Hie  character  of  Dryden  is  not  such  as  to  command  our  respect  or  esteem 
Be  leema  to  have  had  no  sound  principles,  either  in  morals  or  in  religion 
Hb  mOTements  were  tliose  of  the  weathercock,  showing  the  current  of  the 
popular  breeze.  He  wrote  for  tl>e  day,  and  he  had  his  reward, — popularity 
fir  die  time,  but  comparative  neglect  with  posterity.  As  a  poet  he  cannot  take 
Yank  iu  the  first  class.  A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review*  very  justly  re- 
xnarka,  that  "it  is  well  that  his  fame  has  become  a  settled  conviction  in  the 
ImUie  mind,  for  were  a  man  casually  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
indtion,  though  secure  of  ultimate  victory,  ho  would  find  the  task  not  unen- 
cambered  with  difficulty — ^he  could  not  appeal  to  any  particular  work,  as 
Imng  universally  read,  and  as  universally  admired  and  approved.  His  trans- 
lations, it  is  true,  are  spirited,  and  convey  all,  and  frequently  more  than  the 
^niter^s  meaning;  but  then,  he  has  taken  improper  liberties  with  his  author, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  emotions  of  a  different  character  than 
'Would  be  produced  by  tlie  original.  Then  his  plays  are  bombastic,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  wortlilessness,  it  may  be  alleged  tliey  are  forgotten.  His  fables, 
hii  odes,  bis  tales,  his  satires  remain;  all  of  which,  it  is  clear,  on  tlie  reading, 
eould  only  be  written  by  a  man  of  gigantic  genius,  but  are,  as  wholes,  from  the 
kpae  of  time  and  the  occasional  nature  of  many,  and  from  the  imperfections 
of  haste  and  carelessness,  far  from  being  among  tlie  choice  favorites  of  the 
oommon  reader.** 

To  these  remarks  maybe  added  the  discriminating  criticism  of  Campbell:* 
■  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
fcrce  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy;  and  liis  harmony  is  generally 
die  echo  of  solid  thoughts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  inteni^e  or  loily  sen 
■iUlity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  t4 
expatiate  upon  it.  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  tlie  deep  and  varied 
delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry.  He  could  describt 
diaracter  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  enibo<ly  it  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered 
into  character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympathy.  Tliis  great 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  hu 
man  breast.  Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  h.iv« 
left  but  a  coarse  draf\  of  her  passion." 

Such,  I  think,  is  a  fair  view  of  Dryden's  poetical  character.  True,  Gray 
in  his  •*  Progress  of  Poesy,"  alludes  to  "  the  stately  march  and  sounding  energj 
of  his  rhymes;"  andtliese  qualities  they  certainly  possess:  and  the  same  fas 
tHknis  critic  has  justly  immortalized  the  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
•fctt  bum,"  in  his  celebrated  lyric,  "Alexander's  Feast,"  But  af>er  all,  he 
pnneeses  in  a  slight  degree,  comparatively,  those  great  qualitit's  which  make 
die  true  poet — imagination — fancy — invention — pathos — sublimity.  Tliat  he 
^"fi^t  have  done  better  than  he  has,  I  have  not  tlie  least  doubt  Hence,  his 
^e  reads  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  men  of  intellect.     Endowed  with  r\* 
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lilies  of  the  highest  onh'r,  he  wii*;  clonrly  rap:i1)!o  of  prcxliieing  surh  work:  as 
posterity  would  "not  willingly  let  die.''  But  ini>tead  of  spending  liis  mighty 
■trength  upon  those  principles  of  immutable  truth  and  of  universal  humao 
nature,  ivhich  will  ever  find  a  response  in  the  human  heart  as  long  as  theis 
are  hearts  to  feel ;  he  wasted  his  time  and  debased  his  geniuSi  by  wiitiiig  too 
much  upon  subjects  of  merely  temporal  interest,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  m  keeping  with  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  age. 
When  will  men  of  genius,  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty  influence  for  good, 
^  lor  all  coming  time,  learn  to  trample  under  their  feet  the  false  and  debasiiig 
sentiments,  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  that  exist  around  (h^a, 
and  rise  to  inamortality  by  the  only  sure  paths, — virtue  and  truth  ? ' 

ODE   TO   THE   MEMORT    OF   MRS.  ANNE    RILLEORSW. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest: 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star, 
Thou  roH'st  above  us,  in  thy  wandering  race, 

Or,  in  procession  fix^d  and  regular, 

Mov'st  with  the  heaven-migestic  pace ; 

Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  tliy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine. 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  tliy  praise  rehearse. 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first-fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 
Tliy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tunefiil  strain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laiurels  wore. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind  f 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 

Nor  can  diy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  And 


■  lUad— two  krttdn  on  Dryden  In  tbe  BetrospectlTe  Berlew,  L  lis,  and  hr.  •#:  sIm^  am  ti  ttt 
Liuburfh,  xUL  lie,  and  another  In  lCacanlay*a  Mlaeellanlet,  L  lt7.  Alao,  la  BMi^  laatvMb^ 
t-wSLt  and  In  Hailam*a  Uteratore,  pp.  177  and  a7l.  Tbe  beat  edtUon  of  OrrAea^  nvfflta  li  VtiV 
mj  Walter  foott^  II  vola.  tvo.  Edinbargti,  itJl. 
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Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behindL 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  tliy  celestial  kind. 
•  •••••• 

O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  ihy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  prvfligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 

Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above  « 

For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lovef  ^ 

O  wretched  we  1  why  were  we  hurried  down  * 

This  lubrirjue  and  adulterate  age,  ^L 

(Nay,  added  fet  pollutions  of  our  own,)  .  ^'« 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stagcvf  -^ 

What  can  we  say  V  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all; 
Het  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoird,  . 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  unde filed;***   9 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innoaence  «  ohikL  4r^ 


•«h 


When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jelioshaphat, 
Tlie  judging  God  sliall  close  tlie  book  of  fate  ] 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 
For  those  who  wake,  and  tliose  who  sleep; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground  j 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  the  wing, 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  wliich  tliou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

ON   MILTON. 
Tliree  poets,  in  tliree  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  tliird,  she  join'd  die  other  two. 

YENI   CREATOR   SPIRITUS,^ 

Paraphrated  from  the  Latin  Hymru 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 

Tlie  world's  foundations  first  were  laid. 

Come  v-'sit  every  pious  mind ; 

Come  I  our  thy  joys  on  human  kind  ; 

From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free. 

And  make  thy  temples  worthy  tliee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete!* 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire; 
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Come;  and  thy  sacred  unctkm  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  wo  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high. 

Rich  in  tliy  sevenfold  energy ! 

Thou  strength  of  his  Almiglity  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  And  earth  command. 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence. 

Who  dost  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense, 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence ! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts ! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Sulftnit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  tliey  are  grown. 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  iVom  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astmy. 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive. 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe: 
Give  us  tliyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  tliee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name : 
The  Saviour  Son  bo  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died  : 
And  equal  adoration  be. 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

ENJOVXENT    OF    THE    PRESENT    HOUR   RECOMMKNPEI 

Imitated  from  Horace, 

Eryoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
Tlie  tide  of  business,  like  the  nmning  stream. 
Is  sometimes  higli,  and  sometimes  low, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  widiin  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force; 
Ami  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down  j 
Sheep  ami  their  folds  together  drown: 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn ; 
And  wooils,  made  tliin  witli  winds,  tlieir  acatter'd  honors  mo%  «• 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 

He  who  can  call  to^lay  his  own: 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-tlny. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 
Tlie  joys  I  have  po.<»se8s'd,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  powei ; 
dut  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  bonr. 
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Fortune,  tlial  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppresa, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 
fiut  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  sliife, 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  awjiy : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resign'd 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm 

What  is't  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  usilUithfiil  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  tMouds  grow  black; 
If  tlie  in<i:<t  s})lit,  and  threaten  wreck? 
Then  let  the  greedy  mcrchiuit  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain : 
And  i)ray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  anil  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pimiace  1  can  sail, 
Contenniing  all  the  blustering  roar: 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friemlly  stars  my  safely  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

J  prose  of  Dryden,  however,  is  superior  to  his  poetry,  and  richly  dii8eiv«f 
;  tiomniendation  it  had  received.     His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  elovjueti*. 
vriter,  indee<l,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  '=  seems  ir)  have  stu;lied  the  gAniiis  of 
ngnage  with  happier  success.     If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  nrein 
e  has  since  Iwen  exceeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way,  in  point  oi  vigor, 

f,  ri«'hnes.s,  and  spirit.'  His  chief  prose  eomiK).*;itions  are  his  "E3-»a/on 
''  his  Prefaces,  and  his  "Essay  on  Dmmatic  Poetry."  Of  the  latter.  Dr. 
>n  says,  that  it  "  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of 

g.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramati.*>ts  are  wrought  with  gicot  i^pirit 
iligence.  Tlie  account  of  Shakspeare  may  staml  as  a  perpetual  inodei 
toiniastic  criticism  ;  being  lofty  without  exaggeration.  In  a  few  lines  is 
ted  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension  and  so  curious  in  its 
lion*,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor  can  .'ue 
i  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  and  reverence, 
if  much  more  than  of  having  dilfused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of 
unccs,— of  having  changed  Drydeu's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 
I  of  greater  bulk.'* 


hlflictt  compliment  ever  pn)d  to  his  dIcUon  hiu  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Malone;  naio«l>, 
OS  or  EDmvn  Bokkb,  •*  who,**  »ay»  the  critic,  '•  iiRd  very  dlllfcenUy  resd  all  hi*  mlttOf  0» 
tmmyB,  which  he  htUd  in  Mgh  estliDaUon,  nol  only  fbr  tlie  InBtrudton  which  tbey  oObtlUlit  bitf 
int  of  Uie  rich  aud  nuinerouji  prM«  in  wblcb  iliat  loitmcUoo  1«  oonv«>isii  ** 
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SHAKSPBARE. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man,  who,  of 
all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  inosl 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it  too,  Thnw 
who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greatei 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned  ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man* 
kind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  his  comic  wit  degenerai 
ing  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  ii 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  m 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  thee 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quanti^in  lenta  solent  inter  vibiirna  cupresri.' 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  thai 
there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  woulf 
produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare ;  and  however  othen 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  h( 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson 
never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem  :  and  in  the  last  king'i 
court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest,  Sir  John  Suckhng 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him. 

BEN   JONSON. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  lool 
upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  hii 
dotages,)  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  whicl 
any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  ai 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  hi 
was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  woiks  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  aUer 
Wit,  and  language,  and  huiuor,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  be 
fore  him  ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he 
came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  wht 
preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  hii 
scenes,  or  endeavoring  to  move  the  passions ;  his  genius  was  ta 
sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  es])ecially  when  he  knen 
he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height 
Humor  was  his  proper  sphere  ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  tc 
represent  mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  thf 
HHcients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  froni 

I  Mil    

1  *' Aft  Uw  on»esMa  u«  wont  to  do  among  \3»  slender 
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Aein ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  amonp  tlie  Roman  au- 
thors of  those  limes,  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanue  and 
Catiline.    But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may 
Me  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.     He  invades  authors  like 
f  monarch  ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
Jn  him.    With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents  old 
Hoine  to  us,  in  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of 
their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen  less 
^  it  than  in  him.     If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  language,  'twas 
that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  es- 
pecially :  perhaps,  too,  he   ilid  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our 
*<>ngue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
^tin  as  he  found  them  ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed 
Wr  language,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 
'( I  would  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
"ini  the  more   correct  poet,  but   Shakspeare   the   greater  wit. 
°hakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets :  Jon- 
*^n  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing:  I  admire 
*^'ni,  but  I  love  Shakspeare. 

CHAUCER   AND    COWLEY. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I 
hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 
Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
^nse,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on 
hU  subjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when  to 
leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and 
Scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One 
of  our  late  great  poets  ^  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because  he  could 
OCTer  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way  ;  but  swept,  like 
a  drag-net,  great  and  small.  There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 
dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats  for  boys 
and  women,  but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  All  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment.  Neither  did 
he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets, 
but  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing;  and  perhapj 
knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For 
this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is 
no  longer  esteemed  a  good  writer  ;  and  for  ten  impressions,  which 
his  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 
hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelve-month  ;  for. 
as  my  last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  soiBevvhat  profanely.  Not. 
being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere ;  but  was  never  so  ItoUi 
to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  difference  of  being  porta, 

1  Cowkry. 
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and  nimii  poetaf  if  we  may  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwin 
a  modest  l)ehavior  and  afil'ctatiqn.     I'he  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  con- 
fess, is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  oDe 
whom  Tacitus  commends — it  was  auribus  iatius  iemporia  accom- 
niodcUa^    They  who  Jived  with  him  and  sometime  afier  bim, 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contem- 
poraries: there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,whkh 
is  natural  and  phasing,  though  not  perfect.     It  is  true,  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;'  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  niiio.  ^ 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obviou    an 
error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  th*ng  bui  ott- 
lers  of  faith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that   -jut- 
lity  of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  •  <the! 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.    It  we*«  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  whicii  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  ind 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.*     We  can  onlysayi 
that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  ii 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.     We  must  be  children,  before 
w-e  grow  men.     There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  timet 
Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace.     Even  after 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Denhiun  were  in  being;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 

TUE    HEATHEN — REASON    AND    REVELATION. 

It  has  always  l>een  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did, 
nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  snlviatim.  Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  be- 
lief, that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  oi  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  revelation, 
whicli  was  confined  to  so  small  a  sp(jt  of  ground  as  that  of  Palea- 
fine.  Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  cne  only  who  was  ac- 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  lime  was  resented  for 
Japhel,  (of  whose  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  ice, 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  cflspring  as  preceded  our 
Saviour  in  the  fltsh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  coo- 


l  **  A  poet  and  too  much  of  a  po(-t :"  b>  tue  latti-r  cxpreMlon  In  meant  conceit  i 
poetn*. 

*  **  AdAptod  to  the  ran  of  the  ttmes.**  •  Rpcfcht.  In  1597. 

4  Thii  poattlon,  however,  hna  been  completely  dibproved  by  Mr.  TyrwbttI,  wbo,  tan  bb 
thr  Caiitvibiiry  Talc*,  hH«  admirably  explained  tlie  vcrkiflcaUon  and  langmg*  of  CknoVi  i*' 
■lia««  D  lb*  ftNVier  to  be  In  feneml  correct. 
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Qy  and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  entitled  to  the 
salvation :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  ud 
n,  which  debarred  nut  the  sons  from  their  succession, 
so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  so 
«rved  for  heaven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  first  choice, 
the  next.  Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed 
vhich  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might  continue 
ages  in  the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
i  of  Cham  and  Japhet  sv/armed  into  colonies,  and  those 
vere  subdivided  into  many  others,  in  'process  of  time 
rendanis  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primitir^  and  purer 
ivine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to 
icceeding  generations  added  others,  for  men  took  their 
n  those  ages  from  con(|uerors  to  gods.  Revelation  being 
>sed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  next 
r,  was  substituted  ;  and  that  is  it  w^hich  St.  Paul  con« 
be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  here- 
e  judged.  If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  conse- 
irhich  I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true ; 
hat  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are  only 
remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
Voah :  and  that  our  modern  philosophers,  nay,  and  some 
lilosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
lis,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme  agent  or 
al  being,  which  we  call  God  :  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
mrship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am 
are  the  remote  effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
irse ;  I  mean  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  bene- 
ne  illumination.  So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves 
J  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  been  pleased 
d  to  us  ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
est  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all 
than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  after  the  sun  of  it  was  set 
ice  of  Noah.  That  there  is  something  above  us,  some 
of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it  cannot 
what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.  And  indeed  it  is  very  im 
that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
knowledge  of  any  Being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  ow.*:, 
»  able  to  find  out,  by  them,  that  supreme  nature,  which 
)t  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  in- 
re  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  undor- 
They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but 
the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  support :  it  is  to  take 
pillars  from  our  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  with  a  twig; 
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it  IS  to  desigii  a  tower  like  that  of  Ribel,  which,  if  it  were  pcssiblp, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  woiiM  come  to  nothing  by  the  confa- 
Bion  of  the  workmen.     For  every  man  is  building  a  several  way; 
impotently  conceited  of  liis  own  mcniel  and  his  own  materials: 
reason  is  always  strivinir,  and  always  at  a  loss ;  and  of  necessity 
it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.     Let  us  lie  content  at  last  to  know  God  by 
his  own  methoils  ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them  to  be 
the  word  of  Cti^I,  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do  ;  for  all  bej-ond  it  is 
the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon 
our  human  understanding. 


JOHN  LOCKK.     1032—1704. 


Jonx  Locke,  the  eininont  philosophical  writer,  wns  l)orii  Rt  Wrington,  in 
Somersetshire,  on  the'JOth  of  August,  U">3'i.  lU:  wns  eiliuiiied  at  We*tniin«lrt 
school,  ami  at  the.  age  of  nineteen  ent«»re<l  the  University  of  Oxford.  H« 
applied  hinisolf  with  jjreat  «lili;;ence  to  tlu^  stmly  of  cluii-sical  literature,  fiivl 
to  the  philosophical  works  of  I3:ir(»n  and  De.M*artes.  He  made  choiee  of  medi* 
eine  as  a  profession,  and  after  taking  his  di'^Tfes  in  the  arts,  he  practised  ft* 
a  short  lime  in  tlie  univer.-^ity.  Bat  lie  waa  soon  compelled  to  reliiiqiibh  it 
from  the  weakness  of  Ids  conslitntion. 

In  ir)G4  he  visited  R.Tlin,  as  sccreXtiry  to  the  Engllsli  minister;  but  aAer 
a  year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  fi^rnied  an  aeqnnintance  with  Lord 
Ashley,  afler wards  the  Earl  of  Shafleshnry,  and  aceeptod  his  invitation  lo 
reside  in  his  hoiisr*;  where  he  beeame  acquainted  M'ith  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day.  Here  he  drew  nj»  a  oonstitnticin  for  the  government  of 
South  Carolina,  which  province  had  been  granted  })y  Charles  H.  to  Lord  Ach* 
ley,  with  sevt'n  otliersJ  In  1070  he  connneneed  his  in^e^^tigati^.»ns  in  met?* 
physical  philosi^phy,  and  laid  the  plan  of  that  great  work,  his  **Ks>ny  on  the 
Human  Understanding."  In  Kw;'*,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption,  Luckrt 
went  to  Alonijielier,  in  France,  and  al\er  re.-icling  there  four  years,  he  va* 
invited  to  Kngland  by  the  Earl  of  Shal\esbury,  who  had  Ix'on  restore<l  to  fevor 
and  appointed  president  of  the  new  council.  But  this  prospeiity  was  riof  «»f 
long  duration,  for  in  ItiH'J  the  <'nrl  was  (»blige4l  to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a 
prose<*ution  (Jir  high  treason.  Locke  followed  his  ]>atrun,  where,  even  after 
his  death,  he  continued  to  reside,  fi)r  tlie  hostility  fell  towards  ShafVesbury  yrM 
Iian5f(rrre<l  to  Livke.  On  the  Rev<*lution  of  1088,  he  returned  wilh  the  fleft 
•hat  brought  over  l\io  Prince  of  Orange;  and  accept«*d  the  offer  of  apartinenti 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham,  in  Oites,  in  1^4»st»x,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  it  mostly  to  tlic  study  of  tbe 
Scripture.-,  and  died  on  the  'Jbth  of  (VtoU^r,  1704. 

1  Tlie  nuilri  iiro>lMior.M  of  LIk  ron«ltliitki)ii  wvro,  tlmt  ''ull  men  nrt:  frve  kikI  *qitfil  by  vt^^ft."  ^ 
Uial  "Uu>oiucrt  of  government  It  Utc  aiH.-iirtty  of  ptTfonii  and  property.**  Wlial  a  mebuirMl  i^ 
Itectioii  It  IN,  tliat  a  nuiie  vthkcti  ran  tra<:**  lu  con«Ututionnl  lilttory  to  Much  a  man  aa  Jtim  Lodft 
•bould  lioU  more  thnii  tmlf  of  lit  i>ovuUiUun  u«  •■  cbattcljt  pcrwniil,  lo  nil  intents,  conttmcthHM  m' 
D'lrjMMei  wliaUoerer." 
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nt  work  of  Locke,  and  that  which  has  immortalixed  his  name,  it 
EIsBay  oonceming  Human  Understanding.**     It  applies  the  fiaconian 
'  observation  and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  Imman  know 
nring  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  that  the  only  source  of  oui 
i  is  experience ;  that  this  experience  is  twofold,  cither  internal  oi 
looordlng  as  it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations 
■it ;  and  hence  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas, — ^ideas  of  sensa* 
ttBas  of  reflection.   These  positions,  with  many  others  collateral  and 
,  this  great  work  establishes  on  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shaken.'        m 
er  works,  scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  importance  to  his  <*  'EssayT^f 
^On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1695.     Thi« 
ided  to  aid  the  reigning  monarch,  William  III.,  in  his  design  to  recon- 
mite  all  sects  of  professing  Christians ;  and  accordingly,  tlie  object  of 
was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting  views  of  roligkm, 

points  of  belief  common  to  all.  (3.)  "Letters  on  Tolerarton." 
^o  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  the  RevolutioOf 
iswer  to  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  king,  who  called  the  existing 
int  a  usuri^ation.  In  this  he  maintains  conclusively,  that  the  legitir 
I  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on  the  popular  sanction, 
isent  of  men,  making  use  of  their  reason,  to  unite  and  form  sor^^etieo. 
>ughts  on  Education,"  (6.)  "A  Discourse  on  Miracles,"  (7.)  *•  ^ara- 
vith  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  together  with,  (8.)  an  •*  Essay 
nderstanding  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St  raul  himself.*^ 
were  added  many  minor  treatises,  with  that  most  useful  book,  enti* 
J^ew  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book." 

the  style  of  Locke,  Dr.  Drake  makes  the  following  just  remarks: 
tion  he  has  adopted  is,  in  general,  such  as  does  honor  to  his  judg- 
«linquishing  ornament  and  studied  cadences,  he  is  merely  solicit<Hi» 

his  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  No  aflectation,  no  con- 
taring  meta])hors  or  inverted  periods, <iisfigure  his  pages;  all  is  clear, 

natural,  exhibiting  a  pluin  and  sitnple  stylo  accommodated  to  tho 
of  philosophy." 

lis  personal  character,  it  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  opinions, 
moral,  and  religious,  which  he  so  zealously  and  so  ably  advocated, 
lappy  combination  of  tlic  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar, 
aps,  never  been  exhibited  than  in  the  person  of  this  distinguished 
ler.  While  his  talents  were  devoted  to  works  which  take  the  highest 
.nglish  literature,  his  pure  and  virtuous  life  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
le  practical  efficacy  of  a  piety,  the  i»inccrity  of  which  was  clearly  proved 
arts  to  show  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  reconcilable 
.  reason.'  "^ 

PRACTICE    AND    HABIT. 

ire  bora  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of  an) 
uch  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can  be  easily 

twkt,**  mys  Sir  JamM  MackintOittt,  **  tiave  contrtbuted  more  to  rectify  prejodlee,  to  nnder- 
bihed  error*,  to  dlfflue  a  JuHt  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  fcarlcM  spirit  of  Inquiry,  and 
In  a  vrilhln  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  Um  human  nnderstandinf  .** 
Itlnca  have  diffused  throughout  the  cWUlzcd  world  the  lova  of  dvU  liberty;  the  spirit  of 
nd  charity  In  relkious  dlflVfreitoes;  the  disposition  to  r<)ect  whatever  la  obscure,  ainta»> 
theileal  In  specuhitlon;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution;  to  dIscnM 
toBOt  br  clearly  expressed ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly  oontrfbott  to 
-Sir  ^.fSMs  JfMttiiosA. 
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•mapned  ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gm« 
us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perfecdoo. 

•A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  an) 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  • 
musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long 
practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  in- 
credible and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almc-st  ill 
manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing 
but  the  mere  effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whcse  bodies  hart 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  en. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  nund ;  practice  makes  !■ 
what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are  looked 
t-n  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to 
that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  arc  remarked  for 
pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  divert- 
ing stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature, 
and  that  the  rather,  In^causc  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
some  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and 
endeavors  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it 
without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature* 
which  was  much  more  the  ofTect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not 
deny  that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it; 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  a» 
those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  i« 
buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
improvement.  We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are 
verj'  different,  even  ccncerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in 
the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in  their 
ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whrse  let  fell  in 
lue  city  were  ham  with  different  parts  from  those  who  weie  bred 
ftt  thp  university  or  inns  of  court. 
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what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difierence,  so 
rable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  dees  not  arise  so 
froin  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits  ?     He  would 
ighed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a   . 
y  hedger,  at  past  fifty.     And  he  will  not  have  much  better 

0  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 
ak  handsomely,  who  has  never  beep  used  to  it,  though  you 

1  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
tory.  Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 
I  them  up  in  his  memory  ;  practice  must  settle  the  hnbit  of 

.  without  reflecting  on  the  rule  ;  and  you  n)ay  as  well  hope 
ke  a  good  painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 
ction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker, 
ict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  righl 
ling  consists. 

is  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understand 
18  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  ot 
)wn  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid 
nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
ah  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
requently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain, 
if  you  reason  with  thrm  about  mutters  of  religion,  app*?ai 
tly- stupid. 

INJUDICIOT^S    HASTE    IN    STUDY.  ^^ 

?  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  if 
irily  regulated,  is  often  a  hinderance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
jther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 
>wledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what 
ire  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is 
It  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be 
nan  the  transient  view,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  lie, 
lay  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
lere  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river ;  woodland  in 
art  and  savannas  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas  and 
'ations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the 
useful  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha- 
le with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily 
3  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich  mines 
it  some  digging.  Nature  commonly  lodges  her  treasures 
swels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the 
lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
it  with  labor  and  thought,  and  close  contemplation,  and  not 
it  until  it  has  mastered  the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of 
But  here,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  ettrcmo . 
murt  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  myste- 
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ries  of  science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  be  nay 
raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebbts 
ihat  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  imakden 
with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are 
not  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  but 
their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency* 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes; 
and  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  furtber 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they  atop 
«ur  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    MORAL    EDUCATION. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  th« 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  Hfe,  this  is  certain ;  it  should  be 
one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  educaticn; 
one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makea  it  hii 
chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a 
right  disposition  ;  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be 
neglected,  would  in  due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if 
it  be  not  got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habit»** 
languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of 
education,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse  or  moit 
dangerous  man.* 

THE    RIGHT    IMPROVEMENT   OF    IIISTORT. 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  farther  than  they  instrod 
us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  his- 
tory of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny 
but  history  is  very  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human  life;bnt 
if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a 
very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  other 
use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and 
with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up 
of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romiitft 
speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we  tie  » 


1  **  Next  In  rank  and  In  efflcAcy  to  that  pnre  and  holy  source  of  moral  Inllnmm  ftw 
that  of  the  whoolmaBter.  It  Is  powerfkil  already.  What  would  It  be  U;  tn  every  one  of  the«  ( 
dtatrteia  which  we  now  count  by  annually  Increasing  thousands,  there  were  to  be  tofomi 
weU-lnlbmicd  without  pedantry,  reUj;l0tts  without  bigotry  or  flftnaUcisni,  prood  and  t»Bd  of  Ik  fl^ 
fraston,  and  honored  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duU«s  I  How  wide  would  lie  the  tntrOeetuid,  Hw  i 
laflurnce  of  such  a  body  of  men.  But  to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men,  as  BDmrroiM  sa  tht  ^ 
•ad  dignity  of  the  country  demand,  tbdr  labors  roust  be  fltly  remunerated,  and  theawrtvee  Mri  tta* 
•alllBf  cherished  and  honored."— INNeam  V  '^^  0*t*in  C  rnpkmfk,  ^  Mnm  J^nf*. 
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to  be  misled  b)  the  general  current  and  business  of  hk* 
ndf  looking  on  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  such-like  heroes, 
highest  instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each 

I  caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
Q  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of  the 
ind  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
28 — we  are  apt  to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief 
md  very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
eat  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  useless,  curious 
icult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are  much  more  so;  and  the 
imensions  of  the  Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  cerc- 

of  the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
ined  money  ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well  off  in  the 
specially  amongst  the  learned,  but  set  him  very  little  on  in 

II  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and  that  is,  that 
s  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history  from  our  study  as  a 

part,  as  certainly  it  is  where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that 
here,  on  the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath 
tied  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and  knows  how 
5  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
(tudies  he  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  pic- 
the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think 
as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and 
m  what  slight  and  sometimes  shameful  occasions  some  of 
!ive  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great 
:y,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne 
ill  before  them.  There,  also,  one  may  learn  great  and 
nstructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats 
•ueries  of  the  world,  with  many  more  advantages  which  ( 
rt  here  enumerate. 

ORTHODOXY    AND    HERESY. 

great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opinions.  Every 
s  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy  ;  and  he  that 
38  his  assent  to  them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and 
:  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation.  But 
uunines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one  of  them,  he  is 
ly  suspected  of  heresy  ;  and  if  he  oppose  them  or  hold  the 
y,  he  is  presently  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and 
lure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this,  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines,  and  upon 
lamination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duly 
lan  he  who  embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  them- 
le  does  not  embrace)  of  the  truth,  without  having  examined 
If  it  be  true  or  no.     And  he  that  has  done  his  duty  accord* 
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ing  to  llio  best  of  Jiis  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the  way  to  ha- 
ven than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  dutj  to 
search  after  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  tltough 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  than  he  that  has  not  searched 
at  all,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has  neither 
searched  nor  found  it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any 
church  in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly  neither 
searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he 
thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so  receives  what  they  say  with  an 
implicit  faith,  and  so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to 
Gk)d,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  seTe- 
ral  churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  pre- 
ferred to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that  which  they  are  concerned  for, 
and  not  morals)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author 
of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a  collec- 
tion of  certain  propositions,  w- hicli  are  called  and  esteemed  funda- 
mental articles,  because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them 
into  their  confession  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  .of  salvation. 

DUTY    OF    PRESERVING    HEALTH. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  heahh,  we  labor  for* 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands ;  and  if^  by  h»*^ssing  our 
bodies,  (though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful,)  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  Gio(V  thought 
sufficient  fur  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  imorove  it 
to  that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  lo,  we 
rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  tha*  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  heahh,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we  night 
have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overbad- 
ing it,  thouch  it  be  with  gohi,  and  silver,  and  precious  stines,  wii» 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 


ROBERT  SOUTH.     1033—1716. 


Dn  RitBSRT  South,  a  divine  relehrated  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  lemnrioi 
was  bcirn  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1633,  being  the  son  of  a  London  nifl 
chant.  He  entered  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby,  in  1647,  and  on** 
day  ol  the  execution  of  Qiarles  I.,  (January  20, 1640,)  he  read  the  Latiii  pmycii 
in  the  school,  and  prayed  for  his  nmjcsty  by  name;  apparently  an  indicalian 
that  oven  then  he  had  embraced  th()^e  principles  of  attachment  to  the  eflil^ 
lisLed  Coiux  of  government,  m  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  through  tU 
his  life  a  most  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  forii^ 
stance,  he  maintains  tnat  **kin{;s  are  endowed  with  more  titan  orduJtfT*' 
imoiiy  ard  quickness  '^f  understanding;  they  have  a  singular  courB|[e  nA 
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'mind  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and  thoir  hearts  are  disposed  to  Yirto- 
.**  One  is  astonished  that  a  man  of  learning  and  sense  could  1m 
bf  party  feeling  as  to  uttor  such  sentiments.  But  he  was  exceed* 
It  in  hid  feelings,  continuing  througU  life  to  pour  forth  upon  all  iieeta 
ei  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  u[X>n  all  who  doubted 
5  right"  of  kings  to  rule  their  subjects  witli  unrestricted  sway,  hid 
le  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  contempt  He  died  in  1716. 
ter,  Dr.  South  is  conspicuous  for  good  practical  sense,  fbr  a  deep 
human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  exuberant  in- 
i  for  a  wit  that  knew  not  always  the  limit  of  propriety.  In  per- 
•piousness,  and  force  of  expression,  he  has  few  superiors  among 
iters ;  which  qualities  fully  compensate  for  the  **  forced  conceits, 
netajihors,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occanonally 
s  pages." ' 

THE  WILL    FOR   THE    DEED. 

ird  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the  will  instead 
d,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense, 
usiness  of  expensive  charity  he  proposed  ;  and  then,  as 
before,  that,  in  matters  of  labor,  the  lazy  person  could 
ands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can 
ous  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  either 
tril  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
ks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  ex- 
ind  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing,  who,  at 
;^me  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead 
ig  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increases  their 
nd  transforms  rich  men  into  begj^ars  presently.  For, 
iger  of  their  prince  and  country  knock  at  their  purses, 
pon  them  to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  ca- 
sn  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
jions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fail  to  make  them- 
igs,  and  fly  away. 

men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be  put  off  so  f 
y  imagine  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  with  a  lie 
a  scoff? 

b  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from  that  notab'a 
ven  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignificant  charity 
,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds  . 
ber  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
11  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
withstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?"  Profit,  does  he  say  ? 
rofits  just  as  much  as  fair  words  command  the  market, 
ishes  buy  food  and  raiment,  ar.d  pass  for  current  pay* 
e  shops. 

1  Bead— an  axtkte  in  "  BetrcMpeeU  ^  Bevtew,**  Ix.  Ml. 
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Come  we  now  to  a  rich  old  pretender  to  godliness,  and  tell  bini 
that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  gord  family,  good  education, 
and  who  has  lust  all  his  estate  for  the  kinor,  now  ready  to  mt  in 
prison  for  debt ;  come,  what  will  you  give  towards  his  release.' 
Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the 
readier  speaker  of  the  two,  "  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect 
for  such  men ;  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully  should  be  in  • 
such  want."    So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame  is  it  for  the  wboie 
nation  that  they  should  be  so.     But  still,  what  will  you  give? 
Why,  then,  answers  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells 
you  that  "you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time;  that  now-a-doyi 
money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  therefore  he  can  giw 
nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  !  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  ever  be 
had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utmost 
extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  Uck  bim 
up  again  only  with  thy  tongue  ?  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with  his  blessing. 

W^hy,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?  whit 
will  thy  blessing  go  for?  what  will  it  buy?  Is  this  the  charily 
that  the  apostle  here,  in  the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians?* 
This  the  case  in  which  God  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  miiid 
instead  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse  ?  No,  assuredly ;  but  tbe 
measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy  charity  are  thege :  thy  supe^ 
fluities  must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  convenience ;  iby 
convenience  must  veil  thy  neighbor's  necessity;  and,  lastly, tby 
very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbor's  extremity. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Of  covetousness  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  makes  both  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  first  vice  in 
corrupt  nature  which  moves,  and  the  last  which  dies.  For  look 
upon  any  infant,  and  as  ^oon  as  it  can  but  move  a  hand,  we  shall 
see  it  reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it  should  not 
have ;  and  he  who  docs  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar 
sin  of  old  age,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  that  a*ge  ui^oo 
him,  whether  h»i  has  the  years  or  no. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in  every  thing,  and  t« 
part  with  nothing.  Charity  is  accounted  no  grace  with  him,  nor 
gratitude  any  virtue.  The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  intobi^ 
ears ;  or  if  they  do,  he  has  always  one  ear  readier  to  let  them  ottt 
than  the  other  to  take  them  in.     In  a  word,  by  his  rapines  and 

1  **  For  If  there  he  flnt  A  willing  mtnd.  It  1«  aocepted  »ooordiiic  to  tliat  a  num  taftth  and  aof 
Imr  to  that  be  bulb  uot."— 3  Oar.  vUl.  It. 
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e^ortions,  he  is  al\rays  for  making  as  many  poor  as  he.  can,  but 
[or  relieving  none  whom  he  either  finds  or  makes  so.  So  that  it 
is  a  question,  whether  his  heart  be  harder,  or  his  fist  closer.  In 
%  word,  he  is  a  pest  and  a  monster :  greedier  than  the  sea,  and 
barrener  than  the  shore. 

fHE    GLORY   OF   THE    CLERGY. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduit  by  which  ho 
conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues  and  generous  practices. 
Borne,  indeed,  may  please  and  promise  themselves  hic^h  matters 
from  full  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de- 
oendences.  But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
•cnowing  in  their  p'rofessioii,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and 
aborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers, 
vid  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
Illustrious.^  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassion- 
ate to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheon^ 
and  highest  titles  of  honor. 

THE    PLEASURES   OF    AMUSEMENT    AND    INDUSTRY    COMPARED. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  maintain  a  constant 
tenure  .of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recrea- 
tions. The  most  voluptuous  and  lonse  person  breathinpf,  were  he 
but  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court- 
ships every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
that  could  befall  him  ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for 
his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
from  the  misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  the  course  of 
things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made 
It  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
^ntinual  pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
fhop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him  also 
n  his  age.  Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and 
hDvil ;  he  passes  tlie  day  singing;  custom  has  naturalized  his 
labor  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

THE    EYE    OF    CONSCIENCE. 

That  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  quick  and  lively,  le  ' 
constant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open,  and  thereby  read^ 

I  This  la  la  MeonUjiee  with  Eseklel  xxxlll.  1—4.  Tbe  ancient  prophets,  fiilthflil  and  flnrlcn  men, 
Mnklnf  aore  of  "tht  heathen"  at  home  than  •^the  heathen"  abroad,  did  rot  reprore  the  Jews  iir 
Um  aiaa  of  the  people  of  KanitttliHtkH;  but  tt  wni,  •*  wash  tov,  make  too  clean;  put  awa/  *ht 
tvflof  Tov»dolDffs;  seek  Justice;  brpak  every  yoke;  loove  the  hands  ot  wkskedness,  and  tat  tlio 
go  firee,"  kc.  Whenever  and  wherever  tbe  pulpit  Is  silent  on  great  national  tins,  11  la 
I  to  tta  Mgb  and  holy  trust    Even  had  taen  will  respeot  flitthAUnesa  mora  thaa  r 
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tnd  prepared  to  admit  and  let  in  those  heavenly  beams  which  ire 
always  streaming  forth  from  God  upon  minds  fitted  to  receirc 
them.  And  to  this  purpose  let  a  man  fly  from  every  thing  which 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  let  him  dread  every 
gross  act  of  sin  ;  for  one  great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily 
aestroy  life  as  forty  lesser  wounds.  Let  him  carry  a  jealous  eye 
over  every  growing  habit  of  sin  :  let  him  keep  aloof  from  all  com- 
merce and  fellowship  with  any  vicious  and  base  afll^ction,  espe- 
cially from  all  sensuality :  let  him  keep  himself  untouched  with  the 
hellish,  unhallowed  heats  of  lust  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
halations of  intemperance  :  let  him  bear  himself  above  that  sordid 
and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction  to  all  greatness  of  mind— 
covetousness :  let  him  disenslave  himself  from  the  pelf  of  the 
world,  from  that  amor  sceleratus  habendi^  Lastly,  let  him  learn 
so  to  look  upon  the  honors,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the  worMt 
as  to  look  through  them.  Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  blown  up  hy 
them  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them :  sometimes  venturing  their 
heads  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps. 


THOMAS  PARNELL.     1679—1717. 

Thomab  Parxbll  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1679.     After  rrcciving  the  ek 
ments  of  education  at  a  gmniiiAar-school,  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Dublin ;  after  leaving  which  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  in  1700,  and  in  fivf 
years  afterwards,  he  was  ])ronioted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.    Up  *> 
this  time  he  had  sided  with  the  Tory  party,  but  now  found  it  convenient » 
change  his  politics ;  he  therefore  M'cnt  over  to  the  Whigs,  who  receive<l  him 
with  open  arms,  dceining  hint  a  vnlnnble  auxiliary  to  tlieir  cause.     P&mell 
endeavored  to  recommend  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  tlie  pulpits  of  LondoDf 
but  from  tlie  new  ministry  he  receive<I  nothing  more  substantial  than  canw^ 
and  empty  protestations.     To  imbitter  Iiis  disappinntment,  he  lost,  in  17 12,  hit 
amiable  wife,  to  whom  he  was  atrectionately  devoted.     His  private  frienclii 
however,  were  not  unmindful  of  his  interests,  and  obtained  for  him  a  victiatJ* 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  worth  jC400  per  armum  :  but  he  did  not  live  longio 
enjoy  his  promotion.     He  died  in  1717,  in  the  tijirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"The  compass  of  ParneH's  poetry  is  not  extensive, but  its  tone  is  peculiarly 
delightful :  not  from  mere  corre^^tnoss  of  expression,  to  which  some  critic* 
have  stinted  its  praises,  but  from  the  graceful  and  reserved  scnFibility  thai 
accompanied  his  polished  phraseology.  The  studied  happincRs  of  hu»  dicrtinn 
does  not  spoil  its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  trained 
and  planted  })y  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  cuhaiwi 
stnie,  the  natural  .ragrnnce  of  its  wilder  air.''' 

The  poem  by  which  Piirnell  is  chiefly  known,  is  **The  Hermit,"  which  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  every  class  of  rcad«*rs.  It  is  a  revolving  pan^ 
luma  of  beautiful  pictures,  each  perfect  in  itself.  But  the  story  is  not  arii{inal« 
as  it  appeared  as  early  as  tlie  liftcenth  century  ir)  a  collection  of  rales  cnliilct' 


1  TbiU  nrlcke.1  love  of  uc4ii!>Uioo.  s  Campbell. 
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Romanonitn,*'  and  we  present  the  x  adcr  with  the  analjnis  of  11 
,  as  given  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  Engl  Ui  Poetry.'  The  poem,  how- 
3  too  long  for  our  limits, and  no  extracts  wou'.d  do  it  justice;  but  we  will 
I  few  lines  to  show  its  style.  The  last  instai  oe  of  the  angel's  seeming 
ice,  is  that  of  pui^hing  the  guide  from  the  bridge  into  the  river.  At  this 
crmit  is  unable  to  suppress  his  indignation : 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes ; 
He  bursts  tiie  tjonds  of  fear,  and  madly  cries. 
"  Detested  wretch !' — but  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man: 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turned  wliite,  and  flow'd  upon  his  foct; 
Fair  roimds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  oilors  fill  the  purple  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colors  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  liis  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  biu'sta  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

other  very  interesting  piece  of  Pamell's  is  his  ballad,  '^Edwin  of  the 
I,  a  fairy  tale,  in  the  ancient  English  style/'  but  its  length  excludes  it 

eroot  hermit  lived  In  a  cave,  near  which  a  ihepherd  (bided  his  flock.  Many  ofthe  alieep  belnf 
Uie  th<>pberd  wa«  unjoaUy  killed  by  his  nuuter,  as  being  concerned  In  tbe  Uieft.  The  hermit, 
an  Innocent  man  put  to  death,  began  to  tnspect  the  exiatenoe  of  a  Divine  Providenoe,  and 
d  no  longer  to  perplex  himaelf  with  the  useleiM  severities  of  religton,  but  to  mix  In  the  workL 
eUtng  from  his  retirement,  he  was  met  by  an  angel  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  said,  **I  am  an 
ftfid  am  sent  by  God  to  be  your  companion  on  the  road.^  They  entered  a  city,  and  begged  Ibr 

at  the  Itouse  of  a  knight,  who  entertalued  them  at  a  splendkl  supper.  In  the  night,  the  angel 
om  his  bed  and  strangled  the  knight's  only  child,  who  was  aaleep  in  the  cradle.  The  hermit 
;onlsbed  at  this  barbarous  return  tor  so  much  hospitality,  but  was  afnUd  to  make  any  remon- 

to  bis  companion.  Next  morning  they  went  to  another  city.  Here  they  were  liberally  r^ 
tn  the  bouse  of  an  opulent  ciUzen;  but  in  the  night  the  angel  rose,  and  stole  a  golden  cop 
imable  value.  The  hermit  now  concluded  that  his  companion  was  a  bad  angeL  In  travelling 
1  the  next  morning,  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  about  the  middle  of  which  they  met  a  poor 
r  whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  the  next  city.  Having  received  the  desired  Information, 
;el  pushed  the  poor  man  into  Uie  water,  where  he  was  immediately  drowned.  In  the  evening 
rlTed  at  the  house  of  a  rich  man,  and  begging  tor  a  lodging,  were  ordered  to  sleep  in  a  shed 
m  cattle.    In  the  morning  the  angel  gave  the  rich  man  the  cop  which  he  had  stolen.    The 

amasod  that  the  cup  which  was  stolen  from  their  friend  and  benelhctor  should  he  given  to 
to  refused  them  a  lodging,  t>egan  to  be  now  convinced  that  his  companion  was  the  devil;  and 
to  go  on  alone.  But  the  angel  said,  "Hear  me,  and  depart.  When  you  lived  In  your  hermlfe* 
shepherd  was  killed  by  his  master.  He  was  innocent  of  the  supposed  ofl^nce;  but  had  h« 
•n  then  killed,  he  would  have  committed  crimes  in  which  he  would  have  died  impenitent.  Hla 
endeavors  to  atone  for  the  murder,  by  dedicaUng  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  alma  and 
If  charity.  I  strangled  the  child  of  the  knight.  But  know,  that  the  ftOher  waa  so  Intont  on 
I  np  richea  for  his  child,  as  to  neglect  those  acts  of  public  muniflcenoe  tor  which  he  waa  bctora 
ognlshed,  and  to  which  he  iuu  now  returned.  I  stole  Uie  golden  cup  of  the  hospitable  dt^ 
at  know,  that  from  a  lifb  of  the  strictcbt  temperance,  he  became,  In  consequence  of  possesalng 
f,  a  perpetual  drunkard,  and  Is  now  the  most  abstemious  of  men.  I  threw  the  poor  man  Into 
Ler.  He  was  tiien  honest  and  religious.  But  know,  had  he  walked  one  half  of  a  mile  fbrlher, 
lid  have  murdered  a  man  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  gave  the  golden  cup  to  the  rich  man,  who 
1  to  take  us  within  his  roof.  He  has  therefore  received  his  reward  In  this  world,  and  In  tiM 
Ul  saOer  the  pains  of  hfli  for  hu  in  hospitality."  The  hermit  tth  prostrate  at  the  angel's  fee^ 
qneaUng  torgivenesa,  rcurncfi  to  his  henultage,  fully  o*  nvlnc«Ml  of  lb»  wisdom  and  Juatioc  at 
jDVcmmcnt. 
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from  our  [xiges.    The  following  very  beautiful  **  Hymn  to  C  •ntentmenl" 
howeyer,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  this  author's  manner  >— 

HYMN    TO   CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  ir.iiul ! 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Hfavenly  born,  and  bre<l  on  high. 
To  crown  the  favorites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whillier,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  ? 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  lliere. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way, 
«     llirough  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
AnuKsing  thought;  but  learns  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
Jn  trailing  pur])le  o'er  the  ground: 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  Nature  in  its  forms  below  ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ! 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  E<len  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  qiuet  place 
Confpss'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — Go  nile  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  pas-ions  all  be  still. 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow: 
Then  every  grace  shall"  prove  its  gueiti 
A  nd  I II  be  there  to  cix»wn  the  re.st 

Oh  !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat, 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ 
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With  tense  of  gratitude  and  joy : 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  ])rayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none. 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colors  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 
1 11  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  shig. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
Tlie  seas  that  roll  unnumbcr'd  waves ; 
nie  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leave* ; 
The  field  whose  cars  conceal  the  grain. 
Tlie  yellow  treasure  oftlie  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  tlieir  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 
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ne  now  to  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  characters  on  the  i>«ge 
; — to  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  state  in  tlie  strictest  j.is- 
quiry ;  established  the  utmost  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion;  and 
ite<i  to  tlie  world  that  the  most  potent  weapons  to  subdue  the  savage 
the  pe^ce  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
1  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  born  in  London,  Octo^ 
»44.  His  early  education  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 
jntered  Oxford  University.  His  first  bias  towards  the  doctrines  of 
y  of  Friends  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  the 
rhich  was,  that  Penn  and  some  of  his  fellow-students  witlulrew  firoiii 
e  on  the  public  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held  private 
eetings.  -Tliey  were  fined  by  the  college,  but  this  did  not  deter 
be  principles  which  he  ado[)ted  displeased  his  father  very  mwdi, 
itedly  banished  him  from  his  house;  but  when  it  appeared  that  his 
lions  were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  them, 
le  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work,  "Truth  Ex. 
Ake  many  others  of  the  early  Friends,  Penn  was  repeatedly  thruwi; 
i;  and  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Londoi,  he  wroiv? 
popular  work,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown,'' — an  able  expofition  of  the 
lis  society.  In  1G70  the  Conventicle  act  was  passed,  and  Penn  wa« 
B  first  suiferers  under  it     He  was  tried  fhr  preanhing  to  what  wa* 

riotous  and  seilitious  assembly ;"  but  the  jury,  in  oppofitini  tu  the 

2  A 
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Hirect'on  of  tliu  bench,  had  the  firmness  and  moral  courage  to  give  a  Twliei 
of  acquittal. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  event  of  Penn's  life, — ^ihe  e«llUid^ 
ment  of  tlie  rokny  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1081  a  larf^e  tract  of  country  oo  the 
west  side  of  the  IVIawnre  was  gninted  by  Cliarles  II.  to  Penn  and  hisIioH 
in  consideration  ofu  liebt  of  iJl<),000  clue  from  the  Crown  to  Admiral  Penn, 
for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  He  set  sail  from  Engliml 
in  August,  lG8v2,  in  the  ship  Welcome,  and  arrive<l  at  Newcastle  on  the27di 
of  October,  where  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by  the  Swe«les  and  Dutch 
already  there.  Thence  the  colony  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  in  the  latier 
en<l  of  tlie  year  lu?ate(l  the  town  and  1)orougli  of  Philadelphia,  « havings 
high  and  dry  bank  next  to  tlic  wnter,  widi  a  shore  ornamented  withafiiw 
view  of  pine  trees  growing  njion  it."  Penn  solemnly  declared  that  he  "caine 
to  the  charge  of  the  i)rovince  for  the  Lord's  sake.''  "  I  wanted."  says  he,  •*» 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  gool  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.  I  aimed  tofivn 
a  government  which  might  be  an  example.  I  desired  to  show  men  as  fiet 
and  happy  as  they  could  be.     I  had  also  kind  views  towards  the  ludianSb*^ 

In  about  two  years  Penn  was  called  to  return  back  to  England ;  and  fitm 
his  intimacy  with  James  II.,  he  was  enabled  to  proinire  the  releas^  of  lu* 
Quaker  brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  prison  at  the 
accession  of  that  monarch.  Indeed  he  wtis  perpetually  engaged  in  deeiUrf 
kindness  for  his  people,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  cU*ar  the  way  ibi 
his  return,  and  to  bring  out  his  family  to  abide  for  life.  But  various  obstaclH 
hindered  him  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it  Mas  not  till  1099  that  he  and  hit 
family  embarked  for  Ameriea.  They  arrived  in  November,  and  M*ere  rcccivwl 
with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  known  intention  to  stay  for  life.  Bulio 
this  intention  he  was  overnded,  partly  by  the  owners  of  land  in  Pennsylwnia, 
ilwelling  in  Knghmd,  who  felt  that  Pei.n  could  jilead  their  interests  with  the 
crown  better  than  any  other  one;  and  partly  by  the  female  members  of  the 
(iunily,  who,  after  the  style  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  could  not 
well  l)onr  the  rude  and  unlurnied  state  of  things  in  the  new  colony.  He  Uift 
in  a  letter  to  James  I^>;ian,  July,  1701:  »*  I  cannot  prevail  on  my  wifr  » 
stay,  and  still  les«i  with  Tishe.^  1  know  not  what  to  do."  Accordingly  ho 
returned  the  latier  part  of  that  year;  and  after  experiencing  various  vicirti* 
ludes,  and  especinliy  the  mo^t  heartless  ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  bad 
most  served,  he  died  at  his  seat  in  Ruscoi.ibe,  in  B(*rkshire,  July  30, 171^. 

Penn  was  the  author  of  numerous  Morks,  which  were  collected  and  puh* 
lishcd  in  17vi0,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Besides  the  many  able  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  religious  views  of  his  sect,  he  wrote  others  Mhich  would  ba 
couMdered  of  more  general  interest.  Of  these  are  his  « Reflections  and 
Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life."  It  is  doubtful  whedier  any  oilier 
u ork  of  the  size  can  be  ftmnd,  containing  so  much  sound,  practical  wisdom  | 
The  Ibllowing  is  the  preface  to  the  same : — 

PREFACE    TO    HIS    "MAXIMS." 

Reader,  this  Enchiridion*  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  fruit  of 
sr>litiide :  a  schcxd  few  cuvf  'o  learn  in,  though  none  instruct  ui 
bt»tier.     Some  parts  uf  it  are  the  result  of  serious  reflection,  otiw 

I  H\B  daughter  Lrtitia. 

«  A  arwk  word,  compounded  of  en  (tf),  ••In,"  and  rMr  (.ri«p),  ••thelmndl^*  and 
our  word  •'iMniiaL'*    8t«  the  nune  word  Ui  the  •rkcUiimi  frOB\  Oaiurto%  pM«  Ui* 
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lashings  of  lucid  intervals,  written  for  private  satisfaction,  and 
published  for  a  help  to  human  conduct. 
le  author  blesseth  God  for  his  retirement,  and  kisses  that 
e  hand  which  led  him  into  it :  for  though  it  should  prova 
fn  to  the  world,  it  can  never  do  so  to  him. 
)  has  now  had  some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
as  never  so  much  master  of  before  :  in  which  he  has  taken 
w  of  himself  and  the  world ;  and  observed  wherein  he  hath 
nd  missed  the  mark ;  what  might  have  been  done,  what 
led,  and  what  avoided  in  his  human  conduct :  together  with 
missions  and  excesses  of  others,  as  well  societies  and  govem- 
s,  OS  private  families  and  persons.     And  he  verily  thinks* 

he  to  live  over  his  life  again,  he  could  not  only,  with  Grod's 
N  serve  him,  but  his  neighbor  and  himself,  better  than  he 
done,  arid  havi?  seven  years  of  his  time  to  spare.  And  yet, 
ips,  he  hath  not  been  the  worst  or  the  idlest  man  in  the 
IX  nor  is  he  the  oldest.  And  this  is  the  rather  said,  that  it 
t  quicken  thee,  reader,  to  lose  none  of  the  time  that  is  yet 
• 

lere  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavish  as  of  time, 
ihout  which  we  ought  to  be  more  solicitous ;  since  without  it 
in  do  nothing  in  this  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most, 
^hat,  alas!  we  use  worst;  and  for  which  God  will  certainly 
strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more, 
is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  worlds,  that  I  can 
y  wish  any  man  better,  than  that  he  would  seriously  consider 
be  does  with  his  time  ;  how  and  to  what  end  he  employs  it; 
rhat  returns  he  makes  to  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  for 
wax  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this ;  this,  the  greatest  >vis- 
and  work  of  life  ? 

come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle  away  our  true  en- 
ent  of  it,  and  of  ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This 
reflection  would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruction. 
since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think,  man  in  being  thought- 
Dust  needs  fall  below  himself.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  such  do^ 
3  unconcerned  in  the  use  of  their  most  precious  time. 
J8  is  but  too  evident,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  consider, 
here  is  hardly  any  thing  we  take  by  the  right  end,  or  im- 
i  to  its  just  advantage. 

e  understand  little  of  the  works  of  God,  eithei  in  nature  or 
'.  We  pursue  false  knowledge,  and  mistake  education  ex- 
fly.  We  are  violent  in  our  affections ;  confused  and  imme* 
cal  in  our  whole  life ;  making  that  a  burden  which  wa» 
1  for  a  blessing ;  and  so  of  little  comfort  to  ourselves  or  others; 
>prehendinfi^  the  true  notion  of  ha])piness,  and  so  misfiog  o! 
ghl  use  o(  hfe,  and  way  of  happy  living. 
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And  until  we  are  persuaded  to  stop,  and  step  a  little  aside,  ont 
of  the  noisy  crowd  and  encumbering  Lurry  of  the  world,  and 
calmly  take  -a  prospect  of  things,  it  will  be  imjxissible  we  should 
be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  or  know  our  owd 
misery.  But  after  we  have  made  the  just  reckonings,  which  re- 
tirement will  help  us  to,  we  shall  begin  to  think  the  world  is 
great  measure  mad,  and  that  we  have  been  in  a  sort  of  Bedlam 
all  this  while. 

Reader,  whether  young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  toolaie 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  thy  past  life  ;  and  be  sure  to  fold  dowo 
where  any  passage  of  it  may  affect  thee  ;  and  bestow  thy  remain- 
der of  time,  to  correct  those  faults  in  thy  future  conduct,  be  it  in 
relation  to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  thou  wouldst  do,  if  what 
thou  hast  done  were  to  do  again,  be  sure  to  do  as  long  as  thoa 
iivest,  upon  the  like  occasions. 

Our  resolutions  seem  to  be  vigorous  as  often  as  we  reflect  upon 
our  past  errors ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  apt  to  flag  again  upon  fxm 
^mptations  to  the  same  things. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  deliver  thee  an  exact  piece;  hia 
business  not  being  ostentation,  but  charity.  It  is  miscellaneoua  ii 
the  matter  of  it,  and  by  no  means  artificial  in  the  composure,  fiui 
it  contains  hints,  that  may  serve  thee  for  texts  to  preach  to  thyself 
upon,  and  which  comprehend  much  of  the  course  of  human  life: 
since  whether  thou  art  parent  or  child,  prince  or  subject,  maater 
or  servant,  single  or  married,  public  or  private,  mean  or  honorablfi 
rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  in  peace  or  controversyi 
in  business  or  solitude ;  whatever  be  thy  inclination  or  aversion, 
practice  or  duty,  thou  wilt  And  something  not  unsuitably  said  foi 
thy  direction  ana  advantage.  Accept  and  improve  what  deserves 
thy  notice ;  the  rest  excuse,  and  place  to  account  of  good-will  to 
thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  God. 

penn's  advice  to  his  children.^ 

Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  oflife. 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marnr»  chooee 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  livmg,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that 
may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  atfectionate,  patient,  and  meek. 
Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  oft 
spring.     Be  sure  Ko  live  within  compass;  borrow  not,  neither  be 

I  Rfsad,  up  mUIIj,  «*  Life  bj  Samael  M.  JMaey/'  vndoabudlj  M«  liflb  of  r*B«.    Alas,  u 
b1«  **  DlioovrM  oa  thi  VlrtaM  ud  PttbUe  StrrloM  of  WiUiAB  Fma,**  kj  Albort 
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^holden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  othen  t  for 
At  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true 
iend  expect  it.     Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

JjBt,  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi- 
ency  for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and  that 

moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the 
XNT  and  needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  in- 
line for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others ;  for 
e  mre  all  his  creatures ;  remembering  that  **  he  that  giveth  to  the 
xir  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better 
igulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the  world :  use  them  only,  and 
ley  will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which 
ill  debase  your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them ;  it 
iftj  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mele  to  others,  God  will  mete  to 
DU  agaui. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words  I 
liarge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out 
siore  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
snuade,  not  impose. 

Afiront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you ; 
at  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  are  fixed, 
B  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for 
lat  becomes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it;  for,  like 
mnkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  des- 
BTBte  inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise 
;  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the 
'orst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and, 
^hich  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves  most 
an^rously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and 
refer.  Remember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  "  Who  shall 
\Ade  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?" 
nswers,  **  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness,  and 
peaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is 
ontemned,  but  honorelh  them  who  fear  the  Lord.*' 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  ail  things :  in  your  diet, 
)r  that  is  physic  by  prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people 
eaJthy,  and  their  generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
piritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel, 
eep  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;  let  your 
irtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more  than  food, 
Dfll  tlie  body  than  raiment.     Let  your  furniture  be  simple  and 
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cheap.  AvoiQ  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury.  Read  my  "  No  Cms, 
no  Crown."  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men 
as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  your  father's 
livmg  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no, 
not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates, 
guardians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters, bat 
when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed  ;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and 
is  ill  manners,  and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  theii 
integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  God  be  encouraged  in 
your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you, 
my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  giw 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  posterity, 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concefned  in  the  goYem- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East  Jersey,  especially  the 
first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angcb, 
that  you  be  lowJy,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  Grod,  loving  tkc 
peop.'-e,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial 
course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  vour  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law 
above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have 
the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you: 
therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eye?, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to 
support  or  cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.     1G72— 1719. 

Joseph  ADnuioif,  one  of  tlui  l^rightost  nnmp«  in  Kngli»h  literature,  wwbort 
1!  MilMon,  in  Wiltshire,  of  wliicli  place  his  father  was  reelor,  on  the  Ist  rf 
May,  1672.  AAer  the  tisunl  course  of  study,  he  entered  the  Uuivenity  rf 
Oxford,  at  'he  age  of  fifteen.  Hero  he  devoted  hini:$elf  with  great  awidHi9 
Vt  oiassica  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  were  soon  aeen  in  a  flniaU  vrdtmie  of 
Latir  fA>em8.  which  attracted  conniderable  attention.  In  his  twenty-#ei'Wwl 
yeaj  be  uddres9e<l  some  verses  tu  Mr.  Dryden,  which  procured  bitu  tbe 
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waA  approbation  of  that  poet,  for  whom  he  ailertranis  w\ote  a  prefat&ry 
■  hseny  on  the  Geoigics,*^  which  Dryden  prefixed  to  his  translation  in  1607. 
Before  this,  however,  he  had  become  acqunintcd  with  that  distinguished  patron 
of  letters,  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  who,  in  1609,  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Italy  In  tliis  classic  land  he  com- 
posed his  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  his  best  poetical  productions,  hu> 
*  Dialogue  on  Medals,"  and  tlie  greater  part  of  his  ^  Cato/'  Soon  after  his 
return  he  published  his  travels  in  Italy,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Lord  Somen 
iUnstrative  chiefly  of  the  classical  associations  of  that  renowned  land. 

The  change  of  the  administration  in  1702  deprived  Addison  of  his  pen 
licm;  and  he  had-  lived  more  tlian  two  years  in  retirement  when  he  was 
requested  by  one  of  the  ministry  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  victory  of 
Blmiheim,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marilx>roiigh,  in  August,  1 704.  He  did  so, 
mod  before  the  year  closed,  appeared  the  «  Campaign,"  *  which  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  under-secretary  of  state.  In  1709  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
set  tfetary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  while  here,  on  the  12th  of  April  (O.  S.) 
of  ihat  year,  appeared  the  fir^t  number  of  '<  Tlie  Tatler."  When  tlie  sixth 
DiLuber  of  this  appeared,  Addison  knew  tliat  the  author  was  his  friend  Sir 
Riuhard  Steele,  from  a  critical  remark  which  he  had  privately  made  to  him 
alone,*  and  he  therefore  immeiliately  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
this  periodical.' 

The  **Tatler"  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  Addison  formed  the  plan  of 
ifaat  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests— the  **  Spectator."^  The  essays  in 
it  most  valuable  for  humor,  invention,  and  precept,  are  the  product  of  his  pen, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  po])ular  work  England  had  produced.  So  great 
was  its  reputation,  that  sometimes  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  number  were 
sold  in  one  day.     It  travelled  tlirough  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 


I  Wftrton  baa  not  too  aererely  oiUed  this  poem  "a  Gazette  In  Rhyme."  How  Inflniteljr  superior  tor 
Ba  floe  moral  toiie,  as  well  as  for  its  patho*  and  poetry,  la  tiiut  touching  tiaUad  of  Southcy'a,  on  tbs 
■nae  aol^cct;  the  last  verse  of  which  reads  thus  :— 

And  everybody  praised  the  Dtike, 
Wlio  this  great  flghl  did  win : 
**  But  what  good  came  of  It  at  laat  I** 

Quotb  UUJe  Prterkln. 
«  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 
**  But  'twas  a  ftimoua  victory." 
•  Tht  rrtUcal  remark  which  AddUon  made  to  Steele  was  upon  tlie  hero  of  the  MneH,  whiicta  Steel* 
IhPca  as  follows  :— 

-  Vtriril'a  common  epithet  to  Aneas  Is  Fku  or  Pater.  I  have  Uierefbre  consklered  whax  pnaaagr 
ttmtr  l»  In  any  of  his  hero's  actions  where  eltlK.  Jf  tnme  appellations  would  have  been  moat  in»- 
i>ropi-r; — and  this,  I  think,  is  his  meeUrig  with  Dido  in  the  cav«%  where  l*tu  Mmau  would  have  been 
ab«ur J,  and  Fater  Mnea*  a  burlesque :  the  poet  therefore  wisely  dropiMxi  iheni  iMth  for  Dmt  Trqfjmtu; 
wliich  he  has  repeated  twice  in  Juno's  speech  and  his  own  narration :  for  he  very  well  knew  a  loose 
action  might  t>e  consistent  enough  with  Ute  usual  manners  of  a  soldier,  though  It  became  neltuer  tbe 
ckanttty  of  a  piona  man,  nor  Ute  gravity  of  ti»  fiitber  of  a  people."  . 

t  The  Taller  may  be  oonsUered  as  the  father  of  English  periodical  literature.  It  was  pubhsbea 
eviry  TiK*sday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  fh>m  the  12th  of  April,  1709,  to  the  Sd  of  January.  1711  (if 
tbr  S71  papeni,  Steele  wrote  ISt;  Addison,  Al;  Steele  and  Addison  jolnUy,  M;  Swift  and  Addison,  I* 
■nghea,  S;  Swld,  1;  Fuller,  1. 

4  Tbe  Spectator  was  commenced  on  the  ist  of  March,  1711.  and  continued  every  day,  Sundays  ex. 
graced,  till  the  Ctb  of  December.  1713.  The  plan  Is  founded  upon  the  Action  of  a  club  tltat  assembles 
rwo  Tue»lay  and  Thursday,  to  isrry  on  the  publi<tariou.  Of  the  tii  numbers,  Addison  wrote  S74, 
Rerto',  9*9 i  BodgeU.  S7;  Hughes,  11;  Grove,  4;  Pope,  Parnrll,  Pearce.  Martyn,  Byrom,  t  each;  Swift, 
Praocldua,  Dunlop,  Kardwicke,  Fleetwood,  i  eeob;  and  St  were  anooymoua.  4ddiao.r» 
an  dealfiiated  by  tbe  letturs  of  tbe  word  Ci4o. 
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alike  the  recreation  of  the  learned,  the  busy,  and  thr  idle.  The  "Spectator" 
was  followed  by  the  "Guardian,"*  which  was  commenced  by  Steele,  bm  » 
which  Addison  largely  contributed.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  his  tia 
gedy  of  "Cato,"  which  met  with  unbounded  popularity,  bemg  represented  on 
ihe  8ta{^e  thirty-five  nights  successively;  not,  however,  so  nuich  from  its  mfrii* 
na  a  tragedy,  as  from  tlie  noble  sentiments  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  thnw^b 
out,  and  which,  in  those  times  of  f^reat  political  excitement,  each  party,  tht 
Whig  and  the  Tory,  wished  to  appropriate  to  itstrlf,*         '^  ^^      "" 

In  1716,  Ad<lison  married  tlie  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  tvtrj 
respect,  vastly  his  inferior,  except  in  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  lamily 
rank,  which  in  England  is  of  "wondrous  potency."  "In  "point  of  intellect," 
lays  Dr.  Drake,  "  there  could  be  no  competition ;  and  despicable  must  htra 
been  the  ignorance  of  that  woman  who  could  for  a  moment  8uppo:<e  that  the 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  to 
arrogate  a  superiority  over  a  man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullie<l  virtue." 
That  she  was  the  means  of  imbittering  his  life,  and  shortening  his  day^  dier> 
is  no  doubt  He  had  long  been  subject  to  an  asthmatic  alfection,  and  it  sooa 
became  evident  that  tlie  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  be  far  distant 
"The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.  Repw- 
ing  on  the  merits  of  bis  Redeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent  in  die 
service  of  his  ft'llow-creatures,  lie  waited  witli  tranquillity  and  resignaticm  dw 
moment  of  departure.  Tlie  dying  accents  of  the  virtuous  man  have  fre- 
quently, when  other  means  have  failed,  produced  the  happiest  effect;  tod 
Addison,  anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  due  impression,  d» 
mandcd  the  attendance  of  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Warwick.  Tliis  young  noble- 
man was  amiable,  but  dissipated;  and  Addison  had  oflen,  though  in  TtiOi 
endeavored  to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  curb  the  impetiiosity  of  his  pe* 
sions.  He  came,  says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  the  affecting  circumstaoce; 
but  life  was  now  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  tlie  dying  friend  was  silotf. 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  tlie  youth  said,  *Dear  sir,  you  sent  Cm  me; 
1  believe,  I  hope  you  have  some  commands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.' 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  tlie  reply.  Forcibly  grasping  the 
youth's  hand,  he  soAly  said,  *Ssx  iir  what  peace  a  Cbbistiait  cav  dtx;** 
and  soon  after  expired,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719."* 

Of  the  merits  of  Addison  as  a  writer,  there  never  has  been  but  one  opinion 
among  the  critics.    JVIr.  Melmoth  says  of  him,  « In  a  word,  one  may  justly 

1  The  flrat  numbt* r  of  the  OunrdJan  wns  pnbUiihed  on  the  ISth  of  March,  and  the  but  on  the  Ut  of 
October,  iriS.  Of  the  176  numbers,  Steele  wrote  M;  Addi»on,  SS;  Berkeley,  14;  Pope,  •;  Ttekdl,7; 
Budftt'U.  HuKhe*,  and  PunieJl,  8  eticb;  Qay,  TouDg,  PhUlps,  Wotton,  Birch.  Bartlett,  1  eneb. 

t  "The  traicvdy  of  CHto,"  Mys  Dr.  Warton,  "l«  «  glanng  Inblance  of  the  Ibrce  of  party.  So  iW 
tentiniu  and  declamatory  a  drama  would  never  have  met  with  such  rapid  sQccesa,  tf  every  line  ui 
•enUment  bod  not  been  parUcukirly  tortured  and  applied  to  recent  event*.  It  Is  a  flnc  diakif  ue  or 
liberty  and  the  love  of  one's  country,  but  considered  as  a  dnim.itic  performance  it  wants  sriSas  iH 
prfton  the  two  hinges  on  which  a  Just  tragedy  ought  to  turn,  and  without  which  It  cannot  kUbsW.* 
Dr.  -rohnson  has  cenvured  it  ."u  a  "dialogue  loo  declamatory,  of  unafli-cUng  degauoe,  and  ddll  ft^ 
kMopby,**— the  very  terms  roost  applicable  to  his  own  tnifedy  **IaKirB.'* 

•'O  wad  some  power  the  Riflle  gle  ua 
To  see  ouraels  as  others  aee  us.'  — Buavs. 
*  'nckcU  toH  Dr  v-onng.  that  in  the  following  couplet  of  his  ek-gy  on  the  death  of  AMimm,  li 
•U"4tfd  10  Oils  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  :— 

**  He  taoKht  us  how  to  live,  and  oh,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die." 
kma—tm  admirable  sketch  of  Addison's  life  in  Drake's  Essays,  vol.  1.    Alao  an  wtMh  li  At 
^dlnourfii  Review,  July  IMO,  and  In  Macaalay's  MlaoeUanics,  vol.  v.  p.  n :  aJao^  UM  hf  Laey  iikla 
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tpplf  to  him  what  Plato,  in  his  allegorical  language,  says  of  Aristopnanes, 
hat  the  Graces,  having  searched  all  the  world  for  a  temple  M'hereio  they 
night  for  ever  dwell,  settletl  at  last  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Addison."' 

Dr.  Young  is  nc  less  emphatic  in  liis  praise.  "  Addison  wrote  little  in  yenii*. 
noch  in  sweet,  elegant,  Virgilian  prose;  so  let  me  call  it,  since  Longinus callt 
ileiodotus  rooiit  Homeric ;  and  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  formed  his  style  on 
i^ndar.  Addison's  compositions  are  built  with  the  finest  materials,  in  the 
afte  of  the  ancients.  I  never  read  him,  but  I  am  struck  with  such  a  di»- 
leartening  idea  of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,  indeed,  far  superior 
irriters  should  forget  his  compositions,  if  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  with 
heir  own."'  And  Dr.  Johnson  remarks:  «  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  £ng« 
kh  ityle,  familiar  but  not  coariie,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
lis  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."* 

As  a  writer,  Addison  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  four  departments! 
lamely,  in  Criticism,  in  Humor,  in  Fable  and  Allegory,  and  m  Instructive  Mo- 
ali^.  As  a  critic,  he  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  public  to  tlio 
ich  mine  of  wealth  to  be  found  in  Milton.^  His  Essays  on  the  Pleasun*8  of 
he  Imagination'  are  well  known  as  being  the  foundation  of  Akenside's  fine 
xiem  on  the  same  subject  Numerous  single  papers,  also,  on  different  sub- 
sets of  criticism,  are  scattered  tliroughout  the  Spectator;  such  as,  tlioee  on  the 
English  Language,'  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  on  Po[>e'8  Essay  on 
i^rhicism,^  on  old  English  Biillads,*  &c.  The  concluding  part  of  a  paper  on  Ir 
"egular  Genius,*  we  mu^  here  insert,  as  being  an  encomium  on  Shakspeare, 
» which,  /or  its  singularly  happy  imagery,  may  set  competition  at  defiance.** 

8IIAKSPEARE. 

Oar  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tibe  of  rigid  critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
;ehere  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any 
Jiodaction  of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  vio- 
ated  !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
md  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  rinjr,  which,  as 
PliDy  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
reins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without 
tny  help  from  art. 

In  refined  and  delicate  liumor,  Addison  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any 
Kfual,  in  English  prose  literature.*'   The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens. 

1  Ftttoaljome'a  Lctlera,  Letter  XXIX.  t  Obscrmtlont  on  OrlgliMl  Compoaltlon. 

t  mi  exceUenoe  wu  not  atuined  wiUxnit  great  labor.  ••  I  have  been  informed  that  Addlaon  was 
•  extremely  nice  In  poUslUnf  his  proae  componlUont,  Uiat,  when  almo»t  the  whole  lnipre«slon  of  • 
^eetator  was  worked  oo;  he  would  stop  the  prcM  to  insert  a  new  preposlUon  or  conjunction.**  War- 
M*a  '*F>pe,'*  L  ISS.  Read— Johnson's  Llfle  of  Addison,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  ^'  also^  Dr.  Bull's 
ffttkltiDa,  In  the  19th  Lecture ;  and  Knox's  Essays,  Nos.  2t  and  lOS. 

4  Spectator,  Nos.  MS,  9^7,  87a,  and  so  on  tot  sixteen  more  numbers,  every  Saturday.  Bee  page  141^ 
w  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'a  criticisms  on  these  numbers. 

•  Spcotatora,  If oa.  411—481.  •  No.  lU.  7  No.  8SS.  •  No.  85.  •  No.  M8. 

»  uBla  hmnor,**  nys  Dr.  Johnson,  '*ls  so  happily  dimised  as  to  glTe  the  irrace  of  norclty  to  do- 
Matte  BoeBea  and  dally  occurrences.  He  never  outsteps  the  noodekty  of  nature,  nor  raises  merrl> 
Mnt  or  wonder  by  tha  violation  of  truth.  His  flgnrea  neither  divert  by  dIstorUon,  nor  amuse  by 
Igfsvatkm.  He  copies  llCe  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  lnv»  it;  yet  his  exhl* 
I  an  air  so  noch  original,  that  it  is  dlffleult  to  suppoac  tbcm  not  mcrcl>  ihe  pfodiiet  oC  the 
**— XiMi  ^  tki  FmU. 

32* 
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BICKERSTAFF    LEARNING    FENCING. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls  drawn  at  full  length  the  figurci 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  feet  to  three   feet  two  inches. 
Within  this  height,  I  take  it  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.      But,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  own  dimensions  ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  fife  by  taking  advantage  of  his  breadth :  therefore,  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  his  ncse,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault  than  he  has  of  me :   for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 
as  is  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.     As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according 
to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.     I  must  confess,  I  have  had  great 
success  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the  room 
in  a  mortal  part  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  litde 
scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one,  at  the  lower  end 
of  my  chamber ;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly 
into  my  guard,  that,  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurl 
me.     It  is   confessed  I  have   written   against  duels  with  some 
Warmth;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I  have  not  ever  said  that  I 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  w^ere  provoked 
to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  beconi,e  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon  it,  cat 
put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  were  after* 
wards  hanged  for  it.     But  no  more  of  this  at  present.     As  things 
stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts ;  and  I  shall  be  so  far  from  tak- 
ing ill  words,  that  1  will  not  take  ill  looks.    I,  therefore,  warn  all  hot 
young  fellows  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neigh- 
bors :  for,  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than 
other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.   Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all  people 
in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me ;  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me, 
1  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of  kin  of  th<    mascoHne 
gender.  iwirr.jca.M. 

ON    THE    USE    OF    THE    FAN. 

1  do  not  know  whetlier  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire  upon 
coquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom* 
plishments,  or  what  other  title  to  give  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own  in- 
tentions, so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  length,  without  cither 
preface  or  postuciipt  r 
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Mr.  Spectator  : 

Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end,  therefor  i,  that 
ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I 
have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fashionable  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry 
&ns  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  when 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
following  words  of  command : — Handle  your  fans.  Unfurl  your 
fans.  Discharge  your  fans,  Ground  your  fans.  Recover  your  fans« 
Flutter  your  fans.  By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  half- 
year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly 
enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
ri^ht  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  i  tn  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  hei  fan,  then 
lets  her  arms  fall  in  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and 
is  generaUy  learned  in  the  first  week. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are  com- 

Srehended  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and 
eliberate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  asunder  in  the 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice.  This 
part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any  other,  as 
it  discovers,  on  a  sudden,  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garlands, 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds 
a  picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fans,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  exercise,  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  theit 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocKet-pistol.  I  have 
likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting 
off  their  fans  in  wrong  places,  or  on  unsuitaUe  occasions)  to  show 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  proper'y :  I 
haTe  bkewise  invented  a  fan,  with  w  hich  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  iht 
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help  of  a  little  wind,  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
dticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordi- 
nary fan. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  comroaiBd,  in 
course,  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  be^ 
self  to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table, 
(which  stands  by  for  that  purpose,)  may  be  learned  in  two  dayi* 
time  as  well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  let 
them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  (like 
ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit,)  they  all  of 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my  calling  out,  Recorer 
your  fans.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  t 
woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master-piece 
of  the  whole  exercise  ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mis-spend  her  time, 
she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  tinte  of  the  summer  for  the 
teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce, 
Flutter  your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and 
gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan; 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must 
acQuaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observations  compiled  t 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled.  The  Passions  of 
the  Fan  ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think  it  may  be 
of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday 
next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honor  it. 
with  your  presence.  I  am,  dbc 
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P.  8.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallantiiig  a  fan. 
N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for  this  use,  to  avoid 

THE    lover's   leap. 


y      ^fnialm  NO.  IM 
EAP.  jT^ 

self  of  tie  promise  I  hi 


I  shall  in  this  papcT  discharge  myself  of  tie  promise  I  have 
Dade  to  the  public,  by  obliging  them  with  a  translation  of  the  little 
vreek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those 
ecorda  that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  upon  the  pro- 
Qontory  of  Leucate.  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap, 
nd  is  inscribed,  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
•flered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
orty-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate 
ato  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 
ave. 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the 
lame  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and  re- 
iting,  in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by 
be  fall.  It,  indeed,  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
bat  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality,  had  I  translated 
Ipt  full  length ;  I  bave,  therefore,  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and 
nly  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something  extra- 
idiiiary,  either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the 
leiipan  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take  the 
ccount  as  follows : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca 
lie  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
l^ann,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

^Mmn,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised,  but  escaped 
nth  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  .^Uchines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus ;  a.id 
Eschines  her  husband  being  in  love  with  Eurilla,  (which  had 
sade  this  married  couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several 
ears ;)  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
bey  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 
ver  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plexippus,  afler  a 
ourtship  of  three  years ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promon- 
)ry  for  some  time,  and  after  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
3t,  and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received 
rem  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up 
live. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  offering  of  a  silver 
/Qpid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

AridsBus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoe, 
he   wife   of  Thespis;   escaped  without  damage,  saving  only 
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ihat  two  of  his  fore-teeth  were  struck  out  and  his  Dose  a  ihtb 
flatted. 

C!eora,  a  widow  of  Ephcsus,  belnp  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
her  passion  for  his  memory  ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  promontoryf 
she  there  met  with  Dimmachus  the  Milesian,  and  after  a  short  con- 
versation with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  uojnA 
him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  hanging  up  in  the 
western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  bein^  determined  to  have  no  inort 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  befoie 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap,  being  now  in 
the  fiAv-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta, 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  Olympia,  an  Athenian 
matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but  was 
crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid ;  he  peeu^ 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgiving  himina 
went  back,  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  E^qr* 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  master't 
daughter.     Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  ^S^fuim 
relief.  "^ 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  tempk 
of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.   She 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the 
h'ttle  musical  instruirient  of  her  own  invention.    After  having  sung 
d  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his 
altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.     She  then  tucked  up  her  vest- 
ments like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  th<9 
promontory,  where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza    of  her  own 
verses,  which  wo  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the  roclc 
with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who 
had  attempttnl  that  danjrerous  leap.     Many  who  were  present  re- 
lated, that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  shenevff 
same  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a 
svvan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  undei 
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.pe.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteiu  ^s  and  fluttering  of  hev 
ts  might  not  deceive  those  who  IcK^ked  upon  her,  or  whethei 
ht  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into  that  musicai  and  nie- 
j  bird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians, 
as,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pas- 
J  in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Lea- 
t  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account, 
ring  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  hei 
old  be  nowhere  found,  he  very  generously  lamented  her 
is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  od« 
at  occasion. 

I  in  this  Olympiad,         Males  134        Females  126        Total  2.V) 
tt  u  «        61  "  09  ••      120 

l^rcMor,  No.  SSt. 
DISSECTION    OF    A    BEAu's   HEAD. 

y  wild,  extravagant  dream  employed  my  fancy  all  the 
ht.  I  wae  invited,  methoufrht,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
lead  and  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laio 
le  before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with 
ieal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  yiew» 
d  like  the  head  of  another  man  ;  but  upon  applying  out 
to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  whnt 
ed  upon  as  brains  were  not  such  in  reality^  but  a  heap  of 
mslerials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 

with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull 
flomer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gmis  is  not  real  blood 
'  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 
pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  mode^-n  philoeophera 

to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  siirmp  of  essence 
Dge-flower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
ibstance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
id  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
ilating  her  own  beauties. 

bserved  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput,*  that  wub 
th  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
rious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  wliich  were  likewise 
ptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums  or 
was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-lrttt^rs,  pricked 
and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we 
kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whcle  company  a  sneez- 

by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  ri^Mit  Spanish.  The 
Dther  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same  kind, 
I  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

1  Tbc  ton  put  of  the  head 
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There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.     That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictioDSi 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations :  that 
on  the  lefl,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.    There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  hoth  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  comiDOD 
duct  to  the  tip  of  it.    We  discovered  several  little  roads  or  canals 
running  from  the  ear  into  the  hrain,  and  took  particular  care  u 
trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.     One  of  them  ez< 
tended  itself  to  a  hundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  instrumeni 
Others  ended  in  several  hladders  which  were  filled  either  wil 
wind  or  froth.     But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity 
the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue^ 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongy  suhstance,  which  .1 
the  French  anatomists  call  gallimatias,  and  the  Engh'sh  nonsease. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  ind* 
what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  hlood- 
vessel  that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  out     ' 
glasses ;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  ahfc, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blushing.     ^    i 

The  08  cribriforme^  was  exceedingly  stufied,  and  in  VflMkJ 
places  damaged  with  snufl''.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  pii^B 
ticular  of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dis- 
section, and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  con- 
tempt which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he  doci 
not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not 
tell  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle  w^hich  performs  the  mo- 
tion so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros.  . 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving  | 
only,  that  the  musculi  ama/orii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles^  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged, 
had  passed  for  a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years  ;  during  wnich 
time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud, 
laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him- 
seir  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  com 
pany  added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He 
was  cut  ofl!*  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring 
shovel,  having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was 
tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 


1  That  U,  Um  "  bone  rcMmbUiif  a  tlove,"  through  which  the  AbrM  of  the  olfiictorj  bcith  pMil 
the 
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r  operator  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coqaett6*t 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There 
red  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  hut  being 
ting  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  re- 
this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 

No.t7l. 


DISSECTION    OF    A   COQUETTE  8   HEART. 


-4- 

of  a  beat*ft 


rine  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissection 
witn  the  several  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion ;  I  shall 
according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
l's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  particulars  as 
oerved  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 
r  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
8,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  labyrinths  and 
tes  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
5art  of  any  other  animal. 

desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium,  or  outward 
»f  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively ;  and  by  the  help 
'  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars,  which  seemed 
re  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and 
8,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat ; 
h  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice,  by  which  any 
m  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  substance. 
r  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  assured 

himself  had  made  with  the  thin,  reddish  liquor  contained  in 
mcardium,  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart 
xxiuette  whom  he  had  formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to 
It  ne  had  actually  enclosed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  afler  the 
er  of  a  weather-dass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
)8e  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  af- 
1,  also,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an 
>idered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves  ;  and  that  it  fell  as 
as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un« 
»nahle  coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far 
sssure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it, 
quor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again 
his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
by  this  invention,  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  cox- 
in  his  room, 
▼ing  cleared  away  the  pericardium  or  the  case,  and  liquor 

mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.     The  outward  sui 
f  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  mucrOf  or  point,  so  very 
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cdd  witha?,  that  upon  endeavoring  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided 
through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and  peh 
plexed  manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts;  inso- 
much that  the  w^hole  heart  was  wound  up  together  in  a  Grordian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions, 
while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely 
light,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at, 
when,  upon  lookmg  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  celb 
and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our  historians  describe 
the  apartments  of  Rosamond*s  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hoi* 
lows  were  stu filed  Avith  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  shall 
forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore  ODiy 
take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  upfi^rmost,  which  upon  our  un- 
folding it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
flame-colored  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not 
only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness :  for  which  reason  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  impres- 
sions of  muhitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart:  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon  ap- 
plying our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  man- 
ner. The  more  I  looked  u[)on  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  face  before,  but  could  not  pc^sibly  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time ;  when  at  lengtJi,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined 
this  figure  more  nicely  than  thf  rest,  showed  us  plainly,  by  the 
make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  lit- 
tle idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was 
the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  ray  last 
Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to  mtlki 
an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  difl^red  in  so  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
Ave  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  a 
certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  th« 
midst  of  fire  and  fianie,  Avithout  being  consumed,  or  so  9ucb  at 
singed. 

As  Ave  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  8taiidin| 
round  thr  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or  nthei 
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ntck,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapor.  Tbit  ima- 
^oary  noise,  which  methoufi^ht  was  louder  than  the  burst  of  a 
cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissi- 
[mted  the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad  awake. 

r,  No.  Ml. 


fiat  of  all  the  papers  of  A(l(iison,  none,  for  pure,  gmceful,  delicate,  genuine 
lumor,  are  equal  to  the  series  which  portray  tlie  character  of  Sir  Ro^r  de 
ZowerXey,  Of  that  beautiful  specimen  of  tlie  old-fashioned  English  gentleman, 
>f  high  honor,  real  benevolence,  great  goodness  of  heart,  mixed  up  with  ec- 
sentricities  as  amusing  as  they  are  harmless,  Addison  truly  said  *<  we  are  born 
br  each  other."  It  is  tnie  that  Steele  appears  to  have  first  conceived  the 
sharacter,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator,  and  gave  some  account  of 
ium  in  a  few  other  numbers;  but  Addison  very  soon  took  it  out  of  his  friend's 
tiaiida,  who  was  hardly  able  to  carry  on  the  portraiture  with  that  refinement 
irhich  belonged  to  Addison's  conception  of  the  character.  It  is  said  that  Ad- 
lison  killed  Sir  Roger,  in  the  fear  that  some  other  hand  would  spoil  him. 

Although  no  justice  can  be  done  to  this  rich  scries  of  papers  by  8electk).\i, 
|ret  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  two.* 

■^  VISIT   TO   SIR    ROGER    IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
le  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  ust 
ireek  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
ime  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
sosuing  specuLitions.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at 
lis  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
hing  without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of 
he  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As 
'.  have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a 
light  of  me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them 
loi  to  let  me  see  them,  fur  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

1  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  consists 
>f  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in 
he  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  belov&J 
}y  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him :  by  this 
neans  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  theii 
naster.  You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his 
)utler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I 
lave  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  Iboks  of  a  privy-coun- 
lellor.  You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house 
log,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care 

1  TiM  Mtowlfif  are  tttt  I4i,>«f «  which  relate  to  thii  channlnff  character :  No.  t,  la  hla  Character,  ty 
tMle>-No.  lOS,  visit  to  hlM  Country  Seat,  by  Addison :— No.  107.  hla  Conduct  to  hla  Scrvanta,  '«y 
tc«lt»— ]Vo.  109,  bU  Anccaliira.  by  St(«le:— No.  112,  hit  B^-havtor  at  Church,  by  Addtoon:— No.  lllb 
b  JDIaftppoiiitmcnt  In  Low,  by  Steele:— No.  110,  a  Hunting  Scene  with  Mr  Roger,  by  BudgtUs-No. 
n,  Mr  Bogvr't  Keflectlona  on  the  Widow, by  Steele:— and  Not.  1S2,  ISO,  260,  271,  t39,  IM,  1tl^«iM 
IT  oamlMtaiMiS  an  acoount  of  hla  death,  all  by  Addlaon. 
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and  tenderness  out  cf  regard  to  his  past  services,  iboagh  he  Lu 
been  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics  npoD 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat.     Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dis- 
couraged if  they  were  not  employed.     At  the  same  time  the  good 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  sevcnJ 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.     This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humor,  and  none  to 
much  as  the  person  w^hom  he  diverts  himself  with :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  caay 
for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  hn 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  hii 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because  they 
have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  fricni 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above 
thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some 
learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  conversation:  he 
heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  rela- 
tion than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  ail  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  hi8,and 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  conve^ 
saticn  highly  agreeable,  and  more  dehghtful  than  the  same  degree 
of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinarj 
colors.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned  ?  and  witlh 
out  staving  for  my  answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table ;  for  which  reason 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  of  t 
gocid  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a 
man  that  understood  a  little  of  backgammon.  "  My  friend,"  sayi 
8>i*  Roger,  **  found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endow* 
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ments  required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  gooJ  scholar,  though  he 
does  not  show  it.  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish  ; 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  an- 
nuity for  life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been 
vrith  me  thirty  years  ;  and  though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken 
■otice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for 
himself,  though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  be- 
half of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
heen  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them ;  if 
%ny  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision  ; 
if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
happened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his 
first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser* 
mens  which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of 
him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pulpit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that 
they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system 
of  practical  divinity." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  wer^ 
lalking  of  came  up  to  us  ;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who 

e reached  lo-morroAv,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  told  us,  the 
tisbop  of  St.  Asaph*  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 
noon. He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year, 
where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Bishop  Saundcrson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several  living 
authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity.  I  no 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  ap* 
proved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
aspect  and  a  clear  voice  ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satis* 
fiftction.  A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  ccmpd- 
sition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would  fol- 
low this  example  ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cation,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  wliU 
has  been  penned  by  great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  moiv 
easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people." 

^^^„..^_  fpetUittr,  !fo.  IM. 

I  Dr.  WfUlMii  Fleetwood. 

fl  What  deUcate  mod  kticn  Mtire  thl»,  npon  that  cUui  of  cicrryiueiii  of  wbMn  CowpWi  in  a  kW» 
■gc,  more  tevercly  wrote : 

He  frind*  divinity  of  other  dayi 
Down  Into  moilern  nee;  transtnim oM  print 
To  tiscax  nuuiiMcripi.  and  ebaaU  Uw  «yw 
or  gtOwf  crttiM  by  R  thotauid  arU^-TMl;  U.  Mt 
32* 
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BIR   ROGER   AT   CHURCH. 

I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  and 
think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the 
country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent*  retu ins  of  a  stated  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon 
different  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  m  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appear- 
ing in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualitiei 
as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  parish-poHtics  be- 
ing generally  discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion-table  at  his  own  expense.     He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular; 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses, 
he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  common-prayer  book: 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rigbtljr 
in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms;  upon  which  they  now  very  much 
value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  conj^regation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  be- 
sides himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short 
nap  at  sennon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  locks 
abuut  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
times, he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psahns, 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  and 
sometimes  stands  up  when  everj'body  else  is  upon  their  Knees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  ii  any  of  Lis  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend, » 
the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind 
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what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congre^'ation.  This  John 
Matthews,  it  eeems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at 
that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accom- 
panies him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  ecough  to  see  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that,  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these  little 
singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good 
qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side  :  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day, 
when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well, 
he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encou- 
lagement ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon 
to  bis  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year 
to  the  clerk's  place ;  and  that  be  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
lows to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service,  has  pro- 
mised upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old, 
to  bestow  it  according  to  merit.  ii»*««.,  no.  iit. 

^  The  moral  tenrlency  of  Addison's  writings  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
"On  education  and  the  domestic  virtues,*'  says  Dr.  Drake,  ^^on  the  duties  in- 
eumbent  on  fatlier,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  his  precepts  are  just  and  cogent, 
and  delivered  in  that  sweet,  iniiinuating  style  and  manner  which  liave  ren- 
dered  him  beyond  comparison  tlie  most  useful  moralist  this  country  ever  pro* 
duced."  Who  can  set  limits  to  the  influence  which  such  a  mind  has  exerted  ? 
And  what  a  lesson  should  it  read  lo  the  conductors  of  our  perio<lic  press,  iiom 
the  stately  quarterly  to  the  daily  newspaper!  What  untold  gain  would  it  be 
to  the  world  if  they  would  think  less  of  party,  and  more  of  truth  :  if  they 
would  ever  be  found  the  iirm  advocates  of  eyery  thing  that  tends  to  elevate 

'v^  Biid  bleu  man,  aud  tlie  steadfubt,  out-^]X)ken  o]>|)onents  of  all  that  tends  to 
degrade,  debase,  and  brutalize  him. 

OMNIPRESENCB    AND    OMNISCIENCE    OF    THE    DEITY.* 

I  was  yesterday/about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  u.^lil 
the  night  insen.sibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  w«<§t- 
em  parts  of  heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 

I  <■  I  CMMldtr  th9  paper  on  Omnlprctenev  and  Omntadenee  m  oim  of  Um  noct  pnihct,  Imprw  «a 
••A  tiatnicdfv  piMM  of  oompo«tUon  that  ever  flowed  from  tbe  pen  of  an  ooliMplcti  Bi«\lMi  *— 

Sr. 
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out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  afler  another,  ontil  the 
whole  firmament  was  in  a  plow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether  wm 
exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
ui.'i  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it.  The 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete  the 
tcene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of 
nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
b'ghts  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered  to  us. . 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me 
which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serioos 
and  contemplative  natures.     David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re- 
flection, "  W  hen  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained :  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regard- 
est  him  !"     In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets 
or  worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when 
I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and 
worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still 
enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure 
which  1  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

If  we  consider  God  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through, 
actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation, 
and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  dees  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  sub- 
stance of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  inti- 
mately present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  difliised  and  spread  abroad 
to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old 
philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  hi« 
circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent 
His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  fiows  from  his 
omnipresence  ;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that 
arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  pf^ 
vades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intelJcctoal 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  Save- 
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b1  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God, 
rfaich  he  has  huiit  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with 
111  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  recepta- 
Je«  or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty ;  but  the  noblest  and 
ao8t  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Six 
saac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes 
lad  men  have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they 
ipprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects 
hat  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
urn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot 
Hit  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
tpace  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ 
o  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  ot 
bought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation ;  should  it 
'ot  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
nnth  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
if  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 
jk)dhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with 
J8  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.  '*  O  that  I  knew  where  1 
might  find  him !"  says  Job.  "  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 
:here;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left  hand, 
Grhere  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him ;  he  hideth  himself 
>n  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him."  In  short,  reason  as 
irell  as  revelation  assures  us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us, 
QoCwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience, every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

i^weiilor^  Ko.  V*^. 
REFLECTIONS   IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion  ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  ^riev- 
iog  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  .cingM 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
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placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  oontests  aud  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  aatonishmeDt 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When 
I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterdajy 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when 
we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries^  and  make  our  app^amioe 
'    together.  *trt-i.r.»»«   ^ 

Ai  a  poet,  Addison  does  not  take  the  highest  rank,  and  yet  he  has  written 
much  that  would  t>e  more  valued  had  it  not  been  thrown  into  the  ihsdt 
by  the  comparative  brilliancy  of  his  prose.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  his  poet* 
ical  lietter  to  Lord  Halifax,  written  from  Italy  in  1701.  Of  this  Dr.  Drake' 
thus  speaks :  **  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  this  Epi^jtle  ought  to  have  m> 
quired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet.  Its  versification  is  remarkahly 
sweet  and  polished,  its  vein  of  description  usually  rich  and  clear,  and  its  len* 
timents  often  pathetic,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.  We  see  Addison,  vitli 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  exploriiif 
with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity  the  negl^^ted  relics  of  antiquity,  inJ 
tracing  every  stream  and  mountain  recorded  in  the  songs  of  the  Bard.  Hit 
praises  of  liberty  break  forth  with  uncommon  warmth  and  beauty ;  with  that 
energy  of  phrase  and  thought  which  only  genuine  emotion  can  supplj."    > 

FROM  THE  LETTER  FROM  ITALY. 

For  wheresoever  I  turn  my  raviahM  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
Ar.d  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adornM  the  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores, 
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I  all  the  gifti>  that  heayen  and  earth  impart, 
smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
e  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
tjranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain ; 
BBS  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
▼es  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
in  the  loaded  Tineyard  dies  for  thirst. 
Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
use  of  bliss,  and  pre^ant  with  delight  t 
nal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  trnin ; 
(d  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light, 
p^yerty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
1  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay. 
It  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 
lee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  I 
breign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine : 
I  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
mvy  not  Uie  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
m  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
igh  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smlla. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM    XXIII.  j\^ 

I. 
The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye : 
Bly  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

II. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandering  stops  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

III. 
Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  orook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  8had« 
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XT. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  nigged  way, 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  1  stray, 
Tliy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile ; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  green  and  herbage  crowned. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 
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Tb»  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Eingsmill,  of  Sidmontn 
county  of  Southampton,  and  was  married  to  Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchel 
collection  of  her  poems  was  printed  in  1713. 

*(It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth,  «that  excepting  a  passage  oi 
the  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  and  some  delightful  pictures  in  the  pc 
Lady  Winchelsea,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the 
tion  of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a  sing 
image  of  external  nature." 

THE    ATHEIST   AND   THE    ACORN. 

Methinks  the  world  is  oddly  made. 

And  every  tiling's  amiss, 
A  dull,  presuming  Atheist  said, 
As  strctch'd  he  lay  beneath  a  sliade ; 

And  instanced  it  in  this : 

Behold,  quoth  he,  that  mighty  thing, 

A  Pumpkin  large  and  round. 
Is  held  but  by  a  little  string, 
Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring. 

Or  bear  it  from  the  ground. 

Whilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small. 

So  disproportion'd,  grows ; 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  all, 
This  universal  casual  ball, 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 

That  weight  u]x>n  a  tree, 
And  left  this  mast,  thus  slightly  strung, 
'Moiigst  things  which  on  Uie  surface  spning. 

And  small  and  feeble  be. 

No  more  the  caviller  could  say, 

Nor  farther  faults  descry ; 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay, 
An  Acorn,  loosened  from  the  stay, 

Fell  dewn  upon  his  eye. 

Tir  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o'er. 

As  punish'd  for  the  sin ; 
Fool !  had  that  bough  a  pumpkin  bore, 
Tliy  whimsies  must  have  work'd  no  more. 

Nor  skull  had  kept  them  in. 


»0 
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LIFE  8   PROGRESS. 

How  gayly  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  yet  tliat  sprightly  morning  sun, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  liei« 

How  tempting  to  go  tlirough  I 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove, 

Which  wander  through  our  minds  I 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love, 
Which  does  that  early  season  move. 
As  flowers  the  western  winds ! 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiilly  passing,  all  grows  lair, 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care. 

And  youth  each  vapor  clears. 

But,  oh  I  too  soon,  alas !  we  climb, 

Scarce  feeling,  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime 

And  all  its  sweemess  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past: 
The  thorns  which  former  dajrs  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last 

Whilst  every  care's  a  driving  harm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
But  every  tear's  a  winter-storm. 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 


PRIOR.  f  Ql 


MATTHEW  PRIOR.     106.V-1721. 

Of  the  parentage  of  Prior  very  little  is  known.  Ho  was  neph 
keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  where  be  was  found  by  th 
Dorset,  and  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  be  ediicatetl  at  Cambridge,  whe 
tained  a  fellowsliip.  By  the  same  nobleman's  influence,  he  went  sa 
to  the  English  ambassador  at  tlie  Hague.  Li  1697  he  was  secretai 
tion  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  tlie  next  year  held  the  same  of 
court  of  France.  At  fiAy-three  years  of  age  he  found  himself^  afi 
important  emplo3mfient8,  with  no  other  means  of  subsistence  tlian  I 
ship^t  Cambridge ;  but  the  publication  of  his  poems  by  subscriptioi 
kindness  of  Lord  Hasley,  restored  him  to  easy  circumstances  for  it 
his  life.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1721,  in  the  fifty-eigh 
his  age. 

•«  Prior,"  says  Campbell,  «  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  pool 
lied  for  ornament  on  scholastic  allusion  and  pagan  machinery ;  bi 
them  like  Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good  eflect."  I 
has  the  qualides  of  ease,  fluency,  and  correctness.    We  give  one  spe 

AN   EPITAPH. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  direescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run, 

If  human  Uiings  went  ill  or  well. 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 

And  found  this  couple  sdll  the  same. 

They  walk'd,  and  eat,  good  folks :  what  •hen  : 

Why  then  Uiey  walk'd  and  eat  again : 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  die  day : 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespassed  on  the  other's  ground. 
Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded  • 
They  neither  punish'd  nor  rew«rde<l. 
He  cared  not  what  the  foommn  did ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid. 
So  every  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  flrst,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  flll'd  his  stable. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong ;  their  wine  was  port ; 
Their  meal  was  large;  their  grace  was  short. 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 
For  wldch  they  clairo'd  *-hfir  Sunday's  due. 
Of  slumbeiuig  in  a).  r;por  pew. 
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No  man's  defects  sousrht  they  to  know; 
So  never  made  themHclvea  a  foe. 
Nc  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend ; 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
Nor  cherished  they  relations  poor, 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store  i 
Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair, 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  abided  nor  confout^'ed ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
•  At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  nmg  and  bonfires  made,  * 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid : 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carriad, 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
T^eir  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good  nor  bul,  uor  fools  nor  wise; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise: 
Witliout  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear, 
They  led — a  kind  of — as  it  were : 
Nor  wish'd  nor  earo<l,  nor  Inu^hM  nor  cried: 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  Uiey  died. 


ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH.    Died  1721. 


til  accomplished  4mmmie  as  the  well-known  "Vaneiisa''  of  Deon  S<rift 
e  the  following  beautiful  ode  will  give  an  idea  of  her  refined  taste  .11. a 
y  cultivated  mind,  the  cold,  h«»artloss^nianaer  in  which  he  treatisd  Lm, 
ever  remain  as  a  blot  upon  his  character.* 

ODE    TO    8PRINO. 

Hnil,  blushing  goddess,  benuteous  Spring! 
Who.  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  brii  g 
Loves  and  graces,  smiling  hours, 
Rilmy  breezes,  fragrant  flowers; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue, 
Nature's  ^aded  charms  renew. 

Yet  why  Fhould  I  thy  presence  hail  1 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  roie 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows, 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene, 
^nd  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 
When,  unperceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  desire; 
Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue, 
The  truths  which  angels  might  have  sung 

1  Conaolt  Scott'i,  or  Drake'*,  or  SterUan'a  USb  of  Iwlfl. 
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Divine  imprest  their  gentle  swny,  * 

And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh !  still  conjoin 'd,  your  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sweet  odors  to  the  skies. 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL.     1636—17.  3. 

Thii  most  admirable  woman  was  the  wife  of  Lord  William  R  issell  who 
was  judicially  murdered,  on  an  alleged  charge  of  treason,  July  21,  l(i83.  At 
the  trial  of  her  husband  she  accompanied  him  into  court ;  and  when  be  was 
inhumanly  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  amanuensis,  she  stood  forth 
as  that  assistant,  and  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  as  well  as  admiration  in 
all  who  beheld  her.  After  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  she  pro- 
mised him  to  take  care  of  her  own  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children,— a  pro 
mise  she  religiou£ily  kept,  though  she  survived  him  above  forty  years.  «*Hrt 
letters,"  says  Burnett,  "are  written  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  with  truth  and 
namre,  which  can  flow  only  from  the  heart  Tlie  tenderness  and  constancy 
of  her  affection  for  her  murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the  souL''' 

A  collection  of  her  letters  between  herself  and  her  correspondents  was  inA* 
liahed  in  1773.     The  following  is 

TO    DR.  FITZWILLIAM.* 

I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable  I  have  been 
of  such  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  1  am 
^till  for  it,  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  ofler  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused  as 
my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  B(Tt  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness, 
and  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your 
good  letter  and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both  ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that 
though  1  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness, 
towards  receiving  comfort.  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we 
lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  1  know  it 
is  common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like 
happiness,  so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spinl, 
we  will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hearts, 
interpose  ?  That  reason  which  sets  a  measure  to  our  soub  in 
prosperity,  will  then  suggest  many  things  which  we  hare  secD 

1  **I  hare  now  belbre  me  a  volume  of  letters  by  tbe  widow  of  the  behended  Lord 
«re  fhll  of  the  most  moving  and  Impressive  eloquence.**— ifonaor  Watpok. 

t  K  divine  fbr  whom  Lady  Russell  had  a  irreat  ekteem  and  friendship ;  he  had  been 
flithar  at  he  was  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  York 
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heard,  to  %no(lerate  us  in  such  sad  circumstances  as  mine 

alas !  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  faith  weak,  sense 
ag,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  false  notions, 

cullies,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future  condition^ of  prayer: 

this  I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.  Lord,  let 
understand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
ces,  that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of  my  own 
igrhts:  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be 
Qt  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I 
,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
ioD  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
:  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  thes3  things 

irksome  to  me  now;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so 
;  all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be  ;  yet  all 
i  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure 
ders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remem- 

the  pleasure  he  took  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink. 
1  I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger?  Oh !  if  I 
steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected  ;  for  I  will  not  injure 
self  to  say,  I  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply 
I  loss.  No ;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this  world,  this  vexatious, 
iblesome  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other  business,  but  to  rid 

soul  from  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  good  conscience  my 
mal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
unes,  and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
d  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on 
th,  then  joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good 
e,  when  by  his  infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
er  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  is  gone,  for 

om  only  I  grieve  1  do" fear.     From  that  contemplation 

st  come  my  best  support.  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you 
re  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to  my 
nplaints;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fervently  asking  the  cou- 
iiance  of  your  prayers  for         Your  infinitely  atflicied. 

But  very  faithful  servant, 

Wobome  Abbey,  R.  RussELL. 

lOth  September,  1684. 


GEORGE  SEWELL.    Died  1726. 

H  die  life  of  this  ingenious  poet  and  miscellaneous  M'nter  we  know  but 
a.  He  was  bom  at  Windsor.  After  graduating  at  Cai.ibridge  as  a  barhe- 
in  medicine,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  completed  his  medical  educa- 
I  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  On  liis  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
entice  at  Hampstead,  near  London ;  but  not  succeeding  well  in  his  pruferaioii. 

1  Two  or  tliret  words  torn  olT  i  A  word  two  oC 

a  C  34» 
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he  tnmed  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  His  chief  productions  are,  "Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,"  a  tragedy,  1719;  "Epistles  to  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  des* 
of  Lord  Halifax;"  "Cupid's  Proclamation;"  "A  Vindication  of  the  Englifk 
btage,"  &c.     He  died  at  Hamp&tead,  in  great  poverty,  February  8,  1726. 

Though  Dr.  Sewell  did  not  write  much,  he  deserves  to  be  reraembeivd  1 J 
the  following  beautiful  and  touching  verses,  "  said  to  be  written  upon  bim*  i 
when  he  was  in  a  consumption." 

VERSES    IN    ANTICIPATION    OF    HIS   OWN    DEATH. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 

Dost  thou  thy  little  spot  survey, 

From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 

Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year, 

Wliat  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend, 
When  tliou  before  that  year  shalt  end  ? 

What  do  thy  noontide  walks  avail. 
To  clear  the  leaf|  and  pick  the  snail. 
Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  usefuUer  than  thee  ? 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brotlier-kind, 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wrett'l) !  cnnst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  ' 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower's  deep  embosom *d  sweet, 

Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past 

Tliy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity's  in  little  seen,) 
All  must  be  leA  when  Death  appears. 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears ; 

Nor  one  of  all  tliy  plants  that  grow, 

But  rosemary,  will  with  thee  go. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.     1671—1729. 

RiCRAKD  Stsbls  was  born  in  Dublin,  1071.  His  father  sent  him  to  »« 
educated  at  the  Charter-house  in  London,  whence  ho  was  removed  to  Meitt* 
College,  Oxford,  169 1.  Soon  after  leaving  the  university,  he  imfortiunatefy  in* 
bibod  a  fondness  for  the  army,  and  entereil  himself  ns  a  private  in  tlie  b(SS» 
guards,  from  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  oflice  of  ensign.  Scarcely 
any  positioii  in  life  is  so  dangenuis  to  one's  morals,  as  a  situation  in  the  uvaj 
or  navy ;  and  so  it  prove<l  to  Steele,  who  ?oon  plunged  into  the  voriei  of 
dissipation  and  intemperance;  by  which  he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  morb 
misery  and  remorse  during  his  life.  In  170*2  ho  first  attracted  tlie  notict  d 
tlie  public  as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  "'llie  Funeral,  or  Grufd-l*^ 
Mode"  a  comedy  which  was  succesbfully  acted  in  tliat  year.  Two  man 
comeilies,  **  The  Tender  Husband,''  acted  in  1703,  and  »♦  The  Lying  Lover,' 
1704,  followed  this  first  anempt.  The  latter  proving  a  fiiilure,  Steele  deter 
»Qincd,  for  a  time  at  loast,  to  de.->ert  the  stage,  and  projected  the  publicatioD  ci 
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leriodical  paper.  Tlic  title  of  the  paper,  as  the  author  observes  in  the  first 
nber,  was  decided  upon  in  lienor  of  the  fair  sex,  and  tlie  Tatlsb  wa* 
refore  placed  under  their  juri'^diction.  The  naine  of  its  conductori  Isaac 
sKBmtTAFF,  was  taken  frotn  a  previous  publication  of  Swift.  It  was  com- 
ooed  on  the  12th  of  April,  1709.  How,  and  how  early,  Addison  carae  to 
wr  the  author,  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  former.  **  If  we  con^tider  the 
ention  of  Steele,  as  discoverable  in  the  scheme  and  conduct  of  the  Tatler, 
ve  rcflt.'Ct  upon  the  finely  drawn  and  highly  finished  character  of  Bicker- 
I,  in  his  varied  offices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrologer,  and  censor,  the 
it  number  of  his  own  elegant  and  useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
iioee  which,  through  his  means,  saw  the  4ight,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  lionor- 

him  with  the  appellation  of  ths  fathkr  of  pkeiodical  wmiTiKO."* 
in  March,  1711,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  "The  Spectator,** 
1  in  1713  "The  Guardian."  Aflur  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Steele  was 
(le,  in  1715,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  wa% 
lighted.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
dge  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  in  favor  with  the  reigning  powers.     But 

good  fortune  did  not  last  long,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suflered 
ich  from  poverty,  caused  in  part  from  his  speculating  in  new  projects, 
3  of  which  was,  to  convey  live  salmon  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Lon- 
n  market.  At  a  great  expense  he  had  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  purpose ; 
t,  alas !  the  salmon  so  battered  themselves  in  their  passage,  as  to  be  totally 
fit  for  the  market,  and  poor  Steele  lost  nearly  his  all.  **  No  friend  of  hu- 
inity,'*  says  Dr.  Drake,  ^  can  contemplate  the  situation  of  Steele,  during  the 
ter  perifxl  of  his  life,  without  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  frailties,  thf 
gin  of  all  his  miiifortunes,  were  not  tlie  otfspriug  of  vice,  but  merely  owin^ 
habitual  carelessness  and  the  want  of  worldly  prudence.  Compassionate 
his  heart,  unbounded  in  his  benevolence,  no  object  of  distress  ever  left  hirt« 
ith  a  murmur ;  and  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  he  was  ever  ready,  both  with 
I  influence  and  his  property,  to  promote  the  views  of  literature  and  science 
d  to  assist  tlie  efforts  of  unprotected  genius." 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  resided,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  mor» 
gee,  at  his  seat  at  Llaiigunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  Wales,  where  he  died  on 
e  2 1  St  of  September,  1729. 

The  style  of  Steele  is  remarkable  for  its  flowing  ease  and  naturalness,  but 
i  is  often  negligent  and  careless,  and  frequently  ungrammatical.  It  is  his 
iaibrtune  that,  being  a  co-laborer  with  Addison  in  the  same  walks  of  litera- 
re,  he  is  constantly  compared  with  him,  and  of  course  must  generally  sufler 
'  the  ocmriparison;  though  at  times,  when  he  has  written  with  moro  tlian 
:iial  care,  he  seems  evidently  to  have  imbibed  a  portion  of  Addisonian  grace. 
It  compared  with  some  of  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  he  appears  in  a  very 
vofable  light  **  He  will  be  found  in  purity  and  simplicity  inferior  to  Tillot- 
nj  ID  Temple  in  elegance  and  harmony:  to  Dryden  in  richness,  mellow- 
»■,  and  variety.     To  the  two  former,  however,  he  is  equal  in  correctness, 

die  latter  in  vivacity ;  and  with  all  he  is  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  ease  una 
•rspicuity.'* ' 

The  following  extracts  from  his  periodical  papers  will  give  an  idea  of  hiit 
Mt  manner  and  style  :—~ 


1  Drake**  £«say«,  vol.  L  p.  79.  t  Ibid.  p.  ftu 
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THE    DREAM.* 

1  was  once  myself  m  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and 
in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even  out 
of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows. When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  army  which  was 
then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  pe^ 
plexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top  of 
a  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in 
such  little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  busineni 
and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  1  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her, 
and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height  upon  such  a 
range  of  rocks,  as  would  hare  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces 
had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion,  than 
for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself.  It  is  not  in  the  power  rf 
heaven  to  relieve  me !  when  I  awaked,  equally  transponed  and 
astonished,  to  sec  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction  which,  the 
very  moment  before,  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  while  they  lasted  they  made  me  more  miserable  than 
I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happened  a 
few  months  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  con- 
cluded ;  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely,  and  I 
myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary ;  whereas  her  real  decease  had  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still  dwells  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover-clin  in 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,*  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my 

I  **One  cf  the  flne*t  moral  tales,**  obsenrea  Dr.  Beattle.  **I  ever  read.  Is  an  aocoant  lA  theTUfcr, 
wbich,  though  It  boa  every  appearance  of  a  real  dreani,  coinprebenda  a  moral  to  rabUme  and  m  l 
«Q*Ung,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends  to  it  can  ever  fbrset  tt;  and  if  he 
«betlier  lie  can  ccaue  to  bo  the  better  fbr  It.** 

t  •'Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place:— stand  still  f    How  ft>arAi] 
And  dizzy  tls  to  i*ast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
Tlic  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  tlie  midway  air, 
8)tow  scarce  so  fcroits  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathi'rs  sarophire— dreadftil  trade  I 
MetlUnks  he  stems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  flshermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mk!e ;  and  yon  UJl  anchoring  bark. 
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le.  The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  wit^  such  proper 
ents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy  must 
m  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one.  j^f,^  210.  nr. 

TH£    DEATH    OF    HIS   FATHER. 

le  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of 
ather,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  but 
rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed 
a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and 
nother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  m  my 
,  and  fell  a  beating  the  comn,  and  calling  papa  ;  for,  I  know 
lOw,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there.  My 
er  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  pa- 
e  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered 
1  her  embraces ;  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  **  Papa  could 
lear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  'hey  were 
I  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  neve/  come  to 

Sun."  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
ere  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  hei 
port ;  which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sor* 
that  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since, 
mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and 
ves  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  re- 
^d  by  reason,  as  any  mark,  with  which  a  child  is  bom,  is  to 
ken  away  by  any  future  application.  Hence  it  is,  that  good 
re  in  me  is  no  merit ;  but  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
med  with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  afniction, 
uld  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  corn- 
ration,  remorse,  and  an  unmanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which 
ince  insnared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  from  whence 
1  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humor  as  I 
low  in,  I  can  the  better  indulge  myself  in  the  softness  of 
inity,  and  enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  tho 
ory  of  past  afflictions.  ^^^  ^^  „^ 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

young  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and  honorable  housea 
»mwall  had  from  their  childhood  entertained  for  each  other  a 


DtminUb'd  to  her  cock ;  *  ber  cock,  a  buoy 
Almoct  too  small  for  tlirbt.    Tbe  marmurlnK  SQIV^ 
Tbat  on  th'  uDnumber*d  Idle  pebbles  cbates, 
Cannot  be  heard  m  high,    ru  look  no  mora^ 
Lest  ray  brain  torn,  and  tbe  deficient  alfht 
To|>ple  down  beadJonf.** 

*  B0r  oork-boati  the  miall  boat  of  a  ship. 
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generous  and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long  opposed  bytkeir 
triends,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  tbeir  fortunes ;  but  their 
constancy  to  each  other,  and  obedience  to  those  on  whom  they 
depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  their  relations,  that  these  cele- 
brated lovers  were  at  length  joined  in  marriage.  Soon  after  their 
nuptials,  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  foreign  country, 
to  take  care  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  left  him  by  a 
Halation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  improve  their  moderate 
circumstances.  They  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  coun- 
try on  this  occasion ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  common  sentence 
in  every  one's  mouth,  "  You  see  how  faithful  love  is  rewarded." 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent  home  every  post  fresh 
accounts  of  his  success  in  his  affairs  abroad ;  but  at  last,  though 
he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented  in  his  let- 
ters, that  "business  would  detain  him  some  time  longer  from 
home,'*  because  he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  every  even- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend, 
her  husband^s  kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with  what  ol^ 

J'ects  they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future  methods  of 
ife,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances.  They  stood 
one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tranquilbty,  ob- 
serving the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  rolled  towards  them, 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her  kinswoman  saw 
something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  was  a  chest; 
and  with  a  smile  told  her,  "She  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  ashore 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it."  They  both  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  wreck« 
the  cousin  still  asserting  her  right ;  but  promising,  "  if  it  was  a 
prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  her  youngest  child."  Their 
mirth  soon  abated,  when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach^ 
that  it  was  a  human  body.  The  young  lady,  who  had  a  heart  na- 
turally filled  with  pit}'  and  compassion,  made  many  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  occasion.  "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  "  but  this  man 
may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house  ;  the  darline 
of  indulgent  parents,  who  are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  ofi^ering  him  a  bride 
they  had  got  ready  for  him  ?  Or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a 
family  that  wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a  tender  wife* 
now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death.  What  pleasure  might  he 
have  promised  himself  in  the  different  welcome  he  was  to  have 
^rom  her  and  them  !  But  let  us  go  away  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight! 
The  best  oflice  we  can  do,  is  to  take  care  that  the  poor  man,  who 
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fw  he  is,  may  be  decently  buried.*'  She  turned  away,  when  a 
nve  threw  the  carcass  on  the  shore.  The  kinswoman  immedt- 
tely  shrieked  out,  **  Oh,  my  cousin  !"  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
lie  unhappy  wife  went  to  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  hor 
irn  husband  at  her  feet,  and  dn)pped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body, 
ji  ohl  woman,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out 
boat  this  time  to  call  the  ladies  to  supper,  and  found  her  child,  as 
lie  always  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  her  mistress  and  kins- 
noman  both  lying  dead  by  him.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  call* 
ig  her  young  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend  from  her 
ance ;  but  the  wife  was  gone  for  ever.  .p^^uer,  no  n. 

THE    BLIND    RESTORED   TO   SIOUT. 

While  others  are  busied  in  relations  which  concern  the  interest 
r  princes,  the  peace  of  nations,  and  revolutions  of  empire ;  I 
link,  though  these  are  very  great  subjects,  my  theme  of  dis* 
cmrse  is  sometimes  to  be  of  matters  of  a  yet  higher  consideration. 
'he  slow  steps  of  Providence  and  nature,  and  strange  eventtf- 
rhich  are  brought  about  in  an  instant,  are  what,  as  they  come 
rithin  our  view  and  observation,  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
uch  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  and  there- 
ire  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive  part  of  mankind ; 
ut  ire  very  proper  at  once  to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  our 
naginations,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
e  unuseful  to  relate  many  circumstances,  which  were  ubservable 
poD  a  late  cure  done  upon  a  young  nobleman  who  was  bom 
Und,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  last  received  his  sight,  at 
be  age  of  twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist.  This 
lappened  no  farther  off  than  Newington  ;  and  the  work  was  pre- 
ared  for  in  the  following  manner: 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed  the  eyes  of  his  pa- 
ient,  and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
ererend  Mr.  Caswell,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was  highly 
irobable  that  he  should  remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the 
lee  of  his  sight ;  all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  fofthe. 
'oang  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  present  when  one  of  full  age  and 
mderstanding  received  a  new  sense,  assembled  themselves  on 
hit  occasion.  Mr.  Caswell,  being  a  gentleman  particularly  curi- 
utt  desired  the  whole  company,  in  case  the  blindness  should  be 
uied*  to  keep  silence  :  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser- 
Bticyns,  without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  hib 
ther  senses,  or  the  advantage  of  discovering  his  friends  by  theii 
Dices.     Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  and 

young  gentlewoman  for  whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present. 
."'he  work  was  performed  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When 
be  patient  first  received  the  dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  such 
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an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in 
the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.     The  surgeon  stood  before  hiro 
with  his  instruments  in  his  hands.   The  young  man  observed  him 
from  head  to  foot ;  aAer  which  he  surveyed  himself  as  carefaUy, 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and  observing  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  think  they  were  exactly  aUke,  except  the  instni- 
ments,  which  he  took  for  parts  of  his  hands.     When  he  had  con- 
tinued in  his  amazement  for  some  time,  his  mother  coald  not 
longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upon 
her ;  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  *•  My  son !  my  son !" 
The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more  than,  *•  Oh 
me !  are  you  my  mother  ?"  and  fainted.     The  whole  room,  you 
will  easily  conceive,  were  very  affectionately  employed  in  reco- 
vering him ;  but,  above  all,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.    That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  effect  upon  him  as  he  recovered, 
and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her  as  she  spoke 
and  called  to  him ;  until  at  last  he  broke  out,  **  What  has  been 
done  to  me  ?     Whither  am  I  carried  ?     Is  all  this  about  me,  the 
thing  I  have  heard  so  often  of?    Is  this  the  light  ?   Is  this  seeing? 
Were  you  always  thus  happy  when  you  said  you  were  glad  lo 
see  each  other  ?     Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  met     Bat  I 
could  now,  methinks,  go  anywhere  without  him  !"    He  offlered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  every  thing  around  him.    When  they 
saw  his  difficuhy,  they  told  him,  "  until  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
him."     The  boy  was  called  for,  and  presented  to  him.     Mr.  Cas- 
well asked  him,  "  What  sort  of  thing  he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he 
had  seen  him  ?"     He  answered,  "  he  believed  there  was  not  to 
much  of  him  as  himself;  but  he  fancied  him  the  same  sort  of 
creature."     The  noise  of  this  sudden  change  made  all  the  neigh- 
borhood throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.    As  he  saw  the  crowd 
thickening,  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell  to  tell  him  how  many  there 
were  in  all  to  be  seen.     The  gentleman,  smiling,  answered  him, 
that  "  it  would  be  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his  late  condi- 
tion, and  suflfer  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received 
strength ;  for  he  might  remember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees 
he  had  from  Httle  to  little  come  to  the  strength  he  had  at  present 
in  his  ability  in  walking  and  moving :  and  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  with  his  eyes,  which,"  he  said,  "would  lose  the  power  of 
continuing  to  him  that  wonderful  transport  he  was  now  in,  except 
he  would  be  contented  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much  feeling  ««» 
ne  knew,  he  underwent  at  present."     With  much  reluctance  be 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes  bound ;  in  which  condttion 
the}'  kept  him  in  a  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the  organ 
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receive  its  objects  without  further  precaution.  During  the  time 
of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  man- 
ner; and  accused  ail  his  friends,  complaining  that  **some  incan- 
bUioQ  had  been  wrought  upon  him,  and  some  strange  magic  used 
to  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what  they 
called  sight.'*  He  added,  *^  that  the  impressions  then  let  in  upon 
his  soul  would  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present.'*  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to  name  the  persons 
hs  had  seen  among  the  crowd  after  he  was  couched,  and  would 
pretend  to  speak,  in  perplexed  terms  of  his  own  making,  of 
irhat  he,  in  that  short  time,  observed.  But  on  the  sixth  instant 
it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind  his  head,  and  the  younj^  woman 
irhoin  he  loved  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes  accordingly,  as 
well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such  a  circumstance,  as  to  mo- 
derate his  ecstasies  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so 
much  power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had.  When  this  beloved 
youn^  woman  began  to  take  off  the  binding  of  his  eyes,  she 
talked  to  him  as  follows  : 

•*  Mr.  William,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding  off,  though  when 
I  consider  what  1  am  doing,  1  tremble  with  the  apprehension,  that, 
though  I  have  from  mv  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you 
were,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  you 
will  find  there  is  such  a  thing  as  beauty,  which  may  ensnare  you 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now  innocent,  and  take 
you  from  me  for  ever.  But,  before  1  put  myself  to  that  hazard, 
tell  me  in  what  manner  that  love,  you  always  professed  to  me, 
entered  into  your  heart ;  for  its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eyes." 

The  young  man  answered,  "  Dear  Lydia,  if  I  am  to  lose  by 
sight  the  soft  pantings  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  heard 
your  voice  ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  1  love 
when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  frequent 
pleasure  for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
■AW  ;  or  if  1  am  to  have  any  thing  besides,  which  may  take  from 
me  the  sense  1  have  of  what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
time,  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  pull  out  these  eyes, 
before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful  to  you,  or  undo  mysilf.  I 
wished  for  them  but  to  see  you :  pull  them  out,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  forp^et  you." 

Lydia  wab  extremely  satisfied  with  these  assurances;  and 
pleased  herself  with  playing  with  his  perplexities.  In  all  his 
talk  to  her,  he  showed  but  very  faint  ideas  of  any  thing  which 
hail  not  been  received  at  the  ears ;  and  closed  his  protestation  to 
her,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  to  see  Valentia  and  Barcelona, 
whom  he  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  women,  by  the  qiiar 
vet  there  was  about  them,  he  would  never  like  any  but  Lydia. 

36 
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DANIEL  DE  FOE.     1661—1731. 

Dajhsl  Db  Fox,  the  author  of  tliat  remarkable  book  of  M-orld-wide  ikura^ 

•  Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  born  in  London,  1661.  Of  his  youthful  fean  wa 
know  but  little ;  but  tliat  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and  that  he  applied 
himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies,  we  may  fairly  infer  from  his  subsequent 
success  in  tlie  walks  of  literature.  He  first  engaged  in  trade,  but  after  i  few 
years'  trial  of  it,  he  found  that  that  was  not  his  sphere :  his  lively  imagins' 
tion,  eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  disqualified  biin  Icr 
commercial  matters.  In  1700  he  published  his  «*  True-Bom  Englishman,^  * 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  with  which  his  majesty  w«i 
well  pleased.  From  that  time  forth,  he  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity,  ami 
in  1704  first  publibhed  his  ^*  Review,-'  a  periodical  paper  written  exclasively 
by  himself,  and  which  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or  three  times  a  wert 
for  nine  years.  This  resembled,  more  than  any  other  preceding  work,  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator;  but  borne  down  by  a  rude  mass  of  temporary  and  tw 
interesting  matter,  connected  with  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day,  it  «flB 
tunk  into  oblivion. 

AAer  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  the  continued  attacks  of  hispoliti' 
tm\  opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed  his  spirits,  that  kit 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  for  a  time  dangerously  ilL  When  he  recoTeTe<li 
he  resolved  to  abandon  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  invective,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  new  one ;  and  accordingly  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his  in* 
imitable  "Adventiu-es  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  no  story  has  ever  ei- 
ceeded  in  popularity.  The  great  success  that  attended  this,  indoced  bixn  v* 
write  a  second  and  ^  third  part,  which,  however,  are  very  inferior  lo  4« 
first  The  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  he  subsequently  pul^ 
Ibhed,  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.'  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  therf 
were,  *»  Tlie  Adventures  of  Capuiin  Singleton,''  "  The  Fortunes  ol  MoU  Flsa 
ders,"  «The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,''  «*  A  Tour  through  Great  Britain,'  "A 
History  of  the  Plugiie,"  and  "  The  true  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  CMie  Mf«> 
Veal,  the  next  Day  after  her  Death."  The  last  was  afterwards  subjoined  v 
the  editions  of  "  Drclincourt  on  Death,"  and  made  that  otlierwise  unsaleable 
book  much  sought  after.  One  of  \m  works  had  the  following  curions  tiill^: 
'*Mar8  stript  of  his  armor:  a  lasliing  caricature  of  the  ha)>its  and  manner*  of 
all  kinds  of  military  men,  written  on  purfjo:^  to  delight  quiet  trBdea>])eq>te, 
and  cure  their  daughters  of  tlieir  passion  for  red-(X>ats."  He  died  on  the  24(b 
of  April,  1731,  in  the  seventy-firi«t  year  of  his  age. 

De  Foe  was  a  very  remarkable  nmn.  Hi^  power,  as  a  writer,  of  seizici 
an<l  retaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  has  seldom  been  equalled 
Of  great  originality,  and  of  strong  and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  abki 
to  embody  in  language  equally  perspicuous  and  forcible,  he  has  rtie  powwcf 

*  forging  tlie  handwriting  of  nature,'*  and  of  giving  to  fiction  all  the  appsi^ 
ance  of  reality.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of  description  which  hw 
skill  prevents  from  being  tedious,  he  increases  the  probability  of  his  story,  H^ 


I  VmrndM  girt*  Um  Utlet  otnkutytnn  difftrent  work*  ttet  X>e  Fo«  wvoto.  and  kto  Hat  to  ] 
iDCcmpleta.  ••  Tbe  ferUUty  of  De  Foe,"  uyi  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ••  WM  MtoiiliblB(.  H*  wrote  OS  ■■ 
•ocutoiia  nvA  on  all  aubjccta,  and  leenitnirly  bad  lltUiR  Ume  fbr  preparation  on  the  aaM|acl  to  ko^ 
but  treated  tt  trom  th»  atorea  wUeh  hta  meaaory  retained  of  early  rendlaf^  mni  aaak  Mnta  m  It  >*' 
•aafts  np  la  aoelcty,  not  one  of  whieh  heema  to  have  been  lout  upon  ktM-*> 
or  De  foe  is  Sir  Walter  Scott**  Pvoae  Worfea. 
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givet  10  its  reader  a  continually  increasing  intereM  i  i  it;  ■&  that  no  author  oi 
imaginaTy  tales  has  impressed  so  many  persons  with  tlie  belief  that  they  have 
been  reading  a  true,  rather  than  a  Actitioiis  narrative.  Of  that  most  popular, 
delightful,  and  eniraordinary  of  all  his  works,  "  Rohinsoi.  Crusoe,"  which  had 
bit  none  of  its  original  attractions  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  **  Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  it  wera 
laogec" 

ROBINSON    CRUSOE    DISCOVERS   THE    FOOT-PRINT. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  I  was 
exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the 
ihore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand  :  I  stood  like 
me  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition :  I  listened. 
[  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  anything;  1 
■rent  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther :  I  went  up  the  shore. 
md  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  im- 
[>res8ion  but  that  one  :  I  went  to  it  ac^in  to  see  if  there  were  any 
nore,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy ;  but  there  wa& 
no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  it  foot. 
toes*  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came  thither  1  knew 
DOt,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  aAer  innumerable  flut- 
tering thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself. 
[  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
[  w^ent  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degpree,  looking  behind  me  at 
erery  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush-  and  tree,  and 
fancying  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man  ;  nor  is  it  possible. 
to  describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  affrighted  imaginatior. 
represented  things  to  me  in  ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed 
every  moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever  t.'ier 
this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued  ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the 
ladder,  at  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  fur  never  frighted  hare  fled 
Id  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
feCreat« 

How  strange  a  cheauer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  mbn  ! 
And  by  what  secret  difTering  springs  are  the  affections  hurried 
abootf  as  diSexmg  circumstances  present !  To-day  we  love  what 
OMnorPow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun  ; 
lo-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear ;  nay,  even  tremble  at 
Che  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable ;  for  I,  whose  only  affliciion 
was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  s<jciety,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  mankind,  and 
condemned  to  vs  hat  I  call  a  silent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whom 
Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living*  oi 
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fcO  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ;  that  to  hare  seen  one 
of  my  own  species  wculd  have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  itself,  next  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow;  I  say,  that  I 
shruld  nt;w  tremble  at  the  very  apprehensirns  cf  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground,  at  but  the  shadow,  or  silent 
appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his  foot  on  the  island  ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afforded  me  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  little 
recovered  my  first  surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  statim 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  God  had  dete^ 
mined  for  me  ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  di?ine 
wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sove- 
reignty, who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  right  by 
creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit; 
and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had  likewise 
a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit; 
and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  becauae 
I  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  God,  who  was  not  only  righteous,  1ml 
omnipotent,  as  he  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afflict  tne,io 
he  was  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  niyself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope 
in  him,  pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  dire^ 
tions  of  his  daily  proyidence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
w^eeks  and  months;  and  one  particular  efl^ect  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the  af>pea^ 
ance  of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon 
which  those  words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts.  Call 
vpon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
ahalt  glorify  me. 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  gruided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  God  for  deliverance.  When  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  my 
Bible,  and,  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  thai  presented 
to  me,  w^ere,  H'nit  on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  courage^  utd 
he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart :  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Ij}rd,  ft 
is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me;  and  in  retQA 
I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  ieaKi 
not  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  Tcfle^ 
tions,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a 
m«re  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print  d 
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f  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  boat :  this  cheered 
3  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began  to  persuade  myself  it  was  all 
ielusion ;  that  it  \%as  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot;  and  why 
ight  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well  as  I  was  ffoing 
lit  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by 
•  means  tell  for  certain  where  I  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
d  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had 
lyed  the  part  of  those  fools,  who  strive  to  make  stories  of  spec- 
is  and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
[>re  than  anybody  else. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  again  ;  for  I 
id  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that 
t>egan  to  starve  for  provision ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within 
OTS,  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
ata  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  evening 
rersion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pam  and  incon- 
mience  for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them, 
id  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief,  that  this  was  no- 
ing  but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  (and  so  I  might  be  truly 
id  to  start  at  my  own  shadow,^  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
ent  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock ;  but  to  see  with  what 
ar  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  waa 
ady,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for 
y  life ;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have  thought  1  was  haunted 
ith  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  I  had  been  ktely  most  terribly 
[ghted  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having 
en  nothing,  1  began  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was 
ally  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination.  But  1  could  not  per^ 
lode  myself  fully  of  this,  till  1  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again, 
id  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if 
ere  was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  1  might  be  assured  it  was 
y  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place  first,  it  appeared 
ridently  to  me,  that  when  1  laid  up  my  boat,  1  could  not  poesibly 
)  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly,  when  I  came  to 
easure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large 
f  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head  with  new  inia* 
nations,  and  gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  decree ; 
>  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home 
Kain,  filled  with  the  belief,  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  oo 
lore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  1 
ight  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware ;  and  what  course  to  take 
r  my  security,  I  knew  not.  O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men 
ke,  when  possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
\xmt  means  which  reason  offers  for  their  relief. 
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JOHN  GAY.     1688—1732. 

JoHir  Gat,  descended  from  a  respectable  family  ii*  Devonshire,  wu  bon 
in  1088,  the  year  of  the  •*  glorious  Revolution."  Wl.  en  young  be  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in  London ;  but  having  .  nbibed  a  taste  fur  poetry 
and  classical  literature,  his  indenmres  were  cheerfuLy  cancelled  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  n  poem,  entitled  **  Rural  Sports,"  which  he  eoon  published  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope,  obtained  the  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  of  that  poet  ^ 
him  Gay  was  introduced  to  that  brilliant  circle  of  wits,  of  which  Pope  was  tba 
centre,  and  of  it  he  ever  continued  the  favorite.  In  1712  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  ot  Monmoutli,  which  situation  leA  him  at  full  hberty 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  elegant  literature.  Soon  after,  he  published  his  **  Tri- 
via, or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,**  "  a  fine  spechnen,"  sap 
Dr.  Drake,  "  of  that  sx>ecies  of  burlesque,  in  which  elevated  language  is  em 
ployed  in  the  detail  of  trifiing,  mean,  or  ludicrous  circumstances."  He  ♦hea 
entered  the  walks  of  dramatic  literature,  but  without  any  siKxsess,  until,  ia 
1727,  he  published  liis  ** Beggars  Opera,"  designed  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
c^ra,  and  to  satirize  the  court  He  offered  it  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  Drury* 
Lane  Theatre,  and  such  was  its  great  popularity,  that  it  was  humorously  n- 
marked  that  this  opera  had  made  Gay  rirA,and  Rich  gay. 

But  the  most  finished  productions  of  our  poet,  and  those  to  which  he  vill 
owe  his  reputation  with  [X)8terity,  are  his  "  Fables," — ^the  finest  in  the  language. 
They  are  written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity;  the  versification  is  generally 
smooth  and  flowing ;  the  descriptions  happy  and  appropriate,  and  the  moral 
designeil  to  be  conveyed  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressive  and  instructive. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of  the  **  Fan,"  a  mythological  fiction ;  of 
<*Dione,"  a  pastoral  drama;  of  "Achilles,"  an  opera,  and  many  songs  and 
ballads.  The  publication  of  these  various  works  placed  him  in  easy  circum* 
stances  as  to  fortune ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  released  from  pecuniary  anxiety, 
than  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  was  at  length  seized  with  an  in* 
flammatory  disease,  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days,  and  he  expired  wi 
the  4th  of  DeccmlMjr,  1732,  in  tlie  forty-fourth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  nio* 
mory,  for  which  Pope  wrote  an  inscription. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  by  those  who  intimately  knew  him  tlian  Gay. 
Ilis  moral  character  was  excellent,  his  temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  engaging;, 
but  he  possessed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  which,  though  it  eo- 
deared  him  to  his  friends,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  general  buHne#i 
of  life.  The  two  first  lines  of  tlie  epitaph  of  Pope  most  truthfully  character 
Ize  him: — 

**  Of  mannen  rentle,  of  aflbctloiia  mild  t 
In  wit,  a  man;  simplicity,  a  child.** 

THE    BULL   AND   THE    MASTIFF. 

Seek  you  to  train  your  favorite,  boy  ? 
Each  caution,  every  care  employ; 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  confide, 
Let  his  preceptors  heart  \>e  tried : 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  life^  and-soope; 
On  these  depends  thy  future  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  peaceful  reign, 
A  Bull  exgoy'd  the  flowery  plain, 
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A  Mastiff  passM ;  inflamed  with  ire, 

His  eyeballs  shot  in^li^nant  lire. 

He  foam'd,  he  ruged  with  thirst  of  bUiod. 

Spurning  the  jfround,  the  monarch  stood^ 
And  roar'd  aloud :  "  Suspend  the  fight ; 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to-night: 
Or  tell  me,  ere  tlie  battle  rage, 
What  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage  f 
Is  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast, 
Or  avarice,  that  ne'er  can  rest  ? 
From  these  alone  unjustly  springs 
The  world-destroying  wrath  of  kings." 

The  surly  Mastifi*  thus  returns : 
•*  Within  my  bosom  glory  burns. 
Like  heroes  of  eternal  name, 

Whom  poets  sing,  I  fight  for  fame.  * 

Tlie  butcher's  spirit-stirring  mind 
To  daily  war  my  youth  inclined ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed, 
Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed." 

"  Cursed  Dog,"  the  Bull  replied,  "  no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore ; 
For  thou  (beneath  a  butcher  trained, 
Whose  hands  with  cruelty  are  stain  d. 
His  daily  murders  in  thy  view) 
Must,  like  thy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take,  then,  tliy  fate."     With  goring  wound 
.     At  once  he  lif\s  him  from  the  ground : 
Aloft  tlie  sprawling  hero  flies, 
IVlangled  he  falls,  he  howls,  and  dies. 

THE  HARE  AND  MANY  FRIENDS. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
Tis  thus  in  friendships ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  flnd  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who,  in  a  civil  way, 
Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  tlie  wood,  or  graze  the  plain ; 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries. 
And  fVom  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies, 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 
Ilalf-dead  with  fear,  she  gasping  lay. 
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What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  fifbt  the  Horse  appeared  in  view  I 

"  Let  me,"  says  she,  "  your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  fl'ght: 
To  frienilship  every  burden's  light.-* 

The  horse  replied,  "  Poor  honest  Pus8| 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thAS : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord: 
**  Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  widiout  oflence,  pretend 
*  To  take  the  freeiiom  of  a  friend. 

To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  tlie  Goat  is  just  behind" 

The  Goat  remarked,  **  her  pulse  was  high* 
Her  langiud  head,  her  heavy  eye . 
My  back,"  says  he,  "  may  do  you  harm ; 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  sheep  was  feeble,  and  complain 'd 
**  His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustain'd ; 
Said  he  was  slow,  confess'd  his  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares.** 

She  now  the  trotting  calf  address 'd. 
To  frave  from  death  a  friend  distress *d. 

"Shall  I,"  says  he,  "of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage? 
Older  and  abler  i)ass'd  you  by; 
How  strong  are  those !  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  pre.^ume  to  l)ear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  oflctice. 
Excuse  me,  Uien ;  you  know  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament!    Adieu; 
For  see  the  houmls  are  just  in  view.** 

Gay  wrote  but  little  prose,  except  letters.  He  was  too  lazy  to  be  a  vol* 
ndnous  correspondent,  but  his  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  amusing.  He  bad 
accompanied  Pope  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire;  aad  durirg 
his  visit  a  violent  thunder-storm  occurred,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  upon  t»* 
persons  he  gives  in  tlie  following  beautiful  and  affecting  letter: — 

THE    VILLAGE    LOVERS. 

Stanton  Harcourt  Aug.  19,  1718. 
'J 'he  only  news  that  you  can  expect  to  have  from  me  here  » 
neus  from  heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  worJd  ;  and  there  ii 
ecarce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  voice  of  thunder,  whick 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We  have  read  in  old  authors  (tf 
high  towers  levelled  by  it  to  the  ground,  while  the  humbler  valleyi 
have  escaped :  the  only  thing  that  ia  proof  against  it  it  the  Jaoiel 
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v\-liich,  however,  I  take  to  be   no  trivat  security  to  Uvs  brains  of 
iTiodem  authors.    But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  often 
hiappens,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the  highest  and  iTio»t  extrava- 
gant heap  of  towers  in  the  universe  which  is  in  this  neighborhood . 
stands  still  undefaced,  while  a  cock  of  barley  in  our  next  field  hat 
Irieen  consumed  to  ashes.     Would  to  Grod  that  this  heap  of  barley 
iiad  been  all  that  perished!  for,  unhappily, beneath  this  little  shel- 
ter sat  two  much  more  constant  lovers  than  ever  were  found  in 
romance  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree.     John  liewet  was  a 
well-set  man,  of  about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah  Drew  might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the  same  age. 
They  had  passed  through  the  various  labors  of  the  year  together, 
'vrith  the  greatest  satisfaction :  if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning 
ifcnd  evening  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  hand ;  it  was  but  last 
fair  that  he  bought  her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw  hat ; 
^nd  the  posie  on  her  silver  ring  was  of  his  choosing.     Their  love 
'Was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood.     It  was  that  very  morn- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.     Per- 
haps, in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  now  talkiuT"  of  the 
"Wedding-clothes ;  and  John  was  suiting  several  20rts  of  poppies 
^nd  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  knoi  for  the 
wedding-day.     While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  ^'Q3  on  the  last 
of  July,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,)  the  ciouds  grew 
l>lack,  and  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  en.*>ucil,  that  all 
the  laborers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees 
and  hedges  afiurded.     Sarah  was  frightened,  ami  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.   John,  who  never  seprirated  from  her, 
sat  down  by  her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps, 
the  better  to  secure  her  from  the  storm.     Immediately  there  was 
beard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven  had  split  asu/ider :  every  one 
was  now  soHcitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neighbor,  and  called  to  one 
another  throughout  the  field :  no  answer  being  returned  to  those 
wbo  called  to  our  lovers,  they  stef»ped  to  the  place  where  they 
lay;  they  perceived  the  barley  all  in  a  smoke,  and  then  spied  this 
faithful  pair:  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.     They 
were  struck  dead,  and  stiffened  in  this  tender  posture.     Sarah*s 
left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her 
breast :  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  least  signs  of  hfe 
were  found  in  either.   Attended  by  their  melancholy  companions, 
'^  they  were  conveyed  to  the  town,  and  the  next  day  were  interred 
in  Stanton  Harcourt  church-yard.     My  Lord  Harcourt,  at  Mr. 
Pope's  and  my  request,  has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them 
npon  condition  that  we  furnished  the  epitaph,  which  is  as  foI> 
wwi:— 
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When  eaateni  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire : 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  fbimd, 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere,  tlie  Ahniglitjr  saw  well  pleased, 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

But  my  Lord  is  apprehensive  the  country  people  will  not  unde^ 
stand  this ;  and  Mr.  Pope  says  he'll  make  one  with  something 
of  Scripture  in  it,  and  wuh  as  little  of  poetry  as  Hopkins  and 
Stemhold.  Yours,  &c. 


BARTON  BOOTH.     1681—1733. 


Bah  TON  Booth,  though  known  in  his  day  cliiefly  as  an  actor,  deserrM  I 
uctice  in  this  work  for  his  very  beautiful  song,  entitled, 

SWEET   ARB   THE    CHARMS   OF    HER   I    LOVE. 

Sweet  are  tlie  charms  oC  her  I  love, 

More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose. 
Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle-dove, 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows, 
Refreshing  as  descending  rains 
To  sunburnt  climes  and  thirsty  plains. 

Tnie  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll. 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free. 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 

The  lamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours. 

The  diun  the  tender  kid  pursues; 
Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews ; 
All  follow  wlmt  tliey  most  admire. 
As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  ||pr  beauteous  face, 

And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise ; 
As  winter  to  tlie  spring  gives  place. 

Summer  tli'  approach  of  autumn  flies. 
Nfo  change  on  love  the  seasons  bring. 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  Time,  with  stealing  pace, 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cellars  bow ; 
And  imirble  towers,  and  gates  of  brass. 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low: 
Bu*.  Time,  destroying  far  and  wide. 
Love  from  the  ^u\  can  ne'er  divide. 

Death  only,  witli  his  cruel  dart, 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 
>  nd  drive  him  fVom  tlie  bleeiliiig  heart 

To  *ningle  with  the  biess'd  above, 
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Wliere,  known  to  mil  his  kindled  train, 
He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 


Ijove^  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 

T\i'iii-born,  from  heaven  together  came : 

Love  will  the  universe  control, 

When  dying  seasons  lose  tlieir  name; 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  power 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 


JOHN  ARBUTHNOT.    Died  1735. 

AaBUTHiroT,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  chun  h  Df  Sooi 
IS  bom  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  not  long  after  the  Restoration, 
at  a  proper  age  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  applied  lum- 
1  diligence  to  his  studies.  AAer  taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  me^H 
)  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes  in  London.  He  began  by  teaching 
atics  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  an<l  in  1 697  he  published  «  An  Exa* 
1  of  Dr.  Wood  ward "s  A(K;ount  of  the  Deluge."  This  was  considered 
earned  performance,  in  the  dien  infancy  of  geology ;  and  his  practice 
ng  with  his  profession,  he  became  known  to  the  most  celebrated  men 
ay,  and  was,  in  1704,  elected  a  fellow  of  Uie  Royal  Society.  The  in- 
riend  and  associate  of  Pope,  Swirt,  Gay,  A<hlison,  Parnell,  and  other 
minds  of  that  bright  peiio<l  of  English  literature,  he  was  inferior  to 
in  learrung  or  in  wit,  while  m  the  versatility  of  bis  powers  he  was 
ly  pre-eminent 

14  ihe  celebrated  "Scriblerus  Club''  was  formed,  consisting  of  in««t  of 
test  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  In  this  brilliant  collection  of 
:  and  genius,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  both  in 
wit  and  erudition,  to  promote  the  obje(;t  of  the  society,  which  was  »»to 
all  the  false  tastes  in  learning  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  cnpa- 
ugh,  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in 
One  of  the  productions  of  this  club  was  the  "  Memoirs  of  Martinui 
US,"  written  conjointly  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbtithnot,  though  the  latter 
«  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  It  is  a  severe  satire  upon  the  follies  of 
1 ; .  and  for  keen  wit,  cutting  sarcasm,  and  genuine  humor,  has  not, 
,  its  superior  in  the  language ;  but  disfigured,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by 
ness  and  vulgarity  which  tlie  manners  of  the  age  readily  tolerated,  it 
>ut  little  read. 

rbuthnot  died  on  the  27th  February,  1735.  As  a  wit  and  a  scholai 
acter  in  which  he  is  best  known  to  us,  he  may  be  justly  ranked  amonj' 
t  eminent  men  of  an  age  distinguished  by  a  high  cultivation  of  inteU 
an  almost  exuberant  display  of  wit  and  genius.  ^  His  good  morals,' 
&d  to  say,  "  were  equal  to  any  man's,  but  his  wit  and  humor  superiot 
ankind."  "  He  has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,"  said  Dean  Swift  tc 
'and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit"  fai  addition  to  these  brilliam 
i,  the  higher  praise  of  benevolence  and  goodness  is  most  deserve<Ily 
im.  His  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  rendered  hiin 
eloTed  by  his  ikmily  and  friends,  towards  whom  he  displayed  tht 
istant  aflection  and  attachment' 
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Among  the  iniacellaneous  writings  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  there  is  a  sboit  poem, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  faults  in  metre,  and  occasional  harshne»,  *  mif 
fairly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  philosophical  poems  in  the  Unguige. 
It  is  marked  by  a  conciseness  and  strength  in  the  argument,  a  grandeur  of 
thought,  a  force  and  propriety  of  language,  a  fine  discrimination,  and  i  \ig(v> 
ous  grasp  of  mind,  together  with  sound  principles  and  pious  sentimeDts,  'ixd 
are  not  often  combined  within  the  same  limits."  > 

KNOW   TOUBSELF. 

What  am  1 1  how  produced  1  and  for  what  end  f 
Whence  drew  I  being  1  to  what  period  tend  1 
Am  I  the  abandoned  orphan  of  blind  chancel 
Dropt  by  wild  atoms  in  disorder'd  dance  ? 
Or  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought  ? 
And  of  unthinking  substance  born  with  thought : 
By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause. 
Supremely  wise,  without  design  or  laws  1 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,-  mere  flesh  and  blood ; 
A  branching  channel,  with  a  mazy  flood  ? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides : 
The  pipes  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  frame  compacted  with  transcendent  skill. 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will. 
Nursed  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  hke  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me : 
New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains. 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains : 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food, 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 
What  am  I  then?  sure,  of  a  nobler  birth. 
By  parents'  right  I  own,  as  mother,  earth ; 
But  claim  superior  lineage  by  my  Simi, 
Who  warm'd  th'  unthinking  clod  with  heavenly  fire : 
Essence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allay'd. 
By  double  nature,  double  instinct  sway'd ; 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye, 
Seem  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky ; 
I  strive  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas  1  in  vain. 
Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 
Now  with  swift  diought  I  range  from  pole  to  pole, 
View  worlds  around  tlieir  flaming  centres  roll : 
What  steady  powers  their  endless  mc  tions  guide. 
Through  tlie  same  trackless  paths  of  Voundless  void  I 
I  trace  the  blazing  comet's  fiery  trail, 
And  weigh  the  whirling  planets  in  a  scale : 
These  godlike  thoughts,  while  eager  I  pursue 
Some  glittering  tiifle  offer 'd  to  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  tlie  meanest  kind. 
Erase  the  new-bom  image  from  my  mind ; 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate. 
Vile  as  the  grinning  mastifl'  at  my  gate. 


1  •«  Tbe  Prfend,'*  I  Ht, 
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Calls  ofT  from  heavenly  truth  this  reasoning  miii 

And  tells  me,  I'm  a  brute  as  much  as  he. 

If  on  sublimer  wings  of  love  and  praisu, 

My  soul  above  the  starry  vault  I  raise, 

Lured  by  some  vain  conceit,  or  shameful  lust, 

I  flag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  dust 

The  towenng  lark  tlms  from  her  lofty  strain 

Stoops  to  an  emmet,  or  a  barley  grain. 

By  adverse  gusts  of  jarring  instincts  tost, 

1  rove  to  one,  now  to  tlie  other  coast ; 

To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires, 

My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 

As  'mongst  the  hinils  a  child  of  royal  birth 

Finds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth  ; 

So  man,  amongst  his  fellow  brutes  exposed, 

Sees  he's  a  king,  but  'tis  a  king  deposed : 

Pity  him,  beasts  1  you,  by  no  law  confined. 

Are  barr'd  frxim  devious  paths  by  being  blind ; 

Whilst  man,  tlirough  opening'  views  of  various  ways 

Confounded,  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  strays ; 

Too  weak  to  choose,  yet  choosing  still  in  haste, 

One  moment  gives  the  pleasure  and  distate ; 

Bilk'd  by  past  minutes,  while  the  present  cloy, 

llie  flattering  future  still  must  give  the  joy. 

Not  happy,  but  amused  upon  the  road. 

And  (like  you)  thoughtless  of  his  last  abode, 

Whether  next  sun  his  behig  shall  restrain 

To  endless  nothing,  happiness,  or  pain. 

Around  me,  lo,  the  tlunking,  thoughtless  crew, 
(Bewilder'd  each)  their  different  paths  pursue  j 
Of  them  I  ask  the  way ;  the  first  replies. 
Thou  art  a  god ;  and  sends  me  to  the  skies: 
Down  on  the  turf  (the  next)  thou  two-legg'd  beast, 
There  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bliss,  and  endless  rest. 
Between  these  wide  extremes  the  length  is  such, 
I  find  I  know  too  little  or  too  much. 

**  Almighty  Power,  by  .whose  most  wise  command, 
Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand; 
Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away. 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day !" 
Tliis  said,  expanded  lay  the  sacred  text, 
Tlie  bahn,  the  ligit,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd : 
Thus  the  benighted  traveller  tliat  strays 
Through  doubtful  paths,  enjoys  the  morning  rays; 
The  nightly  mist,  and  thick  (lescending  dew, 
Parting,  unfold  tlie  fields,  and  vaulted  blue. 
•*  O  Truth  divine  I  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way ; 
Thou  clear'dst  the  secret  of  my  high  descent. 
And  told  me  what  those  mystic  tokens  meant ; 
Marks  of  my  birth,  which  I  had  worn  in  vaui, 
Too  haxd  Cot  world  '/  sages  to  explain. 
Zeno's  were  vain,  vain  Epicurus'  schemes, 
Their  systems  false,  dehisive  were  their  dreamt. 
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Unsldird  my  two-fold  nature  to  divide. 

One  nursed  my  pleasure,  and  one  nursed  my  pride : 

Those  jarring  truths  whicrh  human  art  befniile, 

Thy  sacred  page  thus  bids  me  re<*onoile." 

Offspring  of  Gotl,  no  less  thy  pedij^rce, 

What  thou  once  wert,  art  now,  and  stiil  may  be, 

Thy  God  alone  can  tell,  alone  decree ; 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill, 

With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will : 

Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 

For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rove: 

'\^^o  acts  by  force  impeird,  can  naught  deserve; 

And  wiMlom  short  of  infinite  may  swerve. 

Borne  on  thy  new-impd  wings,  tliou  took'st  thy  flight, 

hed  thy  Creator,  and  the  realms  of  light ; 

Disdain'd  his  gentle  precept  to  fulfil ; 

And  thought  to  grow  a  god  by  doing  ill : 

Though  by  foul  guilt  tliy  heavenly  form  defaced. 

In  nature  chang'd,  from  happy  mansions  chased. 

Thou  still  retain'st  some  sparks  of  heavenly  fire, 

Too  fault  to  mount,  yet  restless  to  aspire ; 

Angel  enough  to  seek  tliy  bliss  again, 

And  brute  enough  to  make  thy  search  in  vain. 

The  creatures  now  withdraw  their  kindly  use, 

Some  fly  thee,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce ; 

Repast  ill  suited  to  such  different  guests, 

For  wliat  tliy  sense  desires,  thy  soul  distastes ; 

Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  thy  pride, 

Curb'd,  or  deferr'd,  or  balk'd,  or  gratified, 

Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equally  unbless'd, 

In  what  thou  want'st,  and  what  thou  hast  possess'a 

In  vain  tliou  hopest  for  bliss  on  this  poor  clod, 

Return,  and  seek  thy  Father,  and  thy  God: 

Yet  think  not  to  regain  thy  native  sky. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosophy ; 

Mysterious  passage!  hid  from  human  eyes; 

Soaring  you'll  sink,  and  sinking  you  will  rise 

Let  humble  thoughts  tliy  wary  footsteps  guide. 

Regain  by  meekness  what  you  lost  by  pride. 


ELIZABETH  ROWE.     1674—1737. 

Eliza BSTH  Rows,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  literature,  and  poetin* 
tBJeiits,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  clergyman  of  Ilchwtrt 
She  early  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  for  reading  and  poetry,  and  in  tiei 
twenty,  second  year  she  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  on  Several  Occnsionst 
by  Philomela."  In  1710  she  married  Mr.  Tliomas  Rowo,  a  gentleman  (i 
considerable  literary  attainments,  who  was  some  years  her  junior,  bu  Abo,  n 
ner  groat  grief,  died  of  consumption  but  a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  tf 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  After  his  death  she  retired  to  Frome,  in  tb« 
neighborhood  of  whlih  she  possessed  a  paternal  estate,  and  there  composed 
her  once  celebrated  work,  **  Letters  from  ihe  Dead  to  t)^  e  Living.'*  She  died 
in  1737. 
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be  poems  of  Mrs.  Rowe/^  sayii  Southey,  « show  much  spirit  and  caltiTm" 
ind  are  chiefly  charat^terized  by  their  devotion.  They  are  at  times  • 
nore  enthusiastic  than  is  allowable  even  for  poetry,  and  are  sometiroet 
ted  by  metaphysic^S  hot  generally  their  beauties  prevail  over  thoir  iaults  ** 

DESPAIR. 

Oh  I  lead  me  to  some  solitary  gloom. 

Where  no  'jnlivening  beams  nor  cheerful  echoes  come ; 

But  silent  all,  and  dusky  let  it  be, 

Remote,  and  unfrequented  but  by  me ; 

Mysterious,  close,  and  sullen  as  that  grief 

Which  leads  me  to  its  covert  for  relief 

Far  from  the  busy  world^s  detested  noise. 

Its  wretched  pleasures,  and  distracted  jo)'» 

Far  from  the  jolly  fools,  who  laugh  and  play, 

And  dance,  and  sing,  impertinently  gay, 

Their  short,  inestimable  hours  away ; 

Far  from  the  studious  follies  of  the  great, 

The  tiresr>me  farce  of  coreinonious  state. 

There,  in  a  melting,  W)lcmn,  dying  strain, 

Let  me  all  day  upon  my  lyre  complain. 

And  wind  up  all  its  sr>ft  harmonious  strings, 

To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  things. 

And  let  no  human  foot,  but  mine,  e'er  trace 

Tlie  close  recesses  of  the  sacred  place : 

Nor  let  a  bird  of  cheerful  note  come  near, 

To  whisper  out  his  airy  raptures  here. 

Only  the  pensive  songstress  of  the  grove. 

Let  her,  by  mine,  her  mournful  notes  improve: 

While  drooping  winds  among  the  branches  sigh, 

And  sluggish  waters  heavily  roll  by. 

Here,  to  my  fatal  sorrows  let  me  give 

The  short  remaining  hours  1  have  to  live. 

Then,  with  a  sullen,  deej^fj^lch'd  grf>an  expire, 

And  to  the  grave's  dark  solitude  retire. 

A    HYMN, 
In  imitation  of  Canticles^  v.  6,  7, 

Ye  pure  inhabitants  of  light, 

Ye  virgin  minds  above. 
That  feel  the  sacred  violence 

And  mighty  force  of  love: 

By  all  your  boundless  joys,  by  all 

Your  love  to  human  kind, 
I  charge  you  to  instruct  me  where 

My  absent  Lord  to  find. 

I've  searched  the  pleasant  vales  and  (ifauni. 

And  dinib'd  the  hills  around ; 
But  no  glad  tidings  of  my  love 

Among  the  swains  have  found. 

I've  oft  invoksd  him  in  the  shades, 

By  every  stream  and  rock ; 
Tlie  rocks,  the  streams,  and  echoing  shadfN| 

My  vain  induf*ry  mock. 
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I  traced  the  city's  noisy  streets, 

And  told  my  cares  aloud ; 
But  no  intelligence  could  meet 

Among  the  thoughtless  crowd. 

I  searched  the  temple  round,  for  there 

He  oil  has  blest  my  sight, 
And  half  unveil'd,  of  his  loved  face 

Disclosed  the  heavenly  light. 

But  with  these  glorious  views,  no  more 

I  feast  my  ravish  *d  eyes, 
For  veil'd  with  interposing  clouds, 

My  eager  search  he  flies. 

Oh,  could  I  in  some  desert  land 

His  sacred  footsteps  traire, 
I'd  with  a  glad  devotion  kneel. 

And  bless  the  happy  place. 

I'd  follow  him  o'er  burning  sands, 

Or  where  perpetual  snow 
With  horrid  aspect  clothes  the  ground. 

To  find  my  Lord,  Id  go. 

Nor  stormy  seas  should  stay  my  course. 

Nor  unfrequented  shore,    • 
Nor  craggy  Alps,  nor  desert  wastes 

Where  hungry  lious  roar. 

Through  ranks  of  interposing  deaths 

To  his  embrace  I'd  fly. 
And  to  enjoy  his  blissful  smiles, 

Would  be  content  to  die. 


HENRY  GROVE.    1683—1738. 


HsiTRT  Grots,  a  "dissenting''  clergyman  of  great  literanire  and  piety,  wis 
born   at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  1683.      He  was   early  impressed  by  h^ 
parents  with  an  ardent  love  for  religion  and  morality,  and  at  t«hool  and  tX 
the  academy  *  he  accpiired  a  taste  for  the  elegant  antliors  of  Greece  and  Roroe, 
which  he  cultivated  through  Ufe  with  unwearied  loudness  and  assiduity,  and 
which  gave  uncommon  grace  and  beauty  to  his  style.     At  the  age  of  twenif" 
two  he  entered  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualifled  by  bii 
piety  and  learning ;  and  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.    On  the  decens 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Grove  ^••i 
elected  to  All  his  place,  and  his  flrst  publication  was  an  esfay  drawn  up  fot 
the  use  of  his  pupils,  entitled,  "  Tlie  Regulation  of  Diversions,*'    les jmed  19 
call  ofl*  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  ple<tsure,  and  to 
infuse  into  tliem  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowlo<lge  and  virlae.'    Hif 


1  "IMstentcn**  had  not  the  privilefe  of  Oxford  and  Cambrtdge  tJniverattlM 
t  **  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  tn  stead  ns»der  every  ▼•rlcty  of 
■taneea,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  throujch  lifts,  and  a  ahlcM 
Ola,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me.  It  woold  l>e  A  T, 
m*.    I  speak  of  It  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  In  the  slightest  defrea  aa 
derogaUng  from  the  nigher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  nf  rellgioua 
tasta,  an  Instnnnent,  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable  gratifluaUon.    Give  a  maa  this  taafea^  aaA  tt* 
t'  gnXifying  it,  and  yoo  can  hardly  Adl  of  maJUng  a  happy  man ;  ttntoai^  iadM^  yrnkftUt 
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rir-xt  writin^"^  ffr  tli'"'  |.;i]i!ii'  \\*'Te  cc  ntri])uti()(i^  Ot  i\\o  Si»»N-t:itnr.  Numbers 
^88.  601,  6-2i5,  and  035  (the  last  number)  are  from  his  pen.  He  also  pub- 
li.^hed  many  treatises  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  Of  these,  **  A  DiscoiirM 
on  Secret  Prayer,''  «*  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour  s  Resurrection  Considered," 
•*  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  ftom  Reason,"  and 
•«  Dlsconrses  on  die  Lord^s  Supper,"  and  on  **  Saving  Faith,'*  are  be«t  known. 

«•  In  all  his  writings,  Mr.  Grove,  taking  the  Scripture  solely  for  his  guide, 
cidhered  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries ;  his  mind  was  biased  by  no  sy»> 
^••ms  or  creeds,  and  his  theology,  tlierefore,  was  purely  practical,  and,  as  far 
■IS  the  fallibility  of  men  will  allow  in  judging  of  the  text,  perfectly  conforraa- 
hile  to  the  tenor  of  the  Grospel.*'  *  After  living  a  life  of  great  benevolence  and 
practical  piety,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1738,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
Of  his  age.  The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  draw  a 
Ynie  picture  of  his  own  character,  in  his  directions  for 

THE    TRUE   ART   OF   ENJOYING    LIFE. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  character,  if  I  write  down  a  few 
reflections  on  the  art  of  improving  human  life,  so  as  to  pass  it  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  make  it  yield  the  noblest  pleasures  it  is 
capable  of  aflfording  us.  The  first  rule,  and  in  a  manner  compre- 
hensive of  all  the  rest,  is  always  to  consider  human  life  in  its  con- 
nection, as  a  state  of  trial,  with  an  everlasting  existence.  How 
does  this  single  thought  at  once  raise  and  sink  the  value  of  every 
thing  under  the  sun?  sink  it  as  a  part  of  our  worldly  portion ; 
raise  it  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
great  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
our  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  our  own  ? — In  the  next  place,  we 
are  to  lay  down  this  for  a  certain  maxim,  and  constantly  attend  to 
it,  that  our  happiness  must  arise  from  our  own  temper  and  actions, 
not  immedaitely  from  any  external  circumstances.  These,  at  best, 
are  only  considerable,  as  they  supply  a  larger  field  to  the  exercise 
of  our  virtue,  and  more  leisure  for  the  improvements  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  mind :  whereas,  the  chief  delights  of  a  reasonabln 
being  must  result  from  its  own  operations,  and  reflections  upon 
ihem  as  consonant  to  its  nature,  and  the  order  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
verse. How  do  I  feel  myself  within  ?  Am  I  in  my  natural  state  ? 
Do  I  put  my  faculties  to  their  right  use  ? — To  require  less  from 
others  than  is  commonly  done,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  and  to  be 
more  studious  to  please  them,  not  from  a  meanness  '^f  spirit,  not 
from  artful  views,  but  from  an  unaffected  benevolence,  is  another 
rule  of  greater  importance  than  is  easily  imagined  ;  and  more  ef- 


perrerM  Mlactlon  of  books.    Too  place  btin  In  contact  wtth  the  beat  aodety  tn  every 
ef  hiatory— wtth  the  wlaeat,  the  wtttleat— with  the  Undereat,  and  the  purest  ehamctera  J00 
hananlty.    You  make  blm  a  denizen  of  all  natlooa— a  contemporary  of  all  igaa.  Tbe 
orated  fbr  him.    It  ta  hardly  poMlble  bat  the  chanuAer  abould  take  a  higner  and  bel> 
tnm  the  eonatant  habit  of  aasociatlnf  tn  tboog ht  wUh  a  ohua  of  thokera  *»  aay  the  Imec  of 
of  homaalty.'*    Prom  Mr  John  HerKhel'a  **  Dlaconrae  on  the  Itndy  of  Matui  al 

1  Drake**  Esaayw,  roL  Itt.  p.  tie. 
3tt« 
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fectually  reaches  all  that  is  aimed  at  bv  self-love,  ^  ithout  design* 
ing  it.  To  this  add,  that  though  we  sliould  be  ini])aiiial,  yet  not 
Bevere  in  the  judp:ment  we  pass,  and  the  demands  we  make  upon 
ourselves ;  watchful  against  the  infirmities  and  errors  too  inciaent 
to  human  nature,  but  not  supposing  that  we  shall  be  entirely  fiee 
from  them,  nor  afRicting  ourselves  beyond  measure  to  find  that  we 
are  not.  Such  an  overstrained  severity  breaks  the  force  of  the 
mind,  and  hinders  its  progress  towards  perfection.  In  the  choice 
of  conditions,  or  making  any  steps  in  h'fe,  it  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom 
ta  prefer  reality  to  appearance,  and  to  follow  Providence  as  our 
guide :  to  be  more  indifferent  to  hfe,  and  all  things  in  it,  which 
the  less  we  value  the  more  we  shall  enjoy.  And,  lasiiy,  to  con- 
sider that  the  happiness  of  the  present  state  consists  more  in  re- 
pose than  pleasure ;  and  in  those  pleasures  that  are  pure  and 
cahn  (which  are  likewise  the  most  lasting)  rather  thvtn  in  those 
which  violently  agitate  the  passions.  Happy  are  w€^  when  our 
pleasures  flow  from  the  regularity  of  our  passion^^  and  even 
course  of  piety  and  goodness,  an  humble  confidence  ia  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  from  the  hope  of  immortality  !  Not  to  be  contented 
without  a  perpetual  succession  of  other  pleasures  be;  ides  these,  is 
the  way  never  to  know  contentment. 

ON    NOVELTY. 

One  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty  is,  that  it  annihi- 
lates all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up 
with  envy  to  those  above  thee !  Sounding  titles,  stately  baild* 
ings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they? 
They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor ;  to  him  that  is  accus* 
tomed  to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things;  they  supply 
him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfactions,  than 
the  plain  man  may  have,  whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple,  unencumbered  life.  He  enten 
heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under  our  poor 
sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him; 
he  sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  t 
fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamp! 
of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take 
of  them  ?  Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  h/a 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  strength  of  this 
principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  can 
uf  man  to  introduce  artificial  distinctions. 

To  add  no  more — is  riot  this  fondness  for  novelty,  which  makes 
08  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of 
a  future  state  ?  Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  tht 
unly  world  he  was  made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  in* 
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stance  of  vanity  than  that  to  which  man  is  Hahlo,  to  b^  deludf^d 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness. 
His  pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session, and  fresh  enjoyments  do  lot  rise  fast  enough  to  fiU  up 
half  his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see  persons  sick  of  them- 
selves any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  by  something  that  is 
of  force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought :  when  I  see  them 
harry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  ac^in 
into  the  country,  continually  shifting  postures,  and  placing  life  in 
all  the  difl^rent  lights  they  can  think  of:  "  Surely,"  say  I  to  my- 
self, "  lile  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  pre- 
judiced, who  from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality." 

r,  Ko.  ML 


THOMAS  TICKELL.     1686—1740. 


Tbomas  Ticksll,  the  bosom  friend  of  Addison,  was  bom  in  Bridekirk,  nesi 
Ckrliflle,  in  Cumberland,  in  1680.  At  the  usual  age  he  entered  Oxford  Uni> 
Tenity,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  industry.  He  wai 
early  introduced  to  Addi^n,  and  gained  his  friendship,  which  M'as  never  for 
M  moment  violated.  Addison,  it  is  said,  had  tlic  affection  of  a  fatlicr  for  Tick- 
ell,  who,  in  return,  loved  and  venerated  tliat  great  man  with  a  warmth  of 
which  no  filial  affection  coidd  exceed.  In  consequence  of  this  conneo- 
he  made  several  contributions  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  though  hit 
papers  cannot  all  now  be  identified.  While  negotiations  were  on  foot  that 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,^  he  published  his  poem  entitled  **  The  Proe- 
pect  of  Peace.'*  Tliough  it  has  not  much  merit  as  a  poem,  it  presents  some 
noble  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  of  peace  and  the  duty  of  nations  to  cul« 
tiTale  it  among  each  other,  which,  if  practised,  would  make  the  world  mimh 
better  and  happier.  In  1717,  when  Addison  was  made  secretary  of  state,  ho 
•dTaooed  his  friend  Tickeil  to  tlie  post  of  under-secretary,  a  situation  whicb 
lie  filled  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

The  decease  of  Addison,  1719,  was  severely  felt  and  most  sincerely  la 
mented  by  TickelL  To  the  collected  works  of  his  great  |>atron,  who  had  on 
his  death-bed  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  them,  he  prefixed  an  «  Elegy," 
in  memory  of  their  author,  **  to  whose  beauty  and  pathos,*^  says  Dr.  Drake, 
•  no  language  can  do  justice."  It  is  this,  indeed,  on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
chiefly  rests ;  though  his  verses  on  the  **  Cato**  of  Addison,  and  his  ballad  of 
■  Colin  and  Lucy/'  have  much  merit  His  promotion  and  prosperity  ceased 
with  the  death  of  Addison.  In  1725  he  was  created  secretary  to  tlie  lords 
of  Ireland,  a  situation  of  dignity  and  profit,  and  he  held  It  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1740. 

ON   THB    DEATH   OF    ADDISON.' 

Ilf^  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd, 
^And  Icfl  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid, 

1  Ths  tnatf  of  XJtrada  wh  itcMd  In  Pis. 

I  TMs  WH  ■ddtWMd  to  tte  BmtI  of  Wa  -wick,  AddlMB*i 
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Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 

And  judge,  oh!  judge  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

What  mourner  ever  felt  pt»etif!  fires ! 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires  * 

Grief  unaffected  suiti)  but  ill  with  art, 

Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  hearL 

Can  1  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamp^  die  mansions  of  tlie  dead. 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  tilings, 
rhrough  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kingel 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire; 
Die  pealing  organ,  ami  the  pausing  choir ; 
riie  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid ; 
\nd  tlie  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  ! 
IVhile  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  lliese  tears,  tliou  dear,  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever  !  take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  al)sence  to  bemoan 
And  grave  witli  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  diy  loved  memorial  part. 
May  shame  afflict  tljis  alienated  heart ; 
Of  Uiee  forgetfid,  if  1  form  a  gong, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastiseci  by  thee. 

Of\  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone. 
Sad  luxury  I  to  vulgar  minds  unknown ; 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow  d  mould  Iwlow; 
Proud  names,  who  once  tlie  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  excelld  ; 
Chiefs,  graced  wiUi  scars,  and  pro<ligal  of  blood ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stooil ; 
fust  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven ; 
Ne'er  to  tliese  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  Uieir  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  die  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Jn  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied  mina 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  I 
Or  ciurious  trace  the  long,  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angc  s  gnze  f 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow  i 

In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay 'd  below  ?  { 

Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind,  \ 

A  task  well-suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  t 
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'     Oh  1  if  sometimM  thy  spotless  bnn  descend ; 
To  me,  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend  I 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  di:«tresse8,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  beifoie. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  m% 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  roused  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyeK 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  m/^ight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 

;      I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato'  there ; 

I       If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 

His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove  ; 
*Twa8  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  son|^ 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe  ; 
'     Tliere  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY.    1 602— 1742 


RiciiAmD  Bbhtlst,  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  perhaps  me  ^preniefl 
jsical  scholar  England  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  neaj  Wake> 
Id,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in  1662.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
1  became  chaplain  to  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1692  he  was 
pointed  to  the  lectureship  instituted  by  Buyle,  for  the  defence  of  the  Chris- 
n  religion,  and  he  delivered  a  series  of  very  able  discourses  against  atho> 
1,  which  were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  appearance  was  in  the 
nous  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 
)  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalarus.'  Most  of  the  wits  and 
lolars  of  that  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bentley;  but  he  triamphantiy 
ablished  the  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious.  Though  profesbedly  a 
itroversial  work,  it  embodies  a  mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
itcMrical  facts,  antiquities,  chronology,  and  philology,  such  as,  we  may  salely 
r,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  in  the  same  space;  and  shows  how 
wmghly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Beut> 
'^  possessed.  At  tlie  end  of  the  **  Dissertation  on  Phalarus,"  Bentley  denies 
>  genuineness  of  the  "  Fables"  which  bear  iEsop's  name. 
It  would  be  impossible,  in  tliis  mere  sketch  of  his  life,9  to  enumerate  all  his 
)seq  jent  works.  They  were  mostly  of  a  classical  character,  and  from  the 
$at  learning  and  research  wliich  they  displayed,  established  his  jQpputationi 
t  in  England  only,  but  on  tlie  continent,  as  the  tirst  scholar  of  his  ag&     In 

AddlMU's  tngtdy  of  ••  Cato.** 

■••  this  oontroveny  spokeo  of  on  page  S4t. 

Band    Dr.  Monk's  Life  of  BciiUey,  a  mont  Interesting  as  well  as  leamad  pleoe  of  tiUfnplif  i  tOa^ 

h  kf  muVmr  Colerldtc,  in  hU  **Urt»  of  Distlnfnlshed  Northerns. 
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one  labor,  however,  he  signally  fiiiled :  it  was  in  his  edition  of  the  «  Pamdlse 
Lost"  Assuming  that,  from  the  blindness  of  Milton,  and,  consequently,  from 
the  necessity. of  his  dictating  his  thoughts  to  others,  many  verbal  errors  most 
have  been  made  in  transcribing,  he  undertook  to  make  "  emendations**  with- 
out number,  in  that  immortal  work.  It  proved  a  most  signal  failure,  and 
showed  that,  however  learned  he  was  in  classic  lore,  he  was  destitute  of  true 
(Kietic  taste  and  feeling,  and  could  not  enter  into  the  lofty  conceptions  and 
sublime  flights  of  the  great  English  bard.  One  of  his  "  emendations"  will 
suffice  here.     The  sublime  line, 

"No  light,  but  rather  darkneM  visible,'' 
Bentley  renders, 

**  No  Uffbt,  but  rather  a  transpicuous  gloom ;" 
tlius  verifying  his  favorite  maxim,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  his 
reputation  except  by  himself. 

After  a  life  of  great  literary  labor,  and  enjoying  some  of  the  highest  honors 
in  the  church,  this  distinguished  scholar  died  on  tlie  14tli  of  July,  1742. 

AUTHORITY    OF    REASON    IN    RELIGION. 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and  as  truly  as  [the 
deists^  themselves  are,  for  the  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
VLB  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  rea- 
aon,  like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  ilself  deceived,  nor  ever  de- 
ceives any  man.  Even  revelation  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling 
to  aseribe  its  own  first  credit  and  fundamental  authority  to  the  test 
and  testimony  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  dis- 
tinfi^ish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals  ;  revelation 
truly  divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm  :  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  far  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials 
of  reason,  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it ;  is  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  it ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  de- 
scription, "pure  and  undefiled"  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
reason  alone,  under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  we 
ourselves  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we 
departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that  we  knew,  too,  where 
to  stop;  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor 
sliding  into  the  indiflerency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body  is  in  many  places 
at  once ;  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread  ;  such  tilings,  though  they 
be  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibility,  we 
have  still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  contrary  to 
commod  sense  and  our  natural  faculties ;  as  subverting  the  foun- 
dations of  all  fdith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all 
ihe  principle^  of  civil  life. 

So  far  are  wo  from  contending  with  our  adversaries  about  the 
dij^nity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then  we  differ  with  them 
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Kt  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  its  province.  For  the 
Is  there  BitSpf  and  set  bounds  to  their  fajth,  where  reason,  theif 
r  guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along  beforc> 
n.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  Moses  was  shown  by  divine 
rer  a  true  sight  of  the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  not 
s  over  to  it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
le  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things,  and  be  fully 
vinced  of  the  reality  of  them  ;  though  itself  cannot  pass  on,  not 
'el  those  re^ons ;  cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
advance  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly 
ide  difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  what  u 
erior  to  it  and  out  of  its  reach. 


l^TLLIAM  SOMERVILLP:.     1692—1742. 

^Bit  ardent  lover  and  eulogist  of  field-cportii,  wa»  born  in  1692,  and  wa» 
rated  at  Oxford.  After  Ipavini^  the  university,  he  settled  upon  his  patri- 
3ial  estate  in  ^^  arwickshire.  and  occupied  his  time  partly  with  the  duties 
I  justice  of  the  peace,  partly  with  the,  active  pleasures  of  the  sportsman, 

partly  with  the  cultivation  of  hiH  poetical  talon tj<.     Hospitahle.  convivial, 

careless  of  economy,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part 
lis  life,  according  to  the  account  of  his  friend  Shen><tone,  the  poet,  *•  drank 
iself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind." 
]a,moat  lamentably, was  his  misery  completed,  and  hitt  end  accelerated; 

he  died  in  1742,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
lomerrille  is  best  known  by  his  poem,' entitled  the  "  Chase,"  which  still 

considerable  popularity.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  tolerably  harmoni- 
,  and  his  descriptions,  always  accurate,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge 
lis  aabject,  are  frequently  vivid  and  beautiful.  He  has  also  written  an- 
sr  rural  poem,  called  '<  Field-Sports,*'  which  describes  the  amusement  of 
rking ;  "  Hobinol,  or  Rural  Games,*'  a  mock  heroic ;  and  many  pieces  of 
liaeellaneoas  character.  Of  the  latter,  the  lines  to  Addison  sho#  much 
d  feeling,  and  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  that  great  and  good  man 

BEGINNING    OF    A   FOX-HUNT. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  peep, 
Or  stars  retire  from  the  first  blush  of  day, 
With  thy  far-echoing  voice  alarm  thy  pack, 
And  rouse  thy  lK>ld  compeers.     Then  to  the  copse 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly  furze, 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-color'd  hounds, 
In  all  tlieir  beauty's  pride.     See  1  how  they  ninge 
Dispersed,  how  busily  tliis  way,  and  that. 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
Each  likely  haunt     Hark !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swoll'd  with  every  moutiL 
As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  yoice. 
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Press  to  their  standard,  hither  all  repair, 
And  hurry  through  the  woods ;  with  liasy  step 
Rustling,  and  full  of  hope ;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,  they  strive ;  while  from  his  kennel  sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.     See !  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump  with  meals 
Purloin'd.     So  tlirive  the  wicked  here  below. 
Though  high  his  brush  he  bear,  though  tipt  with  white 
It  gayly  shine ;  yet  ere  the  sun  declined 
Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pamper'd  rogue 
Shall  rue  his  fate  reversed ;  and  at  his  heels 
Behold  the  just  avenger,  swiA  to  seize 
His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  liis  blood. 

And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries,  the  doors  are  barr'd 
Impregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe ; 
He  pants  for  purer  air.     Hark  I  what  loud  shouts 
Re-echo  tlirough  tlie  groves  I  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight     Each  straggling  bound 
Strains  o'er  Uie  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack. 
Tis  triumph  all  and  joy.    Now,  my  brave  youdis, 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed ; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  spur ; 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Your  fears.     Far  o'er  tl»e  rocky  hills  we  range, 
And  dangerous  our  course :  but  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  tlie  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.     The  craggy  steep, 
Where  die  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care, 
And  cUngs  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain : 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  pounce  his  prey,     llien  up  the  opponent  hill, 
By  the  swif\  motion  slung,  we  mount  aloft : 
So  ships  in  winter-seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  tlie  storm. 

LINES    ADDRESSED   TO   ADDISON. 

Great  bard !  how  shall  my  worthless  Muse  aspire 
To  reach  your  praise,  without  your  sacred  fire  I 
When  panting  virtue  her  last  efforts  made. 
You  brought  your  Clio'  to  the  virgin's  aid ; 
Presumptuous  Folly  blush'd,  and  Vice  withdrew 
To  vengeance  yielding  her  abandon^  crew. 
*Ti8  true,  confederate  wits  their  forces  join ; 
Parnassus  labors  in  the  work  divine : 
Yet  tliese  we  read  with  too  impatient  eyes, 
And  hunt  for  you  through  every  dark  disguise ; 
In  vain  your  modesty  that  name  conceals. 
Which  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals ; 
With  lik9  success  bright  Beauty's  Goddess  tries 
To  veil  immortal  charms  from  mortal  eyes ; 

I  AOadHif  ttt  th«  tnlUato,  e  ft  i  Of  wttli  wMch  AHdtson  s%iied  aD  tate  pavan  Ih  Im 
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Her  graoefiil  portf  and  her  celestial  mien, 

To  her  brave  son  betray  the  Cyprian  queen , 

Odors  divine  perfume  her  rosy  breast, 

She  glides  along  the  plain  in  majesty  confessed. 

Hard  was  the  task,  and  worthy  your  great  mind. 

To  please  at  once,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

Tet,  when  you  write,  Truth  charms  with  such  addretik 

Pleads  Virtue's  cause  with  such  becoming  grace, 

His  own  fond  heart  the  guilty  wretch  betrays, 

He  yields  delighted,  and  convinced  obeys : 

Tou  touch  our  follies  with  so  nice  a  skill, 

Nature  and  habit  prompt  in  vain  to  ilL 

Nor  can  it  lessen  the  Spectator's  praise. 

That  from  yom  friendly  hand  he  wears  the  bays; 

His  great  design  all  ages  shall  commend. 

But  more  his  happy  choice  in  such  a  friend. 

So  the  fair  queen  of  night  the  world  relieves, 

Nor  at  the  sun's  superior  honor  grieves, 

Proud  to  reflect  the  glories  she  receives. 

Contending  nations  ancient  Homer  claim, 
And  Mantua  glories  in  her  Maro's  name ; 
Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  yield  to  none, 
Arderma's  groves  shall  boast  an  Addison. 
Ye  sylvan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  gods. 
That  guard  these  peaceful  shades  and  blest  A6odea, 
For  your  new  guest  your  choicest  gifls  prepare, 
Exceed  his  wishes,  and  prevent  his  prayer ; 
Grant  him,  propitious,  freedom,  health,  and  peace, 
And  as  his  virtues,  let  his  stores  increase. 
His  lavish  hand  no  deity  shall  mourn. 
The  pious  bard  shall  make  a  just  return ; 
In  lasting  verse  eternal  altars  raise, 
And  over-pay  your  bounty  with  his  praise. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT.     1667—1 74ft. 

le  varied  Ufe  of  this  eccentric  divine,  so  numerous  aud  able  havo  been 
ills,  that  had  we  room  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it  at  lengdi, 
1  be  quite  an  unnecessary  work.  We  will  therefore  give  but  a  mere 
^  it,  referring  the  reader  for  more  full  biographies  to  the  works  men- 
jelow.' 

ras  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin  Univernty. 
age  of  twenty-one  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
vhose  roof,  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  he  resided  as  an  amanuensis  and 
anion  until  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1698.  Here  he  wrote  his  cele- 
treatise,  entitled  **  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  against  Bcntley ;  and  while 
**■  took  orders  in  the  church."    Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  he  wn»  in- 

esworth,  Slierktan,  and  Nichols  haYe  an  preflxad  a  lift  of  Swift  to  thdr  edition  oi  Mi 
Sot  tba  bert  edition  la  that  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  wtth  lift,  It  Tola,  tvo,  of  which  a  aaooed 
«  teen  pabUahed.  Baadalao.aIUl»or  tne  aaaaeb  In  the  SdTaLoT  •^Drakafa  Baaayi^  ■»> 
>D*a  Uvea,**  and  a  very  able  artkde  la  the  ITtli  ▼•!.  of  the  Bdlaheiili 
2  £  37  . 
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ntad  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  Ireland,  and  af^er  many  disapprnntmenti  ha 
obtained  the  living  of  Laracor,'  whei%,  ia  1704,  he  published,  anonymoualy, 
that  remarkable  work,  **  The  Tale  of  a  Tub."    It  was  designed  as  a  biuletque 
and  satire  upon  the  disputes  among  the  Papists,  Episcopalians,  .and  Presbjrte* 
rians,  and  for  keenness  and  humor  it  has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled.    In 
1713  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  in  Dublin;  bat  the 
return  of  the  Whig  party  into  power,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment     For  some  years  after,  he 
was  employed  almost  entirely  in  political  and  occasional  writing8,  ^H  of  virs* 
fence  and  bitterness  against  many  of  tlie  men  and  things  of  his  age,  and 
which  are  now  but  little  read.     In  1724  he  became  almost  an  olgect  o[id6k 
try  to  the  Irish  by  publishing  a  series  of  letters  under  the  feigned  name  d 
M.  B.  Drapier,  against  one  William  Wood.   This  Wood  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  coining  half-pence  for  the  use  of  Ireland,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
jSl 80,000,  and  Swift,  in  his  "  Drapier's  Letters,"  expoc«d  the  fraud,  and  tb* 
ruinous  consequences  to  tlie  nation,  with  such  power  of  reason,  and  sarcasnii 
and  invective,  that  the  patent  was  annulled,  and  the  half-pence  withdrawp 
by  the  government.     The  following  short  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  tU 
style  and  humor  of  these  «  Letters :" — 

wood's  half-pence. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  as  I  have  nndeitakeo 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen  :  but  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.  All  the  assistance  I  had 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endeavoring  to  make  them  of  a 
piece  with  my  own  productions ;  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armor  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  ("Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And 
I  may  say  for  Wood  s  honor,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resem- 
bles Goliath  in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose :  for  Goliath  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and 
he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  the  weight  of  the  coat 
was  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass  ;  atid  he  had  greaves  ^  brass 
upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  In 
snort  he  was,  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God, — Goliath's  conditions  of  combat  wcie 
likewise  the  same  with  these  of  Wood  :  if  he  prevail  against  ub, 
then  shall  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  prevHil 
over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  condition ;  he  shab 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine ;  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  any  honest  man's  shop. 

1  In  Uie  county  of  MeaUi,  noith-we«t  of  Dublin.  While  berc.  he  aypolnted  tbr  raadfi^  of  pnfM* 
•very  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Upon  Uie  Ant  Wednesday,  after  the  beU  tad  oaaaed  rfngtav  kr  mm 
time,  Andlnf  that  the  coniriTgatlon  conMlsted  only  of  htmtelf  and  hto  drrk,  lUtgcr,  ta  hflpa: 
**  nearly  beloved  Bogcr.  the  Scripture  movcth  you  ind  me  In  randry  plaoea»**  tn^  «y  tli»  !•» 

•rod  resnlMty  throvgh  the  whole 
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!6  appeared  the  mo«t  [^rfect  of  U<e  lar^rei  JorupositionB  orSwi\  and 
rhich  he  will  probably  be  longestt  remembered— *' Gulliver'i  Ta  reli.'* 
oduction  entirely  unique  in  English  literature.  Its  main  desfgn  ia, 
e  form  of  fictitious  travels,  to  satirize  mankind  and^e  institutioDS  of 
countries ;  but  the  scenes  and  nations  which  it  describes  are  so  won- 
id  amusing,  that  the  lxx>k  is  as  great  a  favorite  with  children  as  with 
isanthropic  spirits  who  deiight  in  contemplating  tlie  imperfec*tions  of 
latore.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  published  another  burlesque 
icial  world,  entitled  **  Polite  Conversation,''  being  an  almost  exact  re- 
don  of  the  unpremeditated  talk  of  ordinary  persons.  A  still  more 
I  and  satirical  work  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  **  Di> 
to  Servants.'*  His  most  important  political  tracts  were,  ^  The  Ck>nduct 
Hies,"  •'The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  »  A  History  of  the  Four 
rs  of  Queen  AnneV* 

(6  Swift  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  giddiness,  while  writing  • 
poem  called  the  <* Legion  Club,"  which  he  ncv^r  finished.  From  that 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till,  in  1741,  his  friends  found  •  t  passions  ao 
od  ungovernable,  bis  memory  so  decayed,  and  his  reason  so  depraved, 
were  obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him.  In  1742,  after  a  week 
cribable  bodily  suffering,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiocy,  in 
B  continued  till  the  19Ui  of  October,  1745,  when  he  gently  breathed 

irriter,  the  prose  works  of  Swift  are  among  the  best  specimens  we 
>f  a  thorough  English  style.  "He  knew,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "beyond 
ny  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language; 
efbre,  to  such  as  wiish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of 
useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace 
igiiage.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  him  despise  any  em- 
snt  of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentimt  ots 
in,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
d  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  are  pleas^ed  or  not.  His  sentences 
(lonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough  as  to  sense,  but  with- 
^ard  to  smoothness  of  sound ;  oftRU  without  much  regard  to  com- 
or  elegance."  The  following  selections  are  given  as  specimens  of 
ttyle:— 

COUNTRY    HOSPITALITY. 

B  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  call  les  peiitea 
y  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us  distinguished  by  the 
f  g<)od  manners  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the 
notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
nest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in 
oimerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little  undersUmdings, 
some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering 
Lousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behavior ;  and  in 
iinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiari- 

one  observes  among  them  where  intemperance  has  quitt 
vay  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
der,  that  for  want  of  common  discretion,  the  very  end  o^ 
teding  is  wholly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 

is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  ui,  in  de- 
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barring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  de 
sires  and  inclinations. 

This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  countr}%  as  I  found  to  my  vexa« 
tion  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbor  about 
two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  toon  as  I  entered  the  parlor,  the? 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and 
kept  me  there  by  force  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy 
came  in  a  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  o]y 
posed,  urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a 
key  into  her  hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-dass 
half  full  of  aqua  mirabilis  and  sirup  of  gillyflowers.  I  tool  a? 
much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  off; 
for  she  was  sure  it 'would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  coW 
air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away  my 
stomach.  When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  bfe 
was  worth,  and  sat  me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Although 
my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff,"  says  the  lady,  "  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me ;"  and 
so  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate 
during  the  whole  meal :  as  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the 
master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not 
stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going, 
they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was.  What  would  I  have  for 
supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  head.  After  three  hours,  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  "That  this  was  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved  ;  and  that 
they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  leAme 
to  her  husband ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  akme. 
As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backwird 
and  forward  every  moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in»  or 
went  out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  man- 
ners, I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  "your  humble  ser- 
vant, pretty  miss."  Exactly  at  feight,  the  mother  came  up,  and 
discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  fkroff. 
It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled 
in  pro])ortion     I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repQie»iDd 
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was  conducted  to  my  chamber  by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the 
whole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  somethin|^ 
before  I  went  to  bed  ;  and,  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  fftingo,  as  they  call  it,  for  fear  I  shou'd  wake  and  be  thirsty  in 
the  night. 

I  was  forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the 
dark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  dis- 
turb me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved 
to  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away;  and,  after  sitting  down 
to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat's  tongues,  veni- 
son pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  family.  But  the  gen- 
tleman would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short 
cut  through  his  own  c^round,  which  he  told  me  would  save  half  a 
mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck  by  jeapinff  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  tne  dirt,  when  my  horse, 
having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an 
hour  to  recover  him  again. 

THE   SPIDER    AND   THE    BEE.^ 

Upon  the  highest  comer  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the  destruction 
of  infinite  numbers  of  flies,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  the  cave  of  some 
giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were  guarde'd  with  turnpikes 
and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modern  way  of  fortification.  After  you 
had  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you 
mi^ht  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which 
had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon 
aU  occasions  of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some 
time  dwell  in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  below  : 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wander- 
ing bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  dis- 
covered itself,  and  in  he  went ;  where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at 
lost  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spi- 
der's citadel ;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider  within,  feeling  the 
rerrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that  nature  was  approaching 
lo  her  final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  le- 
gions, was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects '  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.     However, 

1  Tbta  f>  tekea  from  •*The  Battle  of  the  Books,**  and  ^lad  reference  to  the  great  oontwt  thui 
gBttm  •»  belwaea  the  advocates  of  ancient  and  modem  learnlnf.  The  Bee  represents  the  anrtaots j 
ll»  Bfiitir  tbe  moderns. 

S  BjilirtiN  IB  tkt  Bebrew,  slfslflea  leni  of  flies.  • 
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he  at  length  valiantly  resolved  to  issue  forth  aiid  meet  bis  fiite. 
Meanwhile  the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and,  posted 
securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  his  wings, 
and  disengaging  them  from  the  rugged  remnants  of  the  cobweb. 
By  this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  was  very 
near  at  his  wits'  end  ;  he  stormed  and  swore  like  a  madman,  and 
swelled  till  he  was  ready  to  burst.  At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  (for  they 
knew  each  other  by  sight,)  "  A  plague  split  you,"  said  he,  **  for  a 
giddy  puppy ;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  that  have  made  this 
litter  here  ?  could  you  not  look  before  you  ?  do  you  think  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  ?" — "Good 
words,  friend,"  said  the  bee,  (having  now  pruned  himself,  and 
being  disposed  to  be  droll :)  "  I'll  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to 
come  near  your  kennel  no  more ;  I  was  never  in  such  a  con- 
founded pickle  since  I  was  born." — ^"  Sirrah,"  replied  the  spider, 
**  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach  you  better 
manners." — "  I  pray  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  *'  or  youM 
spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  may  stand  in  need 
of  it  ail,  toward  the  repair  of  your  house." — "  Rogue,  rogue,"  re- 
phed  the  spider,  "  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to 
a  person  whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  betters." 
— "  By  my  troth,"  said  the  bee,  **  the  comparison  will  amount  to  a 
very  good  jest ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so  hopeful  a  dis- 
pute." At  this,  the  spider,  having  swelled  himself  into  the  size 
and  posture  of  a  disputant,  began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit 
of  controversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry; 
to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  answers 
or  objections  of  his  opposite  ;  and  fully  predetermined  in  his  mind 
against  all  conviction. 

"Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  "by  the  comparison  with 
such  k  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house  or 
home,  without  stock  or  inheritance  ?  born  to  no  possession  of  your 
own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  livelihood  is  a 
universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter  over  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily  as  a 
violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  native 
fitock  within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show  my  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematics)  is  all  built  with  my  own  hands,  and 
the  materials  extracted  altogether  out  of  my  own  pei-son." 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  "  to  hear  you  grant  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my  voice ;  for  then, 
it  seemS;  I  am  obliged  to  Heaven  alone  for  my  flights  and  my 
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music ;  and  Providence  would  never  have  bestiweu  on  mo  two 
such  gifts*  without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  visitt 
indeed,  all  the  fiowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and  garden ;  but 
whatever  I  collect  thence,  enriches  n)yself,  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and  3'our 
skill  in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say : 
in  that  building  of  yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been 
labor  and  method  enough  ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both, 
it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and  matter,  as 
well  as  method  and  art.  You  boast,  indeed,  of  being  obliged  to 
no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  your- 
self; that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  hquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful  store  of  dirt  and 
poison  in  your  breast;  and,  though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or 
disparage  your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
what obliged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance. 
Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep- 
ings exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  all  to  this :  whether  is  the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that 
which,  by  a  lazy  conten>plation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  over- 
weening pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into 
excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all  but  flybane  and  a 
cobweb ;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax  ?" 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  papers  of  Swift  is  entitled  "  Predictions  for 
the  year  1708 ;  wherein  tlie  month,  and  day  of  the  month  are  set  down,  the 
persons  named,  and  the  great  actions  and  events  of  next  year  particularly  re- 
lated, as  they  will  come  to  pass.  Written  to  prevent  the  people  of  England 
firom  being  further  imposed  on  by  vulgar  almanac-makers.  By  Isaac  Bick- 
SKSTArr,  Esq."  The  chief  object  of  this  was  to  hold  up  to  deserved  ridi- 
cule one  John  Partridge,  a  very  celebrated  almanac-maker  of  those  times, 
who  pretended  to  predict  the  events  of  each  ensuing  year ;  and  it  is  astonish* 
ing  what  confidence  the  public  placed  in  his  prognostications.  The  pre<lio» 
tion  of  » Isaac  Bickerstatf,"  relative  to  the  great  astrologer,  is  as  follows:— 

partridge's  death  foretold. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show 
how  ignorant  those  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their 
own  concerns :  it  relates  to  Partridge  the  almanac-maker ;  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  he 
will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next,  about  eleven  at 
night,  of  a  raging  fever  ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  il, 
and  settle  his  affairs  in  time. 

This  was  followed  up  by  <*  An  Answer  to  Bickerstafif,"  and  smother  ^ua. 
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/hlet  called  «Tlie  Accoml)li^llrr.ent  of  the  Fii.-t  of  Mi.  Bi.  kn-tatf  *;   Vrf  'i.- 
>ns,  being  an  Account  of  tlie  Leath  of  Mr.  PartridKe,  the  Alnjanar-maker, 
ipon  the  20th  instant,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honor,"  both  written  by 
>wiA,  with  his  usual  exquisite  humor.    The  following  is  the  latter  piece  >~ 

partridge's  death  realized. 

My  Lord, — In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  for  some  days  past  inquired 
coDStantly  after  Partridge  the  almanac-maker,  of  wKom  it  was  fore- 
told in  Air.  BickerstafTs  predictions,  published  about  a  month  ago, 
that  he  should  die  the  29th  instant  about  eleven  at  night,  oi  a 
raging  fever.  I  had  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was 
employed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  present 
me  with  his  almanac,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
ifome  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.  1  saw  him  accidentally  once  or 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I  hear  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  apprehend  him  in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days 
ago  he  grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus'  were  sent 
for  to  visit,  and  to  prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  health; 
and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the  pftcrnoon,  word  w^as  brought  me, 
that  he  was  past  hopes:  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to 
go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  con)miseration,  and,  I  confess,  jmrtly 
out  of  curiosity.  He  knew  me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at 
my  condescension,  and  made  me  conipiiments  upon  it,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people  about  him  said,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  delirious ;  but  when  1  saw  him,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong  and 
hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  constraint.  After  I 
had  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  in  those  nielancholy  cir- 
cumstances, and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
(  desired  him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuously*  whether  the  pre- 
dictions Mr.  Bickerstaff  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  afl^ected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.  He  con- 
fessed, he  had  often  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  ap- 
prehension, till  about  a  fortnight  before ;  since  which  time  it  had 
the  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did 
verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  present  distemper: 
for.  said  he,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  hare  very 
good  rea-'ons  that  Mr.  Bickerstafl^  spoke  altogether  by  guess,  and 
Knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself.  I 
told  him  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and  I  would  be  glad  he  were 
in  a  stai«*  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be 

t  Two  Runout  quacks  of  that  day. 
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convinced  of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  ignorance.  He  re})liefl,  I  am  a 
poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are 
deceits,  for  this  matiifest  reason,  because  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but 
the  pooF  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the 
word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  or  read.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  not  calculated  his 
own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  BickerstaflPs  predic- 
tion ?  At  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  said.  Oh  !  sir,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  By  what  1  can  gather  from  you, 
said  I,  the  observations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  al- 
manacs, were  mere  impositions  on  the  people.  He  replied.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have 
a  common  form  for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather, 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  pnnter,  who  takes 
it  out  of  any  old  almanac,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own 
invention  to  make  my  almanac  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
DO  other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood ;  and  (added  he,  sighing)  I  wish  I  may  not  have  done 
more  mischief  by  my  physic  than  my  astrology ;  though  1  had 
some  good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own  composi- 
tions were  such,  as  I  thought,  could  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which  now  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  ;  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  your  lordship.  1  shall 
3nly  add  one  circumstance,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  him- 
self a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
^uide.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  my  leave,  being 
ilmost  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  could 
not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  coffee-house 
bard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  orders  to  come  im- 
mediately, and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when  Par- 
:ridge  should  expire,  which  was  not  above  two  hours  after ;  when, 
looking  upon  my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  af\er 
jeven  :  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  was  mistaken  al- 
most four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he 
was  exact  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been  the  cause  of 
;his  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  very  rea- 
jouably  disputed.  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  matter  is 
}dd  enough,  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  account  for  it  by 
:hance,  or  the  effect  of  imagination :  for  my  own  part,  though  I 
[)elieve  no  man  hath  less  faith  in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait 
nrith  some  impatience,  and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  ful* 
Uling  of  Mr.  Bickerstafl^s  second  prediction,  that  tiie  Cardinal  de 
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Noailles  is  to  die  upon  ihe  fourth  of  April,  and  if  that  should  be 
verified  as  exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  should 
be  wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  infallibly  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  rest. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  what  a  Inrjre  number  of  persons  at  the  time  actually 
believed  tlie  accomplishment  had  taken  place  in  all  respects  accortling  to  the 
relation.  Tlie  wits  of  tlie  time,  too,  among  whom  were  Steele  and.  Addison, 
supported  SwiA,  and  uniformly  affirmed  tliat  Partridge  had  died  on  tlie  day 
and  hour  predicted.  The  distress  and  vexation  of  Partridge  himself  were 
beyond  all  measure  ridiculous,  and  he  absolutely  had  the  folly  to  insert  the 
following  advertisement  at  the  close  of  his  next  year's  almanac:^ — 

«  Whereas  it  hns  been  industriously  given  out  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  and 
others,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  year's  almanac,  that  John  Partridge  is  dead: 
this  may  inform  all  his  loving  countrymen,  that  ho  is  still  living,  in  healtli; 
and  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it  otherwise."  ^ 

The  most  interesting  account,  however,  of  the  singidarly  comic  consequences 
of  this  prediction  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rov.  Dr.  Y  aid  en,  Mr.  Partridge's  neigh- 
bor, of  whom,  as  connected  with  this  humorous  affair,  I  will  give  a  short  ao 
oount,  succeeding  Swif\,  tliough  it  be  not  in  exact  chronological  order. 

Though  Swif\  wrote  much  that  ranks  under  poetry,  yet  he  had  none  of  the 
oharacterisdcs  of  a  true  i>oet — nothing  of  the  sublime  or  the  tender ;  nothir\g; 
in  short,  that  reaches  or  affects  tlie  heart  *"  It  could  scarcely  be  expected," 
nys  a  critic,  **  that  an  irreligious  divine,  a  heaniess  politician,  and  a  selfish 
lover,  could  possess  the  elements  of  true  poetry ;  aud,  therefore,  SwiA  may  be 
considered  rather  as  a  rhymer  than  a  ix)et"  This  is  true ;  as  he  himself  sayi 
in  the  "  Verses  on  his  own  Death :" 

**The  Dean  waa  flunoos  In  hit  time. 
And  bad  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme  ** 

This  "  knack"  he  had  in  a  very  eminent  degree — tlie  «  knack"  of  writing 
9usy,  natural  rhymes— of  using  just  the  very  words  in  verse  diat  any  one 
w«Add  select  as  tlie  best  in  prose.  In  proof  of  which,  take  the  following 
joi.^n: — 

BAUCIS    AND    PHILKMON. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  of\en  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happen 'd  on  a  winter  night, 
As  authors  of  the  legend  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Di!*guised  in  tntter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent : 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain 
They  beggd  from  door  to  <loor  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  |)ity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  woithl  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woful  state, 
Treated  at  this  imgodly  rate, 

1  Dnke**  Xaaaxa,  roL  L  p.  M. 
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Having  through  all  the  village  paas'd, 

To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last ! 

Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman, 

Call'd  in  tlie  neighborhood  Philemon;  • 

Who  kindly  did  tliese  .saints  invite 

In  Ills  poor  hilt  to  pa:js  the  night ; 

And  then  tlie  hospitable  sire 

Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  tlie  fire ; 

Wtiile  he  from  out  the  cliimney  took 

A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 

And  freely  from  the  fattest  sido 

Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  frie<l ; 

Then  stcpp'd  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 

Fiird  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 

And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  roimd ; 

Yet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  found 

*Twa8  still  replenished  to  the  top, 

As  if  they  ne'er  had  touch 'd  a  drop. 

The  good  old  couple  were  amazed, 

And  often  on  each  otlier  gazed ; 

For  both  were  frighten'd  to  the  heart, 

And  just  began  to  cry, — What  ar'tl 

Then  softly  turn'd  aside  to  view 

Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 

The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on't, 

Told  them  tlieir  calling  and  their  errand: 

Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid, 

We  arc  but  saints,  tlie  hermits  said ; 

No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 

But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  Ixxjrs, 

Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground, 

They  and  tlieir  houses  shall  be  drown'd ; 

Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 

And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 
Tlie  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after.  / 

Tlie  chimney  widen'd,  and  grew  higher  j 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist, 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain ;  for  a  superior  force, 
Aj)plied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course: 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
'Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  Jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels,. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  tlie  wonder  more. 
The  nutnber  made  tha  motion  slower ; 
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The  flier,  though  't  had  leaden  feet, 

Tum'd  round  so  quick,  ycni  scarce  could  see  H ; 

But,  slacken 'd  by  some  secret  power, 

Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 

The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 

Had  Clever  leA  each  otlier's  side  : 

The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 

The  jack  would  not  be  leA  alone ; 

But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd. 

Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 

And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 

By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 

Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  burn 

That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning-chair  began  to  crawl. 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  MoU, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe.' 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these  ^ 

Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees. 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  hos; 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Return'd  them  thanks  in  homely  stylo : 
Then  said,  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine ; 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  panon,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels ; 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 

About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ;  * 

His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
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But,  being  old,  continued  just 
As  tliread-lmre,  and  as  full  of  dust 
His  talk  was  now  oCtithe$  and  due$: 
He  smoked  bis  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 
Knew  bow  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart ; 
Against  diuentert  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divint; 
Found  bis  head  fill'd  with  many  a  system : 
But  classic  authors, — ^he  ne'er  miss'd  'em. 

Thus  having  furbish'd  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  Ikrce  on. 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged* with  colbertten; 
Her  petticoat,  transform'd  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down : 
Twas  Madam^  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  tliis  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o*er  old  stories  past, 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  the  churchyard,  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out, 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout ! 
Sprout  1  quoth  the  man;  what's  this  you  tell  m! 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous ! 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too— 
Nay,— now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root 

Description  would  but  tire  my  muse  j 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  ycwt. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  green 
Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen ; 
He'll  talk  of  tliem  from  noon  till  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight: 
On  Sundays,  after  evening-prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  tliere ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew, 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon,  grew ; 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  barn,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved. 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stontad ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 
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THOMAS  YALDEN.     1G7 1—1736. 

TuoxAS  Yaldejc  was  born  in  the  city  ofKxptiT,  in  1671,  and  in  1090  iras 
admitted  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  t'rst  public  appearnncc  a^  a  poot 
was  in  an  "Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  published  in  l693,  which  was  M- 
lowed  by  several  other  poems.  Having  entered  the  ministry,  he  succeeded  Al- 
terbury,  in  1698,  as  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  an<i  in  1707  re<;eived  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Having  received  various  preferments  in  the 
church,  he  died  July  16,  1736;  having  to  tlie  end  of  his  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks,  **  retained  the  friendship  and  frequented  the  conversauon  of  a  very 
numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintances.*' 

Yalden's  poetry  may  be  found  in  tlie  collections  of  Johnson  and  Clialmers, 
but  it  has  very  little  meri*.  As  a  prose  writer,  however,  he  has  great  humor, 
being  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  « 'Squire  Bickerstaflf  detected  ;  or  the 
A.8trological  Impostor  convicted,  by  John  Partridge,  Student  in  Physic  and 
Astrology,"  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application,  and  which  that  pc^ 
■on  is  said  to  have  printed  and  published  without  perceiving  the  joke. 

JOHN    partridge's   DEFENCE. 

It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united  nations,  it  is 
very  hard,  that  a  Briton  born,  a  protestant  astrologer,  a  man  of 
revolution  principles,  an  assertorof  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a  Frencnman,  a 
papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender  to  science,  that  would  blast  my 
reputation,  most  inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double  capacity,  I  daily 
offer  the  public. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707,  when  an  impu- 
dent pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  intituled.  Predictions,  etc.,  by 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  Amongst  the  many  arrogant  assertions 
laid  down  by  that  lying  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself,  among  many  other 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons  that  were  to  die  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  ensuing  year;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month,  day, 
and  hour  of  our  deaths.  This,  I  think,  is  sporting  with  great  men, 
and  public  spirits,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  reproach  of 
power ;  and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must  make  diver- 
sion for  the  vulgar why  then  farewell,  say  I,  to  all  govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  I 
am  alive  to  confront  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and 
resentment :  and  I  shall  here  present  the  public  with  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard  usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practices  of  this 
pretended  astrologer. 

The  28th  of  March,  a.  d.  1708,  being  the  ni|fht  this  sham- 
prophet  had  so  impudently  fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little 
impression  on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  familyi 
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T  my  wife,  with  a  concern  more  than  usual,  prevailed  on  me  to 
ke  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight 
id  nine,  to  go  to  bed.  The  maid,  as  she  was  warming  my  bed, 
ith  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window, 
id  asks  of  one  passing  the  street,  whom  the  bell  tolled  for  ?  Dr. 
artridge,  says  he,  the  famous  almanac-maker,  who  died  suddenly 
its  evening:  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  told  him,  he  lied  like  a 
iscal;  the  other  very  sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  in- 
inned  him,  and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon  a 
ranger.  Sne  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as  they  passed,  and 
yery  one  was  in  the  same  tone.  Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are 
ccomplices  to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  Bicker- 
Aff  might  be  sauntering  thereabouts ;  because  I  will  assert  no- 
ling  here  but  what  I  dare  attest,  for  plain  matter  of  fact.  My 
rife,  at  this,  fell  into  a  violent  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a 
ttle  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.  In  the  mean 
me  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds 
sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  inquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Par- 
idge's  ?  She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient  that  came 
I  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.  As 
ron  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
)  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in 
is  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
oom.  "Pravj  sir,"  says  I,  "not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
usiness  with  me  ?*'  "  Only,  sir,"  replies  he,  »*  order  the  girl  to 
ring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one."  "  Sir," 
ays  I,  **  my  name  is  Partridge."  "  Oh  !  the  doctor's  brother,  be- 
ike,"  cries  he;  "the  stair-cuse,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apart- 
lents  hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip 
f  bays  round  the  other  roon)s.  The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich, 
le  had  great  dealinjrs  in  his  way  for  many  years :  if  he  had  no 
imily-coat,  ymi  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company: 
hey  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  wita 
escended  from  the  blood-royal."  With  that  I  assumed  a  greater 
ir  of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he 
ame  there  ?  "  Wh}',  1  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
nkers,"  says  he,  "  and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gen- 
leman,  who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed  :  and  our 
asc^lly  porter,  1  believe,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth 
nd  sctinces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  l)een  tack- 
ng  up  by  this  time."  "Sir,"  says  I,  "  pray  be  advised  by  a 
riend,  and  make  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  1 
ear  my  wife's  voice,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable,) 
od  in  ilmt  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  pfood  cudgel,  which  som»f 
Mdy  lias  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  hands,  and  she  know 
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the  business  3^u  come  about,  without  consuhing  the  starsy  I  cu 
assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detriment  oC 
your  person."  **  Sir,"  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  **  i 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disorders  you  a 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  necessary  materials."  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  Bickerstaff;  noi 
do  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  ^squire  has  been  playing  my 
executor  before  his  time ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  and  he 
that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and  prepared  for  bed, 
in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after  so  many  ruffling  adventures;  just 
as  I  was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  as 
hard  as  he  can  knock  ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  ?  "  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,"  replies  he,  "and  come 
to  know  whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain 
or  bricked?"  "Why,  sirrah,"  says  1,  "you  know  me  well 
enough ;  you  know  I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  me 
after  this  manner?"  "  Alack -a-day,  sir,"  replies  the  fellow, 
**  why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  you  are  dead ; 
why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner,  is  but  fitting  screws  to  your 
comn,  he  will  be  here  wit|i  it  in  an  instant;  he  was  afraid  you 
would  have  wanted  it  before  this  time."  "  Sirrah,  siiTah,"  says 
I,  "  you  shall  know  to-morrow  to  your  cost,  that  I  am  alive,  and 
alive  like  to  be."  "  Why,  it  is  strange,  sir,"  says  he,  "  you 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your 
neighbors ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud  the  church 
of  its  dues ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  one  that  has  lived  so  long  by 
the  heavens,  that  is  unhandsomely  done."  "  Hist,  hist,"  says 
another  rogue  that  stood  by  him  ;  "  away,  doctor,  into  your  flannel 
gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  com- 
ing to  you  with  their  black  equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it 
look  for  you  to  stand  frightening  fulks  at  your  window,  when  you 
should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three  hours  ?"  In  short, 
what  with  undertakers,  embalmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your 
vile  elegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and  as- 
trology, 1  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  nor  scarce  a 
mementos  rest  ever  since.  Now  I  doubt  not,  but  this  viUanous 
*8quire  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  these  are  entirely  stran- 
gers to  liim ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
«Aonest  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrant  you,  is  more  a  man  of  honor 
than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
^nreets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds ;  but  he 
ir  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind  ;  for  there  in  one  John 
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Partrid'jo  can  sriif  11  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub  street, — althnugh  he 
lies  in  the  most  exahed  garret,  and  writes  himself  'squire : — ^bul 
1  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed  in  the  narration. 

I  rould  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of  three  months  after 
this,  but  presently  one  comes  up  to  me  in  the  street ;  "  Mr.  Par- 
tridcre,  that  coffin  you  was  last  buried  in  I  have  not  been  yet  pa.d 
for.**  **  Doctor,"  cries  another  dog,  **  how  do  you  think  people 
can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing  ?  next  time  you  die,  you 
may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourself,  for  Ned."  A  third  rogue  tipc 
me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience  to  sneak 
!ibroad  without  paying  my  funeral  expenses.  **  Bless  me  !"  says 
one,  "  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old 
friend  ;  but  poor  man,  he  is  gone."  **  I  beg  your  pardon,"  saya 
another,  **  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  to 
consult  on  some  private  occasions  ;  but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh."  "  Look,  look,  look,"  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  "would  not  one  think  our  neighbor  the  al- 
manac-maker was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other  peep  at 
the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved  in 
fortune-teUing  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other?" 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  per- 
eon,  has  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried 
decently;  or  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate, 
as  the  act  requires.  My  p(X)r  wife  is  almost  run  distracted  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ;  and 
once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration. But  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that 
takes  up  my  calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed  direc- 
tions with  N.  B.  EP"  says,  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic, 
and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
sentment can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  pro- 
vided me  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutters,  and  would  have  erected 
it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive 
villany  had  actually  succeeded,  if  1  had  not  used  my  utmost  in- 
terest with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  failing,  out  comes  a  long 
sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades. 
and  skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse  mo, 
and  mV  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And,  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can  the  world 
blame  me,  when  I  ask  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  £ng 
lishman  ?  and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glo 
rious  friend  came  over  to  assert?    We  have  driven  popery  out  of 
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tLe  nation,  and  sent  slavery  to  foreign  climes.     The  arts  only 
main  in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall 
openly  insulted  in  the  midst  of  the  many  useful  services  he  is 
daily  paying  the  public.     Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  ox 
Algiers,  that  a  state-astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  an 
ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by  a  pack  of  villa- 
nous,  deep-mouthed  hawkers?     Though  I  print  almanacs,  and 
publish  advertisements;  though  1  produce  certificates  under  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens'  hands  that  1  am  alive,  and  attest 
the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge ;  truth  is  bone 
down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of  sober  persons  de- 
spised, and  a  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance. 


ALEXANDER  POPE.     1688—1744. 


TniB  great  poet,  « to  whom,"  says  Warton,  «  English  poesy  and  die  English 
language  are  everlastingly  indebted,"  was  born  in  London,  on  tlie  22d  of  Afay, 
16S8.  His  father  was  a  linen-draper.  Mho  had  acquired  a  considerable  £»• 
tune  by  trade.  Being  of  a  feeble  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  his  early 
education  was  chiefly  doinei^tic.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  having  made  oon« 
siderable  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
his  own  plan  of  study ;  and  his  reading,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond, 
became  uncommonly  extensive  and  various.  At  a  very  early  period  he  maiu- 
fested  the  greatest  fondness  for  poetry :  as  he  says  of  himseli^ 

I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  and  the  niunbers  came. 

This  taste  was  in  a  measure  formed  from  tlie  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homer, 
when  only  ten  years  of  ape.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  wrote  his  ••  Ode  on 
Solitude,"  remarkable  for  tlie  precocity  of  sentiment  it  exhibits,  and  for  that 
delicacy  of  language  and  harmony  of  versification,  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wrote  his  "Pastorals,"  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  which  consists  in  tlieir  correct  and  musical  versification,  with  a 
preliminary  "  Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,"  « whi<:h,"  says  Warton,  « is  a 
more  extraordinary  production  than  the  Pa^torals  that  follow  it."  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  produced  the  "  Messiah,''  a  sacre<l  eclogue  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil s  «  Pollio."  In  1709,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
jimshed  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 

In  1712  he  published  that  remarkable  heroi-comic  poem,  "The  Rape  of  the 
l^xjk,"  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  production^ 
the  highest  faculty  of  the  poet, — the  creative.'    To  thi.s  succeeded  "The  Tern- 
»■  — ~^ —  I  ■ 

1  **Thc  po«t*0  eye.  In  a  flue  frenzy  roUliig, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  (torn  eartti  to  heaven  j 

▲ndf  a»  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  form*  of  thlngM  unltnown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothinf 

A  local  habltaUoD  and  a  name." 
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pla  of  Fame,'*  in  imitation  of  Chaucer's  **  House  of  Fame,**  «  Windsor  Forwt,'* 
a  kjoo-descriptive  poem,  and  **  Eioisa  to  Abelard,"  the  most  popular,  perliap% 
of  any  of  his  productions.  But  all  these  poems,  together  witH  his  Satires  and 
Epistles,  added  but  very  little  to  his  fortune.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  issued  proposals  for  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  work  was  accomplished  in  five  years,  and  while  the  profits  were 
iuch  as  to  gratify  his  utmost  expectations,*  the  great  and  signal  merits  of  the 
translation  received  the  warmest  eulogiunis  from  the  literary  world.  In  a  few 
years  aAer,  in  conjunction  with  Fenton  and  Broome,  he  translated  the  Odyssey. 

The  fame  which  Pope  acquired  by  tliese  writings  drew  upon  him  the 
attacks  oT  the  envious ;'  and  a  host  of  critics,  individually  insignificant,  bnt 
tnniblescxne  from  their  numbers,  continued  to  annoy  him.  To  retaliate,  he 
published,  in  1728,  "  Tlie  Dunciad,"  a  work  "  which  fell  among  his  opponents 
like  an  exterminating  thunderbolt."  But  while  it  hfis  displayed  the  tempenu 
ment  of  the  author  in  no  very  enviable  light,  it  has  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  many  worthless  scribblers,  who  otherwise  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 
In  1733  he  published  his  celebrated  didactic  poem,  the  **  Essay  on  Man."  N9 
sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  assailed  by  his  enemies,  and  others,  on  xht 
ground  that  it  was  full  of  skeptical  or  infidel  tendencies.  From  this  chaise 
it  w^is  ably  defended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  and  has  since  been  most 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  preliminary  discourse  o{  Air.  Roscoe.*  After 
the  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  he  continued  to  compose  occasional 
pieces,  and  planned  many  admirable  works :  among  the  latter  was  **  A  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry."  But  he  never  lived  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  for  an  asthmatic  affection,  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject, 
terminaterl,  in  1 744,  in  a  dropsy  of  tlie  chest,  and  he  expired  on  the  30th  of 
May  of  that  year  * 

«»  What  rank,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  «  should  be  assigned  to  Pope  in  a  classificap 
tion  of  our  English  poets,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  original  productions  consists  of  ethio 
and  satiric  poetry;  and  by  those  who  estimate  mere  moral  sentiment,  or  the 
exposure,  in  splendid  versification,  of  fashionable  vice  or  folly,  as  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  bards.  If,  however, 
sublimity,  imagination,  and  pathos  be,  as  they  assuredly  are,  the  noblest  efibrts 
of  the  creative  powers,  and  the  most  difHcult  of  attainment.  Pope  will  be 
found  to  have  had  some  superiors,  and  several  rivals.  With  Spenser,  Shaks 
peare,  and  Milton,  he  cannot,  in  those  essential  qualities,  enter  into  competi 
tion ;  and  when  compared  with  Dryden,  Young,  and  Thomson,  the  mind  hen 
tates  in  the  allotment  of  superiority."* 

1  He  cleared  the  sum  of  Ave  Uiousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  4 

t  •* Wrath  la  cruel,  and  anfer  ia  outra^eoan;  but  who  la  able  to  stand  before  B»Yif*--i»wsiMm 
BinrlLi. 

•  flee  Roecoe's  edition  of  Pope,  10  toIs.  London,  one  of  the  choicest  contrlbatlons  to  Bnglfaih  lltei  v 
tore  of  the  present  century.  Read,  ahto,  that  elegant  and  InteresUng  piece  of  crlUdBm,  Wartoo's 
M  Basay  on  the  Oenlot  and  WriUngt  of  Pope,"  a  work  of  which  It  has  been  Justly  said  that,  •*how- 
ever  often  perused,  It  aflbrds  frc»h  delight,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  books  best  adapCci 
to  excite  a  love  of  literature." 

4  lo  person.  Pope  was  short  and  deformed,  of  great  weakness  and  delicacy  of  body,  and  bad, 
through  life,  BuflbTed  from  Ul  health.  Warton  remarks,  that  "his  bodily  make  was  of  usa  to  him  as 
•  writer,"  qnoUug  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Bacon's  Essays:  '*It  Is  good  to  eonsUer  ^ 
•trmlty  not  as  a  sigs,  which  is  more  dcccivable ;  but  as  a  cause,  which  seldom  fklleth  of  the  aAct. 
Whosoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  Induce  contempt,  hafcb  also  a  perpetual  spat 
IB  ^i^»^<^  to  rescue  and  deUver  himself  from  scorn." 

5  Mead  an  adailrabla  "EaUmaie  of  tba  F»etteal  Character  aad  Writings  of  Pope,**  jirpll— <  «•  the 
TolBSDe  af  Boacors  edition. 
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Walton,  in  the  dedictition  of  his  pleptnt  **  Essay  on  the  Writhiga  and  Ge- 
nius of  Pope,**  ailer  making  fi>ur  cla:»ses  of  the  various  English  poets,  remarks: 
**  In  which  of  these  classes  Pope  deserves  to  be  placed,  the  following  work  is 
intended  to  determine ;"  and  he  closes  his  second  volume,  thus :  *  Wbeie,  then, 
aoeording  to  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay,  shall  we 
fustly  be  authorized  to  place  our  admire<l  Pope  1  Not,  assuredly,  in  tlie  same 
rank  with  Spenser,  Sliakspeare,  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  applaud 
tfie  *  Eloisa,'  and  the  » Rape  of  the  Lock ;'  but,  considering  the  correctness, 
elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of  sentiment,  and  the  knowledge 
of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  4iim  a  place  next  to  Milton, 
and  just  above  Dryden.*  The  prelerence  here  given  to  Pope,  above  other 
modern  English  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies 
of  his  works  in  general^  and  laJctn  altogether ;  for  tliere  are  parts  and  passages 
in  other  modem  authors,  in  Young  and  in  Tiiomson,  for  instance,  equal  to 
any  of  Pope ;  and  he  has  written  notliing  in  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  the 
'Iterd'of  Gray.*» 

MESSIAH. 
^  Sacred  EclogWy  in  imitation  of  VirgiTs  Pollio* 

Ye  nymphs  of  Sol)ina  \*  begin  the  song: 
To  hoavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus*  and  the  Aonian  maid.*^ 
Delight  no  more— O  Tliou  njy  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  liallowd  lips  with  fire! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virj^in  In^ar  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root^  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies: 
Tlie  Etliereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  lop  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens!*  from  high  the  dewy  ne<?tar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower! 
The  sick*  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  sha<le. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice^*  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Imioceiico  from  heaven  descend. 

1  He  niaans  next  to  Uiat  flr»t  clasi,  which  include*  8prn»er,  8hak«pr«re,  and  IfUton,  Mmlng  tlwM 

In  a  cbronolOKlcol  order,  and  not  in  the  order  of  their  tnerttii. 

«  And  what  hnit  he  written  equal  to  the  "Elejry."  or  the  '•  Profcresa  of  Poeay,"  of  Gray  r 

•  PoIUo  was  a  Romnn  acnator  in  the  Ume  of  AuguHtn*,  and  celebrated  not  only  a«  a  general,  tafot  aa 

patron  of  letter*  and  the  fine  arts.    Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  fourth  Eclogue  at  a  time  (B.  C.  H) 

when  Anguatus  and  Antony  had  ratified  a  league  of  peace,  and  thus,  as  it  was  thougM.  estabUsfaetf 

■w  traoquauty  of  the  empire,  as  In  Uie  t#ie*  of  the  "golden  age.**    In  this  Eclogue  VlrgU  to  most 

Moqoeiit  In  the  praise  of  peai<c,  and  In  some  of  bis  figures  and  expresytons  is  thought  to  have  Iml- 

lAtiMl  the  prophfcies  of  Isaiah,  which,  probably,  he  had  read  in  the  Greek  Scptuagint.    But  Imwever 

Uiis  may  be  as  regards  Virgil,  Roscoe  well  remarks  of  this  production  of  Pope,  that  **tl«  Idea  of 

■nittiir  the  sacred  prophecies  and  grand  imagery  of  Isaiah,  with  Uie  mysterious  vtslons  and  pow 

«f  namiMrs  displayed  In  the  Pollio,  tltereby  combining  both  sacred  and  heathen  mythology  ni  pr^ 

lietlnf  tba  ooming  of  the  Masaiait,  to  one  of  the  happiest  subjects  C>r  produdof  onotioaa  of 

adty  tkat  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  poet.** 

4  tf cruaatem.         *  A  mountain  In  Tliessaly,  sacred  to  the  Muses.         *  Aonian  maliia-  -thm  i 

r  iss.  x«.  t.  •  Im.  ziT.  t.  •  Isa.  xxv.  4.  10  laa.  Is.  7. 


Swift  fly  the  yean,  and  rise  the  expected  mora ! 
O  spring  to  light,  auspiciouB  Babe,  be  born  I 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  brings 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring: 
See  lofty  Lebanon*  his  head  advance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise. 
And  Carmers  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skits! 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  tlie  way  I '  A  God,  a  God  appears  1 
A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approacliing  Deity. 
Tx>,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains;  and  ye  valleyA,  risei 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way. 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  1 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  *  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day : 
Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  furego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off*  every  t^ar. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  woun*^ 
As  the  good  shepherd^  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  ni^ht  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  Ixisom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
llie  promised*  fadier  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation'  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  8C)rthes  shall  bend, 
•  And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise;  the  joyful  son? 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts*  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts  aniidat  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
^    New  falls  of  water  nuirinuring  in  liis  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

lift.  SUV.  S.  t  isa.  xl.  s,  4.  I  Isa.  xlU.  It;  xxxv.  f,  S.  «  Im.  sl  ll. 

iMUfacS.  •laa.U.  4.  T  Isa.  tev.  11,  It.  SlMusxav^f 
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Waste  sandy  TalleySt^  once  perplexed  with  tbom. 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palm  succeed, 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

7*he  lambs'  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdaut  mead. 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 

And  harmless  serpents'  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

Tlie  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 

And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crown*d  with  light,  imperial  Salem,*  rise, 

Exalt  tliy  towerf  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes  I 

See  a  long  race'  thy  spacious  courts  adorn; 

See  fumre  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations*  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  tliy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kinga. 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean^  springs  1 

For  tliee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  tliee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  tlie  rising  Sun^  shall  gild  tlie  morn, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  tliy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  tliy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  sliine 

Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine! 

The  seas  *  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  f 

Of  the  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  «if  he  had  written 
nuihing  else,  it  would  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first 
poets;  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify 
com poeidon— selection  of  niaiter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  jus^tness  of  precept, 
•plendoi  of  illustration,  and  prujiricty  of  digression."*^ 

PRIDE. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride ! 


1  m.  Xli.  It;  IV.  IS.  I  IM.  Xl   «— t.  I  IML  Ixv.  IS.  4  Ika.  Ix.  U  •  IML  u.  i. 

fTw.  K.  t.  IIia.lx.  t.  I  IML  Ix.  It,  t#.         •  lM.ILti  Ihr.  IS. 

It  •*Por  •  peraon  only  twenty  years  old  to  Lj  «e  produced  sudi  ad  EsMy,  so  replete  with  •  kaow* 
lM«e  «f  Mb  ftDd  awiiDera,  such  •ocunte  obeervnUons  on  men  and  booki,  aoch  variety  of  Ittentonk 
•Mft  Mrraff  good  aevM,  and  refined  taste  and  jndsnent,  haa  been  the  tab}eeL  oT  ftreqaeot  and  «#  Jm* 
•dnIiHIoii."— ITcrim. 


For  as  in  bodies,  thns  in  souls,  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind . 

Pride,  where  Wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 

If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away 

Trutli  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  tiling  I 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  tlie  Pierian  spring : 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  thf  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 

In  fearless  youUi  we  tempt  the  heights  of  Arts, 

Willie,  from  tlie  bounded  level  of  our  mind. 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 

Mount  o>r  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 

Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthen'd  way ; 

Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alj)s  on  Alps  arise ! 

Emtf  on  ChtUmtt  101. 
SOUND    AN    ECHO  TO   THE   SENSE. 

*Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  Echo  to  the  sense : 
Sofi  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow: 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  mibending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main.' 

BmtgmiOrtMm,  164. 

EVANESCENCE    OF    POETIC    FAME. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commentL 
Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modern  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 


w  linn  are  asmlly  died  b«  One  exaniplea  of  ndapting  the  tonnd  to  the  aense,  bnt  Dr.  Job*' 
tlK  nlneiy-«econd  number  of  the  Rambler,  bHS  demonstmted  that  Pope  has  here  ilgniUlf 
**The  verxe  intended  to  repru*cnt  the  whhiper  of  the  vernal  breeie  mtut  surely  be  ooufcs«e4 
ch  to  excel  In  softness  or  volubility;  and  the  •smooth  streani'  runs  with  a  perpetual  ckish 
if  consonants.  Tlie  noise  and  turbulence  of  the  Horrent,*  Is  indeed  distincUy  Imaged;  fbr 
«•  very  little  slclll  to  malte  our  laniniage  rough.  But  in  the  lines  which  mention  the  oflbrt  of 
there  is  no  particular  heaviness  or  delay.  The  'swiftness  of  Camilla'  is  rather  umtnstad 
mpUfled.  Why  the  verse  should  t>e  IcuKthened  to  express  speed  will  not  easily  be  diacovered. 
Alexandrine,  by  its  pause  In  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure;  and  the  word  *vm 
'  one  *it  the  meet  slufiish  aa  d  slow  which  our  lansuafe  allbrds,  cannot  orach  auwhran  OS 
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No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
When  Patriarch-wits  survived  a  Uiousand  years : 
Mow  length  of  Fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  designed 
8oine  bright  idea  of  the  master^s  mind. 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command. 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 
When  the  ripo  colors  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  Uve ; 
The  treacherous  colors  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  1  ^ 

474. 


The  '*  Essay  on  Man"  is  a  philosophical,  didactic  poem,  in  vindication  of 
the  ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  iX>et  proposes  to  prove,  that,  of  all  poi* 
■ible  systems.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  formed  the  best :  that  in  such  a  system, 
coherence,  union,  subordination,  are  necessary:  that  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  perfection  and  order  in  every  instance ;  be- 
cause, in  an  infinity  of  things  mutually  relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  infi- 
nitely, can  see  nothing  fully. 

THE    SCAl  B    OF    BEING .< 

Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  imperial  race. 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass ; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam : 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  Uoness  between. 
And  hound  sagacions  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  I 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew? 
How  Instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  I 
'Twixt  that,  and  Reason,  what  a  nice  barrier! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  Reflection,  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide! 
And  Middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line  I 
Without  this  just  gradation,  oould  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  tliose,  or  all  to  thee  1 


I  **  Nothing  wu  ever  to  happily  expresaed  on  the  art  of  palnUng."—  WaHmn, 
t  **ThaK  Uoet  are  adiiitr«ftOle  patterm  of  forcible  dlcUon.    *To  Uve  alonf  the  Itne,'  H 
aad  beaolifU.   If  Pope  mnst  yield  to  other  pocta  In  point  of  ferUllty  of  fhacy,  yet  tai 
yrteiy,  cloaenee*.  and  elegance  of  dletloa,  he  can  yield  to  none.**—  Wirim* 
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The  powers  of  all,  sutdned  by  thee  alone, 

Ifl  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  onef 

Jta^MMSiLMlL 

OMNIPRESENCE   OF   THE   DEITT.* 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  eanh,  as  in  th*  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  tlirough  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  aiTheart; 
As  full  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  moumt, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  \>urns; 
To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills.  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  alL 

ADDRESS   TO   BOLINOBROKE.' 

Come  then,  my  Friend,  my  Gem'us,  come  along ; 

O  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song ! 

And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 

To  Man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 

To  fill!  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise ; 

Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 

Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 

Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 

O!  while,  along  the  stream  of  time,  thy  name 

Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  anendant  sail. 

Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  f 

When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 

Whose  sons  sk^U  blush  their  fatliers  were  thy  £>«■, 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 

Thou  wen  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  1 

That,  urged  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 

From  sounds  to  tilings,  from  fancy  to  the  heart; 

For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  light; 

Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  t 

That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 

That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same; 

That  ViKTUB  only  makes  our  bliss  below; 

And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ouasiLVKS  to  Kirow  1 

Bmt9  m  mm,  Iv.  §}«. 

'*In  rMdlnff  thla  «xalted  dncrlpUon  of  the  omntprewDoa  of  tte  Deity,  fed  bjm;.'  •loiMl 
pted  to  retract  an  MMrtlon  In  the  beflnulnr  of  this  work,  that  there  to  nothing  txwnnMiArtUi 
ImelnPope.  These  lines  have  aU  the  energy  and  barmony  that  oan  bo  ffHrea  to  rkyow."— ra^ 
» Jtaviltn. 

•la  OMi  oHMtadUnc  addnaa  sr  oar  rinm  to  I«rt  BollitghrDlNk  OM  to  it  a  Isas  vfeMk  Is 
U  Itoa  wavalh  of  Mto  OrlaadaMp,  <r  the  wanalh  ar  hto  fMilM.**^  rartn. 
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But  it  is  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock"  >  that  Pope  principallj  appean  at  • 
Pfl|BT,  in  which  he  haft  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  othet 
works  taken  together.  (*Its  wit  and  humor/*  says  Dr.  Drake,  •are  of  dw 
most  delicate  and  highly  finished  kind ;  its  fictions  sportive  and  «>lefrant,  and 
eonoeiyed  with  a  propriety  and  ibrce  of  imagination  which  aston*sb  and  fr» 
einate  every  reader."  * 

THE  TOILET.* 

And  now,  nnreil'd,  the  Toilet  stands  display'd. 
Each  silver  Vase  in  mystic  order  laid; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  Nymph  intent  adoreti 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
Th'  inferior  Priestess,  at  hor  altar's  aide. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  ofiferings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  giinering  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufib,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  ikir  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labors  not  her  own. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    BELINDA. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plain, 
Tne  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Tliames. 

1  Tlw  tnliiJect  of  tbla  poem  waa  a  quarrel,  occasioned  bj  a  UtUc  piece  of  gallantry  of  Lord  T9U% 
who,  In  a  party  of  ploaanre^  fbnnd  meant  to  cut  off  a  ftiTorlte  lock  of  Mr*.  Arabella  Pemioi*!  bHik 
••On  10  aUclit  a  feondatlon  baa  ha  railed  tbla  beantilkil  ■uperstruetore;  like  a  fblry  palaoa  ta  a  d» 
aert."— r«v«aik 

*««IbopeawffliMtbatboa|l](lanenn«niledpan«girrtetoaaythattbe  Rape  of  the  Look  to  the 
amn  aAtias  extanti  tbat  tt  eoatalni  tbe  tmeat  and  llvelleat  pletnre  of  modem  IUb;  aad  thai  the  aal^ 
.•eet  to  of  a  mora  alasant  nature,  aa  well  aa  more  artftiUy  oondoeted,  than  that  of  aay  other  bval* 
eomte  poem.  If  lome  itf  the  moot  eandkl  among  tbe  French  erttm  begin  to  acknowledge  that  they 
iMiw  piadnoed  nothing  In  point  of  avauxm  and  UAntrr  equal  to  tbe  Paradtoe  Loal,  w«  aay  aba 
vaDiara  to  afBrm,  that  In  point  of  sbucact,  si.boa»c^  and  flB»4nrned  mAiuxmT,  on  whUh  they 
hbTc  ao  much  vatuad  themaehrea,  they  haTB  prodnoed  aotblaff  equal  to  the  Bape  of  tha 


s  '  Tlii  daaa  ipthai  uf  tlia  TuOnt  to  JndlrtniMly  itmn  tn  enrh  maffnWoniif  tirniii  at  Afgnlft  tha 
tat.   BaUndadiaartBctofatafeadtaaapompoiiaamaaBaraa  AehOlea 
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Fair  Nymphs  and  well-drest  Youths  around  her  thoiM^ 

But  every  eye  wa«  fix*d  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unflx'd  as  those. 

Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  oCends. 

Bright  as  tlie  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  Belles  had  faults  to  hide ; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  youll  forget  them  alL 

This  Njrmph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourish^  two  Locks,  which  graceful  hung  behmd 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  tlie  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey ; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

THE    BARON    OFFERS    SACRIFICE    FOR   SUCCESS. 

The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attain  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phosbus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  Ughts  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  flia 
Then  prostrate  fails,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyee 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

JIVf^lteI««mLSt. 

THE   STLPHS THEIR   FUNCTIONS   AND   EMPLOY  MBNTi* 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold,  • 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
l*hin  glittering  textures  of  the  fihny  dew, 
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Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Whore  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  tlyesj 
Wliile  every  l)eani  new  transient  colors  flings. 
Colors  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wing* 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed  j 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  tlie  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun :— - 

Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear  I 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  tlie  aSrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high| 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky : 
Some,  less  refined,  bencatli  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  tlie  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  tlie  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o*er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  tlieir  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  cliief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  Throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  tliough  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  tlie  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers  i 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oA,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow.* 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  tlie  brightest  Fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  sji^rit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in  night 
Whether  the  Nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock >  must  fliU. 
Haste,  tlien,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta  s  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  ensign; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 


1  "TlM  Mtniing  Importance  gl<ren  to  ercrjr  part  of  fenwle  dreM,  each  of  which  to  i  laiiMlwitttti 
I  and  proUoUon  of  a  dlflbrent  lylph,  wttb  all  Um  sotomBlty  of  a  general  appoiattaif  the 
la  Ma  armr*  renders  tlila  wlaole  paiaage  admirable,  on  aoeooat  of  tta 
sad  poetrr.**— JTovtM.  i  Her  tapdos. 
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Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  ber  fitvorite  Look; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

To  fifty  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  Petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fiiil, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound, 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  &ir  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins, 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogg*d  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vidn ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  riveird  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below !  ^ 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  Nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  ibr  the  birth  of  Fate. 

M^  ^Ite  Imti  M-  Ml 

THE    DYING   CHRISTIAN    TO    HIS   SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying-^ 
Oh  the  pain,  tlie  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark  I  they  whisper ;  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight? 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  f 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  1 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount  1  I  fly  1 
Oh  Grave  I  where  is  thy  Victory  1 

Oh  Death  1  where  is  thy  Sting  1 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proee  works*  of  Pope  are  so  few,  fiS  wImI  he 
has  left  us  are  remarkable  for  great  purity  and  correctnejs  of  style,  deariMM 
of  conception,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  The  chief  of  them  are  his  Let- 
ters,  wliich  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolary  writing;  a  Pre&ce 
to  tlie  Iliad;  a  Postscript  to  the  Odyssey;  a  Preface  to  Shakspeare;  and  Pre* 
ikces  to  his  Pastorals  and  collected  works. 


LETTER   TO    STEELE,    UPON    EARLY    DEATH. 

You  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothing  made  a  more  ridi- 
culous figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thus,  one  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is 
perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  different  views,  and,  I 
hope,  have  received  some  advantage  by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be 
true,,  that 

The  soQl's  dark  cottage,  batter  d  and  decayM, 

Lots  in  new  light  through  ch'jiks  that  time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributirig,  no  less  than  old  age,  to  th» 
shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  in 
ward  structure  more  plainly.  S.ckness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age' 
it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  philoso 
phers  and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to  thos^ 
props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  for^ 
tifying  ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upoi» 
our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  humap 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  'tis  like  a  stream 
that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  an(^ 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  undermining  it  at  th<* 
root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and  openly  with 
roc ;  it  haa  afforded  several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  ^ven  m^ 
an  advantage,  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attraction<i 
of  the  worla  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much;  and  I  begin,  where 
most  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts 
of  ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasures, 
when  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my 
body  will  fall  in  a  little  time ;  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was 
that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
years  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head,  made 
answer,  •*  What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger."  When 
i  reflect  what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  man  is, 
with  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  methinks  'tis  a  shame  to  be 
eonceroed  at  the  retnovai  of  such  a  trivial  animaJ  as  I  am.  Tht 
monung  after  my  exit|  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright,  as  •ver,  thf 
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flowers'  srnell  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  es  green,  the  world  will 
proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily  and  marry 
as  fast  as  they  were  used  to  do.  The  meracry  of  man  (aa  it  is 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  passeth  away  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are 
reasons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death.  ••  For  ho- 
norable age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is 
measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  gray  hair  to  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily* 
lest  wickedness  should  alter  nis  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile 
his  soul." 

July  If,  1711. 

8HAKSPEARE. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original,  it  was 
Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  Nature ;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some  tinc- 
ture of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before 
him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is 
not  no  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  an  I  it  is 
not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

Hi»  characters  are  so  much  Nature^  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
injury  to  call  them  b}**  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
oi  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
same  image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflec* 
tion  of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to 
find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  afl!inity  in 
any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be 
found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character 
we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it;  which  is  such 
throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with* 
out  the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  havu 
applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  difllerent  instances.  Yet  al) 
aJong  there  is  seen  no  labor,  no  pains  to  mise  them ;  no  prepara- 
tion to  guide  or  guess  to  the  e fleet,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
it :  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  ^ne  proper 
places :* we  are  surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep;  and  yet,  upon 

i  aw  Mw  Iffoii^iri  liHiMlOM  f  ij  nm  IhittpTt  ■nil  tirr  irmftitfittirm  irf  TiTlfim*r 
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reflection,  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be  surpriaed  if 
we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it,  again,  that  the  passions  directly  opposite 
to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command !  that 
he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature ;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  foibles ;  of 
our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of  re- 
flection and  reasoning,  he  is  full  as  admirable.  His  BentimerUi 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something  between 
penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive 
depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education 
or  experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which  are 
usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human 
nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man 
of  the  world,  may  be  6om,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

HOMER    AND  VIROIL   COMPARED. 

On  whatever  side  we  contemolate  Homer,  what  principally 
strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  islhat  which  forms  the  charactei 
of  each  part  of  his  work  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners 
more  lively  and  strongly  marked^  his  speeches  more  affecting  and 
transporting,  his  sentiments  more  warm  and  sublime,  his  images 
and  descriptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  expression  more 
raised  and  daring,  and  nis  numbers  more  rapid  and  various,  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing  is 
more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them« 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the 
whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character  and  distinguished  excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  that  we 
are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  aU  the 
world  in  more  than  one  faculty :  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in 
invention,  Virgil  has  in  judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent 
degree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
«  'irger  share  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had  more  of  both 
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perhaps  any  man  besides,  and  are  only  8a.d  to  have  less  in 
Mirison  with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  gpreater  genius ; 
il,  the  better  artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the 
r,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  cora- 
iing  impetuosity  ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty : 
ler  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a 
ful  magnificence :  Homer,  hke  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  richos 

a  boundless  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
Qtle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  behold  their  battles,  me- 
£s  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate  :  Homer, 
idless  and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and 
es  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Virgil,  calmly 
ig  Hke  ^neas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
n ;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranauillity. 

when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his 
Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  hght- 
s,  and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his 
volence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 


ROBERT  BLAIR.     1699—1746. 

BBKT  Blair,  the  author  c^  "The  Grave/*  was  born  in  1699.  But  few 
Hilars  are  known  respecting  his  life.  AAer  receiving  a  liberal  educa- 
he  travelled  on  the  continent  for  further  improvement,  and  in  1731  was 
nod  as  a  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian,  where 
«nt  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  by  a  fever,  in  1746, 
9  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

'he  eighteenth  century  has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verso  of  so 
irful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  the  *  Grave.'  It  is  a  popular  poem, 
lerelv  because  it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and  imagery  are 
natural,  and  picturesque.  In  the  eye  of  fastidious  cridcism,  Blair  may  be 
nely  and  even  a  gloomy  poet ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced 
icter  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart 
either  dryness  or  v^ilgarity.  His  st}ie  pleases  us  like  the  powerful  ex- 
ioQ  of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty."  i 

THE    GRAVE. 

Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  tlie  hermitage ; 
Their  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  tliey  take 
In  journeying  through  life ; — the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  tlie  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet — Thy  succors  I  implore, 
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Eteiua.  King !  whose  potent  arm  sustains 

The  keys  of  bell  and  deatli. — ^The  Grave— ^read  thing  I 

Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named.     Nature,  appall'd, 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness. — Ah  1  how  dark 

Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes! 

Where  naught  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night, 

Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 

Was  roird  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound. 

DEATH-DIVIDED   FRIENDSHIPS. 

Invidious  Grave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  snnder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  1 
Sweetener  of  life  1  and  solder  of  society ! 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  bejrond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
OA  have  I  proved  the  labors  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  eflbrts  of  thy  gentle  heart, 
A.nzious  to  please.     Oh  I  when  my  friend  ind  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on 
Hid  iVom  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslipK^ver'd  bank. 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  tlie  underwood. 
Sweet  murmuring,  methought  the  shrill-tongued  thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love;  the  sooty  blackbird     ' 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soflen'd  every  note; 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress  1     Oh !  then  the  longest  summer^s  day 
8eem\l  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  liappiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last     Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance ! 

DEATH,  THE  GOOD  MAN's  PATH  TO  ETERNAL  JOT. 

Thrice  welcome  Death  1 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step. 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  sdfe 
On  the  long-wish 'd-for  shore.     Pro<Ugious  change  1 
Our  bane  turn'd  to  a  blessing !     Death,  disarm'd, 
I>oses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out     Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace'     How  calm  his  exit! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft 
Behold  liim !  in  tlie  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
'Bf  luiperceived  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Ye^  like  the  tun,  neems  larger  at  his  setting  I 
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High  in  hi^  fkith  and  hopes,  look  ho  Rr  he  roaches  / 

AAer  the  prize  in  view !  and,  like  a  bird 

That's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away! 

Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 

To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 

Of  the  £Eist-comiiig  harvest    Then,  oh,  then, 

Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 

Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  naught !    Oh,  how  he  longs 

To  have  his  passport  sign'd,  and  be  dismiss'd  1 

*^is  done— and  now  he*s  happy  1    The  glad  soul 

Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.    E'en  the  lag  flesh 

Rests,  too,  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  hall^  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain :  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 

But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 

Inviolate ;  and  faithfully  shall  these 

Make  up  the  fiill  account ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  furnished ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.     Hence,  ye  profiine 

Ask  not  how  tliis  can  be  1    Sure  the  same  Power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down. 

Can  reassemble  the  loose  scatter 'd  parts. 

And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  God 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  is  his  arm  impaired 

Through  length  of  days;  and  what  he  can,  he  will ; 

His  faitlifulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  tlie  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dusti 

Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake  \ 

And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 

With  a  new  elegance  of  form  unknown 

To  its  first  state.     Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd. 

Singling  its  other  half^  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush,  with  all  th*  impatience  of  a  man 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  absent 

With  haste  runs  over  every  difierent  room, 

In  pain  to  see  tlie  whole.    Thrice-happy  meeting ! 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone  I 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dn.^.vn  of  day, 
Then  claps  his  well-fledgod  wings,  and  bears  nwt  y 
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JAMES  THOMSON.     1700—1748. 

Jaxxs  Taoxgos,  the  author  of  (*The  Seasons,"  was  the  son  of  a  Sooieh 
elergyman,  and  was  bora  in  the  year  1700.  After  completing  his  academic 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  divi 
nity ;  but  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  Psalms  having  been  given,  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  to  the  class,  Thomson's  exercise  waa  in  so^  poetical  and 
figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  all  who  heard  it  This  incident  made  him 
resolve  to  quit  divinity  for  poetry,  and,  after  some  time,  he  went  to  London, 
poor  and  firiendless,  to  try  his  fortune,  with  the  manuscript  of  **  Winter"  in 
his  pocket  It  was  with  difficulty  he  found  a  purchaser  for  it,  and  the  price 
given  was  trifling.  It  was  published  in  1726,  and  after  a  period  of  neglect,' 
was  admired  and  applauded,  and  a  number  of  editions  speedily  followed. 
His  "Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  «  Spring"  in  1728,  and  "Autumn"  in  173C. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  on  his  return  employed  himself  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  tragedies,  and  his  poem  on  "  Liberty."  These  tie 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  other  performances,  and  are  now  but  little  read.  In 
May,  1748,  he  finished  his  "Castle  of  Indolence,"  upon  which  he  had  been 
laboring  for  years.  This  is  the  noblest  effort  of  his  genius.  "  To  it,"  says 
Campbell,  **  he  brought  not  only  the  full  nature,  but  the  perfect  art  of  a  poet 
The  materials  of  that  exquisite  poem  are  derived  originally  from  Tasso ;  but 
he  was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the  Faerie  Queene."  In- 
deed,  of  all  the  imitations  of  Spenser,  it  is  the  most  spirited  and  beautiful,  both 
for  its  moral,  poetical,  and  descriptive  power.  He  did  not  long  survive  its 
publication.  A  violent  cold,  through  inattention,  terminated  in  a  fever,  and 
carried  him  ofi'on  the  27th  of  August,  1748. 

In  nature  and  originality,  Thomson  is  superior  to  all  the  descriptive  poets 
except  Cowper,  and  few  poems  in  the  English  language  have  been  more 
popular  than  the  "  Seasons."  "  It  is  almost  stale  to  remark,"  observes  Camp* 
bell,  "the  beauties  of  a  poem  so  universally  felt;  the  truth  and  genial  interest 
with  which  he  carries  us  through  the  life  of  the  year;  the  harmony  of  succes* 
sion  which  he  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature ;  Ids  pleasing  transi- 
tion from  native  to  foreign  scenery ;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 
benevolence  which  accompanies  his  prospects  of  the  creation.  It  is  but  eqcml 
justice  to  say  that,  amidst  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  *  Seasons,'  we  meet 
with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression."^ 

But  though  Thomson's  merits  as  a  descriptive  poet  are  of  the  first  order ; 
though  "  he  looks  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet,  and 
with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute," 
yet  his  greatest  charm,  and  that  which  makes  him  so  popular  with  all  classes, 
is,  that  he  looks  also  with  a  heart  that  feels  for  all  mankind.  Ab  haJs  been 
well  said,  "  his  83rmpathies  are  universal"     His  touching  allusions  to  the  con> 


1  '•  When  Tbomaon  pnbltvhed  his  ••  Winter,**  tt  lay  a  long  Ume  neglected,  tlD  Mr.  Spenae  aaade  bo- 
Borable  mention  of  it  in  his  '*  Odyasey,**  which,  beooming  a  popular  book,  made  the  poem  ontTeruUy 
known.**—  Wwtmn. 

1  "Thomson  was  blessed  with  a  strong  and  copious  fkncy  i  he  hath  enriched  poetry  with  a  varM) 
of  new  and  original  images,  which  he  painted  firom  nature  itaelC  and  from  his  own  aetsal  otoenra 
tlons :  his  desertptlons  have  therefbre  a  disUnctness  and  truth  which  are  utterly  wanttnc  to  those 
of  poets  who  hsTe  only  copied  fh>m  each  other,  and  have  never  looked  abroad  on  the  dbiadtM 
Mlvea.'*— ITertaa'a  P^,  I  «S. 
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ma  of  the  pocr  and  siifTering ;  to  the  hapless  state  cif  bird  and  baut  in 
ter ;  the  description  of  the  peasant  perishing  in  the  snow ;  the  Siberian 
B,  or  the  Arab  pilgrims,  all  are  marked  with  that  humanity  and  true  feel 
which  show  that  tlie  poet's  virtues  **  formed  the  magio  of  his  song.** 
genuine  impulses  under  which  he  wrote,  he  has  expressed  in  one  nobla 
in  the  (*  Castle  of  Indolence  :"— 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace, 
^ou  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eye : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  roe  bereave. 


THE    LOVES   OF   THB   BIRDS. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad, 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin 
In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  the  long-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  foint- warbled.     But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  overflows 
In  music  unconfiued.     Up-springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  tlieir  haunt* 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o  er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black -bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o*er  the  flowering  furze 
Poured  out  profusely,  silent     Join'd  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone. 
Aid  the  full  concert :  while  the  stock-dove  breathef 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  &e  whole. 

Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 
That  e'en  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
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Try  every  winning  way  inventive  luve 
Can  dictate,  and  in  oourtsliip  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls. 

A   SUMMER   SCENE. 


*» 


Around  th^  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  ree<1y  pool, 
Now  starting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 
Gently  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose ; 
Rural  conihsion  I  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  bending,  sip 
The  circling  surface.     In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 
Returning  stilL     Amid  his  subjects  safe, 
Slumbers  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained 
Here  laid  liis  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 


-.%* 


A   THUNDER-SHOWER. 

rris  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all ; 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven. 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lighmings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds:  till  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts. 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 


SUMMER   EVENING. 


',  liV 


Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extingm'sh'd  clouds, 
All  ether  soAening,  sober  evening  takes 
Hei  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  this 
She  sends  on  earth  j  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  close  the  flioe  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
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Begins  to  wove  the  wood,  and  stir  tbe  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com; 
While  the  quail  clamors  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  O'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  naught  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart- 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  means— 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  tliey  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  iall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  thr.fig, 
In  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pvtss 
The  summer-night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  tliey  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  liil  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.     The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold—- 
So  nightrstrutik  Fancy  dreams— the  yelling  ghost 
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THE    SPRINGS   OF    RIVERS. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  tlieir  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes? 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O,  lay  the  mountains  bare !  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structures  to  th'  astonished  viewl 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load ; 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  tlie  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounasl 
Give  opening  Ho'mus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream ! 
O,  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north, 
The  Oofrine  Hills,  through  Scandinavia  roird, 
Tlie  fartliest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main; 
Fnim  loAy  Caucasus,  far-seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Ri[)htiean  Rocks,  which  the  wila  Rust 
Believes  tlie  stony  girdle  of  the  world ; 
Anil  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  ki  storm. 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floodr;; 
O,  sweep  th'  bternal  snows !    Hung  o'er  the  %it€f^ 
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That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base, 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign. 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread !  unveil 
The  minj  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compeliing  cli^ 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon ! 
Overtopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  tint 
Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold  1 
Amazing  scene !     Behold !  the  glooms  disclose: 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds  I 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  laboring  to  get  fireel 
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A   MAN   PSRI8HING   IN  THE    SNOW!  OF   WINTER. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  fbul  and  fierce 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken 'd  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain ; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  witli  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughjs  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt     How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  tlie  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  fVom  the  track,  and'  blest  abode  of  man : 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o  er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  covered  pits,  unfiidiomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent  1  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  snow;  and,  what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  sohtary  lake^ 
Where  the  fresh  fiiuntain  from  tlie  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man^- 
His  wife,  his  chiliiren,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fidr-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  ohildien,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  aire. 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas  1 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snow,  a  stiffened  corse— 
Stretoh'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast 

iTMpn  ty& 

THE  VARIOUS   SUFFERINGS   IN  WINTER. 

Ah!  little  think  the  gay,  licentions  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surroimd ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  oAen  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ahl  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  tX)mmon  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  hmbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief^  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  firom  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Evn  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined. 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflTering,  and  of  fete. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appaird. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think; 
The  conscious  heart  of  chanty  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
And  social  tear  w^ould  rise,  the  social  ngh  * 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refininff  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


MORAL   OF   THE   SEASONS. 

Tis  done  I — ^Dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glconia, 
And  reigne  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  ywt. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  Uugdoni  iiiel 
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How  dumb  the  toneftil !  honor  wide  extendt 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man  1 

See  here  thy  pictured  life ;  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's  ardent  strength 

Thy  sober  Autumn  &ding  into  age, 

And  pate  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last. 

And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fiime? 

Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  daysf 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thoughtii 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ? 

All  now  are  vanished !    Virtue  sole  survives, 

Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see  1 

'Tis  come,  the  glorious  mom !  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  earth !  Awakening  Nature  hears 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 

In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain-  and  death 

For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

To  reason's  eye  refined,  clears  up  apace. 

Ye  vainly  wise  I  ye  blind  presumptuous  I  now, 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  ofl  arraigned :  see  now  the  cause, 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived. 

And  died,  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul: 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  solitude !  while  luxury. 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  though^— 

To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-bom  truthi 

And  moderation  &ir,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge :  why  hcensed  pain. 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosomed  foe, 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distress'd ! 

Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more : 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass,. 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  alL 

HTHN   ON   THE    SEASONS. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  soflening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles : 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comet  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months^ 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent    Then  thy  ran 
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Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year; 
And  oft  thy  yoice  in  dreadful  thunder  speak»— 
And  oft  at  daMm,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  hollow-whispering  galec 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconftned, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  Uvms. 
In  Winter  awful  thou  1  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o^er  tempest  roird, 
Majestic  darkness !    On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast 

Mysterious  round  I  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  stilL 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth, 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  1    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soA,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathM 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms  1 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  th'  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills  \ 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestio  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise, — whose  greater  voice  ^ 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  &1L 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him, — ^whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
Ye  forests,  bend ;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Him ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
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Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Great  souioe  of  day  1  best  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 

On  nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 

The  thunder  rolls:  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world; 

Wliile  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 

Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 

Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsive  low, 

Ye  valleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 

And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands,  all  awake :  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  when  the  restless  day, 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep. 

Sweetest  of  birds  I  sweet  Philomela,  cluirm 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praiseu 

Ye  cbief^  for  whom  Uie  whole  creation  smiles ; 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  hynm  1  in  swarming  cities  vast. 

Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 

The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass; 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 

In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade. 

And*  find  a  fime  in  every  sacred  grove, 

There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin  s  lay, 

The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 

Still  sing  the  Grod  of  Seasons  as  they  roll 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams. 

Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east — 

Bo  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  bcu^barous  climes. 
Rivers  unknown  to  song — where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  *tis  naught  to  me : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  spreads,  there  must  be  joy. 
Wh^n  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
>         And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
1  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  aroimd. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression. — But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  inefiable ! 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praiae 
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/ 
FROM   THE   <'CA8TLS   OF   INDOLENOB.** 

O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  enmiet  thou  must  ever  moU, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  oome  a  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  uiuidy  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  Mrizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  Mras,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there,  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  prank'd  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrown'di 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  e*en  for  play. 

Was  naught  around  but  images  of  rest; 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made* 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  pipipg  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they  hvmg, 
Ymolten  with  his  siren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung  * 

**  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  Ma/I 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array? 
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Who  can  with  her  fbr  emj  pleasure  Tie  ? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  heneath  the  radiant  sky. 

"Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats  1  that  from  the  floirering  thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  Grod,  and  carol  sweet  of  lore. 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow,  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
£Vr  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale. 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

**  Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  fiirthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweeps 
And  hurls  your  labors  to  the  valley  deep. 
For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight ;  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me ! 

**  With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyous  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  touting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  &ir  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  diny  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

**  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  mstic  labor  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill- voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear ; 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

"  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  tliat  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
\  cross  th'  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still  more  »]^ 

*  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose ; 
They  hate  to  mingl^in  the  filthy  tny ; 
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Where  tlie  scn\\  sours,  and  praduul  r:in''or  grow?, 
Inibiiter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  ttolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soA  Cumcpan  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  belbre. 

**  Oh,  grievous  folly !  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  tlie  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  conies  blind  unrelenting  fate, 
And  gives  th'  untasted  portion  you  have  won. 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  lo  Pluto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  wliat  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 


ISAAC  WATTS.     1674—1748. 


Isaac  Watts,  whose  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet  is  n«  v^icU 
as  the  world  of  letters,  was  lx>rn  at  Southampton  on  the  17th  of  Jul>,  1074. 
At  the  age  of  but  four  years  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  language ;  but  av  l.s 
was  a  **  dissenter"  from  the  **  established"  church,  he  could  not  look  forward 
to  an  education  in  either  of  the  great  universities,  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  placsd  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  had 
charge  of  an  academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  to  his 
ikther's  house,  and  spent  two  years  in  studying  for  the  ministry.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  with 
him  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  remained  with  him  five  years,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  en- 
tering, during  the  last  year,  upon  the  duties  of  liis  profession. 

In  1698  he  was  chosen  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  (/hauncey,  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Southampton^  and  on  his  deatli,  1702,  was  elected  to  suo» 
ceed  him.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  office  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangeroiu* 
illness,  from  which  he  but  very  slowly  recovered.  In  1712  he  was  again 
seized  with  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  so  long  continuance,  that  it  leA  him  in  a 
feeble  state  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  tliis  state  he  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
ney  a  friend  such  as  is  not  of\en  to  be  met  with.  This  gentleman  re^^eived 
him  into  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  family  for  tkirtjf 
fix  years,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  where  he  was  treated  the  whole  time, 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  die  attention  that 
respect  could  dictate.^  Here  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  his  health  would 
allow  to  the  composition  of  his  various  works,  and  to  his  official  functions  | 
and  when  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  relinquish  both,  his  congre- 

1  **▲  cottUlimi  Ilka  this— •  Btiite  tn  whicb  the  notloni  of  patroiMfe  and  drpendenoe  were  owr 
powered  by  tbm  peroepUon  of  reciprocal  beneflta,  deaenrea  a  particular  metnoniiL'*— Dr.  Jblj>na 
▲eeoi^AlBgly  tbo  ireat  biofnpber  baa  glTon  In  hla  llfc  of  Watta  a  lonf  extract  from  Dr.  Ofbbona-'tt 
IwMkiBf  aaeoontor  Watta'arealdenoelBtMaftiinUjr.andtbeBaddi!  *«  If  thti  quotatton  haa  appear^ 
laag^  Mtt ba  orMaldared tbat  It oonprlaea  an  aocoont  of  alx-aiMl-Uitrty  |r«ar«  and  tboae  tlw  |«sr«  sT 
Dr.  Watto."  ^ 
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gatkm  would  not  accept  \m  resigiialioii,  bat,  while  the7  elected  anodwrp^ 
tor,  continued  to  him  the  salary  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lecave.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  1748,  without  a  pain  or  a  struggle,  this  great  and  good  msa 
breathed  his  last.' 

In  his  literary  character,  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered  as  a  poet,  a  philoeo 
phor,  and  a  theologian.  As  a  poet,  if  he  takes  not  the  very  first  rank  in  Ha 
imaginative,  the  creative,  or  the  sublime,  he  has  attained  what  the  greates* 
might  well  envy, — a  universality  of  fame.  He  is  emphatically  the  clttfic 
poet  of  the  religious  world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  Hit 
version  of  the  Psalms,  his  three  books  of  Hymns,  and  his  « Divine  Songs  fat 
Children,'*  have  been  more  read  and  conunitted  to  memory,  have  exerted 
more  holy  influences,  and  made  more  lasting  impressions  for  good  upon  tbe 
hnman  heart,  and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  for  the  joys  Bod 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  than  the  productions  of  any  other  poet — perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  than  all  OTHxm  poets,  (the  sacred  baids  of 
course  excepted,)  living  or  dead. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  being  practically  osefol. 
especially  in  the  education  of  youth.  His  **  Logic,  or  Right  use  of  Reason," 
was  for  a  long  time  a  text-book  in  the  English  Universities ;  and  of  his  *  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,"  no  happier  eulogium  can  be  given  than  that  by  Dr. 
Johnson:'  <*Few  books,"  says  the  sage,  **have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  this ;  and  whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing  oibeis 
may  be  charged  with  deficiency  if  this  book  b  not  recommended." 

As  a  theologian,  the  compositions  of  Watts  are  very  numerous,  and  "every 
page,"  says  I>r.  Drake,  **  displays  his  unaifectcd  piety,  tlie  purity  of  his  ptio* 
ciples,  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  tlie  great  goodness  of  his  hesrt 
The  style  of  all  his  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  (Vequently  elegant;  tnd 
happily  for  mankind,  his  labors  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  widi  i 
zeal  th«  does  honor  to  human  nature ;  for  there  are  probably  few  persons 
who  have  studied  tlie  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  improvemeoti 
without  an  effort  to  become  wiser  or  better  members  of  society." 

A    SUMMER   EVENING. 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  tliat  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  bis  race  he  begun, 

And  there  follow 'd  some  droppings  of  rain  1 
But  now  tlie  fair  traveller's  come  to  tlie  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  tlie  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest. 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

1  Wten  he  WM  abnoct  worn  oat  by  hia  InflrmlUes,  he  obwnred,  tn  «  conTcnaUoD  with  a  mnii' 
tMt  **tae  remembered  an  aced  mlnlater  need  to  eay  that  the  mont  learned  and  knowtns  Chrlallaaa 
wkan  tliflj  oome  to  die^  hare  only  the  aame  plain  promlaee  of  the  Ooapel  Ibr  their  anppoft  aa  da 
common  and  anleamed.**    "So,"  Mid  Watta,  «*Iflndlt    It  li  tbe  plain  promlaea  of  the  Ooapel  Hit 
aromysnpport;  and  I  bleaa  God  they  are  pj^  promlaee,  and  do  not  require  mu^  labor  and  potna  la 
%adtntMad  them,  fbr  I  can  do  nothing  now  but  look  Into  my  Blhle  Ibr  aooM  promlae  to 
and  Utc  upon  that.** 

•  **lfr  «  one  of  tba  few  poeta,"  aajra  Dr.  J<Anaon,  •*wtth  whom  youth  and 
nMy  pleaeed;  and  happy  wm  be  that  reader  whoao  mind  la  diapoaed,  by  hIa  Tcraaa  or  hta  pvee^  la 
wor/f  hie  benoTolenoe  to  man  and  hIa  revarenee  to  God.**    Beftd— hla  Ufe  la  0^lke^B 
JibnaoQ'a  LMb    Memoir,  Hy  loathey— Memolra,  by  Thomaa  Glbaon. 
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Jnst  such  is  the  Christiiin ;  hU  oourae  he  begint, 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  sins, 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shinesi 

Am!  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  raoe, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  dayv 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 


THE   R08B. 

How  fiiir  is  the  rose  I  what  a  beautiful  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May  1 
But  the  leaves  are  begirming  to  fode  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  loft| 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  jrield  1 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  cares  to  preserve  them  is  vain. 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  Til  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  duty ; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 


FEW    HAPPT   MATCHES. 

Say,  mighty  Love,  and  teach  my  song 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong ; 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whose  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  hands, 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands. 

To  soAen  all  their  cares. 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains. 

As  custom  leads  the  way : 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design, 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine. 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthy  mould, 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move: 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too^ 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspires 
With  wanton  flames ;  those  raging  flras 
The  purer  bliss  destroy : 
3H  41 
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On  ^trm*8  top  let  Fanes  wed. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  tlie  bed 
T*  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms, 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  ooalf 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  for  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 
As  well  may  heavenly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  string, 

Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  die  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould, 

The  rugged  and  the  keen: 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  Love  abhors  the  sight: 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer, 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet ; 
Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
b  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone, 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 


LOOKINO  UPWARD. 

The  heavens  invite  mine  eye, 
The  stars  salute  me  round ; 

Father,  I  blush,  I  mourn  to  lie 
Thus  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

My  warmer  spirits  move. 
And  make  attempts  to  fly ; 

I  wish  aloud  for  wings  of  love 
To  raise  me  swift  and  high 

Beyond  those  crystal  vaults, 
And  all  their  sparkling  balls; 

They're  but  the  porches  to  thy  oonrts, 
Aiid  paintings  on  thy  wallsi 
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Vain  world,  fiirewell  to  you; 

Heaven  is  my  nutive  air: 
I  bid  my  friends  a  short  adieu, 

Impatient  to  be  there. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 

From  their  old  fleshy  clo«! ; 
Fair  guardian,  bear  me  up  in  haste, 

And  set  me  near  my  God. 

•BEKINO    A    DIVINB   CALM   IN    A   RESTLESS   WORLD 

Eternal  mind,  who  rurst  the  fktes 

Of  dying  realms  and  rising  states,         '  "^ 

With  one  unchanged  decree ; 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  affairs, 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  cares 

Aflford  a  smile  to  thee? 

Thou  scatterest  honors,  crowns,  and  gold  : 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  hold 

The  bubblos  and  the  ore: 
So  emmeta  struggle  for  a  grain ; 
So  boya  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  shells  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks. 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes. 

And  v/arriors  win  and  lose; 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand. 
Plundered  aud  snatch'd  from  hand  to  liand, 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 

Earth's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  among  a  iliousimd  lords  j 

And  yet  they  cant  agree: 
Let  greedy  sworcLs  still  fight  and  slay; 
I  can  be  ptKir;  but,  Lonl,  1  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 

LAUNCHING  INTO  ETERNITY. 

Ii  ivas  a  brave  attempt !  adventurous  he 
Wlio  in  the  first  ship  broke  the  unknown  sea: 
Ana,  leaving  his  dear  native  shores  behind, 
Trusted  his  life  to  the  licentious  wind. 
I  see  the  surging  brine:  the  tempest  raves* 
He  on  a  pine-plank  rides  across  the  waves, 
Exulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  graves 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shii\s  the  sails 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  gales. 

Such  is  the  soul  that  leaves  this  mortal  land, 
Fearless  when  the  great  Master  gives  command 
Death  is  the  storm:  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar, 
And  bids  the  tempest  waf\  her  from  the  shore . 
Then  with  a  skilful  helm  she  sweeps  the  seaSi 
And  manages  the  raging  storm  with 
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Her  foitli  can  govern  dea^ ;  slie  spreads  her  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings. 

And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  things. 

As  die  shores  lessen,  so  her  jcjys  arise, 

The  M'aves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies; 

Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight, 

She  floats  on  tlie  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight, 

The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  brig! it 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS    RELATING   TO   OUR   IDEAS. 

Direction  I. — Furnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  of 
ideas  ^  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  mooern; 
things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  national; 
things  of  your  native  land  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  pre* 
sent,  past,  and  future ;  and,  above  ail,  be  well  acquainted  with 
Gkxl  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
your  own  spirits. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  KiCAh  w^ 
with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  books  ;  converse 
with  the  most  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men,  and  endeavor  to 
improve  by  every  person  in  whose  company  you  are ;  sufier  no 
hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  in  impertinent  chattering,  or 
useless  trifles :  visit  other  cities  and  countriea  when  you  have 
seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach  you  to  profit 
by  travelling,  and  to  make  wise  observations ;  indulge  a  just  curi- 
osity in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature ;  search  into  things 
yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others  ;  be  acquainted  with 
men  as  well  as  books ;  learn  all  things  as  much  as  you  can  at  first 
hand ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  as  possible  be  the  represen- 
tations of  things,  and  not  merely  the  representations  of  other  men's 
ideas :  thus  your  soul,  hke  some  noble  building,  shall  be  richly 
furnished  with  original  paintings,  and  not  with  mere  copies. 

Direction  II. — Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  thai 
treasure  of  ideas  which  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  and  labor  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited,  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare  as  a  Christian,  or  to  your  particular  station 
and  profession  in  this  life;  for  though  the  former  rule  recom- 
mends a  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business; 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  more  pai  ticular  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  pecuhai 
provmce  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  arrive  at  any  de*^py  tolidt  or 
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luable  knowledge  in  any  science  or  my  business  of  life,  because 
iy  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  Ue  surface  of  things  in  a 
rious  hnd  wandering  search  of  infinite  variety ;  ever  hearing, 
iding,  or  asking  after  something  new,  but  impatient  of  any 
x)r  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have  gained.  Their 
Ills  may  be  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that,  wheresoever  you 
m  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 
In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas  and  the  knowledge 
lU  have  gained,  pursue  these  advices,  especially  in  your  younger 
iars. 

1.  Recollect  every  day  the  things  you  have  seen,  or  heard,  or 
ad,  which  may  have  made  any  addition  to  your  understanding : 
ad  the  writings  of  God  and  men  with  diligence  and  perpetual 
views :  be  not  fond  of  hastening  to  a  new  book,  or  a  new  chap- 
r,  till  you  have  well  fixed  and  established  in  your  mind  what 
u  useful  in  the  last :  make  use  of  your  memory  in  this  manner, 
id  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual  improvement  of  it, 
bile  you  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

2.  Talk  over  the  things  which  you  have  seen,  heard,  or  learnt, 
iih  some  proper  acquaintance;  this  will  make  a  fresh  impres- 
>n  upon  your  memory ;  and  if  you  have  no  fellow  student  at 
uid,  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  tell  it  over  to  any  of 
>ur  acquaintance,  where  you  can  do  it  with  propriety  and  de- 
mcy ;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  by  it  or  no,  your  own 
petition  of  it  will  be  an  impjTovement  to  yourself:  and  this  prac- 
le  also  will  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of  words  and  copious 
nguage,  to  express  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions. 

8.  Commit  to  writing  some  of  the  most  consiaerable  improve- 
tnts  which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recall 
em  again  to  your  mind,  when  perhaps  they  are  vanished  and 
St.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  or  month,  or  year,  you  may  re- 
ew  your  remarks  for  these  two  reasons:  First,  to  judge  of  youi 
vn  improvement,  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  youngei 
>llections  are  either  weak  and  trifiing ;  or  if  they  are  just  and 
•oper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  familiar  to  you,  that  you  will 
ereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowlecge.  And  in  the 
5Xt  place  what  remarks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
Tvation,  you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star,  instead  of 
anscribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  year's  review, 
hen  the  others  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  something  of  this  labor,  if  the  books  which  you  read 
'C  your  own,  mark  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  the  most  considerable 
lings  in  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may 
tad  that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  yont 
re  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has  notecf .  It 
but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to  say,  f  tliail 

4l» 
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•poll  my  book ;  for  I  persuade  myself  thai  you  did  not  buy  it  « 
a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for  gain,  but  as  a  scholar  to  improTe 
your  mind  by  it;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advantage 
18  abundant,  though  your  book  yield  less  money  to  your  executors. 

Lofk,  or  The  Right  Vm  ^  Jbi— ,  T. 
RULKS   OF    IMPROVEMENT   BY    CONVERSATION. 

1.  If  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  convtrsatxon^  it  is  i 
great  happiness  to  l^e  acquainted  with  persons  toiser  than  our 
$elves.  It  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice,  therefore,  to  get  the  favor 
of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow:  and  if  they  happen, to  be  a  little  reserved,  use  all  obliging 
methods  to  draw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own  know- 
ledge. 

2.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  merchant  or  a  ««• 
lor,  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic^  a  milkmaid  or  a  spinster^  lead  them 
into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  own  peculiar  province  or 
profession  ;  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  his  own  busi- 
ness best.  In  this  sense  a  common  mechanic  is  wiser  than  a  phi- 
losopher. By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  improvement  in 
knowledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

3.  Confine  not  yourself  always  to  one  sort  of  company^  or  to 
persons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of  learning, 
religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to  be  nursd 
up  or  educated  in  early  mistake,  you  should  be  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversing  only  with  persons 
of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  general  conversation  with 
men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  different  parties,  opinions, 
and  practices,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely,)  is  of  excellent  use 
to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we  may  have 
framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  juster  thoughts. 

4.  In  mixed  company^  among  acquaintance  and  strangers^ 
endeavor  to  learn  something  from  all.  Be  swift  to  hear,  but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance,  and  per- 
haps offend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too. 

5.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  per$on$ 
much  below  yourself  We  are  all  short-sighted  creatures ;  oui 
views  are  also  narrow  and  limited ;  we  often  see  but  one  side  of 
a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  reach 
every  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  wt 
see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  form  nni  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  whole 
of  any  subject  or  argument. 

6.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whether  it 
he  in  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  among  persons  of  the  tame  or 
of  different  sexes,  after  the  necessary  salutations  are  finished,  and 
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the  cilream  of  cniniiion  lalk  begins  to  lu'jjtate,  or  runs  fiat  and  low, 
iel  some  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be  agreeable  lo  the 
whole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read  in  it  ten 
lines,  or  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  a  few  pages,  till  some  word  or 
sentence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of  the  company  to  ofier  a 
thouc^ht  or  two  relating  to  that  subject.  Interruption  of  the  reader 
should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the  business ;  whether  it 
be  to  confirm  what  the  author  says,  or  to  improve  it ;  to  enlarge 
upon  or  to  correct  it ;  to  object  against  it,  or  to  ask  any  qtiestion 
that  is  akin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that  pleases  add  his  opinion 
and  promote  the  conversation.  When  the  discourse  sinks  again, 
or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read 
on  further  paragraphs  or  pages,  till  some  occasion  is  given  by 
a  word  or  sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  that  wit  a 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  hours  of  a  visit  from  running  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this 
means,  even  among  scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for 
that  too  just  and  bitter  reflection,  /  have  lost  my  time  in  the  comr 
pony  of  the  learned. 

By  such  practice  as  this,  young  ladies  may  very  honorably  and 
agreeably  improve  their  hours:  while  one  applies  herself  to  read- 
ing, the  others  employ  their  attention,  even  among  the  various 
artifices  of  the  needle ;  but  let  all  of  them  iliake  their  occasional 
remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great  deal  of  that  pre* 
cious  time  from  modish  trifling  impertinence  or  scandal,  which 
might  otherwise  aflbrd  matter  for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general ;  whensoever  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  lead  the  conversation,  let  it  be  directed  to  some  provable  point 
of  knowledge  or  practice,  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  decency ; 
and  let  not  the  discourse  and  the  hours  be  suflfered  to  run  loose 
without  aim  or  design :  and  when  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not 
hastily  to  another,  before  you  have  brought  the  prestnt  theme  or 
discourse  to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  irop  it. 

7.  Attend  with  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the  company 
i$  declaring  his  sense  of  the  question  proposed  $  hear  the  argu- 
ment with  patience,,  though  it  difler  ever  so  much  from  your 
sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard  with 
patience  by  others  who  difl!er  from  you.  Let  not  your  thoughts 
be  active  and  busy  all  the  while  to  And  out  something  to  coutra 
diet,  and  by  what  means  to  oppose  the  speaker,  especially  in  mat 
ters  which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent  and 
unhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  intent  and 
solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  speaker,  zealous 
to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yet 
ihould  you  wvnt  courage  to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary ;  but  let 
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youi  modesty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as  coo- 
•picuous  as  your  zeal. 

8.  As  you  should  carry  about  with  you  a  constant  and  sincere 
sense  of  your  own  ignorance,  so  you  should  not  be  a/raid  tun 
ashamed  to  confess  this  ignorance,  by  taking  all  proper  oppoita* 
nities  to  ask  and  inquire  for  farther  information ;  whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  pro- 
position, or  the  custom  of  a  nation.  Never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  asking. 

9.  Be  not  too  forward,  especially  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  to 
determine  any  question  in  company  with  an  infallible  andperemp" 
tory  sentence,  nor  speak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice,  A  young  man  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  should 
rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  proposition; 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your  thoughts  rather 
in  way  of  inquiry. 

10.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  inquiries  for  your  own  in- 
struction and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the  learning,  wisdom, 
and  fine  sentiments  of  your  friends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too  re- 
served or  modest ;  so  at  other  times,  if  you  perceive  a  person  un- 
skilful in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may,  by  questions  aptly 
proposed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  subject :  then  you  become  his  instructor,  in  such  i 
manner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

11.  Take  heed  of  affecting  always  to  shine  in  company  above 
the  rest,  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  understanding  oi 
your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  render  yourself  admirable  to 
all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  com- 
pany ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  would 
insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulnoss  of  those  with  whom  you  con- 
verse. 

12.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  especially  out 
of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference,  every  thing  that  tends 
to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.  Let  no  sharp 
language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be 
heard  among  you ;  no  perverse  or  invidious  conseouences  be 
drawn  from  each  other's  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person. 
All  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
conversation.  The  impartial  search  of  truth  requires  all  calmness 
and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candor;  mutual  instruction  can  never 
be  attained  in  the  midst  of  passion,  pride,  and  clamor,  unless  we 
suppose,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  a  loud  and  pene- 
trating lecture  read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and  shamcifMl  in- 
firmitiea  of  human  nature. 
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18.  To  conclude:  when  you  retire  from  company,  then  con* 
>er«e  unth  your ae^  in  solitude,  and  inquire  wJiat  you  hav*.  leami 
^QT  the  improvement  of  your  understanding,  or  for  the  tectify 
nr  your  incliruUions,  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or  the 
oeiiorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of 
ife.  If  you  have  seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest, 
lamble  in  their  manner,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  in 
lieir  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  strong 
Q  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  their 
efaavior,  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  upon  your 
lemory,  and  treasure  them  up  for  your  imitation. 


CONYERS  MIDDLETON.     1683—1750. 

CovTxms  MiDDLXTOir,  a  celebrated  divine  and  critic,  wbb  the  »on  of  a 
leigyman,  and.born  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  1683.  He  was  educated  at 
bmbridge,  and  in  1717  received  from  the  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
ivinitjr.  His  first  published  work  was  **  A  Full  and  Impartial  Account  of 
U  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bentley,*' 
rhioh,  says  Dr.  Alonk,  "  was  the  first  published  specimen  of  a  style,  which, 
IT  elegance,  purity,  and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
English  language."  In  1724  he  visited  Italy,  and  having  taken  a  careful  and 
emi  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  papal  church,  he 
ublished,  in  1729,  his  celebrated  Lenerfrom  Rome,  in  which  he  attcmpte<l  to 
bow  that  **  the  religion  of  tlie  present  Romans  was  derived  firom  that  of  their 
eathen  ancestors,"  and  that,  in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of 
tie  priests,  and  other  maners  in  the  Romish  church,  were  taken  fiom  the 
lagan  religion.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  learned,  and  went 
lixoagh  four  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime. 

In  1741  appeared  his  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
ests,  (*The  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero."  It  might  morn 
>roperly  be  called.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero,  since  it  is  full,  not  only  iu 
tvery  thing  that  relates  personally  to  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  but  gives 
in  admirable  picmre  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  he  flourished.  The  style  is 
eraarkable  for  uniting  clearness,  strength,  elegance,  and  richness  in  an  unu 
ual  degree,  and  the  work  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  model  of  compositioEi 
n  the  department  of  biography.  The  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men 
>f  the  time,  he  draws  up  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  taste ;  and  few 
listorical  works  are  mcure  interesting,  and  none  more  instructive.  In  1745  he 
niblished  an  account  of  the  various  specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had 
oUected  during  his  residence  at  Rome;  and  in  1749,  «A  Free  Inquiry  into 
iiiraculous  Powers."  This  was  immediately  attacked  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
¥ho  maintained  that  the  tendency  of  the  book  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
niracles  in  general :  but  Middleton  disclaimed  all  such  intention.  A  ftcr  vari* 
HIS  controversies  upon  religious  subjects  with  some  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  day» 
le  expired  on  the  28th  of  July,  1750. 
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CICERO   OFFERS   HIMSELF   TO   THE    BAR. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of  discipline,  which 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator :  for,  ii 
his  treatise  on  that  suhject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 
person  of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  chaiacter; 
declaring  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  without  being  prefh 
ously  acquainted  with  every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature; 
that  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whose  profession 
it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  proposed  to  hira ; 
and  whose  eloquence,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks, 
would  be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence  of  children.  He  bad 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  languages,  from  the  abkst 
teachers ;  gone  through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  the  poet  Archias  ;  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by 
the  principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phsedrus  the  Epicarean, 
Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic;  acquired  a  pei&ct 
knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  the  two  Scsvolas ;  all  which  accom- 
plishments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to  that  on  which 
his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of  M 
orator :  To  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly  for  this,  he  at- 
tended the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time  ;  heard  the 
daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece,  and  was  pw- 
petually  composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming  under 
iheir  correction :  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  which  could 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ;  especially 
of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  of  language,  and 
«vhose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputation 
af  their  eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  offered  himself  to  the  bar 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as  others  generally  did,  raw  and 
ignorant  of  their  business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
and  experience,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain  any 
eause  which  should  be  committed  to  him. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the  city,  in  several 
private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Roacioa 
of  Ameria,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year;  the  same  age,  at  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  these  geniuses  of  the  first 
magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  towards  ma* 
turity. 

As  oy  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  yontht 
«o  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in  old  agf ,  and  recommends 
it  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  hk 
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souDtrj ;  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distress,  ebpecially  when  they 
ktppen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  great ;  as  I  have  often 
me^  says  he,  in  other  causes,  I  ut  particularly  in  that  of  Rosciiis 
igaiDSt  Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  Lis  power.  A  noble  lesson 
to  all  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence and  injured  virtue  ;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule 
lad  end  of  their  labors. 

CLOSE   OF    CICKRO*S    CONSULSHIP. 

Bat  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  of 
bis  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  distin- 
raished  it  aAerwards  as  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome, 
he  birth  of  Octavius,  surnamed  Arousrus,  which  happened  on 
he  t%renty-third  of  September.  Velleius  calls  it  an  accession  of 
^lory  to  Cicero's  consulship  :  but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of 
I  difierent  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
ihoTt-sighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was 
>ieaerved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  established 
iiore  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the  world, 
irhot  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  effected  what  Catiline 
had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  republic.  If 
Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero:  but  its  destiny  was  now  ap- 
proaching: for  governments,  like  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the 
principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially 
mixed  in  their  constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin  to 
operate,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame. 
These  seeds  hacj^long  been  fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  re- 
public, when  Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to 
maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to  custom,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having 
discharged  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after  such  a  year,  and 
from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what 
Cicero  would  say  to  them :  but  Melellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  aflfected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  re- 
markable act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures  which  they  intended 
to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  audience: 
for  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  per- 
form this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tiibune  would  not  suflfer  him  to 
spenk,  or  to  do  any  thins^  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath,  de- 
claring, that  he  who  had  put  citizens  tc  death  unheard,  ought  not 
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to  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself:  upon  which  (Ticera,  wh^wai 
ney<!r  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the 
people  might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city 
from  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  a  uni- 
versal shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  9wom 
was  true.  Thus  the  intended  affront  was  turned,  by  his  presfDce 
of  mind,  to  his  greater  honor,  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  forum 
to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the 
whole  city. 


CHARACTER   OF    POMPET. 

Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Chreai,  by  that 
sort  of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  neces* 
sarily  made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to 
what  Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  gene* 
rals.     He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  times  over  the  three 
different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  and  by 
his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues, of  the  Roman  dominion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  **  he  had  found  the  lesser 
Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of  their  empire.'*    He 
was  about  six  years  older  than  CsBsar;  and  while  Csesar,  im- 
mersed in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  all 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  head ;  Pompey  was 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  by  the  consent 
of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic.     This  was  the 
post  thai  his  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in 
Rome ;  the  Leader,  not  the  Th/rant  of  his  country :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  the  master  of 
it  without  any  risk  ;  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not 
restrained  him :  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing, from  the  gifl  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by 
force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  Dictator.     It  is  an  observa- 
tion of  all  the  historians,  that  while  CsBsar  made  no  difierence  of 
power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or  usurped :  whether  over  those 
who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him :  Pompey  seemed  to  vala^ 
none  but  what  was  offered  ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govtsm,  boi 
^ith  the  good  will  of  the  governed.     What  leisure  he  found  from 
his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  especially 
of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  nave  acquired  great  fame,  if  his 
'genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzling  glory  of  arms : 
yet  he  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause,  in  the  defence  of  his 
fnonds  and  clients ;  and  some  of  them  in  conjunction  witli  Cicero. 
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His  language  was  copious  and  elevated  ;  his  sentiments  juftt ;  hit 
▼oice  sweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But  his  talents 
were  better  formed  for  arms,  than  the  gown  :  for  though,  in  both, 
be  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance, 
and  unravity  of  outward  behaviour ;  yet,  in  the  license  of  camps, 
the  example  was  more  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was  ex- 
tremely graceful,  and  imprinting  respect :  yet  with  an  air  of  re- 
serve and  haughtiness,  which  became  the  general  better  than  the 
citizen.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than  great;  specious* 
rather  than  penetrating;  and  his  view  of  politics  but  narrow;  for 
his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was  dissimulation;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.  As  he  was  a 
better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the  camp  he 
usually  lost  in  the  city ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  afironted  and  mortified  at  home;  till  the  imprudent  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  allia  ce  with  Crassus  and 
Caesar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic.  He 
took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather  of 
his  power ;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  authority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to  ap 
prehend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  hAd  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which  alone  could 
rai^^e  them  above  the  laws ;  a  superior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion :  all  this  was 
purely  his  own  ;  till,  by  cherishing  Caesar,  and  throwing  into  his 
bands  the  only  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  began 
to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late  :  Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  hit 
union  and  his  breach  with  Csesar;  and  alter  the  rupture,  as 
warmly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle :  if  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  his  life  and 
honor,  and  the  republic  its  liberty.  But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate 
by  a  natural  superstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices :  he  had  seen  the 
tame  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  observed  the  happy  effects 
of  it:  but  they  assumed  it  only  out  of  policy,  he  out  of  principle. 
They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  haa  found  a 
probable  opportunity  of  fighting ;  but  he,  against  all  prudence  and 
probability,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He 
saw  all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cor- 
rect them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsaiia  was  forced 
to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that 
Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he. 
The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finished  th-s  sad  catas- 
trophe of  this  G^reat  man :  the  father  oi  the  reigning  prince  had 
been  highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Rome,  and  rotU*- 
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ration  to  his  kingdom  :  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerahle  fleet 
to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war :  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  fo^ 
tunes,  what  gratitude  was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court, 
governed  by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whose  politics 
Himed,  not  on  the  honor  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  of  theii 
own  power;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  in  that 
sickness,  when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his 
safety !  or,  if  he  had  fallen  by  chance  of  war  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had  died  still 
glorious,  though  unfortunate ;  but,  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for 
an  example  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  feir 
days  before  commanded  kmgs  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest 
of  Kome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand ;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  says,  had  scarce 
been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at 
last  for  a  grave. 


HENKT  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  BOLINGBROKR    1678—1751. 

Hbitbt  St.  JoHir,  son  of  Sir  Henry  St  John,  of  Battersea,  Surrey  county,  was 
bcwa  October  1,  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after  spend 
inf  many  years  of  dissipation  on  the  continent,  he  was,  on  his  return,  elected 
to  parliament  in  1701,  when  the  Tories  were  in  power.  He  was  elevated  tc 
the  peerage  in  1712,  by  tlie  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  fearing  tlie  course  which  might  be  taken  against  him 
by  the  new  administration,  he  Hed  to  France.  On  the  9th  of  August  of  the 
fame  year,  (1718,)  he  was  impeached  by  Walpole  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  high-treason,  and  otlier  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  and  as  he 
&iled  to  surrender  liimself  to  take  his  trial,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  him  by  parliament,  on  the  lOth  of  September.  In  the  mean  time  he 
showed  what  were  his  principles,  and  where  his  heart  was,  by  entering  the 
■errioe  of  the  Pretender,  as  secretury.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  ftiU  pardon, 
and  returned  to  England :  his  property  was  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded ftrom  tlie  House  of  Lords.  He  tlien  engaged  in  active  opposition  to 
the  Whig  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  published  a  great  number  gC 
political  tracts. 

In  1735  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  France,  for  reasons  which  have  never 
been  explained,  and  resided  there  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  pub- 
lished his  •«  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,"  and  a  *«  Letter  on  the  true  Use 
of  Retirement,"  both  of  which  contain  many  valuable  reflections.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1742,  he  returned  to  take  possession  of  the  femily  estat* 
at  Battersea,  and  in  1749  published  his  "  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,** 
and  tlie  **  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King."  Most  of  his  early  friends,  both  literax> 
and  political,  of  whom  were  Pope,  SwijlV,  Gay,  and  Atterbury,  were  now 
gone,  and  he  himself  expired  on  the  15th  of  Dec  }mber,  1751.  He  bequeathed 
all  bif  manaicripts,  « as  a  legacy  tot  traducing  the  memaiy  of  hit  own  osa 
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fileiid  Alexander  Pope/*  to  Javid  Mallet,*  a  Scot*  nmaii,  who,  in  1754,  pub* 
lished  a  complete  edition  of  his  lordship's  works,  in  five  volumes.  Among 
diera  were  found  a  series  of  Essays  a;<aiiist  revealed  religion,  wliich  led  to 
die  caustic  but  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  <*  having  loaded  a  blunder- 
bina,  and  pointed  it  against  Christianity,  he  liad  not  tlie  courage  \o  discharge  it 
himself^  but  ieA  haif-a-crown  to  a  hungry  SSuoiclunaa  to  pull  the  trigger  aAiir 
hU  death." 

In  Lord  Bolingbroke's  character  as  a  man  there  !»  but  little  to  respect,  much 
to  condemn.  His  philosoplucal  writings  are  now  but  little  read,  and  for  their 
matter  contain  Uttle  that  is  worth  reading.'  As  a  rhetorician,  however,  ha 
deserves  some  consideration  in  this  work  of  ours,  designed  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  English  style,  and  to  bring  under  our  notice  the  best  writers.  His 
style  was  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  tlie  scholar  and  that  of  uie  man 
of  society-— or  rather  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  tlie  best  qualities  of  both, 
*  heightening  the  ease,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  converssp 
tioo,  with  many  of  the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  formal 
orations  and  books.  The  example  he  thus  set  has  probably  produced  a  very 
considerable  e^ect  in  moulding  tlie  style  of  popular  writing  since  his  time.**' 

ABSURDITIES    OF    USELESS   LEARNING. 

Some  histories  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be  studied,  and  some 
may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
advantage.  Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  man*8  curiosity, 
some  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men*s ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wan- 
tonly, and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite; 
the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven- 
ousl^s  and  without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper.  Some  such 
characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common  ex- 
treme into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in 
this  country.  He  joined  to  a  more  than  aihlotic  strength  of  body, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industry.    He  had 


1  There  b  not  room  here  to  go  into  the  detRllM  of  the  controvenijr  that  aro«e  rh>ni  the  h«ae  aok,  V 
llalteC  A  nuUlirninK  ?opr,  and  the  ntlll  biuer  (belinK*  of  BoliiiKbroke  In  flnt  amenUnj;  to  tt,  and  after- 
warda  rewarding  It.  BoUngbrokr'a  prKended  ground  of  oflbnce  wan,  that  Pope,  Into  who«e  hands 
ke  had  placed  hin  political  tract,  **The  PnirioC  KhiK."  Ibr  publication,  and  dlntribution  among  hln  own 
(Bollngbroke'H)  fhendu,  had  publl»hed  more  tlian  he  ouirht  But  he  knew  that  Pope  did  tt  purely 
from  his  admiration  of  the  tract,  and  a  deitlre  to  have  It  more  generally  known.  The  «cal  caiuN^ 
tkerrtora,  of  BoUngbroke's  mo«t  ungratefui  treatment  of  ht«  old  frl<nid  waa,  doubtUsM,  that  Pope  had 
bequeathed  hl«  property  In  his  printed  works  to  Warburlon,  r^tSer  than  to  himself.  For  a  more  pa^ 
Ucular  aooount  of  this,  see  Roacoe**  Pope,  vol.  L  p.  >S7. 

t  •*  When  Tally  attempted  poetry,  he  became  aa  ridk;nk>ua  as  BoUngbroke  when  ha  attcmptad  pkl> 
looophy  and  divinity;  we  look  in  vain  Cbr  that  genius  which  produced  the  Dissertation  on  Butlei^ 
In  the  tedious  philosophksil  works,  of  which  it  is  no  exaggerated  satire  to  say.  that  the  reasonlnt  <*f 
them  Is  sophistical  and  lnconclu»lve,  the  style  difflise  and  verbose,  and  the  learning  seemingly  eoti 
tained  In  them  not  drawn  from  tlie  origluals,  but  picked  ap  and  purloined  from  French  cnUea  lud 
translaUons.**— N'orton'*  Pope.  i.  119. 

•  lee  alao  some  reumrks  on  hla  atyle  In  t\t  II  t  Leetnra  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  In  Draka'a  Buayi^  tuI 
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read  almost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped  together  as  much  ieam* 
ing  as  could  be  crowded  into  a  head.     In  the  course  of  my  ac» 

Jiuainlance  with  him,  I  consuhed  him  once  or  twice,  not  oflener; 
or  1  found  this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough  ;  but  nothing  wat 
distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  he  had  never 
spared  time  to  think  ;  all  was  employed  in  reading.  His  reason 
had  not  the  merit  of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a 
watch,  or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neithei 
more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But  when  you  asked  this 
man  a  question,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the 
aeveral  terms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  memory; 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  tha 
sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have  led  him  or  con6ned  him. 
To  ask  him  a  question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory, 
that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise  in  your 
ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will  acquire  less 
learninjT,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as  this  knowledge  is  coUected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all 
times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Tims  iisoful  nrms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  mnjjtetl  in  order,  and  tlisposed  with  grace; 
Nor  tlinsi  alone  the  cnrious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  Ibund,  wlien  need  requires,  with  ease. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almost;  but  is 
such  a  mcnutnent  of  good  sense  and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I 
knew,  has  raised  in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice,  and  resolves 
to  read  all,  will  net  have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  either,  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  hrn- 
pertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to 
think.  He  will  assen)ble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  pur* 
chase  them  at  much  expense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to 
fnniie  them  into  proper  scantlinjrs,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
To  what  |)urprse  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  learn  architec- 
ture? he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpose  all 
these  q'uirries  of  stcme,  all  these  mountains  of  sand  and  liiue,  all 
these  forests  of  oak  and  deal  ? 
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THE    USR    OF    HISTORY. 

To  teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  princinles  of  rirtuo,  and 
the  general  rules  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  which  resiih  from 
8uc4  detaib  of  actions  and  characters,  comes,  for  the  most  part,  and 
always  should  come,  expressly  and  directly  into  the  design  of 
chose  who  are  capable  of  givmg  such  details :  and,  therefore, 
whilst  they  narrate  as  historians,  they  hint  often  as  philosophers : 
thev  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the 
ena  of  a  clue,  that  serves  to  remind  us  of  searching,  and  to  guide 
us  in  the  search  of  that  truth  which  the  example  before  us  either 
establishes  or  illustrates.  If  a  writer  neglects  this  part,  we  are 
able,  however,  to  supply  his  neglect  by  our  own  attention  and 
industry:  and  when  he  gives  us  a  good  history  of  Pei  avians  or 
Mexicans,  of  Chinese  or  Tartars,  of  Muscovites  or  Negroes,  we 
may  blame  him,  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  much  more,  if  we 
do  not  make  it  a  good  lesson  of  philosophy.  This  being  the 
£;eneral  use  of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may 
nake  it  who  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads  ;  and 
uvery  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that 
arises  from  an  early  acquaintance  contracted  in  this  manner  with 
mankind.  We  are  not  only  passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world, 
but  we  are  absolute  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  make  in  it. 
Our  guides  are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of 
the  country,  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if 
we  please,  to  guide  ourselves.  In  our  journey  througli  it,  we  are 
beset  on  every  side.  We  are  besieged  sometimes,  even  in  our 
strongest  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
sions of  other  men,  assault  us  ;  and  our  own  passion: ,  that  corre- 
spond with  these,  betray  us.  History  is  a  collection  of  the  jour- 
nals of  those  who  have  travelled  through  the  same  country,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  :  and  their  good  and  their  ill 
success  are  equally  instructive.  In  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  an 
immense  field  is  opened  to  us :  general  histories,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane ;  the  histories  of  particular  countries,  particular  events, 
particular. orders,  particular  men;  memorials,  anecdotes,  travels. 
But  we  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long 


THE    WORLD   OUR   COUNTRY.* 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power ;  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  a^^a^u-^Suu^s  this  great 


1  WlAt  a beftutiftil  \dett,  "the  world  oar  oountrj 
ttment  bIuUI  be  pracUoaiy  realised,  (and  the  di 
gmti'ktlona  upon  trade  wUl  be  ererj  where 

^  I  /; 


T^innd  our  eoantryraen.**   ^Wtac 
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and  beautifdl  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of 
man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it  makes 
the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours,  and  as  Icng  as  wc 
remain  in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  ac- 
cidents. Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coast  soever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  bom  under  the  same  laws 
of  nature. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  different  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is 
established  for  the  same  universal  end,  the  preservation  of  society. 
We  shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure 
vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everywhere  spread  over  oui 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not 
admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  different  orbits, 
round  the  same  central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  (bject  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  hung  up 
in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe ;  innumerable  suns,  whose 
beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around 
them  :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these, 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little 
what  ground  I  tread  upon. 

FORTUNE    NOT   TO   BE    TRUSTED. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy  overthrows  such  as  are  not 
on  their  guard  ;  but  they  who  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  stand  without  difliculiy  the  first 
and  the  fiercest  onset.  I  leaned  this  important  lesson  long  ago, 
and  never  trusted  to  fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  ^pcn  me,  I 
placed  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without  giving  me 
any  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  them. 
She  took  them,  but  she  could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
suffers  by  bad  fortune  but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  If 
we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  t    us,  and  ^te 

4*  between  indivldiuU*  of  the  tame  nation ;  and  nationa]  govemmenta  will  be  aoppotted  M  loeal  go- 
trrnnientA  new  are— by  direct  taxes  according  to  property— the  only  equitable  mode.  1  cannoC  bat 
firr%  quote  a  fine  rvmarii  from  tluit  valuable  book  entitled  "Ouestea  at  Truth,"  by  thebioUtvia 
lL\rm :  "A  stotaanuin  may  do  much  fbr  commerce— moat  by  leaving  It  alone.  A  rlvor  iMTvr  Mtmt 
m  MBOotbly  aa  wben  It  iblloira  tta  own  coura%  wUbeut  alther  aid  or  vhack.  IM  H  mmk»  ill  vitb 
Hdt  It mU do  ac  b«ttw U«a  yo« ( 
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perpetually  to  renjain  with  us ;  if  we  lean  upon  them,  and  expect 
to  be  considered  for  them,  we  shall  sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of 
grieU  as  soon  as  these  false  and  transitory  .benefits  pass  away ;  as 
soon  as  our  vain  and  childish  minds,  unfraught  with  solid  plea- 
sares,  become  destitute  even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  But, 
if  we  do  not  sufler  ourselves  to  be  transported  with  prosperity, 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our  souls  will  be 
proof  against  the  dangers  of  both  these  s<iites :  and  having 
explored  our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  felicity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


PfflUP  DODDRnXJE.     1702—1751. 

Fbw  men  hnve  exerted  a  more  happy,  holy,  and  wide-spread  inflaenoe 
upon  the  world,  than  the  **  disseniing*'  minister,  Philip  Doddridge.  He  wu 
bom  in  London,  in  1702,  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Jchn  Jennings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  ai.J  in 
1722  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  at  the  same  place.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jennings  he  succeeded  to  his  place,  but  in  1729,  being  invited  by  the  <*  dis- 
senting" congregation  of  tliat  place  to  become  their  pastor,  he  removed  there. 
Here  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  he  labored  witli  great  zeal  and  most  ex- 
emplary piety,  as  pastor  of  die  church,  and  as  tlie  principal  of  the  academy, 
with  the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  those  under  his  care.  But 
his  health  declining  in  consequence  of  his  great  laTx)rs,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  relaxation  and  change  of  ail 
and  climate.  But  all  in  vain;  and  he  died  at  Lisbon  Uiirteen  days  after  his 
arrival,  October  26,  1751. 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  too  much,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise.  His  *'  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  forms  a  body  of 
practical  divinity  and  Christian  experience  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  the  same  nature.  Like  the  works  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Watts, 
it  is  a  classic  of  the  religious  world.'  His  «  Sermons  on  the  Education  of 
Children,"  •*  Sermons  to  Young  People,"  « Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and 
Grace  of  Christ,"  "  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  tlie  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneu- 
matology,  Ediics,  and  Divinity,''  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all 
imnks  of  Christians.  Another  work,  still  popular,  is  ^  Some  Remarkable  Pas> 
Mges  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Rebels  at 
the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  September  21,  1745."*     But  his  most  elaborate 

1  *•  Doddridffc's  heart  was  mnde  up  of  all  the  kindlier  alftctlona  of  our  nature,  and  was  wlwUy 

evoUkl  to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  Whatever  he  did,  he  appears  to  have  done  *to  the  (lory 
of  Ood.*  He  read,  he  wrote,  he  preached— wttb  a  seal  which  knew  of  no  abatement,  and  with  aa 
•aroMiness  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  motives.  He  was  snatched  from  his  flocK  and 
tba  world — both  of  which  had  been  enlightened  by  his  labors— In  the  prime  of  bis  llfr,  and  in  the  lull 
poaacisilnn  of  bis  (bculUes :  but  u  who  has  left  snch  fruits  bcbiod  him,  cannot  be  said  to  have  tmiaa 
lanly  parisbed.'*— DMbi. 

S  ••  And  flrsC,  as  a  universal  storetaoose,  neeeasary  to  hbn  In  the  eondoet  of  kis  thcoiogkal  p«r 
SMa,  Doddrldse's  Leeturta."— Art^i  9f  Dmrkawft  Ckarft, 

S  tMsCstoMlOardtnar  was  a  bntv*  Scottish  oai0tr,wlM  bid  iwtvdwltb  dMlacOoa  oaiarlBsk 
trontlMllfcorattylfttftliMkrwM  •wrttiali  mtnmmA  tc  OM«r»t 
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work,  the  result  of  mnny  years*  study,  -wbs  '*■  The  Family  Expoeitor,  oootaii^ 
ng  a  Version  ami  Parnj)hrase  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and 
a  Practical  Improvement  of  Knch  Section."  This  admirable  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  has,  fmm  its  solid  learning  critical  acuteness,  and  tlw 
persuasive  earnestness  of  iu<  practical  reflections,  ever  been  held  in  the  h^^ 
Mt  estimation  by  the  Christian  world,^  and  has  beeb  translated  into  seveial 
languages.  To  DruUiridge,  also,  are  we  imlebted  for  son^e  of  our  best  sacred 
lyrics,  and  for  that  e])igram  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  •'one  of  the  finest  in  ihe 
English  language.'''  His  letters,  also,  are  admirable  specimens  of  epi^tolaiy 
writing,  and  for  their  easy  and  natural  style  are  not  unlike  those  of  Gowper. 

COUNTRY    LIFE LETTER   TO    A   FEMALE    FRIEND. 

You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  pcrfec- 
lion.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows* 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and  neighing 
of  horses.  We  have  a  mijrhty  pleasant  garden  and  orchara,  and 
a  line  arbor  under  some  tali  ..hady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty 
dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps 
catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large  space  which 
we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward :  a  brook  runs 
sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there  are  two  large  fish-ponds 
at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with 
willows ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  nursery  of  our  lambs  and  calves,  with  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally 
spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that 
I  know  not  how  to  express.     I  am  sometimes  so  transported  with 

^  whnt  he  conaidered  a  iiupematural  interfi.T«Ticc,  nnmely.  a  visible  rvpreaentatton  of  Chrlat  opos 
the  cross,  suiipended  in  the  air,  amidst  an  unuaual  blaze  of  light,  and  accompanied  by  a  dednnilieB 
Of  the  wordii,  "  Oh,  ainner  I  did  I  autfer  thU  for  thee,  and  are  theae  the  returns  r'  From  the  pifM 
ff  this  vlalon  tiU  hla  death,  twcnty-slx  years  afterward.  Colonel  Gardiner  malntatDod  the  Itfk  «f  ■ 
fluoere  CbrtsUan,  so  fiir  as  the  milJLary  profession  Is  compatible  tberewlth.  But  the  time  la  ta  OMM 
when  the  Christian  will  say  what  was  said  by  those  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  when  eaOad  ta 
inliat  in  the  Roman  armies,  '*!  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  cannot  flgbL"  The  time  Is  to  CMM 
when  thr  militnry  profession  will  be  deemed  not  only  disreputable  but  criminal:  for  what  can  ba 
•tore  diametrically  oppoalte  than  the  apirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  spirit  of  war! 

&  **In  rending  the  New  Testament,"  aays  the  Bitthop  of  Durham,  "I  recommend  Doddrtdfi^ 
fWiilly  ExpoHiior,  as  an  impartial  Interpreter  and  CUthful  monitor.  I  know  of  no  expoattor  wht 
aultes  so  manv  auTnatnges  as  Deddridge." 

S  Live  while  you  live,  the  epteurt  would  aAy, 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  frtaektr  crlei» 

And  give  to  Ood  each  moment  as  It  fUea« 

Lord,  In  my  views  tet  both  united  be^ 

I  uv«  m  pleasure  wnen  I  hre  to  Th«». 
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:he8e  inanimate  beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Para- 
iise ;  and  it  is  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve,  and  have 
ume  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  my 
uxnpanions. 

LITINO    NEAR   TO   GOD— LETl'ER   TO   HIS  WIFE. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  ofTended  when  I  tell  you  that 
[  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  that  1 
ihouJd  have  been,  very  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days 
yegin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
K)  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really  so  it  is,  I 
bardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  often  think  of  you,  and  pray 
for  you,  and  bless  Clod  on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with 
Lhe  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return,  or,  indeed, 
about  any  thing  else.  And  the  reason,  the  s^reat  and  sufficient 
reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the  presence  of  God  with  me  than 
I  remember  ever  to  have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life. 
He  enables  me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him.  When  1 
awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  before  it  is  light,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  him  while 
[  am  lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes ;  and  have 
often  more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  ii  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I  have  en* 
joyed  for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.  He  meets 
me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family  devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends 
at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick  ;  plea- 
sant to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which  any  good  can 
be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it; 
pleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  u , 
but,  oh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near  eternity 
is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this  wilderness,  and  that  it 
ia  but  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little,  and 
considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
whither  it  tends.  Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is 
shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving  me 
more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it;  or 
whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
this  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to 
hope ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in 
compassion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt  in 
the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  exceedingly  diMtf 
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to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear  to  me  than  novt  Jm  k 
pleased  to  favor  me  with  this  teaching  experience;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  I  freely  own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  «bj 
event  that  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  mj 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will 
muse  no  farther  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough,  the  effect  is  lo 
blessed. 

THB  TRUE  USB  TO  BE  MADE  OF  GENIUS  AND  LEARNINO. 

Hath  Grod  given  you  gfenius  and  learning?  It  was  not  that  yon 
might  amuse  or  deck  yourself  with  it,  and  kindle  a  blsze  which 
should  only  serve  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  yourself  and  them  to  the 
Father  of  lights.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  that  genius  and  capacity,  either  to  endeavor  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  human  life,  or,  by  a  more  direct  application  of  it 
to  Divine  subjects,  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion,  to  defend  its 
truths,  to  enforce  and  recommend  its  practice,  to  deter  men  from 
courses  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  Grod  and  fatal  to  them- 
selves, and  to  try  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  solemnity  and  tender- 
ness with  which  you  can  clothe  your  addresses,  to  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

WORLDLY    CARES. 

Young  people  are  generally  of  an  enterprising  disposition: 
having  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  disappointments  and  encumbrances  of  life,  they 
easily  swallow  them  up,  and  annihilate  them  in  their  imaginsp 
tion,  and  fancy  that  their  spirit,  their  application,  and  address, 
will  be  able  to  encounter  and  surmount  every  obstacle  or  hinder- 
ance.  But  the  event  proves  it  otherwise.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  you  plunge  yourself  into  a  greater 
variety  of  business  than  you  are  capable  of  managing  as  you 
ought,  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  care  of  your  souls,  and  the 
service  of  God,  which  certainly  ought  not  on  any  pretence  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  prudent  regard  to  your  worldly 
interest  will  require  such  a  caution;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  care- 
ful observer,  that  multitudes  are  undone  by  grasping  at  more  than 
they  can  conveniently  manage.  Hence  it  has  freouently  been 
seen,  that  while  they  nave  seemed  resolved  to  be  rick,  they  have 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  have  ruined  their 
own  families,  and  drawn  down  many  others  into  desolation  with 
them  Whereas,  could  they  have  been  contented  with  moderate 
employments,  and  moderate  gains,  they  might  have  prospered  in 
their  business,  and  might,  by  sure  degrees,  under  a  Divine  bleM- 
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lare  advanced  to  great  and  honorable  increase.  But  if  there 
DO  danger  at  all  to  be  apprehended  on  this  head ;  if  you 
as  certain  of  becomins^  rich,  and  great,  as  you  are  of  per- 
dg  and  fatiguing  yourself  in  the  attempt,— consider,  I  beseech 
how  precarious  these  enjoyments  are.  Consider  how  often 
Dtiful  table  becomes  a  snare,  and  that  which  would  have  been 
man's  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Forget  not  thai  short  lesson, 
h  is  so  comprehensive  of  the  highest  wisdom — 0ns  tuimo  i» 

FUL. 

THE   SABBATH.^ 

Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  tows, 
On  this  thy  day,  in  tliis  thy  house ; 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 
The  songs  which  from  the  desert  rise. 

Thine  eartlily  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love; 
But  there's  a  nobler  rest  above ; 
To  that  our  laboring  souls  aspire  • 

With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

No  more  fatigue,  no  more  distress ; 
Nor  sin  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  from  immortal  tongues. 

No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun. 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

O  long-expected  day,  begin ; 
Dawn  on  tJhese  realms  of  wo  and  lin ; 
Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road. 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Return,  my  roving  heart,  return, 

And  chase  these  shadowy  forms  no  more ; 

Seek  out  some  solitude  to  mourn, 
And  thy  forsaken  God  implore. 

Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  at  home ; 

Retired  and  silent  seek  them  there : 
True  conquest  is  ourselves  t*  overcome, 

True  strength  to  break  the  tempter's  snam. 

And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 

Distinct  surveys  each  deep  recess. 
In  these  abstracted  hours  draw  nigh, 

And  with  thy  presence  fill  the  place, 

fffattaf  tiMM  h7inn«  the  beat  London  cdlUoo  of  Doddrtdfe*!  works  hM  boen  mnUStf  M* 
.  IB  a  word,  tl»s  bynuw  are  Doddrtdga'a,  snd  not  Uw  **  ^mpro^Moenta^vii  M  atodwii  mmi$UM4 
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Through  all  the  mazes  of  my  heart. 
My  search  let  heavenly  wisdom  guide 

And  still  its  radiant  beams  impart, 
Till  all  be  searched  and  purified. 

Then,  with  the  visits  of  thy  love, 

Vouchsafe  my  inmost  soul  to  cheer ; 
Till  every  grace  shall  join  to  prove 

That  God  hath  fix'd  his  dwelling  here. 

ENTERING   INTO   COVENANT. 

O  happy  day,  that  fix*d  my  choice 

On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  1 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

O  happy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows 

To  Him,  who  merits  all  my  love ! 
Let  cheerful  anthems  fill  the  house, 

While  to  that  sacred  shrine  I  move. 

rris  done;  the  great  transaction's  done: 

I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine : 
He  drew  me,  and  I  follow'd  on, 

Charmed  to  confess  the  voice  divine. 

Now  rest,  my  long-divided  heart, 

Fix'd  on  tliis  blissful  centre,  rest; 
With  ashes  who  would  grudge  to  part, 

When  caird  on  angels'  bread  to  feast  f 

High  Heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow, 

That  vow  renew'd,  shall  dftily  hear: 
Till,  in  life's  latest  hour,  I  bow. 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  d^ur. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER,     1692—1752. 

Jos&PH  BuTLKR,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "Analogy,"  was  born  tt 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1692.     Being  of  a  Prcs>)yterian  family,  he  was  sent 
to  the  **  dissenting"  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  the  view  of  entering  tbe 
ministry.     It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  proofs  of  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind  to  abstruse  speculations,  in  some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  Q 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  «  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
m  private  letters  addressed  to  tlie  author.     He  also  gave  much  attention  to 
die  points  of  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  «  established"  church 
And  tlie  **  dissenters,"  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  went  over  to  the  former. 
Afier  6cm<*  little  opposition  from  his  father,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  in- 
:lination  anJ  in  1714  removed  to  Oxford.     Having  « taken  orders,"  be  was, 
»n  1718,  ap]X)inted  preacher  at  the  Rolls'  Chapel,  which  station  he  ooonpied 
900IUX  ei^ht  yrtars,  when  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  deliveied  id  tbM 
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cliapt^I,  which  jrave  him  the  highosl  roputatioii  as  a  profound  and  original 
ihinker. 

AAer  various  preferments  in  the  church,  in  1736  he  published  his  great 
work,  "The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed  to  the  Constitution 
and  Coiurse  of  Nature.'*  His  object  in  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  connection  be- 
cween  the  present  and  future  state,  and  to  show  that  there  could  lie  but  one 
author  of  both,  and  consequently  but  one  general  system  of  moral  government 
by  which  they  must  be  regulated.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  his  success 
and  triumph  were  complete.  He  has  built  up  a  solid  granite  rtmipart,  of  suck 
height  and  strength,  for  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  tliat  all  the  mbsilea 
of  infidels,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  hurled  against  it  in  vain.  In 
1738  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  in  1750  to  that  of  Dlu^ 
bam,  the  highest  preferment  He  held  this  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  at 
Bath  in  June,  1752. 

The  character  of  Butler  was  every  thing  that  would  be  expected  fiom  his 
writings.  Of  piety  most  fervent,  and  of  morals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life, 
while  he  possessed  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  ^  No  man,''  says  his  biographer, 
*  ever  more  tlioroughly  possessed  the  meekneu  of  wisdom.  Neither  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  which  he  had  thereby 
attaine<l,  nor  the  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  in  the  slightest 
degree  ii^ured  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  his  temper."  His  liberality  also  was  equal  to  his  means.  His 
income  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  station,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so 
thoroughly  was  this  feeling  of  his  understood,  that  his  relatives  never  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  He  well  under- 
stood the  true  use  of  money,  that  it  is  worthless  and  contemptible  except  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.  It  was  his  renmrk  on  his  promotion  to  Durliam :  •*  It 
would  be  a  melancholy  thing  at  the  close  of  life  to  have  no  reflections  to  en- 
tertain one's  self  witli,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of  living,  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of -having  really  set  one's  self  to  do  good,  and  to  pro 
mote  worthy  men."  How  much  such  a  character  uonors  religion!  How 
much  its  opposite  disgraces  it  1 

The  following  just  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Butler's  Ana- 
logy are  taken  from  the  admirable  analysis  of  that  great  work  by  Bishop  Wil- 
son, prefixed  to  his  edition  of  it* 

**  Bishop  Butler  is  one  of  those  creative  geniuses  who  give  a  character  u> 
their  times.  His  great  work,  '  The  Analogy  of  Religion,'  has  fixed  the  ad- 
mimtion  of  all  competent  judges  for  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be 
studied  so  long  as  tlie  language  in  which  he  wrote  endures.  The  mind  of  a 
master  pervades  it  The  author  chose  a  theme  infinitely  important,  and  he 
has  treated  it  with  a  skill,  a  force,  a  novelty  and  talent,  which  have  left  litthi 
fas  others  to  do  af\er  him.  He  opened  the  mine  and  exhausted  it  himself. 
A  discredon  which  never  oversteps  the  line  of  prudence,  is  in  him  imited 
with  a  penctnition  which  nothing  can  escape.  There  are  in  his  writings  a 
vastness  of  idea,  a  reach  and  generalization  of  reasoning,  a  native  simplicity 
mnd  grandeur  of  tliought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind.  At  tlie  same 
time,  his  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  familiar  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  per* 
made.  Notlung  is  violent,  nothing  far-fetched,  nothing  [)U8hed  beyond  its  ihir 
limiti,  nothing  fanciful  or  weak:  a  masculine  power  of  argument  runs  through 
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the  whole.  All  bespeaks  that  repose  of  mind,  that  tranqiiillitj  which  sprinii 
ftom  a  superior  understanding,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  ptit 
of  his  subject  He  grasps  firmly  his  topic,  and  insensibly  communicates  to 
bis  reader  the  calmness  and  convictioL  -hich  he  possesses  himself.  He  em- 
braces with  equal  ease  the  greatest  an^  the  smallest  points  connected  with 
his  ailment  He  often  throws  out  as  he  goes  along,  some  general  principle 
which  seems  to  cost  him  no  labor,  and  yet  which  opens  a  whole  field  of  oon> 
temptation  before  tlie  view  of  the  reader. 

«  Butler  was  a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  searches  lir 
wisdom  wherever  he  can  discern  its  traces.  He  puts  forth  the  keenest  saga> 
city  in  his  pursuit  of  his  great  object,  and  never  turns  aside  till  he  reaches  and 
seizes  it  Patient,  silent,  unobtrusive  investigation  was  his  forte.  His  powen 
of  invention  were  as  fruitful  as  his  judgment  was  sound.  Probably  no  book 
m  the  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  use  the  ejipru- 
•ion  of  a  kindred  genius,'  as  the  *  Analogy.' 

(*  He  was  a  man  raised  up  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  wits  and 
infidels  of  the  reign  of  our  Second  Charles,  had  deluged  the  land  with  the 
tnost  unfair,  and  yet  plausible  writings  against  Christianity.  A  certain  fear- 
lessness as  to  religion  seemed  to  prevail.  There  was  a  general  decay  of  piety 
•nd  zeal.  Many  persons  treateil  Christianity  as  if  it  were  an  agreed  point, 
amongst  all  people  of  discernment,  that  it  had  been  found  out  to  be  fictitioos. 
The  method  taken  by  these  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  to  magnify  and  urge 
objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  against  particular  doctrines  or  precepts, 
which  were  represented  as  forming  a  part  of  it;  and  which,  to  a  thoughtless 
mind,  were  easily  made  to  appear  extravagant,  incredible,  and  irrationaL 
They  professed  to  admit  die  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  but  diey 
maintained  that  human  reason  was  sufficient  for  the  discovery  and  establish- 
ment of  this  fundamental  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  those  moral 
precepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  life  should  be  regulated;  and  they  boldly 
asserted,  tliat  so  many  objections  and  difficulties  might  be  urged  against  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  exclude  it  from  being  admitted  as  Divine,  by  any  thoughtful  and 
enlightened  person. 

"These  assertions  Butler  undertook  to  refiite.  He  was  a  man  formed  for 
iuch  a  task.  He  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was  about.  He  had  a  mind  to 
weigh  objections,  and  to  trane,  ileiect,  and  silence  cavils.  Accordingly,  he 
came  forward  in  all  the  self-possession,  and  tlignity,  and  meekness  of  truth, 
to  meet  the  infidel  on  his  own  ground.  He  takes  the  admission  of  the  unbe- 
liever, that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  natural  world,  as  a  principle 
conceded.  From  this  point  he  sets  forward,  and  pursues  a  course  of  argu- 
ment so  cautious,  so  solid,  so  forcible ;  and  yet  so  diversifie<l,  so  original,  so 
convincing;  as  to  carry  along  with  him,  almost  insensibly,  those  who  have 
once  put  themselves  under  his  guidance.  His  insight  into  the  constitutkai 
and  course  of  nuture  is  almost  intuitive;  and  the  application  of  his  knowledge 
is  so  surprisingly  skilful  and  forrible,  as  to  silence  or  to  satisfy  every  Air  an- 
tagonist He  traces  out  every  objection  with  a  deliberation  which  nothing 
can  disturb;  and  shows  the  fallacies  from  whence  they  spring,  with  a  predh 
•k»n  and  acuteness  which  overwhelm  and  charm  the  reader. 

«  Accordingly,  students  of  all  descriptions  have  long  united  in  ^e  pnise  of 
Biitler  He  is  amongst  the  few  classic  authors  of  the  first  rank  in  modem 
literature     He  takes  his  phice  with  Bacon,  and  Pascal,  and  Newton,  thoM 
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nig^ity  geniuses  who  opened  new  sources  of  inform  i*ioii  on  the  mnet  in^pon- 
knt  subjects,  and  commanded  the  love  and  gratitmle  of  mankind.  If  his 
paw€n  were  not  fully  equal  to  tliose  of  thene  most  extraordinary  men,  they 
were  only  second  to  them.  He  was,  in  Lis  own  line,  nearly  what  they  were 
in  die  inventions  of  science,  and  tlie  adaptation  of  mathematics  to  philosophy 
fininded  on  experiment.  He  vva:$,  of  like  powers  of  mind,  of  similar  calm  and 
penetrating  sagacity,  of  the  same  patience  and  perseverance  in  pursuit,  of 
kindred  acuteness  and  precision  in  argument,  of  like  force  and  power  iu  his 
conclusi  )ns.  His  objects  were  as  great,  his  mind  as  simple,  his  perception  of 
tnsth  as  distinct,  his  comprehension  of  intellect  nearly  as  vast,  his  aim  as  ele- 
voledf  hi«  success  as  surprising." 


CHRISTIANITY    A    SCHEME    IMPERFECTLY    COMPREHENDED. 

Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
moral  government  of  God  is  exercised,  by  gradually  conducting 
things  so  in  the.  course  of  his  providence,  that  every  one,  at  length 
aad  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and 
neither  fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  pre- 
rail.  Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion,  witn 
regard  to  mankind :  consisting  itself  also  of  various  parts,  and  a 
mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time 
the  world  came  into  its  present  wretched  state,  and  is  still  carry- 
ing on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah ;  •*  who 
18  to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered 
abroad,*'  and  establish  "  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  And  in  order  to  it,  after  various  manifestations 
of  things  relating  to  this  great  and  general  scheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages  ;  after  various  dispensations, 
looking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation,  •*  In  the 
fulness  of  time,"  when  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  fit,  he,  •*  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  wherefore 
Qod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
in  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Parts  likewis*' 
of  this  economy  are,  the  miraculous  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men ;  the  invisible 
government  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  chu.cii; 
that  which  he  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;"  inJ 
his  f  Jture  return  to  ''judge  the  world  in  righteousness,"  and  com- 
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pletcly  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  God.  •*  Foi  the  Father  jadgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unt  >  the  Bon  ;  that  all 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  "AD 
power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."     '*Andhe 
must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.     Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.     And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  thai 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."    Now  little, 
surely,  need  be   said  to  show,  that  this  system,  or  scheme  of 
♦hings,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.     The  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.     And  indeed  one  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage relating  to  this  "  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  but  what  im- 
mediately runs  up  into  something  which  show^s  us  our  ignorance 
in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  ignorance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.     And  whoever  will  seriously  consider  that 
part  of  the  Christian  scheme  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will 
find  so  much  more  unrevealed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.     Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as 
much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfection  of  one,  as 
against  the  perfection  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  much  as 
in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
plish ends.  And  the  observation  of  this  furnishes  us  with  the 
same  answer  to  objections  against  the  perfection  of  Christianity, 
as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature. 
It  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objected  agtiinst,  how 
•*  foolish"  soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  the  very  best  means 
of  accomplishing  the  very  best  ends.  And  their  appearing  "fool- 
ishness" is  no  presumption  against  this,,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  beeUi 
all  along,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider, 
then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common 
course  of  nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  foreordaine<] 
laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behavior  of  living  agents  is  reduci- 
ble to  general  laws.  But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by 
w^hat  laws  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes,  faraine,  pestilence, 
become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  the  laws, 
by  which  persons  born  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the  laws,  by  which 
thoughu  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  multitude  of  cases ;  and  by 
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srhich  innumerable  thin&fs  happen,  of  the  greatest  influence  upon 
;he  afl&irs  and  state  of  tHe  world — these  laws  are  so  whoHy  un- 
cnown  to  us,  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  to  pass  by  them, 
iccidental ;  though  all  reasonable  men  know  certainly  that  thero 
amnot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude 
liat  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  gene* 
ral  laws*  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  ex- 
.rOeding  little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can 
irace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  befoi^  us  to  general  laws. 
Ind  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to 
t)e  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  from  our  seeing  that 
part  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course  of  nature,  in 
!ome  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that  we  con- 
clude this  of  the  rest.  And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a 
conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  appre- 
trend,  to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for 
iDSwering  objections,  that  God's  miraculous  interpositions  may 
bave  been,  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times, 
upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  adairs  of  the 
ivorld,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should, 
just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given  them  by  miracu- 
ous  interpositions ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in 
luch  degrees  and  respects  only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  gene- 
ral laws.  These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us  ;  but  no  more 
anknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as  soon 
iS  they  are  born,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  that  one 
ooan  is  80  superior  to  another  in  understanding^;  with  innumera- 
ble more  things,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are 
is  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the 
revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's  ordinary  government 
in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by  reason  and  experience ; 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises, 
ihould  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  inter- 
positions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature :  yet  there  might  be  wise  and  good  reasonn, 
that  miraculous  interposition  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by 
>lher  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but  in  part  mauo 
known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  otner  resiiects 
Now  we  Bee  no  more  reason  why  the  frame  and  course  o(  naturu 
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should  be  such  a  scheme,  than  why  Christianity  shouid.  Asd 
that  the  former  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credible  that  the  lat- 
ter, upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  is 
manifest  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like 
to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility,  that  it  may  have  all  along 
been  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature, 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be 
the  like  appearances  of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Chris- 
tianity as  in  nature;  t.  e.,  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the 
like  objections  as  the  fmme  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are 
answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity;  as  the 
like  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature  are  answered  by  the 
like  observations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


GEORGE  BERKELEY.     1684—1753. 

Gkobob  Bkrkslst,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  was  the 
■on  of  William  Berkeley,  of  tlie  counry  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  born  on  the  12tfc 
of  March,  1684,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ic 
which  he  was  admitted  as  a  fellow  in  1707.  In  1709  he  published  his 
« Theory  of  Vision,"  in  which  he  shows  that  the  connection  between  the 
sight  and  tlie  touch  is  the  effect  of  habit,  and  that  a  person  born  blind,  and 
suddenly  made  to  see,  would  at  first  be  unable  to  tell  how  the  objects  of  sight 
would  affect  the  sense  of  touch.  The  year  following  he  published  that  work 
by  which  his  name  is  most  known,  **  llie  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  ;** 
in  which  he  attempts  to  disprots  thk  xxisteitcs  of  matter,  and  to  demon- 
strata  tliat  all  material  objects  are  not  kxtkric al  to,  but  sxist  ih  the  mind^ 
and  are,  in  short,  merely  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  immediate  power 
and  influence  of  the  Deity.  It  should  not,  liowever,  be  supposed  that  he  was 
so  skeptical  as  to  reject  tlie  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  to  deny  the  reality  of 
Ids  sensations.  He  disputed  not  tlie  effects  but  the  causes  of  our  sensations,  and 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  inquire,  whether  tliese  causes  took  their  birth  from 
matter  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded  merely  from  impressions  on  the 
mind,  tlirough  tlie  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  talent,  the  elegance,  and  the  metaphysical  acuteness  of  Berkeley's  pro* 
ductions,  very  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  on  yisiting 
Loudon,  in  1713,  he  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  very  uniformly  retained  nu 
merous  and  valuable  friends.  Among  tliese,  were  Sir  Richard  Steele  Rod 
Dr.  Swift,  the  former  of  whom  engaged  him  to  write  some  papers  ibr  die 
"Guardian,"  just  then  commenced;  while  the  latter  introduced  him  to  hit 
relation,  Ix)rd  Berkeley,  who,  when  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy,  in  N<v 
vomber  of  that  year,  selected  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  as  his  chaplain  and 
kecretary. 

Fiom  tliis  embassy  he  returned  in  a  year,  and  after  some  time  accepted  an 
ofler  of  making  th«  tour  of  £uxoi>e  with  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  Bisliqp  oi  0» 
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r.  He  spent  four  years  on  the  continent,  an^l  on  his  return  in  1721  Siting 
rhat  general  distress  the  nation  was  involved  in  consequence  of  the  Ikilure 
le  South  Sea  scheme,*  he  employed  his  talents  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate 
public  misfortune,  and  published  *<  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
rreat  Britain."  The  same  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
rrafton,  then  lord  lieutenant,  to  whom,  about  two  years  after,  he  was  in- 
ted  for  a  valuable  promotion  in  the  church,  the  deanery  of  Derry.  He  had 
E,  however,  had  a  very  benevolent  object  in  view,  that  of  promoting  edii- 
on  in  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  and  now,  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
iffered  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  this  plan^  on  an 
«ne  of  £100  per  year.  He  prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity 
ege,  Dublin,  to  accompany  him,  and  after  great  exertions  he  got  a  charter 
ite<l  for  the  erection  of  a  college,  to  be  called  **  St  Paul's  College,*'  in  Ber- 
U,  and  a  promise  of  £20,000  from  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpoleu 
try  thing  now  promising  success  to  his  favorite  object,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
rt,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  good  that  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  « 
tern  world,  he  poured  forth  the  following  beautiful  effusion,  the  last  verse 
rhich  is  <*  familiar  as  household  words:" 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

In  happy  climes,  where,  firom  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outtlone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 

Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 

Tlie  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 

to  ''Ichcroe,"  of  inch  bmoni  memory,  was  orlgliuited  by  John  Blount  or  BInnt,  In  iTlf^  a 
nier  by  profeasioDf  and  a  man  of  conBummate  canning.  Engaf  Ing  a  nnmber  of  peraona  to  join 
le  proposed  to  government  to  become  the  sole  public  creditor;  that  is,  to  become  responalbla 
I  the  debts  due  from  the  government  to  other  trading  corporations,  on  condition  that  lie  and  hto 
iny  should  have  the  ezcluHive  right  of  trading  with  all  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  VteMk^ 
i  •*  South  Sea."  The  government  accepted  the  proposition,  a  biU  was  oarrted  thronfh  pMil»> 
and  the  South  Sea  Company  was  established. 

sabaoripUons  to  the  stock*  however,  came  in  but  slowly,  tin  Blunt  had  the  hardihood  to  elnw- 
r^ort  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  about  to  be  exclianged  by  the  ministry  for  Fern ;  which 
imaent  would  of  course  transfer  an  Immense  trade  at  once  to  the  PadAc  Instantaneously  the 
mfaad  was  aQ  inflamed  with  excitement  Persons  of  all  ages,  ranlts,  and  eonditJons,  hastened  ta 
ue  the  stocit ;  to  secure  which  thousands  laid  out  their  last  flirthlng,  and  very  many  rm  deeply 
sbL  The  subscribers,  however,  had  held  their  shares  but  a  short  ttroe,  when  a  sadden  panio 
and  the  bursUng  of  the  bubble  was  as  complete  and  as  rapid  as  had  been  Its  Ibnnatlon  anJ 
skm.  Many  eminent  banlters  and  goldsmiths,  who  had  advanced  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
tyofthe  stook,  became  utterly  bankrupt,  and  countless  numbers  of  families  wero  overwoelmH 
I.  All  confidence.  In  short,  both  In  Indlvkiuals  and  in  government  was  at  an  end,  tad  timv 
mxoalj  a  mansion  or  cottage  In  Enghukl  of  which  the  Inmates  woe  no  mora  or  leas  mtttnn 
hit  araad  acheme  of  dceapClon  and  vOlany. 
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Tlic  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  r^  e, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  heaits. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  wuy  • 

The  foiur  first  acts  aheady  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  dav* 

Timers  nobleitt  ofispring  is  the  lasL. 

1.1  September,  1728,  he  sailed  from  England  for  Rhode  Islana,  as  the  moH 
javorable  point  from  which  to  sail  fur  the  Bermudas.  He  took  up  his  na- 
dence  at  Newport,  where  for  nearly  two  years  he  devoted  himself  indeiatigip 
*  biy  to  his  pastoral  labors.*  The  government,  however,  disappointed  him; 
the  money  promised  was  never  paid ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  bis 
project  and  return  home.  In  1732,  he  published  his  "  Alciphron,**  or  **  Minute 
Philosopher,"  a  scries  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  between  two  athetiti 
and  two  Christians;  and  in  1734  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Cioyne,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  faithfulness  to 
tlie  end  of  life,  the  most  tempting  ofiers  of  more  lucrative  situations  having  no 
influence  at  all  upon  him. 

His  sedentary  life  at  Cioyne  having  brought  disease  upon  him,  and  having 
received 'much  relief  in  the  use  of  tar-water,  he  published,  in  1744,  his  i^Siris, 
a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of 
Tar-water,"  a  work  singularly  curious  for  die  multifarious  erudidon  that  it 
embraces,  and  for  die  art  with  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it  the  most  profound  philosophical  and  religious  speculations.  His  last 
work  was  "Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,"  published  in  1752.  Desirous 
to  remove  to  Oxford  to  educate  his  son,  he  ofl'ered  to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth 
£IA00  a  year,  so  averse  was  he  to  tlie  idea  of  non-residence.  But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  said  that  Berkeley  should  «die  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself,"  but  that  he  might  choose  his  place  of  residence. 
Accordingly,  after  directing  Uiat  £200  a  year  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  liis  diocese,  he  removed  to  Oxford  in  July,  1752.  He  enjoyed  his  retire- 
ment but  for  a  short  time,  for  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  while 
Mrs.  Berkeley  was  reading  to  him  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Corinthians, 
he  expired.  On  this  sublime  chapter  he  was  commenting  with  his  usual 
energy  and  ability,  when  he  was  in  an  instant  deprived  of  existence  by  ■ 
paralytic  afifection  of  the  heart 

it  may  be  said  of  Berkeley,  without  exaggeration,  tliat,  in  point  of  virtue 
■ud  benevolence,  no  one  of  die  sons  of  men  has  exceeded  him.  Whether  wc 
consider  his  public  or  his  private  life,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  efiEbrta  un- 
commonly exalted,  disinterested,  and  pure.  He  was  alike  an  ol^ect  of  en* 
thusiastic  lOve  and  admiration  to  extensive  societies,  and  to  familiar  firiends; 
and  in  die  relations  of  domestic  life  his  manners  were  uniformly  mild,  sweet, 
and  engaging,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  calculated  to  ensure  the  moft 
durabl<)  and  aflectionate  attachment.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  energy  and  im* 
pressive  l^eauty  of  his  character,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  many  hours  in  • 
hit!  company  widioui  acknowledging  its  fascination  and  superiority.    In  dKHrt| 


1  Some  memorlala  or  hla  UberUtty  itlll  exUt  In  that  anck^t  towa. 
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•Iter  the  most  rigorous  surv^v  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  tho  Bisiitip  of 
Cloyne,  we  are  tempted  tt>  assign,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pop(^  and  w  jdk  no 
wspicion  of  hyperbolical  praise, 

To  Berkeley  every  Tirtne  under  heaTraJI 
RATIONAL   LUXURY   THE    DIRECT   ROAD   TO   NATIONAL   RUIN. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth ;  this  is  so  true*  that 
It  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  sho  ild  want  the  neces* 
saries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle,  enjoy  thum  under  any  fonn 
of  government.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public  as  it  pro- 
moteth  industry ;  and  credit,  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the  same 
yalue  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a 
nation  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing  labor  and  industry 
in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  18  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own 
and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and 
honesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  public  gaming-table,  and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches 
without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that 
state ;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides, 
when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortui- 
tous manner,  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing  in  an  instant  ac- 
quire vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are  as 
middenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  their 
own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but 
extreme  madness  and  despair  ? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordi 
nary  methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men, 
and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are 
to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinuus  to  the  public, 
and  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in 
the  public  ruin. 

Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies 
politic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  grow  and  subsist,  until  they  are 
corrupted  by  luxury, — the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and  ruin. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Persians,  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Romans:  not  to  mention  many  later  governments  which  have 
sprung  up,  continued  a  while,  and  then  perished  by  the  same 
aatural  causes.     But  these  are,  it  seems,  of  no  use  to  us ;  and,  xu 

1  l>rtdie'a  BMayi,  roL  Ul.  p.  74. 
2K 
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ipite  of  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  ourselTca  anolker 
useless  exa/hple  to  future  ages. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  a  re- 
public than  a  monarchy ;  but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recovered 
m  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  court  being  of  great  efficacy, 
either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people;  that  alone  were  sufficient 
to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  dotbet 
or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were  prohibited  by  law,  the  saving 
80  much  bullion  would  be  the  smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good 
cense  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  appa- 
rel, which  we  have  learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  had 
luch  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser 
nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  severe 
ews  and  penalties,  and  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
jood,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him  up  in 
fine  clothes.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  giveth  a  light  behavior 
to  our  women,  which  may  pass  for  a  small  ofience,  because  it  is 
a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of  great  corruptions. 
For  this  very  o^ence  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judg- 
ment against  the  ladies  of  his  time.'  The  scab,  the  stench,  and 
the  burning  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms,  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consfder,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of 
Zion,  in  their  punishment  as  well  as  their  offence. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from  imitating,  not  to  say 
surpassing,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very 
points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our 
masquerades,  are,  in  spile  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the 
wonder  of  our  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  man  so  void  of  all 
thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end, 
let  him  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray, 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be  convinced  how  truly 
those  fashionable  pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  what  influence  public  diversions  have 
un  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  wisely  saw 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  aflair  of  their  public  sports.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  worthy  the  care  of  our 
legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morala,' 

>  TheM  renarka  are  u  juit  and  ajipUoable  now  aa  they  were  lu  17ti,  when  Uiey  were  Orrt  v^^ 
itebad.  t  Bout  iMlah  UL  i»-M. 
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eh  aa  by  a  reformatir/n  of  the  drama ;  which,  when  rightly 
iged,  is  such  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those  fine  les* 
of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  to 
British  gentry  al:  ove  a  century  ago ;  but  for  these  last  ninety 
I,  hath  entertained  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  such  wretched 
rsaa  spoil,  instead  of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
5nce.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as 
fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  slight  these  things  as  trifles 
w  the  care  of  the  legislature.  But  I  am  sure,  all  honest,  think- 
men  must  lament  to  see  their  country  run  headlong  into  all 
i  luxurious  follies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
r  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us  also,  jX  a 
[y  stop  be  not  put  to  them. 


EUZABETH  TOLLET.     1694—1754. 


ISABSTB  ToLLET  was  the  daughter  of  George  Tollett,  Esq.,  commiMioneT 
5  navy,  in  th^  reigns  of  King  William  and  Qtieen  Anne.  In  a  short  pho* 
o  a  volume  of  her  poems  printed  in  1755,  she  is  mentioned  as  a  woman 
9at  virtilie  and  excellent  education.  «  Her  poetry  docs  not  rise  above 
xrity,  and  %he  shows  most  of  the  spirit  and  soilness  of  her  sex  ir  cho 
5rSorig."« 

ON   A    OEAThVhEAD. 

On  this  resemblance,  whore  we  find 
A  portrait  drawn  iVom  all  mankind, 
Fond  lover !  gaze  a  while,  to  see 
What  Beauty's  idol  charms  shall  be. 
Where  are  the  balls  that  once  could  dart 
Quick  Hghtning  through  the  wounded  heart? 
The  skin,  whose  tint  could  once  unite 
The  glowing  red  and  polish 'd  white  t 
The  lip  in  brighter  ruby  drestl 
The  cheek  with  dimpled  smiles  imprest? 
The  rising  front,  where  beauty  sate 
Tlironed  in  her  residence  of  state ; 
Which,  halfnlisclosed  and  halfconceal'd, 
Tlie  hair  in  flowing  ringlets  veilM  1 
TTis  vanish'd  all !  remains  alone 
Tins  eyeless  scalp  of  naked  bone : 
The  vacant  orbits  sunk  within : 
The  jaw  that  offers  at  a  grin. 
Is  th'S  the  object  then  that  claims 
The  tribute  of  our  youthful  flames? 
Muft  amorous  hopes  and  fancied  bliss, 
Too  dear  delusions !  end  in  this  ? 

I  •iNrtlMy'i  ^^echneiu,  n.  IM. 
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How  high  does  Melancholy  "fweU  1 
Which  sighs  can  more  than  language  tell* 
Till  Love  can  only  grieve  or  fear, 
Reflect  a  while,  then  drop  a  tear 
For  all  that's  beautiAil  or  dear. 


WINTER   BONO. 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  provoi 

What  I  would  suffer  for  my  love 

With  thee  I  would  in  exile  go, 

To  regions  of  eternal  snow : 

O'er  floods  by  solid  ice  confined ; 

Through  forest  bare  with  Northern  wind : 

While  all  around  my  eyes  I  cast. 

Where  all  is  wild,  and  all  b  waste. 

If  there  the  timorous  stag  you  chase, 

Or  rouse  to  fight  a  fiercer  race. 

Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear. 

And  give  thy  hand  tlie  hunter's  spear. 

When  the  low  sun  withdraws  his  light, 

And  menaces  a  half  year's  night, 

Tlie  conscious  moon,  and  stars  above, 

Shall  guide  me  with  my  wandering  Iotol 

Beneath  the  moimtain's  hollow  brow, 

Or  in  its  rocky  cells  below, 

Thy  rural  feast  I  would  provide;  ^ 

Nor  envy  palaces  their  pride ; 

The  softest  moss  should  dress  thy  bed. 

With  savage  spoils  about  thee  spread : 

While  faithful  Love  the  watch  should  keep, 

To  banish  danger  from  thy  sleep. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS.     172CV-1756. 


WiLLiAX  CoLLTirs,  One  of  the  very  finest  of  English  l3rTic  poets,  was  bon 
at  Chichester,  in  the  year  1720,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1744  bs 
repaired  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  won  the  conlial  regard  of 
Johnson,  then  a  needy  laborer  in  the  same  vocation,  who,  in  his  <*  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  us  that  «*  his  appea> 
ance  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  exteih 
sive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful.  He  deslgDed 
many  works,  but  his  great  fault  wus  irresolution ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  ish 
Tiediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  do  aettled 
purpose." 

His  odes  were  published  oi  his  own  account  in  1746;  but  being  disBp> 
pointed  at  the  slowness  of  the  sale,  he  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  ocpies  ihtl 
i^mamed  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  shortly  relieved  from  his  emLMiMi 
iiMnti^  by  a  legacy  finom  an  uncle  of  £%CnO :  but  worse  evils  than  povertj  aoon 
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oreieloiided  die  rest  of  his  life :  he  sank  gnulually  into  a  sort  of  melancholy, 
and  died  in  1756,  in  a  state  of  helpless  insanity.' 

■The  works,  of  Collins,**  says  Campbell,  « will  abide  comparison  with 
whaterer  Milton  wrote  under  tlie  age  of  thirty.  If  they  hare  rather  less  exu- 
berant wealth  of  genius,  they  have  more  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  Like 
Milton,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground  of  imagination :  like  him,  he  has 
the  rich  economy  of  expression  haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few 
words  oAen  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  A  cloud  of  obscurity 
sometimes  rests  on  his  highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  fineness  of  his 
associations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  tran- 
sitcry,  and  interferes  very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery  or  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings.  His  genius  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies  closest 
to  real  li'!e.  He  carried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of 
abstracted  thought :  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even  amongst '  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind  f  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible  to 
the  fimcy."  > 

OOB   TO   FEAK.' 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown, 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shown , 
Who  seest  appalfd  the  unreal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between ; 

Ah,  Fear  I  ah,  frantie  Fear  1 

I  see — I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye  t 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disordered  fly, 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  1 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 

1  •■  bi  Uie  TMT  17il  died  oar  IkineDted  Collini ;  one  of  oar  moat  exqotolie  poets,  nnd  of  whom.  pei« 
teps,  wttlMiit  exagseraUon,  tt  may  be  Maerted,  U»t  he  partook  of  the  credalltjr  and  enthnatauini  of 
Vuao,  the  magle  wUdneaaof  Shakapeareb  the  aubUmUy  of  Milton,  and  the  pathoa  of  Oaatan."— DraSt** 


**B»  had  a  wonderftil  eombtnstlon  of  excellenclea.  United  to  splendor  and  aubUmity  of  UnaflMi- 
thm,  he  had  a  richneaa  of  erudition,  a  kcennesa  of  rcaearcb,  a  nicety  of  taate,  and  an  eleganee  and 
tnah  of  monl  raOectton,  which  aatonlahed  thoae  who  had  the  lock  to  bm  Intimate  with  him."— I 


t  ttof  an  ov  minor  poeta,  that  la,  thoae  who  hare  attempted  only  ahort  plecca,  CoQIna  la  probaMy 
who  haa  ahown  moat  of  the  hlgheat  qaalltlea  of  poetry,  and  who  c^cltea  the  moot  Intenao 
.  In  the  iKMOm  of  the  reader.  He  aoara  into  the  reslona  of  Imagination,  and  occopica  the  hisb* 
«t  peaka  of  nuvaaaaa.  Hia  Amcy  la  glowinir  and  rivid,  bat  at  the  aame  time  haaty  and  obaeiire. 
Me  haa  the  tna  tnaplratlon  of  the  poet.    Be  Iieata  and  meita  ohjecta  In  the  fervor  of  hb  genloa^  a«  Is 

S  OoOlBa,  who  had  often  detemdnad  to  apply  Mmaelf  to  dramatle  poetry,  aeeraa  hefe^  with  the  aana 
r,  to  have  addreaaed  one  of  the  principal  powera  of  the  drama,  and  to  Inipkire  that  adihty  iaa«- 
aha  had  ffiven  to  the  genina  of  Shakapeare.    In  the  conatmctlon  of  thta  nervona  oda  ha  haa 
eqoal  piwer  of  Judgment  and  hnaglnatlon.    Nothing  can  be  more  atrlklnf  than  tha  vMnC 
saAahrapiahhfarlatlonofthemeaanrelntheAfthandaixth  veraea,  when  the  poet  aeaam  la  iNltfet 
I  of  the  power  ha  Invokeat 

«  Ah,  Fcar-ah,  fnada  ffharl 
I  aee-I  aee  Oaae  near.** 
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Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  joirt'd. 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  aoourserl  the  mind : 
And  diose,  the  fiends,  wlio  near  allied. 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  presiile; 
While  Vengeance^  in  the  lurid  air, 
LiAs  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  wliom  that  ravening  brood  of  fiite, 
Who  lap  the  bkxxl  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see^ 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  theet 

IPODI. 

In  ttirliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice, 
The  grief-ful  Muse  addrest  her  infant  tongue: 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hmig. 

Tet  he,  the  Bard  i  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 

Disdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
Fok  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  fiame. 

But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steeL 

Bbt  who  is  he,'  whom  later  garlands  grace, 
Who  left  awhile  o*er  Hybla's*  dews  to  rove, 

\^  ith  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace, 
Where  thou  and  furies  shared  the  baleful  giove  f 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestoous  Queen < 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appear *(\ 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  moumful  line, 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part. 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

ANTISTBOFHS. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last  1 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  f 
Or  in  some  hollowed  seat, 
^Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 


I  Tlw  areek  tmfte  poet,  JBMliyloa,  who  wm  Ib  the  baUto  of  lUratbon,  tati 
•m4  Fenlui*,  B.C.  400. 

t  B»phoelM,  anoUier  Oreek  drniimtic  poet. 

■  ByMa  wea  a  moontaln  In  SIdly,  fiunow  Ibr  tta  honey  and  bee*. 

*  JooMta,  the  qoeen  of  Thebes,  who,  after  the  deeUi  of  her  hnaband  IjUw^  Married  Wr  e«a  IM 
fHlpaa  (whom  Collins  here  calls  the  **  wretch**)  without  knowtng  who  be  was.   0«  tbla 
that  most  sublime  md  pathsCle  trscedy,  the  **  Otdipos  Tyrannus**  of  Spihoclae. 
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Hear  drovmixig  seamen'R  crie*  In  tempesu  brought  f 

Dark  power,  with  shiidtiering  meek  submittod  thaight, 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  idd 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 

Ne'er  be  I  founcl,  by  thee  overawed, 

In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve*  abroad, 

When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  belieyOi 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 

And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen, 

Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  I 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  scat  of  Shakspeare's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  sj>oke  I 
Hither  again  tliy  fury  deal. 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meetl  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee! 


ODE   TO    EVENING.* 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  njrmph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-liair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

Overhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  wenk-eyod  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises,  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Ajrainst  the  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  hum: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 


I  lie  here  fUlodet  to  the  old  sapentttloiu  connected  with  ▲U'HaUow  Bven,  or  Hallow  B*c 
lut  erenhiK  of  October. 

t  Tbonfh  Mask  verse  had  been  to  raoceufUUy  employvd  In  Bngllih  herole  n^wnre  by  one  of  the 
gnateat  poeCa  that  erer  lived,  and  made  the  vehicle  of  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  waa  written,  yat 
IM»  one  had  Introduced  It  Into  lyric  poetry  before  ColUna.  That  he  la  most  happy  and  suoooaafUl  la 
the  ma  of  K,  who  can  doubt  after  readloir  this  exqulalte  **  Ode  to  Evening,**  the  hnagery  and  eatlMii* 
■hum  of  which  most  rrnder  It  dellghtfkil  to  every  reader  of  taste  t 

**Colllna  has  given  but  one  entire  Instance  of  reflecting  the  scenery  Af  natnra  aa  from  a  portical 
Bdrror.  Thla  la  the  Ode  to  Evening.  Almost  all  else  Is  the  embodiment  of  inteOeeL  B*<*  this  di^la 
■r  qiawn  la  perfect  In  Ita  way.  There  la  not  one  Idle  epithet  or  Ul-^oaen  tanages— the  aovvBy  UM 
kPvpiiifaa  of  combination  ihow  Invebtloa  even  here;  thoog^  nature  la  notther  addad  to  aor  acli^ 
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Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  ihj  darktuii^  ?ak^ 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  lored  return  I 

For  when  thy  folding-star,  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  njrmph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedgs^ 
And  shedis  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car ; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

Tliat  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hnmlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o*er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Evel 

While  Sununer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leavee, 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrighu  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favorite  name ! 


THl   PASSIONS.      AN   ODE    FOR   MUSIC* 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  youngs 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  ofV,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell. 

Iff  ths  mode  whlehWMeonpoMdlbrthla  Ode  had  equal  Bierl(wttli  the  ode  HmIC  H  mmIImS 
Urn  aoat  oietflent  iwrlbnoMico  of  the  klad  tn  whldi  poetry  and  araele  teva^  !• 
CMterplooat  of  the  lame  natoro  have  derived  their  ireafaeet  repnlattoa  bom  Ike 


Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fiuntii.g 
Possest  beyond  the  Muie's  painting^ 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
iHsturb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fire  i, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtlee  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And  as  they  ofi  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  prore  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  Ids  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire,   * 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings, 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  stringiL 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair- 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  tliou,  0  Hope  with  eyes  so  fiiir. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  t 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  caird  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  beard  at  every  close. 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — but,  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thtmder  down, 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 

'Jm  Moile  Vbal  acoompftnled  tlieni,  baTlng  In  tbemaelTM  little  more  nertt  than  ttet  of  as  ordtosry 
lad :  but  In  Uda  we  have  the  whole  muI  and  power  of  poetry  :—czpreealon  that,  oren  withoat  Um 
of  arasle,  strlkea  to  the  heart;  and  Imaienr  of  power  enough  to  transport  the  attention  wahoat 
IbroeCtal  alUanoa  of  corresponding  soundi.  What  then  muat  have  been  the  efltete  of  theae  nnltad  I 
IM  picture  of  Uope  In  this  ode  Is  beanUAil  almost  beyond  Imitation.  By  the  onlted  powen  of 
igery  and  harmony,  that  delightful  being  Is  exhibited  wlUi  aU  the  dwrma  and  graoaa  that  ptaasuri 
I  aney  have  appropriated  to  her.  The  descriptions  of  Joy,  Jeaknaay,  and  BtvaBfe,  are  csaHles^ 
■gk  BoC  oqnaUy  so:  those  of  Melancholy  and  Cheerftilneas  are  tupeflor  to  erary  thbiff  of  Om 
i|  mid,  apon  the  whole,  there  nay  be  Tery  little  haaard  In  aaaerttaff  that  thia  la  the  taest  oda  la 
kuigiiafe.    Bead— Obetnratloaa  OB  CoUlttiPs  Poena  ta^bv  Mill  «oL  of  Johnaoa'a: 

44* 
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And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  Vetween, 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Tet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strain'd  bail  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  fiom  his  head 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fiz*d, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state, 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix^d. 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  up-raised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Pour*d  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And  dasliiug  soil  from  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  joinM  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  0,  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone ! 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  gemmVI  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rang, 
The  hunter's  call  to  Fauu  and  Dryad  known : 

The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyod  queeiv 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen. 

Peeping  from  fortli  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  bis  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy*s  ecstatic  trial ; 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest. 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempo's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
I^ve  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wingiL 

O  Music,  fphere^escended  maid, 
Frivnd  of  pleasure,  wiadom^s  aul. 
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Why,  Goddess,  why,  to  ns  denied, 
Lay'st  tliou  thy  ancient  Ijrre  aside  t 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  leam'd  in  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endeared. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fiemcy,  art  f 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  pag^^ 
Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found 
CaBcilia's  mingled  world  of  sound— 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  I 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


ODE   TO  THE    BRAVE. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  1 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Remms  to  deck  their  hallo w'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sungl 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  tliat  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 


ODE   TO   MEBCT.^ 

8TK0PHI. 

0  Thou,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side. 
Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  adored : 

Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Win'st  fVom  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear. 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  fiowers  his  bloodless  sword ! 

m  Ode  to  the  Brare,  written  In  l74e,  and  the  Ode  to  Mercy,  eeem  to  have  been  wrttlea  wa  tm 
oeoarton,  namely,  the  Scotch  BebeUlon  of  1746,  when  the  young  Pretender.  Cbvloe  Zjwmri 
,  after  landing  In  Scotland  and  ronUng  the  EnglUh  Ibroei,  waa  nttefty  defeated  at  CoUMev 
Hiee^iifint  deraetatlona  of  the  fiOghlandt  by  theSmdUb  weredraadftal*  ed  Ueodyln  the] 
i;  aad  wtil  Bight  our  gifted  poet  tnroke  the  gmtaa  of  Moray. 
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Thou  vvhf.   ainiilst  tin*  doatlifiil  field, 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found. 
Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sioks  to  ground: 

See  Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  hands, 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  standsi 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pieictrd  with  Biany  a  wound 

AllTISTKOPBB. 

WTien  he  whom  e^en  our  joys  provoke, 

The  fiend  of  Nature  joined  his  yoke, 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  hit  prey ; 

Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode. 

Overtook  him  on  his  blasted  road, 
Ajfid  stopped  his  wheels,  and  luok'd  his  rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds, 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds. 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own ; 
O  Maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown, 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower, 

To  tliee  we  build  a  roseate  bower, 
.  Thou,  thou  shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our  monarch's  throne 


ON   THE    DEATH   OF   THE    POET  THOMSON.' 


In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  1 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave! 

II. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp*  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

III. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell. 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

IV. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dresi. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 


A  Thk  od«  on  the  Death  of  Thomaon  aemi  to  have  been  wrttlen  daring  en  exennkm  to 
oathoTtaemee.   "  Collins  iMd  11111]  to oomplein."  Of  thatmoamftilBielody,endtkoee 
waloa  are  the  dlstlngulahlnf  exoeUendee  of  eDch  plooee  ee  bewaU  dcpertoi  Meadehlp 
vmoMBOOt  en  eneqnelled  metter. 

t  Tke  hefp  oTiUhia,  of  which  lee  e  deecripdon  la  Tbomeon*!  Ceitli  of 
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T. 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  laMm,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire,* 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

TI. 

But  thou,  who  own^st  that  earthly  bed. 

Ah!  what  will  every  dirge  avail  1 
Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail  I 

TII. 

Tet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glinunering  nearf 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

Tin. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend 
Now  waft  me  fitnn  the  green  hill's  sidt 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  Men  d ! 

zz. 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Bun  Night  has  veiled  the  solenm  view  I 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  I 


The  genial  meads'  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  tliy  early  doom ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

zi. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  die  musing  Briton's  eyes ; 

O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say; 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lieel 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.    168^—1761. 

SiMiTii.  RicHABDSoir,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  mcdiiu 
English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  bom  in 
1689.  From  the  limited  means  of  his  fiither,  he  was  restricted  to  a  coram  Jii- 
fshool  education,  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  structure  of  his  compoattSou. 
He  early  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decisive  marks  of  genius,  and  wmi  to* 


1  Tbomon  wm  tnutod  Ib  mcinnopd 

i  TkooMon  rMldad  la  the  aa'gliborhood  of  Bleknioiid  nnt  tint  Wtm  Mi 
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tnarkably  partial  to  letter-writing,  and  to  the  company  of  his  joang  femte 
fiienda,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence,  and  eroi 
venUired,  though  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  become  their  occasional  mooikv 
and  adviser.  **  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy/*  he  relates,  «I  was  sa 
early  fovorite  with  all  the  young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigL 
borhood.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  resd 
to  them ;  their  mothers  sometimes  with  ^em ;  and  both  mothers  and  dangb- 
ters  used  to  be  pleased  widi  tlie  observations  tliey  put  me  upon  making.**  hi 
this  exercise,  doubdess,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  novelist. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  put  to  the  printer^s  trade,  which  he  chose  be- 
cause it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  reading.  At  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  became  a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
continued  in  this  office  for  nearly  six  years,  when  he  entered  into  busings  fot 
himself  By  his  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity,  he  became  more  and 
more  known,  and  his  business  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  bs 
obtained  ^e  lucrative  simation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Cotnmons.  He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  use  his  pen,  and  frequently  composed  prefaces  and 
dedications  for  the  booksellers.  He  also  published  a  volume  of  **■  Familisi 
Letters,'*  which  might  serve  as  models  for  persons  of  limited  education. 

In  1740  he  published  his  first  novel,  *<  Pamela,*'  which  immediately  at- 
tracted an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  <*  It  requires  a  reader,**  says  & 
Walter  Scott,  « to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  huge  folios  of  in- 
anity over  which  our  ancestors  yawned  tliemselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  esti- 
roate  the  delight  they  must  have  experienced  from  this  unexpected  return  to 
truth  and  nature."  Truly  original  in  its  plan,  it  united  the  interest  arising 
from  well-combined  incident  with  the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon.  Pope 
praised  it  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumes  of  sermons ;  and 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit 

In  1749  appeared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work,  ^The  History 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  raised  his  reputation  at  once,  as  a  master  of 
fictitious  narrative,  to  the  highest  point  Dr.  Drake  calls  it  *<  perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  tale  ever  published."  The  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country.  It  was  honored  with  two  versions  in  French,  and  Rousseau 
declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  approaching  to  it,  had  been  produced  in 
any  country. 

As,  in  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  liad  presented  a  picture  of 
female  virtue  and  honor  nearly  perfect,  so  in  1753,  in  the  « History  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  he  designed  to  give  a  character  which  should  combine 
the  elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  the  faith  and  virtues  of  the  Christian. 
''This,  though  not  indeed  so  pathetic  as  his  former  work,  discovers  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  that  indelicflK^ 
and  high  coloring  which  occasionally  render  the  scenery  of  Clarissa  danger- 
ous to  ]roung  minds.*' > 

In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  master  to  the  Stationers'  Comjmny,  a 
situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable.  For  some  years  previous  to  his 
death  he  luid  suffered  much  from  nervous  attacks,  which  at  length  teiminated 
m  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  4t)i  of  July,  1761 

No  character  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or  more  perfectly  ore- 
pmaehable,  than  Richardson.  In  all  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  warn 
the  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  men.     As  a  writer,  he  possessed  original 

I  Xkcske'a  EsMja.  voL  ▼.  p.  Sl. 
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fgnliMi  mad  ftn  onlimitdd  eommaiul  over  the  tender  iwsaioiM;  fet,  cnHiif  H> 
the  prolixity  of  his  productions  and  the  poverty  of  his  style,  hit  works  ate 
eowtiimally  decreasing  in  popularity.  How  few  now  read  **  Clarissa,"  oi 
•Sir  Charles  Grandison!**  How  important,  then,  is  style  to  the  preservatiof 
ef  literary  labor  I 

In  1755  was  published  a  curious  volume  with  the  following  titles— "A 
Collection  of  the  Moral  and  Instructive  Ser<timents,  Maxims,  Cautions,  and 
Reflections,  contained  in  the  Histories  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles 
Giandiaoa.**    From  it  we  make  the  following  extracts  IM- 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

BsNBFicENCE.  The  power  of  doing  good  to  worthy  objects. 
is  the  only  enviable  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  people  of  fortune 

What  joy  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  give  themselves, 
whenever  they  please,  by  comforting  those  who  struggle  with 
undeserved  distress. 

Nothing  in  human  nature  is  so  God-like  as  the  disposition  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart,  that,  let  the  world 
frown  as  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happiness ; 
tince  it  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 

Calumnt,  Censure.  No  one  is  exempt  from  calumny.  Words 
said,  the  occasion  of  saying  them  not  known,  however  justly  re- 
ported, may  bear  a  very  different  construction  from  what  they 
would  have  done  had  the  occasion  been  told. 

Were  evil  actions  to  pass  uncensured,  good  ones  would  lose 
their  reward ;  and  vice,  by  being  put  on  a  foot  with  virtue  in  this 
life,  would  meet  with  general  countenance. 

A  good  person  will  rather  choose  to  be  censured  for  doing  his 
duty  than  for  a  defect  in  it. 

Children.  There  is  such  a  natural  connection  and  progression 
between  the  infantile  and  more  adult  state  of  children's  minds, 
that  those  who  would  know  how  to  account  for  their  inclinations, 
should  not  be  wholly  inattentive  to  them  in  the  former  state. 

At  two  or  three  years  old,  or  before  the  buds  of  children'^ 
minds  will  begin  to  open,  a  watchful  parent  will  then  be  em- 
ployed, like  a  skilful  ^rdener,  in  defending  the  flower  from 
blights,  and  assisting  it  through  its  several  stages  to  perfection. 

Education.  Tutors  should  treat  their  pupils,  with  regard  tc 
such  of  their  faulty  habits  as  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  as  pru 
dent  physicians  do  their  patients  in  chronical  cases ;  rather  with 
gentle  palliatives  than  harsh  extirpatives ;  which,  by  means  of 
Uie  resistance  g^ven  to  them  by  the  habit,  may  create  such  fer- 
ments as  may  utterly  defeat  their  intention. 

Neither  a  learned  nor  a  fine  education  is  of  any  other  va.'aa 
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than  as  it  tends  to  improve  the  morals  of  men,  and  to  make  them 
wise  and  good.* 

A  generous  mind  will  choose  to  win  youth  to  its  duty  by  mild* 
ness  and  ^ood  usage,  rather  than  by  severity. 

The  Almighty,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  makes  it  our  in« 
terest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  obey  Him ;  and  can  we  propose  to 
ourselves,  for  the  government  of  our  children,  a  better  example  ! 

Friendship.  The  more  durable  ties  of  friendship  are  those 
which  result  from  a  union  of  minds  formed  upon  reugious  prin- 
ciples. 

An  open  and  generous  heart  will  not  permit  a  cloud  to  hang 
long  upon  the  brow  of  a  friend,  without  inquiring  into  the  ressoo 
of  It,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  dispel  it. 

Freely  to  give  reproof,  and  thankfully  to  receive  it,  is  an  indis> 
pensable  condition  of  true  friendship. 

One  day,  profligate  men  will  be  convinced  that  what  they  call 
friendship  is  chaff  and  stubble,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  that 
sacred  name  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  base. 

Genkral  Observations.  The  man  or  woman  who  will  obsti* 
nately  vindicate  a  faulty  step  in  another,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in 
like  circumstances,  he  or  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fauh. 

All  our  pursuits,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifles  ol 
difierent  sorts  and  sizes,  proportioned  to  our  years  and  views. 
«    We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  will  grow  without  thorns ; 
but  then  they  are  useful  and  instructive  thorns,  which,  by  prick- 
ing  the  fingers  of  the  too  hasty  plucker,  teach  future  caution. 

Turn  GrooD  Man.  A  good  man  lives  to  his  own  heart.  He 
thinks  it  not  good  manners  to  slight  the  world's  opinion ;  though 
he  will  regard  it  only  in  the  second  place. 

A  good  man  will  look  upon  every  accession  of  power  to  do 
good  as  a  new  trial  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 

A  stood  man,  though  he  will  value  his  own  countrymen,  yet 
will  think  as  highly  of  the  worthy  men  of  every  nation  under  the 
sun. 

A  good  man  is  a  prince  of  the  Almighty's  creation. 

A  ffood  man  will  not  engage  even  in  a  national  cause,  withoa 
examming  the  justice  of  it. 

How  much  more  glorious  a  character  is  that  of  the  friend  o 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  nations  ? 

A  •  And  rarely  liapplneM,  doty,  flilth,  truth,  and  final  blenedneaa,  are  mattera  of  deeper  and 
la»«rc«t  tor  aU  men,  than  drdee  to  the  ceotnetrldan,  or  the  charactcrv  of  planta  to  the 
Che  aflnlrtfa  and  oomhinlng  principle  of  the  element*  of  bodies  to  the  dmnlst,  or 
(fearfU  and  wonderful  thoofh  It  be)  of  the  pertshabte  Tabernacle  of  tha 
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The  heart  of  a  worthy  man  is  erer  on  his  lips ;  he  will  he 
pained  when  he  cannot  speak  all  that  is  in  it. 

An  impartial  spirit  will  admire  goodness  or  greatness  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  whether  it  makes  for  or  against  him. 

Thb  Good  Woman.  A  good  woman  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  creation. 

How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  worthy 
tnatron,  well  performed,  dignify  a  woman  ! 

A  ^ood  woman  reflects  honor  on  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in 
her  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has  kept. 

A  woman  of  virtue  and  of  good  understanding,  skilled  in,  and 
delighting  to  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  needs  not  fortune 
to  recommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man, 
who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 

Youth.  It  is  a  great  virtue  in  good-natured  youth  to  he  able 
,to  say  NO. 

Those  who  respect  age  deserve  to  live  to  be  old,  and  to  be  re- 
spected themselves. 

Young  people  set  out  with  false  notions  of  happinea*;;  with 
gay,  fairy-land  imaginations. 

It  is  a  most  improving  exercise,  as  well  with  regard  to  style  as 
to  morals,  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing 
of  moment  that  befalls  us. 

There  is  a  docile  season,  a  learning-time  in  youth,  which,  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  and  no  foundation  laid,  seldom  returns. 

Young  folks  are  sometimes  very  cunaing  in  finding  out  con- 
t;rivances  to  cheat  themselves. 


THOMAS  SHERLOCK.     1678—1761. 

This  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  was  born  in  London,  1678 
lie  was  educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  master, 
and  in  1714  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  University.  In  the  controversies 
which  arose  at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, Sherlock  dis*tinguished  himself,  particularly  in  his  ^Vae  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy,"  and  his  **  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."  In 
1728  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1734  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  and 
in  1748  to  London.  In  1755  and^l756  he  revised  and  corrected  a  large  body 
of  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in  four  volumes.  He  died  in  1701,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Sherlock's  sermons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  English  pulpit  elo 
quence  extant  His  style,  though  possessing  but  little  ornament,  is  '^lear  and 
yigorrms,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  from  his  writings,  suon  as  the 
^eomparison  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  that  are  tmly  subUma. 

2  L  45 
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DIFFERENT    ENDS   OF   RELIGION   AND   INtlDELITT. 

Should  the  punishments  of  another  life  be  what  we  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  they  will  be,  what  words  can  then  exprettthe 
folly  of  sin  ?    Short  are  our  days  in  this  world,  and  soon  they  shall 
expire :  and  should  religion  at  last  prove  a  mere  deceit,  we  know 
the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  an  error  for  which  we  cannot  sufier  after 
death :  nor  will  the  infidels  there  have  the  pleasure  to  reproach 
us  with  our  mistake ;  they  and  we,  in  equal  rest,  shall  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.    But  should  our  hopes,  and  their  fears,  prove  true; 
should  they  be  so  unhappy  as  not  to  die  for  ever — which  miaera- 
ble  hope  is  the  only  comfort  that  infidelity  afibrds — what  pains  and 
torments  must  they  then  undergo  ?    Could  I  represent  to  you  the 
iifierent  states  of  good  and  bad  men ;  could  I  give  you  the  pros- 
pect which  the  blessed  martyr  Stephen  had,  and  show  you  the 
blessed  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  surrounded  with  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  could  I  open  your  earc 
to  hear  the  never-ceasing  hymns  of  praise  which  the  blessed  above 
sing  to  him  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  /  to  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  but  liveth  for  ever  ;  could  I  lead  you  through  the  un- 
bounded regions  of  eternal  day,  and  show  you  the  mutual  and 
ever-blooming  joys  of  saints  who  are  at  rest  from  their  labor,  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  or,  could  I  change  the  scene, 
and  unbar  the  iron  gates  of  hell,  and  carry  you,  through  solid 
darkness,  to  the  fire  that  never  goes  out,  and  to  the  worm  that 
never  dies;  could  I  show  you  the  apostate  angels  fast  bound  in 
eternal  chains,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men  overwhelmed  with  tor- 
ment and  despair ;  could  I  open  your  ears  to  hear  the  deep  itself 
groan  with  the  continual  cries  of  miser)'— cries  which  can  never 
reach  the  throne  of  mercy,  but  return  in  sad  echoes,  and  add  even 
to  the  very  horrors  of  hell;  could  1  thus  set  before  you  the  diflfer- 
ent  ends  of  religion  and  infidelity,  you  would  want  no  other  proof 
to  convince  you  that  nothing  can  recompense  the  hazard  men  run 
of  being  for  ever  miserable  through  unbelief.     But,  though  nei- 
ther the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  anpels  can  express  the  joys  of 
heaven,  or  describe  the  pains  of  hell ;   yet,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  religion,  these  things  are  certain  and  near  at  b&nd. 

THE    INFORMATION    THE    GOSPEL   GIVES,   MOST    DESIRABLE. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  such  pretences,  at  least,  as  may 
make  it  worthy  of  a  particular  consideration.  It  pretends  to  come 
from  heaven  ;  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God;  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  undeniable  miracles  and  prophecies ;  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  died  in 
asserting  its  truth :  it  can  shew,  likewise,  an  innumerable  com- 
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pany  of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy , 
Its  precepts  just  and  rigiitcous ;  its  worship  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice, refined  from  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  spi- 
ntual,  like  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  it :  it  offers  the  aid  and 
the  assistance  of  heaven  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  to  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  reasonable  : 
it  promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punishment  to  obstinate  ofl!enders,  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  soberly  to  consider  it,  since  every  one  who  re- 
jects it  stakes  his  own  soul  against  the  truth  of  it.  Look  into  the 
Gospel ;  there  you  will  find  every  reasonable  hope  of  nature,  nay, 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  nature  cleared  up  and  confirmed, 
every  difficulty  answered  and  removed.  Do  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world  lead  you  to  suspect  that  God  could  never  be 
the  author  of  such  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now 
are  ?  Your  suspicions  are  just  and  well  founded.  "God  made 
man  upright ;"  but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  sin  en- 
tered, and  death  and  destruction  followed  after. 

Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this 
world,  that  the  providence  of  God  does  not  interpose  to  protect  the 
righteous  from  violence,  or  to  punish  the  wicked  ?  The  suspicion 
18  not  without  ground.  God  leaves  his  best  servants  here  to  be 
tried  oftentimes  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the  wicked 
to  flourish  and  abound.  The  call  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  honor 
and  riches  here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

Do  you  judge  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  world 
with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  justice  and 
goodness,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  in  which  justice 
shall  take  place  ?  You  reason  right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the 
judgment.  God  has  appointed  a  day  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness :  then  those  who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  w^ho  weep 
fthall  laugh,  and  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  servants  of  God  shall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  sometimes  misgivings  of  mind  ?  Are  you  tempted 
to  mistrust  this  judgment  when  you  see  the  difficulties  wnich 
toirround  it  on  every  side ;  some  which  affect  thj  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  some  which  aflfect  the  body  in  its  state  of  corruption 
and  dissolution  ?  Look  to  the  Gospel :  there  these  difficulties  are 
accounted  for ;  and  you  need  no  longer  puzzle  yourself  with  dark 
questions  concerning  the  state,  condition,  and  nature  of  separate 
spirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  lost  or 
destroyed ;  for  the  body  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to  part  ao 
more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  case  the  learned  cannot 
doubt,  and  the  ignorant  may  be  sure  that  'tis  the  man,  the  very 
man  himself,  who  shall  rise  again  ;  for  a  union  of  the  same  sou 
and  liody  is  as  certainly  the  restoration  of  the  man,  as  the  Jivid- 
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.lem  was  the  destruction.  Would  you  know  who  it  is  that 
giv«>i5  this  assurance?  It  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  good  his 
word :  one  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  die  for  you  ;  yet  one  too 
great  to  be  held  a  prisoner  in  the  grave.  No;  He  rose  with 
triumph  and  glory,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  and  will,  in  like 
manner,  call  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  all  those  who  put  ikir 
trust  and  confidence  in  Him. 


CHRIST   AND    MOHAMMED    CONTRASTED. 

Go  to  your  Natural  Religion  :  lay  before  her  Mohammed  and  his 
disciples  arrayed  in  armor  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over 
the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic^ 
torious  sword :  show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  dis- 
tress of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     When  she  has  viewed 
him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements :  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and   wives;  let  her  see  hia 
adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  divine  commis- 
sion to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression.     When  she  is  lired 
of  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
^^    meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both 
^    the  ignorant  and  the  perverse :  let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
:^    privacies  :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devodons 
x_    and  supplications  to  God:  carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor 
\    fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse :  let  her  see  him  injured, 
^     but  net  provoked  :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of 
.    his  enemies:  lead  her  to  the  cress,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors: 
^      "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !"    When 
Natural  Religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  Which  is  the  prophet  of 
X       God  ?     But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
^^^   of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centuricn  who  attended  ai 
the  cross :  by  him  she  said,  "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God.' 
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LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU.     1690—1762.    . 

This  1n(^y,  the  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  Oom  at  ha 
fathers  seat  at  Tlioresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  alx)ut  the  year  1690.  Displaf- 
ing  s^reat  attractions  of  per^n  as  M'ell  as  i^prijithtliness  of  mind  from  her  eHili* 
e^l  years,  t^he  wa^  the  priile  of  her  fatlier,  who  took  every  pains  with  ocf 
i*diication,  and  had  her  instructed  by  ttie  same  masters  as  her  brother  in  the 
iireek,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  1712  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  soon  aAer  this,  resided  principally  in  Lopdoi^ 
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where  her  wit,  and  let»:ning,  and  beauty,  acquiied  bcr  a  brilliant  reptitation 
Her  husljand  had  long  been  on  intimate  terms  wiih  Addison,  Pope,  and  ether 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same 
lustre  as  in  the  circlt^  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  1716,  her  husband  was'  ai>- 
pointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople. 
During  her  residence  here  slie  addressed  to  her  sister,  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  other 
frienda,  the  celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  principally  rests.  In 
1718,  her  husband  being  recalled  from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  The  warm  friendship 
between  these  geniuses  did  not,  however,  very  long  continue;  a  coolness  and 
finally  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  The  cause  of  it  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  it  'jb  probable  that  the  vanity  and  irritability  of  the  poet  were 
quite  as  much  to  b.nme  as  the  levity  and  hcartlessness  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is  famous  for 
having  been  followed  by  the  introduction  into  England,  through  her  meanSi 
of  the  practice  of  the  innoculation  for  the  small-pox.  Observing  this  practice 
among  the  villages  in  Turkey,  and  seeing  its  good  efl'ects,  she  applied  it  to 
her  own  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  by  great  exertions  established 
the  practice  of  innoculation  in  England.  She  resided  in  England  for  twen^ 
years  after  her  return  from  Constantinople,  during  which  time  she  published 
a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poetry 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  tliat,  from  its  indelicate  character,  it  has  been  excluded 
from  the  modern  editions  of  her  works.  For  reasons,  tlie  nature  of  which  is 
:iot  well  kpiown,  she  left  England  in  1739  without  her  husband,  and  resided 
ti:09t  of  the  time,  for  twenty-two  years,  in  Italy.  She  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
(be  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England  in  17G1;  but  she  did 
not  survive  her  return  to  her  native  country  a  year,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
bteaat,  August  21,  17G2. 

Lady  Montagu  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople.  The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  them,  is  in  general 
as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking;  and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit 
and  humor,  but  in  a  depth  and  sagacity  of  remark  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  But 
these  literary  qualities  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of  tliat 
delicacy,  that  refinement  of  feeling,  and  those  pure  moral  sentiments,  without 
which  the  female  character  is  any  thing  but  an  object  of  admiration.  «  Her 
desire  to  convey  scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into  offensive  do* 
tails,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate. 
She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous;  and  her 
strong  masculine  understanding,  and  carelessness  as  to  refinement  in  habits 
or  expressions,  render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  as  well  as  unfeel- 
ing." Still  her  letters  are  models  of  ei)istolary  style,  \nd  irom  them,  as  such, 
we  prceut  a  few  extracts  that  are  unexceptionable. 

EASTERN    MANNERS    AND    LANGUAGE. 

Adkiahopls,  ^pril  1,  O.  S.,  171 
To  Ma.  PopB. 

•  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  romantic  wntci . 
he  has  only  g:ivcn  a  plain  imagfe  of  the  way  of  life  amongst  the 
peasants  of  his  country,  who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them 
to  want,  were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  bettor  sort  of  them 
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are  now.  I  don't  doubc,  had  he  been  bo/n  a  Briton,  but  his  Idyl 
Hums  had  been  filled  with  descriptions  of  thrashing  and  churning, 
both  wliich  are  unknown  here,  the  corn  being  all  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  dcn't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  then 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  nations, 
that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  present  customs, 
cut  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  are 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden 
clasps,  and  embroidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil 
that  Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and  I  never 
see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very  often)  with  their 
reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good 
king  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  8ung  to  have  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is 
followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if 
she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay 
and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  I  sometimes 
make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not  skillul  enough  to  lead  ;  these 
are  the  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  diflferent. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eastern  man- 
ners give  a  great  light  into  many  Scripture  passages  that  appear 
odd  to  us,  their  phrases  being  commonly  what  we  should  call 
Scripture  language.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  from 
what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure,  who  al- 
ways mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their  discourse,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  called  another  language.  And  'tis  as  ridicu- 
lous to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking 
to  a  great  man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  Yorkshire 
or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides  this  distinciion, 
tfiey  have  what  they  call  the  suhUmey  that  is,  a  stylo  propor  ibr 
f'vetry,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style. 
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Pahii,  October  10,  O.  S^  1/18 
To  Last  Rich. 

•  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  me ; 
for  I  was  never  in  belter  health,  though  I  have  been  extremely  ill 
all  the  road  from  Lyons  to  this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agree- 
able the  journey  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  Godlike  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them  ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing 
else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes 
out  to  hes,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  the  French  mamiifi- 
cence  till  you  come  to  Fontainbleau,  where  you  are  showed  one 
thousand  five  hundred  rooms  in  the  king*s  hunting  palace.  The 
apartments  of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  richly  gilt; 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  painting  worth  remem- 
bering. 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fan- 
tastically absurd  in  their  dress  !  so  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paints !  their  hair  cut  short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so 
loaded  with  powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  red 
japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
they  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  rud- 
dled. 'Tis  with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  if  1  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  a  still  higher  esteem  of  the  natu* 
ral  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's  auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colon 
of  her  unsullied  complexion.  • 
« 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

LouviRB,  w  nuary  28,  N.  S^  1753 

To  THB  CoriTTMS  OF  BuTK. 

Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  proof 
of  understanding :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  any  thing  in 
blood,  you  may  reasonably  expec.t  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  I  will  therefore 
speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not.  only  capable,  but  de 
sirous  of  learning ;  ir  that  case  bj  all  mean?  let  her  be  indulged 
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i  \u  il      Yon  will  tell  me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  ednca:- 
;  lion ;  your  prospect  was  very  different  from  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  offers,  it  seemed 
your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  heni  to 
know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.     It  is  the  common  error  of  build* 
ere  and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  (and 
perhaps  is  so,)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 
is  displaced.     Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised  that  the 
raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas 
are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a 
coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britain: 
thus  every  woman  endeavors  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  never  appear,  and 
at  the  same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  retirement  to  which 
she  is  destined.     Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not 
only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.     No  entertainment  is 
so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.     She  will  not 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 
rariety-of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.     To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  the  languages.    There  are  two  cautions  to  be  givea 
on  this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can 
read  Latin,  or  even  Greek.     Languages  are  more  properly  to  be 
called  vehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itself.     True  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.     I  would  no  further  wish 
her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals, 
that  are  often  corrupted,  and  are  always  injured  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  about  much 
sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough 
besides  to  run  over  the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important 
part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.    Many 
a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which 
she  would  have  laughed  at  if  ?he  had  known  it  had  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Waller.     1  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one- 
of  my  companions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  an 
epistle  she  was  quite  channed  with.     As  she  had  naturally  a  good 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or 
Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.     She 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms, 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.     In  the  midst  of 
this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's 
poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
icorn  he  deserved.     To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  yery 
inlucky  to  fall  into  piy  hands;  that  author,  being  no  longer  in 
'ashion,  w<)uld  have  escaped  any  cnc  of  less  universal  remding 
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than  myself.     You  should  encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over 
with  you  what  she  reads  ;  and  as  you  are  very  capahle  of  distin- 

Suishing,  take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit  and 
omory  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors  of 
young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill  consequences.  The  second 
caution  to  he  given  her,  (and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary,) 
tt  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solicit 
tude  as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it 
can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and  conseouently  the 
roost  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The 
use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is 
to  moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small 
expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  studious  life ;  and  it' 
may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed 
to  themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  If  she  has  the 
same  inclination  (I  should  say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was 
born  with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her 
yrith  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  al- 
lotted to  mortals.  1  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  mak- 
ing Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  but  the  result  of  them  is  not 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  know- 
ledge reserved.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  in  it 
without  being  tnore  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  igiiorance 
than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  /  think  it  is  scandaloaa  for 
a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle,  I  was  once  extremely 
fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  when 
my  father  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress for  the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weal^ness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was  the  im- 
provement of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers,  that  practice  will  make 
her  a  ready  writer :  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secre- 
tary, when  your  health  or  affairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  hfe  which 
will  probably  be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
was  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that 
you  are  one ;)  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a  r irgin 
state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safer 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest 
computation)  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  tne  most  pru- 
dent choice  not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  thoroughly 
|>er8uaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  views 
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I  had  for  you,  (bs  I  never  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  Tanity,) 
I  thought  I  01^  *A  you  the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazaidi 
attending  niatr<^ony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
manner.     Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the  instructing 
your  daughter ,  she  has  so  much  company  at  home,  she  will  not 
need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions  you 
think  fit  to  givb  her.     As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  would 
have  been  thouj^ht  a  great  cruehy  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of 
your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.     I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  you  not  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your 
father's  intention  ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavoring  to  make 
your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 
-     I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long,  insignificant  letter. 
I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to 
give  you  every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most  affection- 
ate mother. 


JOHN  BYROM.     1691— 17G3. 

JoRir  Btrom,  the  son  of  a  lincn-drapor  at  Manckesterf  was  born  in  1691, 
find  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  be 
cultivated  with  great  assiduity  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  especially  iur 
poetry,  to  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  he  had  shown  a  marked  propen* 
city.  AAer  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  university, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  whose  daughter  Joanna  is  the 
**  Phcube'  of  his  pastoral  poem,  the  )>est  of  his  poetical  eflbrts.  Ab  he  de* 
clined  t^ taking  orders,*'  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  soon  after  married. 
Having  no  profession,  he  went  to  London,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
Bhort-hand  writing,  till,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the 
family  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  easy  circumstances,  de- 
voting his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1763, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Byrom's  best  piece  is  his  pastoral  poem  of  « Colin  and  Phoebe,"  remark* 
able  for  its  easy  and  flowing  versification,  and  its  sprightliness  of  thought 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  "Enthusiasm,"  and  one  on  tlie  "  Immortality  of  tlie 
Soul."  His  comic  poem,  entitled  "  The  Three  Black  Crows,"  has  a  mos.-t  ex- 
cellent moral  in  it,  well  illustrating  the  nature  of  Rumor,  the  '^Fama^"  of  Virgil. 
The  Spectator  is  indebted  to  him  for  four  or  five  numbers,  of  which  Nos.  6S6 
and  01)3  are  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  dreams. 


A    PASTORAL. 

I. 
My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  PhoBbe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
8ure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ; 
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Bnt  now  she  is  n^one,  and  has  Ief\  me  behind ; 
A^hat  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  iind 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  bf , 
]  tliought  'twas  the  spring ;  but,  alas  I  it  was  she. 

II. 

Witl)  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 

To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 

1  was  so  good-humor 'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 

But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 

So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

My  foir  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drownVI, 

And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  poonc 

III. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 

And  dance  to  so(\  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 

Tliou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  were  there^ 

Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear ; 

But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 

A  Oil  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chi<le. 

Must  you  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 

Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IV.  . 
When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  when  Plia?be  and  I  were  as  joyful  ns  they, 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  tlie  time, 
When  spring,  love,  antl  beauty  were  all  in  their  prime! 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass: 
Be  still,  then  I  cry ;  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
To  see  you  so  merry  wlule  I  am  so  saiL 

V. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wa^ng  his  tail  at  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
"Come  hither,  poor  fellow;"  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  lorjk 
Cry,  Sirrah !  and  give  liim  a  blow  witli  my  crook. 
And  1 11  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away  1 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen. 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear: 
Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  fintl,  of  her  eyei^ 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Tll. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through, 
The  lark,  lini  et,  throstle  und  nightingale  too ; 
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Winds  orer  ns  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  tboiigli  still  they  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  every  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Till. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  huef 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  1 
/  Does  aught  of  its  sweemess  the  blossom  beguile  1 

That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile  f 
Ah  1  rivals,  1  see  what  it  was  that  you  dressd 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for^— a  place  in  her  breast; 
You  put  on  your  colors  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

IX. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phoebe  return  I 

While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  1  bum! 

Methinks  if  I  knew  whereabouts  be  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  die 

Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 

And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here 

Ah,  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

X. 

Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain! 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  tliy  pnssion  remove ; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  lovel 
No,  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah  I  what  shall  I  dot     I  shall  die  with  despair! 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  ftiff. 


THE   THREE    BLACK  CROWS. 

Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand ; 
Hark-ye,  said  he,  'tis  an  cxld  story  this 
About  the  Crows  1 — ^I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
Replied  his  friend. — ^No!  I'm  surprised  at  that; 
Where  I  came  from  it  is  the  common  chat ; 
But  yovi  shall  hear ;  an  odd  afiair  indeed  1 
And,  that  it  happen'd,  they  are  all  agreed : 
Not  to  detain  yon  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  alley  knows, 
Taking  a  puke,  has  tlirown  up  three  black 
Impossible  1 — ^Nay,  but  it's  really  true ; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you.— 
From  whose,  I  pray  ?— So  having  named  the  maii| 
Straight  to  inquire  his  curious  'omrade  ran. 
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Sir,  rli  1  j'oii  Toll — iplitin;::  t!ir  iillinr — 

Yes,  sir,  1  did :  and  if  it's  worlh  your  care, 

Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one,  he  told  it  me, 

But,  by  tlie  by,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  tkrtt.-^-^ 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  evenly 
Whip,  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went; 
Sir— and  so  forth — Why,  yes;  the  thing  is  fact, 
Though  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 
It  was  not  two  black  crows,  'twas  only  one, 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon, 
The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case- 
Where  may  I  find  him  ? — Why,  in  such  a  place. 

Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  him  out, 
Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt 
\      Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referred. 

And  bogg'd  to  know,  if  tnm  what  he  had  heard  ? 

IMd  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  ?— Not  I — 

Bless  me  I  how  people  propagate  a  lie  1 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three^  fioo,  and  om  ; 

And  here,  I  find,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  nomi 

Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  allf^^ 

Crow— crow — perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 

The  matter  over — And,  pray,  sir,  what  was'tl 

Why,  I  wa»  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 

I  did  til  row  up,  and  told  my  neighbor  so, 

Something  that  was — €U  black,  sir,  as  a  crow. 


WILLIAM  KING.     1686—1763. 

Dm.  William  Kiiro,  bom  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1685,  **  was  known 
mud  esteemed,"  says  his  biographer,  **  by  the  first  men  of  his  time  for  wit  and 
learning ;  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  exctillent 
orator,  and  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  botli  in  Latin  and  Englisli."  He  died 
in  1763,  having  sketched  his  own  character  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which, 
while  he  acknowledges  his  failings,  ho  claims  the  praise  of  benevolence,  teni* 
peraoce,  and  fortitude.  The  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefiy  known  is  that 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken— ^  Political  and  Literary  Aneo- 
dotes  of  his  own  Times." 

VIRGIL. 

Most  of  the  commentator?  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  think 
it  sufficient  to  explain  their  author,  and  to  give  us  the  various 
readings.  Some  few  indeed  have  made  us  remark  the  excellency 
of  the  poet's  plan,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  propriety 
of  his  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  as  examples  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  descriptions.  Ruceus,  in  his  comment 
on  Virgil,  certainly  excelled  all  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  explain  and  publish  a  series  of  the  Roman  classics  for 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  His  mythological,  historical,  and  geo 
^aphical  notes  are  a  ^eat  proof  of  his  learning  and  diligence. 
But  he  hath  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  din 
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played  the  great  art  and  judgment  of  the  pcet,  particularly  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.     The  ioamed  Jesuit  perha):8 
imagined  that  remarks  of  this  sort  v/ere  foreign  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  commentator,  or  for  some  political  reasons  he  might 
think  proper  to  omit  them.     And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  instructive  ar<d  entertaining,  as  his  com- 
ment was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  a  young  prince.    The 
^neid  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  to  the  purpose  I  men- 
tion.    However,  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood,  the  fellow- 
ing  remark  will  explain  my  meaning.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
first  book,  Juno  makes  a  visit  to  ^olus,  and  desires  him  to  raise 
a  storm  and  destroy  the  Trojan  fleet,  because  she  hated  the  whole 
nation  on  account  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  or,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  express  herself,  because  tne  Trojans  were  her  enemies.    Gem 
inimica  mihi,  &c,     Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to 
oblige  her  by  an  act  which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  there- 
fore she  accompanied  her  request  with  the  ofler  of  Deiopeia,  the 
most  beautiful  nymph  in  her  train :  a  powerful  bribe,  and  such  as 
she  imagined  i^olus  could  not  resist.    She  was  not  disappointed: 
.^Ek)lus  accepted  her  offer,  and  executed  her  commands  as  far  as 
he  was  able.     What  I  have  to  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  necessity  of  that  short  speech,  in  which  Juno  addresses  he^ 
self  to  iEdus.     She  had  no  time  to  lose.     The  Trojan  fleet  was 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hount 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  safe  harbor,    ^olus  therefore  an- 
swered in  as  few  words  as  the  goddess  had  addressed  heiself  to 
him.    But  his  answer  is  very  curious.     He  lakes  no  notice  of  the 
offer  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would 
have  thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees.     But  now,  when  she  was 
given  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  he  endeavored  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  imputa- 
tion, and  pretended  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favors 
which  Juno  had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  when  she  introduced 
him  to  Jupiter's  tabic,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  her  commands 
on  all  occasions : 

•*  'Tis  your's,  great  queen,  replies  Uie  power,  to  lay 
The  taskf  and  mine  to  listen  and  obey."* 

And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sole 
motive  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  am  here  pot 
in  mind  of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  great  op|X)- 
silion,  and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependabts. 

As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  mem* 

•  -———■»•        - 
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bor  of  the  conlrriry  purty,  wli  sc  avar  n;  he  ii].:ii:in''(l  woiiKI  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Such  a  ques- 
lioQ  comes  on  this  day ;  give  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  bank 
bill  of  2000/. ;"  which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  member  made 
him  this  answer :  **  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of 
my  particular  friends ;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at  court  the 
king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened  at 
your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
(jnttting  the  bank  bill  into  his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favor 
you  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me."  This  incident,  if  wrought  up 
by  a  man  of  humor,  would  make  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  political 
farce.  But  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  short  conference  between 
Juno  and  iEolus  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  excellent  judg- 
ment. It  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  his  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  a 
great  prince's  court.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  bribe,  if  it  be 
large  enough,  and  seasonably  offered,  will  frequently  overcome 
the  virtue  and  resolution  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  that 
the  power  of  love  and  beauty  will  sometimes  corrupt  a  god,  and 
compel  him  to  discover  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man. 

A    REPARTEE. 

A  repartee,  or  a  quick  and  witty  answer  to  an  insolent  taunt,  or 
lo  any  ill-natured  or  ironical  joke  or  question,  is  always  well  re- 
ceived (whether  in  a  public  assembly  or  a  private  company)  by 
the  persons  who  hear  it,  and  gives  a  renutation  to  the  man  who 
makes  it.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  informs  him  of 
some  reproaches,  a  kind  of  coarse  raillery,  which  passed  between 
himself  and  Clodius  in  the  senate,  and  seems  to  exult  and  value 
himself  much  on  his  own  repartees :  though  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  one  of  Cicero's  excellencies.  Atlerbury,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, when  a  certain  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  other  things,  **  that  he  prophesied  last  winter  this 
bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he  was  sorry 
io  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet^  My  Lord  Coningsby, 
who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  de- 
sired the  House  to  remark,  "Ma/  one  of  the  Right  Reverends  hud 


set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  but  for  his  part  hi  did  not  know 
what  prbpnet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet 
Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  am."  The  ^ishop,  in  a 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attack,  con 
eluding  thus  :  "  Since  the  noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam  :  but,  my  Lords,  lam  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
mU  the  other  part  of  the  parallel:  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been 
reproved  by  nobody  out  his  Lordship,** 
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SINOULAB   CONDUCT. 

About  liie  year  1706,  I  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  ti  sensible  well- 
natured  man,  possessed  of  an  estate  of  J^700  or  iS^OO  per  annum : 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  the  west  of  England; 
her  maiden  name  was  Mallet ;  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person 
and  manners,  and  proved  a  very  good  wife.  Seven  or  eight 
years  after  they  had  been  married,  he  rose  one  morning  veiy 
early,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  trans- 
act some  particular  business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife 
received  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
under  a  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably  be 
absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  neither  heard  from  him,  or  of 
him.  The  evening  before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relations,  particularly  one 
Dr.  Rose,^  a  physician,  who  had  married  her  sister,  a  billet,  with- 
out any  name  subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which  the  writer 
requested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him  a  meeting  the  next  evening 
in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  in  St.  James's  Park.  When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and  laughing,  "  You  see,  bro- 
ther,*' said  she,  **  as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  got  a  gallant."  Rose, 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  attention,  declared  it  to  be  Mr. 
Howe's  handwriting:  this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  so 
much  affected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  fainted  away :  however,  she 
soon  recovered,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at  supper, 
should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  evening  to  the  Birdcage  Walk: 
they  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and  after  saluting  his  friends,  and  embracing 
his  wife,  walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great 
harmony  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related."  When  Howe  left 
his  wife,  they  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's 
church ;  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  little  street  in  Westminster, 
where  he  took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  changing  his  name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing 
a  black  wig,  (for  he  was  a  fair  man,)  he  remained  in  this  habita- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from  her,  who  were  both  living 


1  **  I  w«i  Tery  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Rose,  and  he  firequentl)  entertained  me  with  Uda 
•hieitory.'* 
•  London  la  the  only  place  tn  all  Europe  where  a  roan  can  And  a  lecure  retreat,  or  mattv  V  ha 
ly  yeara  unknown.    If  he  pays  constantly  lk>r  hi*  lodgtnv,  Ibr  his  provlakMia.  and  ta 
'  Hee  ho  wants,  nobody  will  ask  a  qnesUon  oonoeralng  htan,  or  Inqidra 
•r  whlthaff  ho  goca 
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at  that  time:  but  they  both  died  young  in  a  few  yeurs  afler. 
However,  during  their  lives,  the  second  or  third  year  after  their 
father  disappeared,  Mrs.  Howe  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead :  this  act  be  suffered  to 
be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  little  coffee-house,  near  his  lodg- 
ing, which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  Quitting  his  house  and 
family  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howe  at  firs*  ima- 
gined, as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for  such  abrupt 
elopement,  that  he  had  contracted  a  large  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  could 
not  easily  surmount ;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in  continual 
apprehensions  of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions, 
&c.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  ;  on  the  contrary  he  did 
not  only  leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered,  buc  he 
paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ; 
and  upon  examining  his  papers,  in  due  time  after  he  was  gone, 
proper  receipts  and  discharges  were  found  from  all  persons,  whe- 
ther tradesmen  or  others,  with  whom  he  had  any  manner  of  trans- 
actions or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her 
children,  thought  proper  to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping ;  and,  therefore,  removed  from  her 
house  in  Jermyn-street  to  a  little  house  in  Brewer-street,  near 
Golden  Square.  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt,*  a  corn- 
chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's  abdication,  he  contrived 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  s>uch  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  usually  dined  with  Salt  once 
or  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  which  they  eat,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  look  into  Mrs.  Howe's  dining-room,  where  she  gene- 
rally sate  and  received  her  company;  and  Salt,  who  believed 
Howe  to  be  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own  wife  to 
him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman's absence,  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
and  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of  his  wife, 
but  could  not  easily  be  seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct ;  apparently,  there  wis 
none :  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Dr.  Roee  has  often  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  his  brother  Howe* 


1  •'I  knew  Salt,  who  related  to  me  the  particulars  which  I  hare  here  mentioned,  and  many  otbeia, 
which  hare  eacaped  my  memory." 

t  •*  And  yet  I  have  teen  htm  after  his  retorn  addresalnf  his  wl*  In  the  lanrnafe  of  a  yeunv  brtdo* 
groom .   And  I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  hU  most  Intimate  friends,  that  he  traatad  her  dunaf 
tlw  rest  of  thdr  hves  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  aflkctlon.** 
2  M  46* 
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f^ould  never  have  returned  to  his  wife,  if  the  money  which  h* 
look  with  him,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  j£10(X)or  iS2000, 
had  not  been  all  spent :  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  economist, 
and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his  money  would 
scarce  have  held  out ;  for  I  imagine  he  had  his  whole  fortune  by 
him,  I  mean  what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  money  or  bank 
bills,  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Bias, 
what  was  sufficient  for  his  expenses. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE.     1714—1763. 

Tbts  lover  of  rural  life  wa^  bom  at  the  Leasowes,  in  Shropshire,  in  1714, 
and  was  distinguished,  even  in  childhood,  for  his  love  of  reading  and  tliirft 
for  knowledge.     He  was  first  taught  to  read  by  an  old  village  dame,  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  poem  after  Spenser's  manner,  called  "The  School- 
liistress."     He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  io  1732,  where  he  con* 
tinued  his  studies  for  ten  years.     Here  he  published,  at  intervals,  his  prin(> 
pal  poems,  which  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  tlie  "  Judgment  of  Hercul*^" 
and  several  other  pieces.     In  1745  he  went  to  reside  on  his  paternal  estate, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  talents,  and  capital,  so  that  the  Leasowes 
became,  under  his  care,  a  perfect  fairy-land.    **  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  <*  was 
excited  his  delight  in  real  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  tiiis  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entan- 
gle his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment 
and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  enA-y  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  de- 
signers."    But  all  this  was  attended  with  great  expense.     He  sper.i  his  estate 
in  adorning  it,  and  his  deadi,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  p««'bably  has- 
tened by  liis  anxieties.* 

Besides  his  poems,  he  wrote  "Essays  on  Men  and  Manners,**  wliich  display 
much  ease  and  grace  of  style,  united  to  judgment  and  discrimir  ation.  *Tliey 
have  not  tlie  mellow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays,  but 
they  resemble  them  more  closely  than  any  others  in  our  langu4.4,e.'*  "He  is  a 
pleasing  writer,"  says  Campbell,  "  both  in  his  lighter  and  gri  ter  vein.  His 
genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in  mediocrit)'  witliout  me^mness.  But  with 
all  llie  beauties  of  the  Lcasowes  in  our  minds,  it  mny  still  be  irugretted,  that,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  clumping  beeches,  and  p.-ojpcting  mottoes 
for  summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living  natur ;  for  sidijerj^i,  and 
dfhniDted  her  interesting  realities  with  the  same  fond  and  natural  U-ich*v 
which  give  so  much  delightfulness  to  his  portrait  of 


THE    SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

Ah  me !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 

To  tliink  how  modest  worth  neglected  lie?; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 

ilt«tlwflMplcMofOoldMBlth,«iiattad  *«KMoryofi  C^^r  f 
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,  Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  misbhieYOus  emprize : 

Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess  i  let  me  try 

To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 

Such  as  I  ofl  have  chaunced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 

Kmbower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  famOi 

There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 

A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 

Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 

Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 

And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  ta^ik  unconu'd,  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree. 

Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow ; 

Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 

Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow ; 

And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 

For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 

But  their  limbs  shudderVl,  and  their  pulse  beat  low; 

And  as  they  look'd  they  found  their  horror  grew. 

And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

•  •••••• 

Nf  ar  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 

On  which  the  tribe  tlieir  gambols  do  display; 

And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 

Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray; 

Eager,  pcrdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  1 

The  noises  intermix'd,  which  thence  resoimd, 

Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 

Wliere  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 

Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 

Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 

As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field: 

And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 

Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 

With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fill'd ; 

And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontroU'd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

•  •••••• 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 

A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 

Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 

Twas  her  own  country  bred  tlie  flock  so  iair, 

Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prejiare : 

And,  S4X)th  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 

Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passmg  rare; 

For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greataft  wigitt  oa  gioundL 
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Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 

Ne  poni|>ous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-woman,  go««ip,  n'aunt,  forsooth, 

Or  dame,  the  sole  atlditions  she  did  hear; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear: 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 

Who  should  not  honor'd  eld  with  these  revere : 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame : 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need, 

Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 

Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim ; 

And,  if  neglect  had  lavlsh'd  on  the  ground 

Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same; 

For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  jfouiid 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve. 

Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete; 

If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 

But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  seat; 

Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  tlien  repeat 

How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 

While  taunting  fbemen  did  a  song  entreat, 

All,  for  tlie  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres—small  heart  liad  they  to  ting. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  tnily  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  tlioso  elflns*  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  w^hen  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed  j 
And  tortious  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron. chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed; 
And  lawnly  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum: 

Ah  I  dearest  Lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er  retiiin. 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced, 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem, 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed, 
The  matron  sate ;  and  some  with  tank  she  graced. 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  Cv'irtier's  pride  1) 
Rediess'd  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  pass'd ; 
And  warn'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

B'^ht  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
Ard  other  some  with  Iwleful  sprig  she  'fra3rs: 
K  en  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
Wuiie  with  quaint  arts,  the  giduy  crc  urd  she 
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Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 

Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unibld. 
•  •••••• 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky, 

And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door ; 

And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly. 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  cover'd  o'er 

With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 

A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 

Heayen  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore ! 

For  well  may  freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps  i  eT\joy  your  sportive  trade. 

And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fiiirest  flowers. 

For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid ; 

For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 

In  knightly  canities  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 

O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  I 

But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 

Deluded  wight!  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 

Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY.     1703—1764. 


This  eminent  bookseller  and  respectable  author  was  bom  at  Mansflek .  tn 
1703.  Being  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stocking-weaver,  and  not  likirrg  bi« 
situation,  he  ran  ofi*  to  London,  and  took  the  place  of  a  footman,  and  in  113*i 
published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  "  The  Muse  in  Livery,  or  the 
Footman^s  Miscellany,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  next  pro 
duction  was  a  dramatic  piece  called  **  The  Toyshop,"  which  was  acted  with 
great  success,  and  the  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  ik  bookseller. 
Patronized  by  Pope  and  otlier  authors  of  the  day,  his  shop  in  Pah  Mall  sooq 
became  the  resort  of  a  large  literary  circle ;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  busineM 
increase,  that  in  his  latter  days  Dodsley  might  be  considered  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  tlie  bookselling  trade  in  London.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
fortune  by  his  double  occupation  of  autlior  and  bookseller,  he  retired  from 
business,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  but  died  at  Durham,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  September  25,  1764.  , 

Besides  the  above,  Dodsley  wrote  and  published,  anon3rmou8ly,  that  well 
known  and  ingenious  little  work,  <*  The  BIconomy  of  Human  Life,"  which  it 
full  of  the  best  moral  maxims.  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  Cleone," 
which  was  well  received,  and  a  farce  called  **  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield."  But  he  is  now  more  known  for  the  works  which  he  prcgected 
and  published,  than  for  his  own  productions.  One  of  these  Mras  the  <«  Pre- 
ceptor," a  very  useful  book,  in  2  vols.,  containing  treatises  on  various  subjects, 
and  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface.  Another  was  his  **  G>llection  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  12  vols.  His  "  Collection  of  Poems  in  Six  Volumes,  by  Several 
Hands,"  is  still  a  very  valuable  book.  But  he  is  most  known  as  the  prqjectoff 
of  the  **  Annual  Register,"  in  1758,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  He  also  ha* 
the  credit  of  having  first  encouraged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purchamig 
his  poem  of  «*  London,"  in  1738,  for  ten  guineas,  and  of  having;,  many  jrjart 
afterwards,  been  the  prqjector  of  the  English  Dictionary. 
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EMULATION. 

If  thy  soul  ihirsteth  for  honor,  if  thy  ear  hath  any  pleasare  in 
the  voice  of  praise,  raise  thyself  from  the  dust  whereof  thoa  ait 
made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  something  that  is  praiseworthy. 

The  oak,  that  now  spreadeth  its  branches  towards  the  heaTens, 
was  once  but  an  acorn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  be ;  neither  let 
any  one  go  before  thee  in  well-doing :  nevertheless,  do  not  envy 
the  merits  of  another,  but  improve  thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by  dishonest  or  unworthy 
methods ;  strive  to  raise  thyself  above  him  only  by  excelling  him . 
10  shall  thy  contest  for  superiority  be  crowned  with  honor,  if  not 
with  success. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation  the  spirit  of  man  is  exalted  within  him; 
he  panteth  afler  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  his  course. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his  visions  by  night ;  and 
his  dehght  is  to  follow  them  all  the  day  long.  He  fonneth  great 
designs;  he  rejoiceth  in  the  execution  thereof;  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  the  heart  of  the  envi- 
ous man  is  gall  and  bitterness ;  his  tongue  spitteth  venom ;  the 
success  of  his  neighbor  breaketh  his  rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining ;  and  the  good  that  happeneth  to 
another  is  to  him  an  evil.  Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart; 
and  there  is  no  rest  in  him.  He  feeleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love 
of  goodness;  and  therefore  belie veth  his  neighbor  is  like  unto 
himself. 

He  endeavors  to  depreciate  those  who  excel  him  ;  and  putteth 
ui  evil  interpretation  on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates  mischief;  but  the  detes- 
tation of  man  pursuelh  him ;  he  is  crushed  as  a  spider  in  his  own 
web. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The,  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to  happiness  on  this 
side  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy  from  heaven  health,  wisdom,  and  peace 
of  mind.  These  blessings,  if  thou  possessest,  and  wouldst  pre- 
serve to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly 
from  her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her 
wine  sparkleth  in  the  cup,  when  she  smileth  upon  thee,  and  per^ 
Buadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  danger 
then  let  Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard.  For,  if  thou  hearken- 
ttst  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 
tra\ed.  The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  changeth  to  madness; 
•nd  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to  diseases  and  death. 

Look  lound  her  board,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  her  guests,  and 
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observe  those  who  have  been  allured  h:  hf;r  smiles,  who  Lave 
listened  to  her  temptations.  Are  they  not  meagre  ?  are  they  not 
sickly  T  are  they  not  spiritless  ? 

Their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are  followed  by  tedious  days 
of  pain  and  dejection  ;  she  hath  debauched  and  palled  their  appe- 
tites* that  they  have  now  no  relish  for  her  nicest  dainties :  hei 
Totaries  are  become  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural  consequence 
which  God  hath  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  pun* 
ishment  of  those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  she,  that  with  graceful  steps,  and  with  a  lively  air, 
trips  over  yonder  plain  ?  The  rose  blusheth  on  her  cheeks ;  the 
sweetness  of  the  morning  breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy,  tempered 
with  innocence  and  modesty,  sparkleth  in  her  eyes ;  and  from  tht 
cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she  singeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and 
Temperance;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains;  they  are  brave, 
active,  and  lively ;  and  partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  sister. 

Vigor  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength  dvvelleth  in  their  bone^ ; 
and  Iibor  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long.  The  employments  of 
their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the  repasts  of  their  mother 
refrooh  them.  To  combat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  con- 
quer evil  habits,  their  glory.  Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and 
tnerefore  they  endure;  their  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  un- 
disturbed. Their  blood  is  pure  ;  their  minds  are  serene  ;  and  the 
physician  knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations. 

ANGER. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up  tre.-s,  and  deformeth 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  over- 
tumeth  cities ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throweth  mischief 
around  him :  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  hit,  hand. 

But  consider,  and  forget  not,  thine  own  weakness  ;  so  shfdt  thou 
pardon  the  failings  of  others.  Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion 
of  anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy  own  breasi,  or 
murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  Dearest  slight  provocations  with  patience,  it  thall  be  im- 
puted unto  thee  for  wisdom ;  and  if  thou  wipest  them  from  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest,  thy  mind  shall  not  re 
proach  thee. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put  to  sea  in  the 
violence  of  a  storm  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  angei,  it  is 
wise  to  prevent  it :  avoid,  therefore,  all  occasions  of  falling  into 
wrath ;  or  guard  thyself  against  the.n  whenever  they  occur 
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Harbor  not  revenge  in  thy  breast;  it  will  torment  thy  heart, 
and  discolor  its  best  inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to  return  an  injury:  he 
that  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lieth  in  wait  against 
himself,  and  dravveth  down  mischief  on  his  own  head. 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water  cast  upon  the  fire, 
abateth  his  heat ;  and  from  an  enemy,  he  shall  become  thy  friend. 

Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger ;  and  thou  wilt 
wonder  that  any  but  fools  should  be  wroth.  In  folly  or  weakness 
it  always  beginneth ;  but  remember,  and  be  well  assured,  it  sel* 
dom  concludeth  without  repentance.  On  the  heels  of  Folly  tread- 
eth  Shame ;  at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  Remorse* 


WOMAN. 

Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  Prudence; 
and  let  the  precepts  of  Truth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart :  so  shall 
the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  thy  form ;  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  shall  retain  its  sweetness  when  its 
bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morning  of  thy  days,  whea 
the  eyes  of  men  gaze  on  thee  with  delight ;  ah !  hear  with  cau- 
tion tiieir  alluring  words ;  guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  listen  to  their 
sofl  seducements. 

Remember  thou  art  made  man's  reasonable  companion,  not  the 
slave  of  his  passion  ;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  to  assist  him  in  the 
toils  of  h'fe,  to  soothe  him  with  thy  tenderness,  and  recompense 
his  care  with  soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of  man,  that  subdueth  him 
to  love,  and  reigneth  in  his  breast  ?  Lo !  yonder  she  walketh  in 
maiden  sweetness,  with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  modesty  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hand  seeketh  employment ;  her  foot  delighteth 
not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness ;  she  is  fed  with  temperance ;  hu- 
mility and  meekness  are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 
Decency  is  in  all  her  words ;  in  her  answers  are  mildness  and 
truth.  Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons  of  her  life ;  and 
peace  and  happiness  her  reward. 

Before  her  steps  walketh  Prudence ;  Virtue  attendeth  at  her 
right  hand.  The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keepeth  him  silent. 

When  Scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of  her  neighbor  is  toesed 
ironi  tongue  to  tongue,  if  Charity  and  Good-nature  open  not  her 
mouth,  the  finger  of  Silence  resteth  on  her  lip.  Her  breast  is  tha 
mansion  of  goodness ;  and  therefore  she  suspecteth  no  evil  in 
others 
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Happy  were  the  man  that  should  make  her  his  wife ;  happy 
ihe  child  that  shall  call  her  mother* 

She  presideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is  peace ;  she  command* 
eth  with  judgment,  and  is  obeyed.  She  ariseth  in  the  morning ; 
she  considers  her  afairs ;  and  appointeth  to  every  one  their  pro- 
per business. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  deb'ght ;  to  that  alone  she 
ipplieth  her  study :  and  elegance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions.  The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an  honor  to  her 
husband,  and  he  heareth  her  praise  with  silent  delight.  She  in- 
formeth  the  minds  of  her  children  with  wisdom :  she  fistthioneth 
their  manners  from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of  their  youth ;  the  motion 
of  her  eye  commandeth  their  obedience.  She  speaketh,  and  her 
servants  fly ;  she  pointeth,  and  the  thin?  is  done :  for  the  law  of 
feve  is  in  their  hearts ;  her  kindness  addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  puffed  up;  in  adversity  she  healethths 
wounds  of  Fortune  with  patience. 

The  troubles  of  her  husband  are  alleviated  by  her  counsels,  and 
aweetened  by  her  endearments ;  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her  bosom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. . 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife ;  happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother. 


RICH    AND   POOR. 

The  man  to  whom  Grod  hath  g^ven  riches,  and  a  mind  to  em* 
ploy  them  aright,  is  peculiarly  favored,  and  highly  distinc^ished. 
He  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure ;  because  it  aflbrdeth  him 
the  means  to  do  good. 

He  protecteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  he  suflereth  not  the 
mighty  to  oppress  the  weak.  He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compas- 
sion ;  ne  inquireth  into  their  wants ;  he  relieveth  them  with  judg^ 
ment,  and  without  ostentation.  He  assisteth  and  rewardeth  merit; 
be  encourageth  ingenuity,  and  Uberally  promoteth  every  useful 
design. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works ;  his  country  is  enriched,  and  the 
l\borer  is  employed :  he  formeth  new  schemes,  and  the  arts  ro 
ceive  improvement.     He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his  tablo 
as  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not.     The  be 
nevolence  of  his  mind  is  not  checked  by  his  fortune.    He  rejoic* 
eth  therefore  in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth  in  abundance,  and 
rejoiceth  alone  in  the  possession  thereof ;  that  grindeth  the  fuce 
of  the  poor,  and  considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
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He  thriyeth  on  oppression  without  feeling ;  the  rain  of  his  bro- 
ther disturbeth  him  not.  The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketh  as 
inilk ;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  music  to  his  ear.  His  heart  is 
hardened  with  the  love  of  wealth ;  no  grief  or  distress  can  make 
impression  upon  it. 

But  the  curse  of  iniauity  pursueth  him  ;  he  liveth  in  cootinoa] 
fear.  The  anxiety  of  nis  mind,  and  the  rapacious  desires  of  his 
own  soul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the  calamities  he  hath 
brought  upon  others. 

01  what  are  the  miseries  of  poverty,  in  comparison  with  the 
gnawings  of  this  man's  heart ! 

Let  Uie  poor  man  comfort  himself,  yea,  rejoice ;  for  he  hath 
many  reasons.  He  sitteth  down  to  his  morsel  in  peace ;  hia  table 
is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and  devourers.  He  is  not  embar- 
rassed with  dependants,  nor  teased  with  the  clamors  of  solicita- 
tion. Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich,  he  escapeth  all  their 
diseases.  The  bread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  sweet  to  his  taste  ? 
the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  his  thirst  ?  yea,  hr 
more  delicious  than  the  richest  draughts  of  the  luxurious.  His 
labor  preserveth  his  health,  and  produceth  him  a  repose  to  which 
the  downy  bed  of  Sloth  is  a  stranger.  He  limiteth  his  desires 
with  humility;  and  the  calm  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  his  soul 
than  the  acquirements  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich,  therefore,  presume  on  his  riches,  nor  the  poor 
despond  in  his  poverty ;  for  the  providence  of  Grod  dispensetb 
happiness  to  them  both,  and  the  distribution  thereof  is  more 
equally  made  than  the  fool  can  believe. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

When  thou  considcrest  thy  wants,  when  thou  beholdest  thy  im 
perfections,  acknowledge  his  goodness,  O  Man  !  who  honored  thei» 
with  reason,  endowed  tnee  with  speech,  and  placed  thee  in  society 
to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  mutual  obligations. 

Thy  food,  thy  clothing,  thy  convenience  of  habitation,  thy  prtv 
tection  from  the  injuries,  thy  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  thou  owest  to  the  assistance  of  others,  and  couldsi 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  society.  It  is  thy  duty,  therefore* 
to  be  friendly  to  mankind,  as  it  is  thy  interest  that  men  should  be 
friendly  to  thee. 

As  the  rose  breatheth  sweetness  from  its  own  nature,  so  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  breast ;  an  J 
rejoiceth  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbor.  He 
openeth  not  his  ear  unto  slander ;  the  faults  and  the  failings  of 
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men  give  pain  to  his  heart.  His  desire  is  to  do  go  sd,  and  he 
■earcheth  out  the  occasions  thereof:  in  removing  the  oppression 
of  another,  he  relieveth  himself. 

From  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he  comprehendeih  in  his  wishes 
the  happiness  of  all  men ;  and  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  ha 
endeavoreth  to  promote  it. 


EDWARD  YOUNG.    1681— 1755. 

GDWAmo  Toinre,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  **■  Night  Thoughts,**  was  bom 
«t  Upham,  in  Hampshire^  in  1681.  He  Mraa  educated  at  Qzibrdf  where  he 
took  hit  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  1714,  and  hia  Doctor's  degree  in 
1719.  That  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning  above  his 
leilow<«tudent8  and  contemporaries,  is  known  by  a  complaint  of  Tindai  the 
infidel,  who  said,  « Tlie  other  boys  1  can  always  answer,  because  I  know 
nvhere  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  timn :  but 
that  fellow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own.** 
After  publishing  a  number  of  poetical  pieces  of  rather  indifferent  merit,  in 
1721  he  gave  to  the  public  his  tragedy  of  **  Revenge,"  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  efibrts  of  his  genius ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  written  after  the  model 
of  the  French  drama,  and  though  the  thoughts  are  refined  and  full  of  imagi- 
natkm,  and  a  true  poetic  feeling  pervades  the  whole,  it  has  hardly  vitality 
enough  to  keep  it  alive  as  a  drama. 

In  1725  he  published  the  first  of  his  Satires,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the 
other  six  followed,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Pas- 
sion.** They  are  evidently  tlie  production  of  a  mind  rendered  acute  by  ob- 
■ervation,  enriched  by  reflection,  and  polished  with  wit ;  and  tliey  abound  in 
ingenious  and  humorous  allusions.  Their  chief  defect  is  in  the  perpetual 
exaggeration  of  tlie  sentiment  Goldsmith  says,  tliat  **  they  were  in  higher 
reputation  when  published  than  they  stand  at  present ;"  and  that  «  Yoiuig 
■eems  fimder  of  dazzling  than  of  pleasing,  of  raising  our  admiration  fbt  his 
wit  than  of  our  dislike  of  the  follies  he  ridicules."' 

In  1728  Young  entered  the  church,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
the  Second.  Three  years  after,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  died  in  1741,  leav^ 
one  son.  A  daughter  whom  she  had  by  her  former  husband,  and  w^c  was 
married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerston,  died  in  1736,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple four  years  af\er.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tern 
pie  were  the  Philander  and  Narcissa  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  Mrs.  Temple 
died  of  a  consumption,  at  Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Nice,  and  Young  acacmpanied 
her  to  the  continent.'  Some,  most  inconsiderately,  have  identified  Young's 
•on  with  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  absurd,  for  when  thia 
eliaracter  of  the  finished  infidel  was  drawn  by  the  father,  the  son  was  only 
eight  years  old. 


1  EHftj  en  Bni^Ub  Foetty.  Toang*s  tatlrM  wei*  published  befkm  thoM  of  Bspt. 
f  To  her  death  at  Lyona  the  two  lines  In  Nlfht  Third  doubtless  allude^  ftir  ttaa  cttf 
t»  allow  her  to  be  burted  tn  •*conse<9ated**  grounds 

•*  While  Hatore  melted,  iopentttloj  nvadj 
That  moum'd  the  dead,  and  this  daalsd  «  gravi.** 
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Of  tlie  Night  Thoughts,  which  were  publiahed  from  1742  to  1744,  Toniif^ 
fiiTorite  and  most  finished  poem,  it  may  be  said  that  they  show  a  roiod  stored 
with  reading  and  reflection,  purified  by  virtuous  feelings,  and  auppcrted  by 
religious  hope.  There  are  in  them  great  fertility  of  thought  and  luxiuiauce 
of  imagination,  uncommon  originality  in  style,  and  an  accumulatiMi  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration  which  seems  ailmost  boundless.'  •*  In  this  poem,**  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  **  Young  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  pceiry, 
variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions;  a  wilderness  ol 
thought,  in  wbich  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  of 
every  odor." 

In  1756  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  paid  a  very  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  po 
etical  reputation  of  Young,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  most  learned  and  instruo> 
live  «  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope.*'  Young  was  at  that  time 
^e  only  survivor  of  that  brotherhood  of  poets  who  had  adorned  and  delighted 
the  preceding  age,  and  among  whom  Pope  shone  with  such  unrivalled  luMie. 
In  1762,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fourscore,  Young  printed  bis  poem  of 
M  Resignation,"  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  decay  of  his  powers  is  niani- 
fested.  In  April,  1765,  he  closed  his  long,  useful,  and  virtuous  life.  He  had 
performed  no  duty  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects 
10  the  last 

In  his  personal  manners,  Young  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  social 
habits,  and  the  animating  soul  of  every  company  with  whom  he  mixed.  No* 
body  ever  said  more  brilliant  things  in  conversation.  Dr.  Warton,  who  knew 
him  well,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men, 
most  exemplary  in  his  life  and  sincere  in  his  religion.  If  he  stooped  below 
the  dignity  of  his  high  profession,  in  couning  worldly  favor  and  applause,  ai 
without  doubt  he  did,  no  one  has  more  convincingly  shown  how  utterly 
worthless  was  the  object  of  this  inconsistent  ambition. 

As  a  poet,  if  he  ranks  not  in  the  first  class,  he  takes  a  very  high  place  in 
the  second.  If  his  taste  be  not  the  purest,  or  his  judgment  not  always  the 
best,  he  has  an  exuberance,  a  vigor,  and  an  originality  of  genius,  which  ampl) 
atone  for  all  his  defects.  As  respects  the  moral  influence  of  his  poetry,  there 
has  been  and  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  one  can  rise  from  tlie  studious 
reading  of  tlie  Night  Thoughts,  without  feeling  more  Uie  value  of  time,  and 
the  im^jortance  of  improving  it  aright,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentimentSj 
which,  if  followed,  cannot  fail  of  making  us  wiser  and  better. 

INTRODUCTION    TO   THE    NIGHT    THOUGHTS.      THB   TALUK   OF   TIMV 

THE    IMMORTALITY    OF    THE    SOUL. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  bahny  Sleep ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes  ^ 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  fiom  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose, 
1  wake:   How  happy  tliey,  who  wake  no  morel 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 


I  are  Ufe,  by  nev.  S.  Mtttord.    Bdul,  alM>,  his  LI*  by  Dr.  Jobnion-«  blORnpUoal 
Drmke'a  EsMiy*— uul  another  to  the  tixth  Toliuiie  of  CwmpbelT*  Sperlmene.   The  ctttlelnM  sf  the 
hOlK,  however  1  ouinoc  eoneUer  jneL 
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1  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreamt 

Tumultuous;  where  my  wrecked,  despondmg  tiinn|tht» 

From  Mrave  to  Mrave  of  fimcied  misery, 

At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  loet 

Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 

(A  bitter  change  1)  severer  for  severe. 

The  Day  too  short  for  my  distress;  and  Night, 

E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 

Is  smishine  to  tlie  color  of  my  fiite. 

Night,  sable  goddess  1  ftom  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  migesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness,  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  ob^ject  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.     Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause  1  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfill'd ; 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 
It  is  tlie  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they  ?    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 
How  much  is  to  be  done!     My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life  s  narrow  verge 
Look  down— On  what?  a  fathomless  abyss; 
A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  1 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  1 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  I 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixt. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  Being's  endless  chain! 
Midway  from  Nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine ! 
Dun  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust  1 
Helpless  inunortal  I  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god ! — I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost!  At  home  a  stmnger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  stuprised,  aghasr^ 
And  wondering  at  her  own :    How  reason  reels ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distress'd !  what  joy,  what  dread : 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm'd ! 
What  can  preserve  ray  life!  or  what  destroy! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  inm  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

47« 
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Tis  past  oorgeoture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fimtastic  measures  trod 
O  er  ikiry  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurrd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  clijOf;  or  daix^d  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain? 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  tlian  the  trodden  clodj 
Active,  afoial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  Hdl. 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  inunortal : 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost  1 
Why  yranders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around. 
In  infidel  distress  1    Are  angels  there  1 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire? 

They  live !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  imconoeived  \  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  lall 
On  me,  more  justly  niunber'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  tlie  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades  1 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  Shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  Substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more  I 
^  Yet  man,  fool  man!  here  buries  all  his  thoughts, 

Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there. 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow, 
In  His  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  1 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  ezpiie 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  inunortal  in  the  dust! 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  h^r  strength  in  strenuous  idleness^ 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge^ 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought 
To  wait  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 
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man's   REflOLUnONS  TO  RXFOSM* 

Of  man's  miraculouB  mistakes,  this  bean 
The  paUn,  **  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,** 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodged  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  tbey  poetpone ; 
'TIS  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool : 
And  scarce  m  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  through  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanzious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool : 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ] 
At  fU\y  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  1    Because  he  thinks  himself  immortaL 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fkte 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where,  pa^*  the  shaf^,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  fh>m  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
llie  parted  Mrave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  loVe,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

LIFE   AND   DEATH. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
^Rirough  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  li^ht; 
Death  bursts  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day ; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  feign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel; 
Life,  ills  substantial,  wisdom  cannot  shun. 
Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven  1 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprison'd,  pain'df 
By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  t 
Death  but  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  aoaL 

DYING   RICH. 

Why  all  this  toil  fbr  triumphs  of  an  bonrf 
What  thoi^  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  tow  in  ^nm 
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Earth-s  highest  slatioii  ends  in  <*  Here  he  lies," 

And  **  dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 

One,  though  in  Britain  bom,  with  courtiers  bred. 

Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 

Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  planned  his  scheme 

For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state ; 

Some  avocation  deeming  it — ^to  die, 

U  libit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blunder !  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell  1 

,        80CISTT  NSCE88ART   FOR   HAPPINJSflS. 

Wisdom,  though  richer  thstn  Peruvian  mines, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  Happiness  1 
That  unobtain*d,  than  folly  more  a  ibol ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
Tlie  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wi^e. 
Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy : 
Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists :  it  calls  for  Two ; 
Rich  fruit  1  heaven-planted  1  never  plucked  by  One. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himsel£ 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line, 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasiures  fire  the  breast 

INflFFICIENCT   OF   GENIUS   AND   STATION   WITHOUT  TUITVI. 

Genius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings, 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.     A  feeble  aid  1 
Dsdalian  enginery !     If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  fame's  flight  is  glory's  fall 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high, 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base, 
Of  towering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  firagments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
W:^  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust 
Struck  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight. 
At  once  compassion  soft,  and  envy,  ris^— 
But  wherelbre  envyf    Talents  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illusthons,  and  give  infamy  renown. 

Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  poweri^ 
Plain  setise  but  rarely  leads  us  fiur  astray. 
BeaiOD  the  iimsim,  afiectkmB  choose  oar  «id| 
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Means  have  no  merit,  if  our  end  amias. 

If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain ; 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

Right  ends  and  means  make  wisdom :  Worldlj-wise 

Is  but  half-witted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great; 

Nor  flatter  station :  What  is  station  high  1 

Tis  a  proud  mendicant;  it  boasts  and  begs; 

It  bogs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng, 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awful  names ; 

Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 

Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 

External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 

The  meanest  slave ;  all  more  is  merit's  due. 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ne*er  bow  but  to  superior  worth ; 

Nor  ever  &il  of  tlieir  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  mtgesty. 

Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur ; 

His  royal  robe  unborrowed  and  unbought. 

His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery. 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without  f 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize  ? 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perch'don  Alps} 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

Kach  man  nuikes  his  oMm  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 

Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  falL 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause  f 

The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 

Hear,  and  assent     Thy  bosom  bums  for  power ; 

What  station  charms  thee?     Fll  install  thee  there; 

Tis  thine.     And  art  thou  greater  than  before  1 

Then  thou  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 

Has  thy  new  post  betray 'd  thee  into  prido  ? 

That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity ; 

That  pride  defames  hiunanity,  and  calls 

The  being  mean,  which  stafls  or  strings  can  raise. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place:  Tis  more; 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  Thee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs— makes  an  honest  man ; 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth ; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  renown ; 
Renown,  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  disgraced, 
Nor  leave  thee,  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts ; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man, 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end; 
•    Milk,  and  a  swath,  at  first,  his  whole  demand; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  tnril  or  attme; 
To  whom,  between,  a  world  my  team  too  wntXk 
3N 
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THE   LOVE   OF   PRAISB. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  fbr  sacred  praise  f 
The  Love  of  Praise,  however  coneeal'd  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every  heart: 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shim  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  Senates,  squeaks  in  Masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  moimtains  of  the  dead ; 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

WtOnL 

THE   LANGUID   LADT. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 

Who  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 

She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 

To  her  own  stature  liAs  the  feeble  maid. 

Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 

She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 

But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 

To  scale  the  Alps — ^that  is,  ascend  the  stairib 

My  fim  I  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 

Fan!  hood]  glove  1  scarf!  is  her  laconic  style; 

And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 

That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 

The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye. 

Piece  out  tli'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 

O  listen  with  attention  most  profound ! 

Her  voice  is  but  tlie  shadow  of  a  sound. 

And  help !  oli  help  1  her  spirits  are  so  dead. 

One  hand  scarce  liAs  the  other  to  her  head. 

If^  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 

She  pants!  she  sinks  away!  and  is  no  more. 

Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve. 

Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve: 

But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah,  cruel  fate ! 

That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eaL 

■atlreT. 


WILLLAM  FALCONER.     1730-.176flL 

Wii  lAJi  FALCOiTBm  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  bom 
in  the  fear  1730.  He  had  very  few  advantages  of  education,  and  in  early 
lile  wrat  to  sea  in  the  merchani  service.  He  was  aAerwards  .mate  of  a  ves- 
sel tfast  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one  of  three  only,  out  of  th» 
new,  tiiAt  wera  Mved;  a oatastzophe  which  (bnnod  the  tnUieot  of  hit  fiitiivt 
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poem,  "The  Shipwreck,**  which  he  pabliihed  in  1703,  and  on  which  his 
chief  claim  to  merit  rests.  Early  in  1769  his  *>  Marine  Dictionary'*  appeared, 
which  has  been  spoken  highly  Of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  its 
merits.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  in  the  Aurora,  for 
India,  but  the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  after  she  passed  the  Cape,  <*  so  thai 
the  poet  of  the  Shipwreck  may  be  supfKMed  to  have  i>eri8hed  by  *Jie  same 
species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed."' 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck  and  the  fate  of  its  author,  bespeak  an  uncom 
■Km  partiality  in  its  favor.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar,  who 
can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  die  shades  of  retirement  or  the  shelves 
of  his  library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  «  ship-boy  on  the 
high  and  giddy  mast,**  cherishing  refined  visions  of  foncy  at  the  hour  which 
be  may  casually  snatch  fiom  fatigue  and  danger  1  His  poem  has  the  sensible 
charm  of  appearing  a  transcript  of  realitjr,  and  from  its  vividness  and  power 
of  description,  powerfully  interests  the  feelings,  and  leaves  a  deep  impression 
d  truth  and  nature  on  the  mind. 

THB   VX88SL  GOING  TO  PIECES. — DEATH  OF   ALBERT.  THE  COM* 

MANDER. 

With  mournful  look  tlie  seamen  eyed  the  strand 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind^ 
The  Genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seemxl  to  bring. 
The  fatal  Sifters,  on  the  surge  before, 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore.-* 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  firom  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o^er  her  lee ; 
WhUo,  in  the  general  wreck,*  the  fiuthfiil  stay 
Drags  the  main-topmast  from  its  post  aivay. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength. 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  &te  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink  for  ever,  numbered  with  the  dead  I 

Those  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Nnr  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions^  fiUe. 

I  CunpbcB'i  IpeclnieBa,  voL  ^  p.  Ml 
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The  heart  tibai  bleeds  with  lonowe  eU  he  own, 

Forgets  the  paugs  of  fhendship  to  bemoaiLf— 

Albert  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here, 

With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 

Even  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress, 

In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 

In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals, 

And  every  bosom  fiital  terror  feels. 

Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 

They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  viewed  in  vain. 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 

Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueAil  jreU, 

Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast, 

While  fimcy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  iinpkm{ 

But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  morel 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near  I 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  dcnth, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  I— 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeiw's  self|  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  ibr  god-like  virtue  fiuned, 
And  wisest  c^the  sons  of  men  proolaim'd, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  1-— 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove. 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain  1 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brauil 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
*  Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
Then  headlong  plunging,  thunders  on  the  gronrKl, 
Earth  groans!  air  trembles!  and  the  deeps  resound  I 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows^— 
Again  she  plunges!  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  1 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak ; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destrucdon  dwells 
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At  length  uundor  torn,  her  fVame  divideti 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  O'er  the  tides, 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  main-mast  himg, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung: 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  oast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fiist ; 
Awrhile  they  bore  th*  overwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  ail  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafls  descend. 
Now  pn  the  mountain-Mrare  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tidej 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirUng  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  prest  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew! 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th*  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  I 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view  1 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  I 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses  1  red  with  hiunan  blood  I 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  parmers  till  the  last. 
Sad  refuge!  Albert  hugs  the  floating  nmst; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas!  beneath  superior  woe: 
For  now  sofl  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  stnun , 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom*d  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed, 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed : 
His  lovely  daughter  led  without  a  friend, 
Her  innocence  to  succor  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roll'd, 
His  out-stretch 'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold.—- 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All-fiunt,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And,  "  O  protect  my  wife  and  child  !**  he  cries : 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'  unfinish'd  sound  I 
He  gasps!  he  dies!  and  tumbles  to  the  gro*indl 
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CATHERINE  TALBOT.     1720—1770. 

Cathaiitb  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Arrhdea* 
con  of  Berks,  was  bom  in  the  year  1720.  She  early  exhibited  strong  markt 
of  a  feeling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  powerftil  tuideretanding.  To 
these  natural  talents  were  added  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  educatioii 
founded  on  Cliristian  principles.  In  1741  she  was  introduced  to  the  cele 
brated  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,'  with  whom  she  maintained  the  most  close  and 
intimate  friendship  to  the  close  of  her  life.  At  what  age  she  began  to  write 
for  the  public  eye,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  her  talents  and  at 
tainments  early  introduced  her  into  a  valuable  literary  acquaintance,  of  whicb 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  **  Analogy,"  may  be 
named.  But  great  as  were  her  talents,  and  brilliant  as  her  aooompliahments, 
•he  possessed  qualities  of  infinitely  more  importance  both  to  herself  and  !(► 
ciety.  Her  piety  was  deep  and  ardent :  it  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actkxi^ 
as -its  rewards  was  the  object  of  all  her  hopes.  Her  life,  however,  aflbrds  bof 
little  scope  for  narrative ;  passing  on  in  a  smooth,  equable  tenor,  without  dan- 
gers or  adventures.  But  she  was  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  the  disease 
to  which  she  had  long  been  subject— a  cancer— «t  length  made  rapid  strides 
upon  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  expired  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770. 

The  chief  publications  of  Miss  Talbot  are,  <*  Reflections  on  the  Seveo 
Days  of  the  Week,"  which  have  passed  tlirough  numerous  editions,  twenty- 
six  «* Essays,"  five  "Dialogues,"  three  "Prose  Pastorals,"  a  «Faiiy  Tale,^ 
three  « Imitations  of  Ossian,"  two  "  Allegories,"  No.  30  of  the  « Ramblei,** 
and  a  few  "  Poems ;"  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  the  pn>> 
duction  of  one  who  possessed  the  most  exquisite  qualities  both  of  the  head 
and  heart' 

A   SENSE    OF   OOD's   PRESENCE. 

Liet  me  ask  myself,  as  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  what  is  the  general 
turn  of  my  temper,  and  disposition  of  my  mind  ?  My  most  tri- 
fling words  and  actions  are  observed  by  Him :  and  every  thought 
is  naked  to  His  eye.  Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any  the  great- 
est person  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  were  within  reach  of  observ- 
ing my  common  daily  behaviour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should  I 
not  be  very  particularly  careful  to  preserve  it,  in  every  respect, 
decent  and  becoming  ?  Should  I  allow  myself  in  any  little  firo- 
ward  humors  ?  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  peevish  and 
ill-natured  ?  Should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh  or  unhandsome 
expression  even  to  my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior,  even  were  I 
ever  so  much  provoked  ?  Much  less  should  I  behave  irreverently 
to  my  parents  or  superiors.  This  awful  Being,  in  whom  I  live 
and  move,  and  from  whom  no  obscurity  can  hide  me,  by  whom 
the  very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered.  He  kno^^  the  obli- 
gations of  every  relation  in  life.     He  sees  in  their  full  light  the 

1  This  lady  died  In  lt9«,  conMquenUj  beyond  the  period  (1M«)  to  which  I  have  been  obliged  te 
ic«ttiet  myaelf  1a  the  preparation  of  tbla  work,  in  order  to  do  any  jvstloe  to  onr  earlier  w  rftcn. 

I  Read— edition  of  ber  works,  by  Rer.  M.  Pennington ;— a  notice  of  her  lUb  In  Drake  i  laaay^ 
ml  f .  and  aoinr  notices  In  Sir  Egerton  Brydge»*s  "  Censura  Lltcrarta." 
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reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  childnm,  of  husbands  and  wives, 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  every  offence  against  these  ties  of  society,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  trifles :  and  every  piece  of  stubbornness 
and  pride,  of  ill-humour  and  passion,  of  anger  and  resentment,  of 
tttiienness  and  perverseness,  exposes  us  to  His  just  indignation. 


V  SELF-EXAMINATION. 

That  I  may  be  better  in  future,  let  me  examine  a  little  what 
temper  I  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  In  general, 
perhaps,  I  can  recollect  nothing  much  amiss  in  it :  but  let  me 
fllescend  to  particulars.  Things  are  often  very  faulty,  that  appear 
ml  first  sight  very  trifling.  Perhaps  I  have  so  fond  a  conceit  of 
myself  as  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Has  any 
uneasiness  happened  in  the  family  this  last  day  ?  Perhaps  1 
think  the  fault  was  wholly  in  others,  and  the  rifi^ht  entirely  on  my 
side.    But  ought  I  not  to  remember,  that  in  all  disputes,  there  is 

Senerally  some  fault  on  both  sides  ?  Perhaps  they  begun : — ^but 
id  not  I  carry  it  on  ? — ^They  gave  the  provocation : — ^but  did  not. 
I  take  it? — Am  not  I  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  mean 
entirely  to  let  a  quarrel  drop,  when  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
reason,  and  argue,  and  reproach,  to  vindicate  my  injured  merit, 
and  assert  my  right  ?  Yet,  is  this  agreeable  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Him, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ?" 
Is  it  agreeable  to  His  commands,  who  has  charged  me,  if  my  bro- 
ther trespass  against  me,  to  forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  that  Christian  doctrine 
which  exhorts  us,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  highly,  but  soberly, 
as  we  ou^ht  to  think :  and  that,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  every  one 
should  think  others  better  than  himself?  And  alas,  how  often  do 
I  think  this  disrespect,  though  a  slight  one,  provoking  to  me  9 
This  situation,  though  a  happy  one,  not  good  enough  for  mef 
How  often  have  I  had  in  my  mouth  that  wise  maxim,  that  a  worm, 
if  it  is  trod  upon,  will  turn  again !  Wretch  that  I  am,  shall  I 
plead  the  example  of  a  vile  worm  of  the  earth  for  disobeying  the 
commands  of  my  Saviour,  with  whom  I  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places  ?  *  jj^,«^  ^  .a,,^ 

ALL   CAN   DO   GOOD. 

Evenr  one  of  us  may  in  something  or  other  assist  or  instruct 
some  01  his  fellow-creatures :  for  the  best  of  human  race  is  poor 

1  R  to  proper  to  obaerre  that  this  esooUent  UlnatrmtioQ  of  theoe  andirtatlaii  puslMi,  tteofi 
Md  la  tlM  Int  peraoD,  conveyi  do  aort  of  idea  of  the  mid  and  huBhto  dtopoaltlon  of  the 
heiMlL 
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and  needy,  and  all  have  a  mutual  dependence  on  one  another: 
there  is  nobody  that  cannot  do  some  good :  and  ererybodj  it 
bound  to  do  diligently  all  the  good  they  can.  It  is  by  no  meant 
enough  to  be  rightly  disposed,  to  be  serious,  and  religions  in  our 
closets :  we  must  be  useful  too,  and  take  care,  that  as  we  all  reap 
numberless  benefits  from  society,  society  may  be  the  better  (or 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  false,  a  faulty,  and  an  indolent  humility^ 
that  makes  people  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  nl^ 
believe  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  much :  for  everybody  can 
do  something.  Everybody  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  few.  Everybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue  and 
reh'gion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly.  Everybody  has  some 
one  or  other  whom  they  can  advise,  or  instruct,  or  in  some  way 
help  to  guide  through  life.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  give  alms, 
can  yet  give  their  time,  their  trouble,  their  assistance  in  preparing 
or  forwarding  the  gifts  of  others ;  in  considering  and  representing 
distressed  cases  to  those  who  can  relieve  them ;  in  visiting  and 
comforting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Everybody  can  ofilbr  up  their 
prayers  for  those  who  need  them :  which,  if  they  do  reverently 
and  sincerely,  they  will  never  be  wanting  in  giving  them  every 
other  assistance  that  it  should  please  Grod  to  put  in  their  power. 


IMPORTANCB   OF   TlME. 

Another  week  is  past ;  another  of  those  little  limited  portions 
of  time  which  number  out  my  life.  Let  me  stop  a  little  here, 
before  I  enter  upon  a  new  one,  and  consider  what  this  life  is 
which  is  thus  imperceptibly  stealing  away,  and  whither  it  is  con- 
ducting me  ?  What  is  its  end  and  aim,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
use  and  improvement?  What  place  does  it  fill  in  the  universe? 
What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  eternity  ? 

Let  me  think,  then,  and  think  deeply,  how  I  have  employed 
this  week  past.  Have  I  advanced  in,  or  deviated  from  the  path 
that  leads  to  life  ?  Has  my  time  been  improved  or  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost,  misspent  ?  If  the  last,  let  me  use  double  diligence  to 
redeem  it.  Have  I  spent  a  due  portion  of  my  time  in  acts  of  de- 
votion and  piety,  both  private,  public,  and  domestic  ?  And  have 
they  been  sincere,  and  free  from  all  mixture  of  superstition,  mo- 
roseness,  or  weak  scrupulosity  ?  Have  I,  in  society,  been  kind 
and  helpful,  mild,  peaceable,  and  obliging  ?  Have  I  been  charita- 
ble, friendly,  discreet?  Have  I  had  a  due  regard,  without  vanity 
or  ostentation,  to  set  a  good  example  ?  Have  I  been  equally  ready 
to  give  and  receive  instruction,  and  proper  advice  ?  Careful  to 
|ive  no  offence,  and  patient  to  take  everything  in  good  part? 
Have  I  been  honest,  upright,  and  dismterested  ?  Have  I,  in  my 
way,  and  according  to  my  station  and  calling,  been  diligenty  fra- 
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generous,  and  industrious  to  do  good  T  Have  I,  in  all  my 
iTior,  consulted  the  happiness  and  ease  of  those  I  live  with* 
of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  me  ?  Have  I  pre- 
ed  my  understanding  clear,  my  temper  calm,  my  spirits  cheer- 
mT  body  temperate  and  healthy,  and  my  heart  in  a  right  frame  t 
•  aii  these  questions  I  can  humbly,  yet  conidentlv  answer,  thai 
▼e  done  my  best :  if  I  have  truly  repented  all  the  faulty  past, 
made  humble,  yet  firm,  and  vigorous,  and  deliberate  resolu 
I  for  the  future,  poor  as  it  is,  the  honest  endeavor  will  be 
iously  accepted. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   EARLY   RISING. 

Awake,  my  Laura,  break  the  silken  chain, 
Awake,  my  Friend,  to  hours  unsoil'd  by  pain: 
Awake  to  peaceful  joys  and  thought  refined, 
Youth's  cheerful  morn,  and  Virtue's  vigorous  mind : 
Wake  to  all  joys  fair  friendship  can  bestow. 
All  that  from  health  and  prosperous  fortune  flow. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  ?  awake,  imprudent  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  and  few  of  those  can  spare. 

Forsake  thy  drowsy  couch,  and  sprightly  rise 
While  yet  fresh  morning  streaks  the  ruddy  skies : 
While  yet  the  birds  their  early  matins  sing, 
And  all  around  us  blooming  as  the  spring. 
Ere  sultry  Phosbus  with  his  scorching  ray 
Has  drank  the  dew-drops  from  their  mansion  gay, 
Scorch'd  every  flower,  embrowned  each  drooping  gree  % 
Paird  the  pure  air,  and  chased  the  pleasing  scene. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  ?    O  rise,  imprudent  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  nor  of  those  few  can  spare. 

Think  of  the  task  those  hours  have  yet  in  view, 
Reason  to  arm,  and  passion  to  subdue ; 
While  life's  fair  calm,  and  flattering  moments  last, 
To  fence  your  mind  against  the  stormy  blast : 
Early  to  hoard  blest  Wisdom's  peace-fraught  storey 
Ere  yet  your  bark  forsakes  the  friendly  shore, 
And  the  M'inds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Imperfect  beings  1  weakly  arm'd  to  bear 
Pleasure's  soft  wiles,  or  sorrow's  open  war ; 
Alternate  shocks  fh>m  different  sides  to  feel. 
Now  to  subdue  the  heart,  and  now  to  steel : 
Not  weakly  arm*d,  if  ever  on  our  guard, 
Nor  to  the  worst  unequal  if  prepared : 
Not  unsurmountable  the  task,  if  loved. 
Nor  short  the  time,  if  every  hour  improved. 
O  rouse  thee  then,  nor  shun  the  glorious  srrife,— - 
Extend,  improve,  enjoy  thy  hours  of  life : 
Assert  thy  reason,  animate  thy  heart. 
And  act  through  life's  short  scene  the  useful  part: 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  by  gentlest  memory  crown'd. 
Till  time's  vast  year  has  flll'd  its  perfect  Kmnd. 

48* 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON.    1752— 177a 

Tbokas  Chattkbtoit  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  a  fVee^scbool  in  Brind, 
and  was  born  on  the  20th  of  November,  1752.  His  father  dyings  about  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  son,  the  whole  care  of  his  educatioQ  deTdved 
upon  the  mother,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  her  duty  with  great  flddirf. 
At  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school  at  Bristol,  where  he  looo 
discovered  a  great  passion  for  books,  and  before  he  was  twelve  had  perused 
about  seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  hbtory  and  divinity,  and  written  loma 
verses  which  were  wonderful  for  his  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wmt 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener  in  his  native  city,  and  he  de> 
voted  all  his  leisure  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and 
obsolete  language,  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  wonderful  ftbrication  be 
tiiortly  aAer  palmed  upon  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  17t)8  that  he  first  attracted  public  attention.  On  the  oo> 
casion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  being  opened,  there  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  transcript  of  an  ancient  manuscript, 
entitled,  «  A  Description  of  the  Fryers  first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken 
fVom  an  Ancient  Manuscript"  This  was  traced  to  Chatterton,  who  said  be 
had  receivvdd  the  paper,  together  with  many  other  ancient  manuscripts,  from 
his  father,  who  had  found  them  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  Redcliff  church,  Dear 
Bristol,  and  that  they  were  written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fiAeentb 
century.  Having  deceived  many  persons  of  some  literary  pretensions  ia 
Bristol,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  London,  sending  him  some  specimens 
of  his  Rowleian  poetry,  and  requesting  his  patronage.  The  virtuoso,  bow- 
ever,  having  shown  the  poetical  specimens  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pro 
nounced  them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  the  youth  a  cold  reply,  and  advised  him  v> 
stick  to  his  professional  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Chattenon  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  Town 
an(l  Country  Magazine,  to  which  he  sent  a  number  of  communications  relat* 
*ng  to  English  Antiquities ;  and  his  situation  in  Mr.  Lambert^s  office  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  irksome  to  him,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  rel^ise 
from  his  apprenticeship ;  his  master,  it  is  said,  being  alarmed  by  the  hints 
which  Chatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  himself. 

In  tlie  montli  of  April,  1770,  Chatterton,  then  seventeen  years  old,  arrived 
in  London,  with  many  of  his  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some  acknowledged 
original  poems,  and  received  from  the  booksellers  several  important  literar7 
engagements.  He  was  filled  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  his  letters  to  bis 
mother  and  sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents,  expressed 
the  most  joyous  anticipations.  But  suddenly,  for  some  causes  that  are  not 
known,  all  his  dreams  of  honor  and  wealth  to  be  obtained  from  his  literary 
labors  vanished.  His  poverty  soon  became  distressing — he  suffered  from 
actual  want  of  food ;  and — having  no  religious  principles  to  sustain  him — be 
took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  25th  of  August,  1770. 

The  chief  of  the  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the  name  of  Rowley, 
%re  the  »  Tragedy  of  Ella,"  the  "  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  «Ode  to 
Ella,"  the  ^  Battle  of  Hastings,'*  *^The  Tournament,"  one  or  two  «  Dialogues,'^ 
and  a  **  Description  of  Canynge's  Feast"  *  **  In  estimating  the  promises  of 
'■'  I  '  ■ 

1  •«R  wfl]  b«  Mkad,  For  what  end  or  purpocc  did  be  eontrlTe  nidi  an  Inpostarat  t  aaawH;  Froa 
hacratlTe  rtewi ;  or  iiorluipa  ftrom  the  pleaanre  of  docelvlnc  the  iroild,  a  mottrm  wMok,  In 
SFtrarcf  nore  powcrAally  than  the  hope*  of  cala.    He  probaUy  proialw4 1 
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bSs  genioB,'*  fajv  CBoipbell,  « I  wuald  rather  lean  to  die  otmofft  endinslaaRi 
of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  oold  opinion  of  those,  who  are  afraid  of  being 
blinded  to  the  defecu  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  the  reil  of  obso» 
lele  phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them.  If  we  look  to  the  ballad  of  Sit 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  translate  it  into  modem  English,  we  shall  find  its  strength 
and  interest  to  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.  In  the  striking  pas- 
sage of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing  erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who 
beheld  him  from  the  window,  when 

*The  tyrant's  soul  rushM  to  his  free,* 

and  when  he  exclaimed,  r 

*  Behold  the  manl  he  speaks  the  truth, 

He*8  greater  than  a  king;' 

in  these,  and  in  all  striking  parts  of  the  ballad,  no  efiect  is  owing  to  mook 
antiquity,  but  to  the  simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just  character, 
who 

*  Summed  the  actions  of  the  day. 

Each  night  before  he  slept' 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a  boy  I  The  inequality  of  Chat- 
terton's  various  productions  may  be  compared  to  the  disproportions  of  the 
nngrown  giant  His  works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  nearness  of  that  preoo> 
cious  talent  which  stops  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that 
of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and 
undeveloped  powers.  Even  in  his  &vorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which  nature 
had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared 
to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  the 
Mmeage."' 

DEATH   OF   SIR   CHARLES   RAWDIN. 

The  feathered  songster  chanticleer  « 

Had  wound  his  bugle-horn, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  mom : 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven^s  croaking  Aroa^ 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 

"Thou'rt  right,"  quoth  he,  «  for  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  1 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  tMrain, 

To-day  shall  surely  die." 


flrom  tliU  tndtrBct  mode  of  exerdsinf  his  abilities  t  or  he  nlfht  hare  sacrtieed  even  i 
•r  appaartof  IB  ttie  chanoter  of  an  applatkM  orliteal  avthor,  to  ttie  prtrata  aqloyBMnt  of  tka  I 
9t  his  iBTenUon  and  deatertty.**— IForCM. 

1  Vor  papers  on  the  authenUcKy  of  the  BowMan  poems,  read— Caapbeirs  "apedmeDs^**  vL  IIS* 
Mt)  Warton's  ** History  of  Xnfllsh  Poetry,'*  voL  tt.  section  zxtL;  «  An  Bssay  on  Che  Xrldenosh  as 
ftWMlaad  tntaraal,  HiMttog  to  tbeBoems  attrlbatad  to  Thooaas  Bowley,"  by  T.  J.Mathtai^  and  **Tha 
UMbf  Thnnnii  Chattsrton,  with  Crttlolsms  on  his  Oenlns  and  WMttaga,  sad  a  CQB*t  Tltw  aC  the 

;  Bowley*s  VMms,"  by  Qaorie  Orsfory,  D.II. 
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.Then  with  a  jug  of  nappy  aie 
Hit  knights  did  on  him  wait ; 

*  Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

H«  leaves  this  mortal  state." 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low, 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo; 
He  journey'd  to  the  castle-gate. 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  cliildren  twain, 

And  eke  his  loving  wife. 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  floor, 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

*  Oh  good  ^  Charles  1*'  said  Canterlone, 

**  B&d  tidings  I  do  bring.** 
^  Speak  boldly,  man,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 
**  What  says  the  traitor  kingf  * 

**  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Boes  from  the  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  his  honor  sworn. 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

**  We  all  mnst  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

"  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid  ; 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space  ? 

Thank  Jesus,  Fm  prepared. 

B  It  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 

Td  sooner  die  to^iay, 
T  \an  live  liis  slav^,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye. 

-  We  all  must  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 
"  What  boots  it  how  or  when  1 
*         Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fiite. 
Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  tliy  honest  soul 

Runs  over  at  tliine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  cry?** 

Saith  godly  Canynge,  **  I  do  weep. 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  tliy  sons  and  hapless  wife; 

Tis  this  that  wets  mine  eye.*' 

*  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 
*  From  godly  fountains  spring ; 

Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 

When  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  meant 
'  I  shall  resign  my  life. 
The  God  I  serve  will  soon  provide 
For  both  my  sons  and  wile. 
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In  London  city  was  I  bora, 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
BIy  fiuher  did  a  noble  arms 

Emblazon  on  his  ooat: 

I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  go^ 
Where  we  for  ever  shall  be  blest, 

From  out  the  reach  of  woe. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  tue  laws 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  right: 

He  taught  me  with  9  prudent  hand 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor, 
Nor  let  my  servants  drive  away 

The  hungry  from  my  door: 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  life 

I  have  his  wordis  kept; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  befiire  I  slept 

What  though  I  on  a  sled  be  dmwn. 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power,  ' 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  pole, 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above. 

Which  time  can't  eat  away. 
There,  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 

My  name  shall  live  fi>r  aye. 

Then,  welcome  death !  ibr  life  eterna 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell,  vain  world,  and  all  that's  deat^ 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  I 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  comes 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  live^ 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay." 

Saith  Canynge,  **  Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  grief 

To  God  in  heaven  to  fly." 

AjkI  now  the  bell  began  to  toll, 

AndCclarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses'  ibet 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 
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And  jiut  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in. 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  dismal  din. 

*  Sweet  Florence !  now  I  pray  forbear, 

In  quiet  let  me  die : 
Pray  God  that  erery  Christian  souL 

May  look  on  death  as  L 

Sweet  Florence!  why  these  briny  tears  1 

They  wasli  my  soul  away, 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life, 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 
.  Unto  the  land  of  bliss; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  love, 
Receive  this  holy  kiss." 

Then  Florence,  filtering  in  her  say, 

Trembling  these  wordis  spoke : 
"  Ah,  cruel  £dward !  bloody  king  I 

My  heart  is  wellnigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles !  why  wilt  thou  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife  f 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck, 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life." 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife. 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

**  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death ; 

Trust  thou  in  God  above. 
And  teach  thy  sons  to  fSsar  the  Lord, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  fatlier  run, 
Florence  I  should  death  thee  take— adiea 

Ye  officers,  lead  on.** 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad, 

And  did  her  tresses  tear ; 
*  Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  life!'^^ 

Sir  Charles  then  dropped  a  tear. 

Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud, 

She  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might. 

And  march'd  firom  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  sled  he  mounted  then. 

With  looks  full  brave  and  sweet  * 
Looks  that  enshooe  no  more  concern 

Than  any  in  the  street 


Before  him  TirenM  the  conneU-men, 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold. 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun, 

Much  glorious  to  behold. 

Then  five-and-twenty  archers  came ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
Fiom  rescue  of  King  Henry's  friends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defend. 

Bold  as  a  lion  eame  Sir  Charles, 

Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sled. 
By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  irh]l% 

With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  five-and-twenty  more 

Of  archers  strong  and  stout, 
With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand, 

Marched  in  goodly  rout 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  Kui  of  head% 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  cross, 

Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 
**  O  Thou  that  savest  man  from  sin, 

Wash  my  soul  clean  this  day." 

At  the  great  minster  window  sat 

The  king  in  mickle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  welcome  &te; 

Soon  as  the  sled  drew  nigh  enough, 
That  Edward  he  might  hear. 

The  brave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up, 
And  thus  his  words  declare : 

"Thoa  seest  me,  Edward  1  traitor  vile  I 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

Fm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  fiml  proceedings,  murder,  blood. 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  habt  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

ThoD  ihinkest  I  shall  die  to-day; 

I  have  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  years, 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land, 
T)  let -them  know  how  wide  the  rale 

Twizt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 
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Thy  power  n^jiitt,  dioa  traitor  slaTel 

Shall  &11  on  thy  own  head"— 
From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 

Departed  then  the  sled.' 

Eling  Edward*8  son!  nuh'd  to  his  ftcOi 

He  tum'd  his  head  away, 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

*  To  him,  that  so-much-dreaded  death 

No  ghastly  terrors  bring ; 
Behold  the  man  1  he  spake  the  truth; 

He's  greater  than  a  king  !*' 

•So  let  him  die  r*  Duke  Richard  said 

*  And  may  each  one  our  fbee 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  aiiS^ 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows." 

And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 

Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 
The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun, 

His  precious  blood  to  spilL 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  go^ 

As  up  a  gilded  car 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  chiefs 

Gain'd  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 

"  Behold  yoa  see  me  die, 
For  serving  loyally  my  king. 

My  king  most  rightfully. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land, 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  slaii^ 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

Tou  leave  your  good  and  lawful  king, 

When  in  adversity; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick. 

And  fbr  the  true  cause  die." 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees^ 

A  prayer  to  God  did  make. 
Beseeching  him  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block; 
Which  fVom  his  body  fair  at  once 

The  able  headsman  stroke : 

And  out  the  blood  began  to  flow, 

And  round  the  scafibld  twine ; 
And  tears,  enough  to  wash't  away,. 

Did  flow  fh>m  each  man's  eyne. 
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The  bloody  axe  his  body  fkir 

Into  four  partis  cut; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  head, 

Upon  a  pole  was  puL 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-hill, 

One  on  the  minster-tower,  • 

And  one  firom  off  the  castle-gata 
The  crowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate^ 

A  dreary  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin^s  Aile 

God  prosper  long  our  king, 
And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawdin^s 

In  heaven  God's  mercy  singl 

RESIONATIOlf. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 

Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys; 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 

Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skills 

But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  righL 

O  teach  me  in  the  trjring  hoar. 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 

And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  f 

Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess t 
Shake  off  the  melanclioly  chain, 

For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah !  my  breast  is  human  still^ 

The  rising  sigh,  the  (ailing  tear. 
My  languid  viuils'  feeble  rill. 

The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 

1 11  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  blow; 
Forbid  the  sigh,  oom|K>se  my  nund, 

Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirits  slea]% 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 

Which  God,  my  East,  my  Son,  Mvwkk 

SO  40 
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MARK  AKENSIDE.     1721—1770. 

Fxw  English  poets  of  tlio  cigbteenth  century  are  to  be  TBnke4  belbre  the 
autlior  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  He  was  bom  on  tlie  9th  of 
November,  1721,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univerbity 
of  Edinburgh.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  but  as  his  ednca 
tion  progressed,  other  views  governed  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  th« 
9\ii\y  of  medicine  as  his  future  profession.  After  remaining  three  years  at 
die  Scottish  capital,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  also  studied  tliree  years 
and  took  his  de^ee  of  M.  D.  in  1744.  Returning  home  the  same  year,  he 
published  his  poem,  <*  Tlie  Pleasures  of  the  ImaginatiotL"  On  offering  the  copy 
to  Dodsley,  he  demanded  £120  for  the  manuscript,  but  the  wary  publisher 
hesitated  at  paying  such  a  price  for  the  work  of  an  unknown  youth  of  twenty, 
three.  He  therefore  showed  the  work  to  Pope,  when  the  latter,  havinf 
glanced  over  a  few  pages,  said,  "  Don't  be  niggardly  about  the  terms,  for  this 
18  no  e very-day  writer." 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  excited  great  attention,  and  received 
general  applause.  But  he  could  not  reap  from  it  **  tlie  means  whereby  lo 
live,"  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  first  settled 
in  Northampton ;  but  finding  little  encouragement  there,  he  removed  to  Hamp- 
ttead,  and  thence  finally  to  London.  Here  he  experienced  the  difficulty  ci 
getting  into  notice  in  a  large  city,  and  though  he  acquired  several  professicmai 
honors,  he  never  obtaine<l  any  large  share  of  practice.  He  was  busy  in  pre* 
senting  himself  to  public  notice,  by  publishing  medical  essays  and  observa> 
tions,  and  delivering  lectures,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by  a  puuid 
fever,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1770. 

The  Pleasures  of  tlie  Imagination  is  written  in  blank  verse,  witli  great 
beauty  of  versification,  elegantre  of  language,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  the  various  plonsures  which  we  receive  from  nature  and  art 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  ininpnation,  and  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  those  priiiciplos  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the  final  pur- 
poses of  his  creation.'  This  ta^k  Akenside  1ms  executed  in  a  mo9t  admirable 
manner.  If  his  philosophy  bt>  not  always  correct,  his  general  ideas  of  moral 
truth  are  lofiy  and  prepossessing.  .  fie  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passagos 
in  which  he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of  taste;  he  is  equally 
skilful  in  delineating  the  ))r<x>esscs  uf  iheniory  and  association;  and  he  gi\ef 
an  animating  view  of  Genius  collecting  her  stores  for  works  of  excellence 
Of  tills  poem  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  "It  has  undniibtedly  a  just  claim  to  a  very 
pardcular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  ft*licity  of  genius  and  uncommon 
amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  storcil  with  images,  and  muck 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  them.  Tlie  subject  is  well  chosen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every 
■pecies  of  poetical  delight"  He  com])Iains,  however,  witli  equal  justice,  of 
the  poet^s  amplitude  of  language,  in  which  his  moaning  is  frequently  ob> 
■mired,  and  sometimes  wlu  '.ly  buried. 

In  maturer  life  Akei^ide  intended  to  revise  and  alter  the  whole  poem,  but 
he  died  before  he  had  completed  his  design.  The  portion  tliat  he  did  "im- 
prove" is  contracted  in  some  parts  and  expande<l  in  others;  but  if  it  be  mors 
phik)toi7hica]!y  correct,  it  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  poetic  flrej  and 
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*e  original  inspiration,  under  which  he  had  written  the  work,  doet  uoc  ap> 
■u  to  have  been  ready  at  his  calL* 

INTRODUCTION. THK    SUBJECT    PROPOSED 

With  what  attrnciive  charms  this  goodly  frame 
Of  nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  die  pleasing  storM 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet  s  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  verse  imfolds.     Att<end,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  musical  delight !  and  while  I  sing 
Your  giAs,  your  honors,  dance  aroun<l  my  strain. 
Thou  smiling  queen  of  every  timcful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy  1  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  tliy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present:  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings, 
Wailing  ten  thousand  colors  tlirough  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  tnagic  eye. 
She  blends  and  stuils  at  will,  through  countless  ibrmSi 
Her  wild  creation.     Goddess  of  the  lyre, 
Which  ndes  tlie  accents  of  tlie  moving  sphere, 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend, 
And  join  tliis  festive  tmin  ?  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  tlieir  lovely  sports, 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wanderhig  foointteps  of  t\w  youthful  bard. 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature ;  and  before  him  turn 
Tlip  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  tilings. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employ  d ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitless  is  th'  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil, 
Obscure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.     Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  nature  s  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings, 
Imi>atient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.    These  flattering  scenes, 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  my  song: 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  tlie  finest  features  of  the  mind, 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  tilings 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.     But  the  love 
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Of  nature  and  die  imiaes  bids  explore, 
Tlirough  secret  patlis  erewhile  untrod  bj  maii^ 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Uiitasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  dranghts, 
And  sliaile  my  temples  with  unfa<ling  flowers 
Cull'd  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound  recess^ 
Wliere  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  nnreil'd.     For  since  the  cfadnM 
Of  social  life  to  difllerent  labors  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man ;  with  wise  mtent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  difllerent  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil 
To  some  she  taught  the  labric  of  the  sphere^ 
Tlie  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven ;  to  some  she  gav* 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  tilings, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  clefted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.     But  lome  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  flner  mould 
She  wrought,  aiKl  temper 'd  with  a  purer  Auneu 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself     On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  hi^  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  tlie  meadow's  purple  stores, 
The  moon's  mikl  radiance,  or  the  vi^in's  (bm 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portrav'd 
That  uncreateil  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supremo.     They  also  feel  her  ckarm* 
Enamour'd;  they  partake  th'  eternal  joy. 

HAN^S   IMMORTAL   ASPIRATI0H8. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amiil  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain 'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye^ 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame; 
But  that  th*  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers^ 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  jusitice;  to  exalt 
Hi^  geiien>iii<  aim  to  all  diviner  deecls; 
1o  c*]ni:»e  0H(;li  partial  pur|>fn»e  from  his  breast, 
And  ihrougii  the  mi:»tti  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  die  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Th'  applA'idiiig  fmila  of  heaven  1    £lie  wherefora  Uuai 
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In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  subliiiier  things, 

And  mocks  pod»ession?  wherefore  darts  the  mind. 

With  such  resistless  ardor,  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free ; 

Spurning  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might; 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils; 

Proud  to  be  daring  1    Who  but  rather  turns 

To  heaven's  broad  Are  his  unconstrained  view, 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame? 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 

Shoots  round  tlie  wild  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with  sliade^ 

And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

lliat  murmurs  at  his  feet?     The  high-bom  soul 

Diddaina  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth 

And  tliiA  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Tlirough  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 

Rides  on  the  volley  d  lightning  through  the  heavens; 

Or,  yoked  with  wliirlwinds,  and  the  nortliern  blast, 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun, 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  tlie  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  fated  rounds  of  time.     Thence  far  efluscd. 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets ;  tlirough  its  burning  signs 

Kxuluug  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  tlie  stars. 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 

Invests  the  orient     Now  amazed  she  views 

Th'  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 

Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  tlieir  calm  alxxie; 

And  flelds  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  travell'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  bight  of  mortal  things. 

K'en  on  tlie  barriers  of  tlie  world  untircd 

She  meditates  th'  eternal  depth  below ; 

Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swallowed  up 

In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 

Rest  at  the  fated  goal.     For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  lading  echoes  of  renown. 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap. 

The  soul  should  find  ei\joyment :  but  from  thesti 

Turning  dib<lainful  to  an  equal  ^'^od, 

Through  all  th'  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 

Aod  intinite  perfection  close  the  scene, 
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CAU8S  OF  OUR  PLSASUKC  IN  BBAUTT. 

Then  tell  nie,  for  jre  know, 
Dees  beRnty  erer  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  active  use  are  strangers  t     Is  her  cliarm 
Coiifessd  ill  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitless?     Or  did  nature  mean 
This  pleas^inj^  call  die  herald  of  a  lie ; 
To  hiile  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease^ 
And  catch  with  lair  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  foith  ?    O  no :  with  better  cares 
Th'  milulgent  mother,  conscious  bow  infirm 
Her  otfs])ring  tread  tlie  patlis  of  good  aniil  iU» 
By  this  iUustrioiis  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  nrtost  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  |X)wers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  unpulse  of  desire, 
Anil  sanctifies  his  chok:e.     The  generous  glebe, 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  dear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  tlie  thirsty  soul, 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense^ 
And  every  diamt  of  animated  things. 
Are  only  pleilges  of  a  state  sincere, 
Th'  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame. 
When  all  is  well  wiUiin,  and  every  end 
Accomplish'd.    Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  lieavei^ 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world :  ibr  truth  and  good  are  ona. 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 
With  like  participation.    Wherefore,  then, 
0  sons  of  earth !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tiet 
0  wherefore,  with  a  rash,  impetuous  aim. 
Seek  ye  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  haad 
Of  lavish  fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene 
Where  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquira 
Where  is  tlie  sanction  of  eternal  truth, 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitful  good, 
To  save  your  search  from  folly !    Wanting  these^ 
Lol  beniity  withers  in  your  void  embrace, 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiots  toy 
Did  faifcy  mock  your  vows. 

TUX    SUPERIORITT  OF   MORAL   OYER   NATURAL   BEAITTT.* 

Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  e'en  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  tlie  high  expression  of  a  mind; 
By  steps  conducting  our  enraptured  search 


\  Our  poet  to  cxoeedln«ly  InlUldtoaa  tn  gtrtng^  u  ma  OltutnUioa  of  thto  One  •nl^ee^  tte  htosukal 
fcct  of  tte  AMaMinaUon  of  JuUuh  Cmtu  by  Bratua  and  tte  rwt  of  tte  conaplntora.  In  a  aonl 
puliit  or  %iem,  U  wa«  an  atrodotw  muMer,  utterly  ui^UkUflaWe :  and  la  a  polttJoal  point  of  Ttew,  K 
wa«  Mftily  tiMxpedlent.  For  towover  tmacrupuloiu  C«sar  waa  In  hta  maana  to  attala  iioweri 
vteu  obtainad,  fcw  men  hava  luod  tt  with  more  wtadon  or  clenieiicy.  In  every  graat  qnaUty  te« 
was  te  to  tte  teUowteartad.  aaUUli  AofUMtna  I  Tte  ferviar,  fUr  tnatsncab  apand  Ckm% 
r,aadttemaln8tajorttepSftf  orFBmpejr;  ttelatlar 
•  MM&lttte 
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lo  thnt  eternal  origin,  whose  power, 

Through  all  th'  unbounded  symmetrjr  of  things, 

Like  rays  efialging  from  the  parent  sun, 

This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  diffused. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  hearenl) 

Tlie  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here,  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  graces ;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  nnge 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  O  man  1  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  m^esty  dilate 

The  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

AloA  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  tlie  father  of  his  country  hail? 

For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free  1 


TASTB. 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species?    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souL 
He,  mighty  Parent !  wise  and  just  in  all. 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
Long  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds. 
O'er  all  the  western  sky;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely !  how  commanding !    But  Uiough  Heat  en 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Without  foir  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  bead. 
Or  yield  iho  harvest  promifod  in  iis  spnoiK. 
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Nor  yet  ^y\]]  every  soil  with  equal  stores 

Repay  tlie  tiller's  labor :  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laureL     Different  minds 

Incline  to  di/Terent  objects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace, 

And  gentlest  beauty.     Hence,  when  lighming  fires 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground^ 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky; 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

I'he  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  clifi^  superior,  and  eiyoys 

The  elemental  war.     But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream, 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love  s  disdain 

Resound  soA-warbling  all  the  livelong  day: 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  tlie  wee))ing  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious;  mute  the  groves; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 


CONCLUSION. 

O !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  tlie  languid  songs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren!  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which,  from  the  store 
Of  nature,  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th'  en  liven  d  soul !    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life  ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  natures  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honors  his.     Whatever  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold^ 
Beyond  tlie  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  er^joys.     For  him,  the  Spring 
P'stils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  loaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  unges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings; 
.\nd  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibee 
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The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

AscendSf  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.     Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  th*  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 

This  foir  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 

ReAne  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weighed 

The  world's  foundations ;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  fbrmt 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  t 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  f 

Lo !  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  Maker  has  ordain*d 

The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselvM 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.     Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan; 

And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls 


THOMAS  GRAY.    1716—1771. 


fna  most  eminent  poet  and  distinguished  scholar  was  born  ii  Ia^^'^ou  n% 
L6.  After  receiving  the  first  portion  of  his  classical  education.  M  Eum,  he 
ered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  five  y^irs ;  after 
lich  he  travelled,  as  companion  with  Horace  Walpole,  through  France  and 
t  of  Italy.  At  Reggio,  however,  tliese  ill-assorted  friends  part  xl  in  muii^si 
like,  and  Grey  proceeded  alone  to  Venice,  and  there  remained  only  till  he 
a  provided  with  the  means  of  returning  to  England.  As  to  die  cause  of 
separation,  Walpole  was  afterwards  content  to  l>ear  the  blame.  <*  Gray,"  said 
«  was  too  serious  a  companion  for  me :  he  was  Ibr  antiq  litiri,  &a,  wLIla 
m»  (or  perpetual  balls  and  plays ;  the  &ult  was  minA." 
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Two  months  after  fa  Is  return  to  England,  his  lather  died  in  embanused 
circumstances,  and  Gray  returned  to  Cambridge^  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  with  an  ardor  and  industry  seldom  equalled,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  1742  he  produced  his  ^^Ode  to  Spring,'*  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  Sams 
year  he  wrote  the  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  Collie,"  and  the 
**Hymn  to  Adversity;"  but  he  did  not  publish  them  till  some  years  after. 
They  were  circulated  among  his  friends,  who  were,  of  course,  delighted  with 
them,  and  they  received  from  their  gifted  author  touches  and  re-touches,  till 
they  were  brought  to  tlie  perfection  in  which  we  now  have  them.     So  slow 
was  he  in  poetical  composition,  that  his  next  ode,  **0n  the  Death  of  a  favorite 
Cat,"  was  not  written  till  1747.     In  1750  appeared  his  most  celebrated  poeu< 
the  **  El^y  wriiien  in  a  Country  Churchyard."     Few  poems  were  ever  so 
|X)pular.     It  soon  ran  through  eleven  editions,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  those  few,  favorite  pieces  tliat  every  one  has  by  heart. 

In  1757  the  oHice  of  poct-laureate,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gibber, 
was  oflered  to  Gray,  but  declined.  The  same  year  he  published  his  two  odei 
on  •*  The  Progress  of  Poesy,*'  and  « The  Bard."  Though  they  showed  to  a 
still  higher  degree  the  power  and  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  were  felt  to  be 
magnificent  productions,  they  were  not  so  popular,  because  they  were  less 
understood.*  In  17G8,  the  Professorship  of  History  at  Cambridge  becoming 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  upon  our  poet  than  whom  a  person  of  greater  and 
more  extensive  scholarship  could  not  be  found  at  that  time  in  England.  But 
his  habitual  indolence  in  writing  unfitted  him  for  the  office;  for  though  he 
retained  it  till  his  death,  he  delivered  no  lectures.  In  the  spring  of  1770  illness 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  projecting  a  tour  in  Wales;  but  recovering,  he  wat 
able  to  effect  the  tour  in  tlie  autumn.  But  the  next  year,  1771,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  from  which,  as  an 
hereditary  complaint,  he  had  long  suffered ;  and  died  ou  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Gray  is  one  singularly  devoid  of  interest  and  variety,  even  for 
an  author.  It  is  the  life  of  a  student  giving  himself  up  to  learning,  account- 
ing it  as  an  end  iti^clf,  and  ^  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  He  devoted 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  reading:  writing  was  with  him  an  exception,  and 
that,  too,  a  rare  one.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  (^knowledge.  At 
tlie  time  of  his  death,  **  he  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  witli  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science 
and  that  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history, 
both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy;  and  was  a  great  antiquary.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  ix)li- 
DCS,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of  study;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favorite  amusement:  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints, 
architecture,  and  gardening.''' 

As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  the  enthusiastic  encomium  of  his 
ardent  admirer  and  biographer,  Mr.  Mattliias,^  that  he  is  <* second  to  none," 

1  Re  hlmaelf  preflx«d  to  them  a  quotaUon  ftrom  Piitdar,  fmvavrm  r«mr««tv,  **  vocal  to  thm  taUB^ 
■mt  alone.** 

S  From  a  sketch  of  hto  life  by  the  Bev.  WUUam  Temple.  **I  am  aornr,**  nya  tlw  ezeeOear  Dr. 
Bccitle.  Is  arriUng  to  a  friend,  '*you  did  not  tee  Mr.  Gray  on  his  return:  you  would  have  beer 
much  pleased  with  hlra.  Setting  aside  bU  merit  an  a  poet,  which,  however,  in  my  opinion.  Is  greatil 
ttran  any  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast,  In  this  or  any  other  nntlon,  I  Ibund  him  poss  MMMd  of  Vtm 
most  exact  taste,  the  soundest  Judgment,  and  most  extensive  k*amlnff.** 
Works,  by  T  J.  Matthias,  I  vols,  quarto;  *he  best  edlUon. 
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jtH,  after  naming  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Spi  nser,  and  Chanrerf  if  wf 
were  oompelled  to  assti^n  the  flAh  place  to  some  one,  we  know  not  to  whotr 
h  would  be,  if  not  to  Thomas  Gray.  There  are  in  the  poems  that  he  has  lei> 
OS,  few  though  they  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of  language,  such  felicity  of  ex« 
pression,  sucli  richness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  such  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
all  English  lyric  poets.  True,  Collins  comes  next,  and  sometimes  approat:hefl 
him  almost  within  a  hairVbreadth :  but  af^er  all  there  is  distance  between 
them,  and  that  distance  is  generally  clearly  perceptible.  Of  the  "Bard"  an<l 
•*  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  Mr.  Matthias  justly  observes,  "  There  is  not  another 
<xle  in  the  English  language  which  is  constructed  like  tnese  two  compositions; 
with  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  'and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  verse,  with 
such  master  principles  of  lyrical  art  di:}played  and  exemplified,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  the  soft- 
ness  and  uninterrupted  flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such  a  musical 
magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  succession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  before." 

As  a  man,  he  had  great  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  strictest  principles  of 
virtue,  and  the  most  unbending  integrity.*  As  an  instance  of  the  strictness  of 
his  principles,  he  once  made  it  his  particular  request  to  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  the  continent,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire;  and  when 
his  friend  replied,  «  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to  him  signify  ?" 
he  rejoined,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  "  Sir,  every  tribute  to  tuck  a  man  signi- 
fies." If  such  sentiments  were  more  generally  felt  and  acted  on,  men  of 
elevated  positiortS  would  not  so  of\en  presume  ujKjn  their  talents,  or  eloquence, 
or  learning,  as  being  a  sufficient  covering  for  dieir  moral  deficiencies. 


THE    PROGRESS   OF    POESY. 

L      1. 

Awake,  JEoVmn  lyre,  awake,* 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs  * 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take: 
The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  tliein  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 

1  *'H1«  tacnttle*  were  endowed  with  ancoiDmon  itrength;  be  thoorht  with  a  manly  nenroasneM  t 
and  he  penetrated  torclbly  Into  every  sobject  which  engaired  hla  attention.  Bat  bto  peUy  mannMV 
were  disafreeably  ellHninate  and  tkiatldloui ;  hla  habits  wanted  coarage  and  bardlnean  j  and  hla  tem- 
per and  aptrtts  were  a  prey  to  feeble  nesa,  Indolence,  and  trlrlal  derangements.  Hla  heart  was  pnrei 
and  bla  eondnct,  I  flrmly  bellere,  atained  witb  no  crime.  He  loved  virtue  for  Ita  own  aahe,  and  frit 
a  Joat  and  never  aJackened  Indlgrnation  at  vice."—  Sir  Egerten  Brfd§t$,  •*  Cenanra  Uterarta,**  vtll.  t|7. 
Bead,  also,  a  weU-anatalned  and  moat  Intereatlng  dialogue  between  Gray  and  Wajpole  In  the  aame 
•utbor'a  •*  Imaginative  Biography."  Read*  alao,  Drakc'a  •*  Literary  Houra,**  S  vola.— a  moat  bisclnafr 
Ing  work. 

•  Awake  op,  my  glory;-awake,  paaltery  and  harp.— PnAa  IvM.  t. 

•  The  aiv^Jeet  and  almQe,  aa  oaoal  with  Pindar,  arc  united.  The  varlona  aouroes  of  poetry,  whle* 
givea  HIIb  and  luatre  to  all  It  touches,  are  brre  deacrlbed ;  Ita  quiet  majcvtic  progreaa  enrlc**lnf 'svery 
•otOMt  (otherwise  dry  and  barren)  with  a  pomp  of  dktlon  and  loxnrlan :  harmony  of  nomben  *  wa 
Mm  mora  rapid  and  IrrvalsUhle  course,  when  awoQen  and  bnnied  awav  I  y  the  eonfOet  of  tannltaooa 
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Jifaw  the  rich  stream  of  mosio  winds  along. 

Peep,  majettkc,  smooth,  and  strong, 

Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign: 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour : 

The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

L    2. 

OhI  Sovereign  of  the  willing  souV 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathiug  air8» 
Endianting  shell  1  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  oontroL 
On  Thracta's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing : 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

L    3. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey,' 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
0*er  Idalia's  velvet  green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea's  day ; 

With  antic  Sport,  and  blue-eyed  PleasurM^ 
Frisking  light  in  fVolic  measures ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet:  ^ 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare: 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
0*er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bcMom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Lov«. 

n.    1. 

Man's  feeble  race,  what  ills  await,* 
Labor,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fatal 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove. 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Musef 
Night,  and  sill  her  sickly  dews, 


iFtowerarmniMBytooKlaittetBrtinlnitmUesortlMMiiL    TtettkoagMi 
•nt  Pytblaa  of  Pinter. 

*  Mmw  or  harmony  to  prodnot  ■&  ttegraoM  of  owtlra  tn  Vtm  body. 

«  To  oompecMto  *ha  ml  sad  tannglmry  mi  of  llfc,  tlM  Mom  was  ghmi  to  MUiMii  lyfis 
JV^rJilMiee  that  Modi  tba  day,^  tu  cbaertal  prewnoa.  to  dlapot  tlie  iIoobi 
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«. 

Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boditig  orj, 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky ; 

Tin  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar' 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of  wai. 

n.  a. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road,* 
Where  shaggy  fonns  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  Native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
l*heir  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  lovesi 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

n.  3. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep,* 
Isles,  that  crown  tli'  JEge&n  deep, 

Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 

Or  where  Mseander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep. 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  ? 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 

Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nino,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 

Left  their  Parnassus,  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next  thy  sea-encircled 

HL     1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's^  Darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  siray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
*^  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  "whose  colors  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 


1    Or  ten  the  mornlng*a  weU-appolnted  sttf 
Come  marching  up  the  eaatem  hUla 
MenalTe  Influence  of  poetic  gcnlua  over  Uie  remotest  and  moat  QndvlUted  m^kma :  Ka  ( 
irlth  liberty,  and  tbe  Tirtuea  that  naturally  attend  on  It. 

Mgreas  of  Poetry  firom  Grecoe  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Bngland.  Chaooer  tfaa  not  unae- 
ited  with  tbe  wnUngs  of  Dante,  or  of  Petrarch.  The  Karl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  #ya8U 
Sfavdled  tn  Italy,  and  formed  tbelr  taite  there;  Speneer  Imitated  Qw Italian  wrttart;  MQloa 
md  on  them;  but  this  school  expired  soon  after  tbe  Bestoration,  and  a  new  one  srosa  •■  a« 
Bh  Bodci^  wbtoh  has  substatsd  arer  staoe.  «  BMkaptan. 

50 
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Thine  too  these  golden  kejv,  immort«1  Bay  I 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tcara^*' 

m.   2. 

Nor  second  He,*  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  ih'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time: 
The  living  Throne,'  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car. 
Wide  O'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,* 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,^  and  long-resounding  pact, 

m    3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  l3rre  explore ! 
Bright-eyed  FEuicy,  hovering  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum.* 
But  ah !  'tis  heard  no  more— 

Oh !  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?     Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear,* 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Vet  oA  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  imborrow'd  of  the  sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fote, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  far  a)x)ve  the  Great 

THE    BARD.' 
I.      1. 
"Ruin  seize  thee,  nithless  King!' 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait! 


1  Milton. 

t  '•  For  the  tplrtt  of  the  Uvtng  crenture  was  In  the  wheels— and  ahoTc  the  flnrnmcnt,  that  wm  < 
their  henda,  ^m  the  likeneu  of  a  throne,  a«  Uie  appcaninoe  of  a  ■apphtre-atone^— TUa  waa  Ow  a^ 
pcnrance  of  the  friory  of  the  hord.**— Ere tkt  I.  30,  36,  31. 

*  Mmnt  to  cxpreaa  the  stately  march  and  soundinR  energy  of  Dryden*a  rhymea. 

*  *•  HoKt  thou  clothed  hit  neck  with  thunder  r— ^»fr. 

*  **  Word*  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak.**— Cbwl^. 

*  Pindar  coni|iares  himself  to  that  bird,  and  his  enemies  to  ravens  that  c  TWk  and  daowr  !■  «■!■ 
*wiow.  while  It  pursues  its  flight,  regardless  of  their  noise. 

*  This  ode  Is  founded  on  a  tradition  current  In  Wales,  that  Edward  the  First,  when  he 
Oie  conquest  of  that  oonntry,  ordered  all  the  banin  that  iVll  Into  his  hands  to  be  put  to  i 

•*f  nrrr  this  tnlroltable  ode  a  Unge  ao  wildly  awful,  so  gloomily  terrlflc.  Is  thrown,  as 
•aeeptiOQ  to  plane  It  at  the  head  of  lyric  poetry."— Dmiv'*  Uttrttrf  ffmn. 

*•  This  abrupt  execration  plunges  the  reader  Into  that  sudden,  fenrto:  prrpieUty  « 
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Tli'Mi;^li  f;nin\]  by  C'')ii(jut"-t">  rri:ii:-iiii  v,  iii^", 

Tlioy  mock  llie  air  vviili  idle  stale. 

HeliTL,  nor  haul)erk's  twisteil  raall,* 

Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !** 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowtlon's  shaggy  side' 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechleHS  trance  :3 
*'To  arms!'  cried  Mortimer,  and  couuh'd  his  quivering  lancet 

1.     2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow  > 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood ; 
(Loose  liis  beard,  and  hoary  hair* 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  tlie  troubled  air; 7) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  tlie  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
**  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  King !  their  hundred  arms  tliey  wave, 

Revenge  on  tliee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay."' 


k  predominate  throofh  the  whole.  The  lrre»UUhle  violence  of  the  prophei  ■  piuiiont  beara  him 
«way,  who,  M  he  la  unprepared  by  a  formal  osliertng  In  of  the  Mpoaker,  U  unfhrUflcd  agalnal  the  liif 
l>re8iiioni  of  hU  poetical  frenzy,  and  overpowered  by  tbem,  as  sudden  thunders  strtke  the  dcepe«t. 
AJl  readers  of  taste,  I  flincy,  have  felt  this  eflbct  flrom  the  passage;  they  wUl  be  pleased,  however,  to 
aee  their  own  feelings  so  well  expressed  as  they  arc  In  this  nota"— Afosw. 

1  The  hauberk  was  a  texbire  of  steel  ringlets,  or  rings  interwoven,  formlnff  a  ooot  of  mall,  that 
sat  close  to  the  body,  and  adapted  itself  to  every  moUon. 

s  Snowdon  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that  mountainous  tract  whldi  the  Welsh  Iheroacivai 
call  Cralglan-cryrte:  It  included  all  the  highlands  of  Caernarvonshire  and  Mertonethshlre,  as  fe»  msi 
■a  the  river  Conway. 

a  OUbert  de  Clare,  sumamed  the  Red,  Earl  of  Qlouoester  and  Hertford,  son-in-law  to  King  Ed  vai  4. 

4  Isdmond  de  If  orlimer,  Lord  of  Wlgmore.  They  both  were  Lords  Marchers,  whose  lands  lay  on 
the  1>orders  of  Wales,  and  probably  accompanied  the  king  in  this  expedition. 

•  **  The  turbulent  impetuosity  of  the  preoedlDg  atanaa,  and  the  sedate  voMjeaif  of  this^  form  a  pwel 
pleasing  and  animated  contrast.**—  Wake/UUL 

•  The  image  was  taken  from  a  well-known  picture  of  Raphael,  repreeenUng  the  aupreme  Being  In 
the  vision  of  Eseklel:  there  are  two  of  these  polnUngs,  both  believed  to  be  origiaalsi  one  at  IM 
renoe,  the  other  In  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  collection  at  Parte. 

1  **  Who  forthwith  (Tom  the  gUUerlng  staff  unftirrd 
The  Imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanced, 
Shoue,  Mte  a  mm^mt,  tlmmtn§  l9tkg  wttd." 

i  mndm  Ud,  L  f  Si. 

5  •'Hoei,'*  observes  Mr.  Mitford,  •'is  called  %*-terM,  aa  being  the  son  of  Owen  Owynedd.  prams 
of  north  Walea.**  Llewellyn's  poetry,  we  are  told,  was  eharacterlaed  by  hla  countrymen  •  e  «^ 
Av^  and  the  Bard  Is  himself  styled  ike  ttndtr-kemfUd  prtnet, 

St.  BviBs  mentions  CWiwrfIs  and  VMca  among  those  bardi  of  wbom  no  worki 
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L    3. 

"  Cold  18  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Pliniimmon  bow  his  cloud-topt  head.^ 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie,' 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  &mi8h'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.* 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneAil  art, 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  tliese  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries- 
No  more  I  weep.*    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  Uiem  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.** 

IL    1. 

**  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woolj? 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
Tlie  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  deatli,  through  Berkley  s  roof  that  ring,* 
Shrieks  of  an  agonimng  King ! 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs,^ 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 

From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  tliy  country  hangs* 
The  scourge  of  Heaven  1   What  terrors  round  him  wait! 


I  «*  The  timti  twgt  toweri.**— gAatyTg. 

t  The  shorn  of  CacrnaiTonshlre^  oppoatte  to  the  Ide  of  ABfleMy. 

•  Cundeit  and  other*  oheerve,  thRt  cecles  naed  annually  to  build  their  aerie  anoi^  tka  roeks 
•uowdon,  which  from  thenoe  (a«  eome  think)  were  named  by  the  Welsh  CralglaQ<«rjrrl%  or  Ikal 
«r  the  Kai^toa.    At  thU  day  the  hlghent  point  of  Bnowdon  te  called  the  Eai^a  Neat. 

4  **Here^*'  aaya  an  anonymona  critic,  **a  Ylalon  of  trhimphant  revenge  la  Jndldowaly  amda  te  i 
after  the  pathetic  lamentation  which  preoedea  It.    Breaka— double  rhymea    an  appropriatad  < 
—and  an  exalted  ferodty  of  lanfiiace,  forcibly  picture  to  oa  the  unoontroIlaMo  !"Tr?ti'ffiia 
of  the  prophet'a  atlmulated  boaom."— jfmaa. 

•  '*Can  there  be  an  tmage  more  jnat,  afipoalte)  and  nobly  Imagined,  than  thia 
wlndtnr«hcctl  In  the  rcet  of  thla  atania  the  wUdncaa  of  thought,  eapreealon,  and  i 
mlrably  adapted  to  the  chaFactcr  and  situation  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  bloody  i 
ants.  It  to  not  Indeed  peculiar  to  it  alone,  but  a  beauty  that  runa  throughout  the  whole 
that  the  hiatorloal  eventa  are  briefly  sketched  out  by  a  frw  striking  dreumstanoea.  In  whloh  the  T9tlt% 
oOce  of  rather  excltlns  and  dIrecUng,  than  aatlsfytng  the  reader*a  imagination,  to  perflBcUy  ( 
•och  abiupt  hinta.  resembling  the  several  fracmcuLs  of  a  vast  ruin,  suflbr  not  the  nilnd  to  he 
to  the  utmost  pitch  by  one  tmage  of  horror,  but  that  instantaneously  a  second  and  a  tlttrd  an  fff» 
sented  to  it,  and  the  aflbctlon  to  atlU  uniformly  supported/'— ^naa.  CrtUe. 

4  Edward  the  Second,  cruelly  butchered  In  Berkley  Castle. 

V  Isabel  of  rranoe,  Edward  the  Second's  adnlieroua  Oueei^  whoee  relaatleaa  < 

f  TgtamfhB  of  Jtdward  ttas  Third  In  Franoo. 
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Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  solinide  behind.** 

n.  a. 

•*  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord. 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies !  * 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fled?' 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
l^Ue  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  born?* 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows,^ 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind  s  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey."* 

IL    3. 

**  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,* 
The  rich  repast  prepare, 

ReA  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest^ 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,* 


taUh  of  that  king,  atendoned  by  hla  dilldren,  and  even  robbed  in  hU  last  momentt  by  bin  eoo» 

and  bUmlsUras. 

idward,  tbe  Btaick  Prince,  dead  wnne  Ume  before  bin  fiUher. 

Iw  mmmir  fritnudt^  in  Uie  Hymn  to  Advoratty.    ••This  image  Is  inexpressibly  beautlftal,  but  not 

rlor  to  that  which  it  so  iiapplly  and  unalftctedly  introduces."—  WmJLeJIeU. 

lagntllcenoe  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign.    Soe  Froissart,  and  other  contemporary  %. Iters 

•This  representaUon  of  the  tfkMwtmd,  under  the  image  of  a  6eai<  «tfpnf  lying  In  amteaA  in  Uie  m^ 

•spcctant  of  the  nighty  is  not  only  perCecUy  Just  and  natural,  but  incomparably  sublime."—  ir«i». 

• 

tldswd  the  Second  (as  we  are  told  by  Archbishop  Scroop  and  tbe  conlbderate  lords  In  thcr 
Itatn.  by  Thomas  of  Walsiitgham,  and  all  the  older  writers)  was  starved  fea  death.  Tbe  ■tor> 
le  aseaseinetlon  by  Mr  Piers  of  Eaon  is  of  much  later  date. 

mis  stanaa  (as  an  Ingenious  friend  remarks)  has  exceeding  merit.  It  breathes.  In  a  leseer  eom- 
,  Wtet  the  ode  breathes  at  large,  Uie  hich  spirit  of  lyric  enthiwiasm.  Tbe  transitions  are  snddez 
taBpctnoas ;  the  language  full  of  fire  and  fbroe;  and  tbe  Imagery  carried,  without  Impropriety,  t» 
■oat  daring  belgbt.  The  manner  of  Richard's  death  by  fhmlne  exhibits  such  beauties  of  personK 
ion,  as  only  the  richest  and  most  vivid  imagination  could  supply.  From  thenoe  we  are  hnrrled 
.  tke  wildest  rapidity,  Into  the  midst  of  battle ;  and  the  epitltet  tbtdrtd,  places  at  once  before  oiu 
aB  tbe  rerulhr  horrors  of  civil  war.  Immediately,' by  a  transition  most  striking  and  unea- 
■4,  the  poet  fkUs  into  a  tender  and  pathetic  address ;  wlilch,  from  the  sentiments,  and  also  ttom 
bat  all  the  melancholy  flow,  and  breathes  all  the  plalnUve  softness,  of  Blegy.  Attain 
changes!  again  the  Bard  rises  into  an  allegorical  description  of  carnage^  to  wbleii  tbt 
« Is  admirably  adapted :  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  personal  punishment  on  Idward  is  da- 
■oed  wUb  a  solemnity  that  chllU  and  terriflea."— Aftwn. 

mmt  can  exceed  the  terrible  sublimity  of  this  picture  r  and  what  is  at  all  wortmr  to  be  pat  ia 
petition  with  it,  except  that  of  Milton,  which  our  author  seems  to  have  had  *n  vww  t 
•*  He  ceased,  for  both  seem'J  highly  pleased ;  and  l>eath 
Ortnn'd  horrible,  •  fkoHlg  tmik.**—i'mrmdke  LutI,  IL  MS 
Kolaous  wars  of  York  and  IjiiK^ttblrr. 

2P  0U» 
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Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  1 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course^ 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,^ 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 

Revere  his  consort's  &itb,'  liis  father's  &me,* 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head.^ 
Above,  below,  tlie  rose  of  snow,» 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread: 
The  bristled  Boar  in  infiint  gore* 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brotliers,  bending  o'er  tli'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom.' 

IIL     1. 

"Edward,  lol  to  sudden  fete 
(Weave  we  the  woof    The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate.^ 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.) 

Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unblcss'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
lliey  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon^s  heighti 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail,' 
All  hail,  yc  genuine  Kings !  Britannia's  issue,  hail !  *'* 

m.    2. 


**  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 


1  IIenf7  the  Sixth,  Oeorge  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  the  Firth,  Blchard  Dnk*  of  Tork,  fee,  !•• 
Itemed  to  be  murdered  aecrcUy  In  the  Tower  of  London.  The  oldeiit  part  of  that  •tmoUura  H 
attributed  to  Julius  Cieiar. 

t  Marfaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  qplrit,  who  atrunled  hard  to  tava  Iwi 
erown. 

I  Henry  the  Fifth. 

•  Henry  the  Sixtlw  Tory  near  being  canonized.    The  line  of  Lancaster  had  do  rlgM  «f 
tp  the  crown. 

S  The  white  and  red  rosei,  devices  of  Torli  and  Lancaster. 

•  The  stiver  boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  the  Third ;  whence  he  was  nsiMlly  koowa  la  Ma  99% 
tiroe  by  the  name  of  tke  boar. 

f  fcieaoor  of  CasUle  died  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The  herole  proof  iha  pn*  «l 
Bcr  aflteUon  fbr  her  lord  is  well  known.  The  monumvnts  of  his  regret  and  sorrow  Air  Ika  ItHiC 
•er,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Northampton,  Ooddlngtou,  Waltham,  and  other  places. 

•  (t  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  naUoii,  that  King  Arthur  was  still  alive  la 
wwuld  return  again  to  reign  over  Britain. 

•  Both  Merlin  and  Tailessin  had  prophesied,  that  the  Welsh  should  regalD  tlialr 
this  island  ;  which  seemed  to  be  aocomplUhed  in  the  house  of  Tudor. 
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Id  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-oommanding  face,' 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

What  strings  sjrmphonious  tremble  in  the  air  I 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  I 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear!' 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-color 'd  wingi^ 

ra.    3. 

**  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  war,  and  faithful  love, 
And  truth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  drest 

In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  grief^  and  pleasing  pain. 
With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  tlirobbing  breast* 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub  choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ;  ^ 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear,* 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  clond, 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench 'd  the  orb  of  dayl 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night* 


1  Speed,  rdettnf  an  aiicUeiioe  gtTen  by  Queen  Kllwheth  to  Fitnl  DikUfneiii  unbaandor  of  POtaui^ 
tmj%  **  And  thoa  tlie,  Uon-like  rtnlng,  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no  leH  with  tar  •taletj  port  aii4 
■lajtttlfiil  deportnre,  that  with  the  tartneiee  of  her  princeUe  daeckee.** 

t  TallewlB,  €iilet  of  the  Bards,  flonrtohed  in  the  sixth  century.  Hla  worka  mn  ■tflB  preaerve^  aiid 
fclB  memory  to  held  in  high  Teneratlon  among  hto  oountrymea. 

SihakBpeare.  4  MUhm. 

S  Tto  nioeeaslon  of  poets  after  MUton's  time. 

•  The  Oflglnal  arvnment  of  this  capttal  Ode,  aa  Its  author  had  set  It  down  tn  one  of  tte  pagea  ot  hla 
•ommoB-place  hook,  to  as  toUows:  **The  army  of  Edvmrd  I.,  aa  they  march  tbroofh  a  deep  TaUey. 
■re  suddenly  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  venerabto  figure  sealed  on  tta  sommlt  of  an  Inaceesel 
Me  rock,  who,  with  a  Toloe  more  than  human,  reproaches  tlie  king  with  all  the  misery  and  desolatkni 
wliieh  te  had  brought  on  hto  country ;  fbretelto  the  mtofbrtunes  of  the  Norman  raoe,  and  with  pn^ 
pbetle  spirit  decbires,  that  all  his  cruelty  shall  never  exUngutoh  the  nobto  ardor  of  poetic  genlna  in 
tbto  Island;  and  that  men  shall  never  be  wanUng  to  celebrate  tme  Tirtoe  and  valor  in  immortal 
■trains,  to  expoee  vice  and  Infttmous  pleasure,  and  boldly  censure  tyranny  and  oppretMon.  Hto 
•adod,  be  precipitates  himself  flrom  the  mountain,  and  it  swallowed  up  by  tha  rivet  Ifaat  roUs 
ttafcof* 
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EI^OY    WRITTEN    IN    A   COUNTRY   CUURCH-YAIO.^ 

Tlie  Curfew  tolls  *  tbe  knell  of  parting  day, 

Tlie  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  plouglunan  homeward  plods  his  weary  w^y. 

And  leaves  tlie  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 

The  mo))ing  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  tlie  hamlet  sleep.* 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock*8  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  lier  evening  care : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 

Or  climb  his  knees  tlie  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  tliey  driVe  their  team  afield ! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  bencatli  their  sturdy  stroke  1 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  iLseful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  dcstuiy  obscure ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

1  Ihe  reamna  of  that  unlveml  approbation  with  which  thia  Elrry  has  been  reodved,  anay  ka 
laamcd  from  the  oomprehenklve  encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson :  **It  aboundu  with  imagea  which  And  a 
■lUTor  In  erenr  aoid;  and  with  aentlmenta,  to  which  every  hoaom  retorna  an  echo.** 

*'Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  hia  Eleinr,  hlirh  aa  he  ttanda,  I  am  notanre  that  he  woold  not  aland 
higher;  It  la  the  corner-vtone  of  hIa  story.**— Xrard  B^rom, 

**0f  arnaUer  poema,  tbe  Elegy  of  Gray  may  be  oonitldered  aa  the  most  rxqnlalte  and  llnlahed  e» 
vnple  In  the  world,  of  the  eObci  resulUng  from  the  Intermixture  of  evening  sceiiery  and  pathctli 
/i.'fleclJon.'*— DroAr**  IMeraij  Homn,  U.  St. 

t  Dr.  Walton  would  spoil  the  tranquil  slmplltdty  of  this  line,  by  Introducing  a  paoae  with  a  «ot«  af 
admiration  after  the  word  **  tolls.**  But  such  aflbctaUon  of  solemnity  and  auddennesa  In  hIa  bi  atm 
M  nowhere  to  t>e  found  In  our  author. 

i  *•!  know  not  what  there  U  of  spell  In  tlic  following  Klniplo  Iinei 

'llw  rude  fbrelhlhcra  of  the  hamlet  Kleep,* 
bat  no  frequency  of  rrpctlUon  can  exliau*t  Ita  toudilng  charm.    This  fine  poem  overcame  cvaa  ths 
nttetU  eujDlty  of  Juhnaon,  and  forocdL  Urn  lo  acktkowWd^  Uk  cxoeUenoc.**— Ar  S§€ftm . 
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The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  Powei, 
And  all  that  Beauty,  all  that  Wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Not  yon,  ye  prood,  impute  to  these  the  fimlt. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raife, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  8tori9d  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  tlie  fleeting  breatht 

Can  Honoris  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  1 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,* 
The  dark  unfiuhom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast* 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  ibrbede :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  oonfined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,* 
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wiHer  In  Uw  alnth  Toteme  of  tlie  Qourterlj  Berlew  dtw  Che  Mlowtag 
OoatMiplatkma,  m  •  sinfulsr  instanoe  of  aoddcntal  raMmbtanMi  **T1iei«  It 
laid  np  In  tbe  bowela  of  the  earth,  many  a  fUr  peart  In  the  hoeon  of  the  MS,  thil 
oor  Barer  shall  he."   So  Mltton  in  his  Comns  speaks  of  tbe 

••Sea-flirt  Isles, 
Thai,  Uke  to  rteh  and  Tartons  san*!  halej 
The  nnadomed  bosom  of  the  deep." 
What  SOB  of  Preedom  Is  not  In  rapCnrrs  with  this  trtboCo  of  praise  to 

t   This  honorable  tesUmony  and  the  noble  dcCastatlOB  of  artiitimnr 
whloh  a  to  aooompanled,  mlfht  poeeihty  be  one  oanse  of  Dr.  J 
Upon  thto  topio  the  crttfc*s  teUnfs,  we  know,  were 

are  spedmens  ef  sabUnlty  of  the 
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The  struggling  pangb  of  conscious  Trutli  to  liidoi 

To  quench  tlie  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame, 
Or  heap  the  slirine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  fVora  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  leani'd  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  tlieir  way. 

Yet  o'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture '  decked 

Implores  tlie  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Tlicir  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fume  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  wImd,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  dny, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  dro))s  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
£*en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

£'on  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  iiros.' 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th*  unhonor^d  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  sliall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

**  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  witli  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  tlie  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn : 

'^Tliere,  at  tlie  loot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  hstless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

''Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  soom. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 

Or  crazed  with  Care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  Love. 


I     t*>tomy'>  Blegy,  to  there  iin  Imagt  more  ilrlktog  than  hto  ««haprtrM  ■cnlffturs f ' 
I    UthtflrrtedlUonltatood, 

•  Awnke  and  fttlthAd  to  her  wontod  flree,* 

«  d  T  IMnk  mther  better.    He  meitn*  to  my,  in  plain  pro**,  that  we  wtoh  to  be  wiunberii  by 

4  and*  after  oor  death.  In  the  same  manner  aa  when  alive  we  wtahed  to  be  wmembewd  by  !!■■ 

•f.  I  abeenoe :  Uila  would  be  expresaed  deaier,  if  the  melapbortoal  tenn  *flra«'  waa  rn|ected,  aid 

Hue  ran  tbtia  :— 

•Awake  and  flUthnil  to  her  flrat  dcslrea.* 

T  do  net  pet  this  alteration  down  fbr  the  idle  vanity  of  aUnlnff  to  i»enil  tbe; 
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"  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  custom 'd  Iiill, 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree; 
Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 

**  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array. 

Slow  througli  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne  :— 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn."  > 

THE  SPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birUi, 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Heaven  ditl  a  recompen««e  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear. 

He  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  fartlicr  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  reiwse,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  liis  God.> 

ON   A   DISTANT   PROSPECT   OF   ETON   COLLEGE.' 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers,^ 

That  crown  the  watery  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's*  holy  sharle; 

1  •*  Bctw«en  tM»  ttne  and  tlM  Bpttaplv  Mr.  Qnj  orlgtiwUr  Uuerted  a  ynry  beantlfUl  stansa,  whtah 
waa  pvtnted  hi  Mnw  of  the  lint  edttlona,  but  afterwards  omitted,  tMcaoie  he  thooirtit  (and  in  aty 
•ptekm  irwy  jaatly)  (hat  It  wa«  too  long  a  parenthmla  In  this  plnoe.    The  lines,  howwer,  are.  la  * 
llMauelTea,  exqulattely  line,  and  demand  preservation."— JAaon. 

•"rhere  scatier'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  bands  unseen  are  showers  of  violets  ftMtnd  j 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there^ 
And  little  ftMtsteps  llirhUy  print  the  groond." 
t  m*  apttaph  has  been  oommented  on,  and  translated  Into  dlflbrent  lanirnagea,  by  vartooa  men  of 
cmlneBee^  owst  of  Uiem  divines.    Did  It  never  occur  to  any  of  three,  that  there  was  an  Inproprtoty 
In  BMiktnff  the  **  liosom**  of  Almighty  Ood  an  abode  for  human  frailty  to  repose  In  f  Unless,  therelkM% 
the  author  meant  by  the  word  **  bosom**  only  remembrance,  there  Is  certainly  a  great  Inconsistency 
la  Uw  expression. 

•  Oniy  has,  In  his  ode  on  Eton  College,  whether  we  consider  the  sweetness  of  the  versWeattoB 
•r  Its  delldous  train  of  pbiliiUve  tenderness,  rivalled  every  lyric  eflbrt  of  ancient  or  of  aMdeni 
^ate."— DraJbr**  UUrarjf  IRwfs,  II.  ««. 

•  These  qpAns  and  fewrrw  are  addressed  by  the  poet  withont  any  use  or  Intention ;  tar  nothhag  Is 
afterwards  aasertud  of  them,  and  Uiey  are  Introduced  only  to  be  dismissed  in  silence,  and  wtthoot 
farther  notice.  n«  Tbiem  ff"  l^ndon.  In  the  treeH^  tipedr  of  the  *•  Bard,"  are  not  aposlrophliad  wSth  so 
UttJe  BManlng. 

S  King  Henry  the  Ibctb,  ftrander  of  the  College.    8o  In  the  A^h;  If.  I :— 

**  And  spare  the  meek  nsurper's  kofy  head.** 
■hakspeara,  in  Rfchard  the  Third,  twice  appU«'s  the  same  epltbel;  and  in  the  InstaOatlea  Oda  oar 
anthoc's  oapresston,  wmnlerH  wfeil,  Is  applicable  enough  (notwithstanding  Henry  was  never  aolMllv 
canonlaed)  to  the  nonar^  who,  as  has  been  well  said,  would  have  adorned  a  ciolstw,  tkooi^  ks 
,a«n»wB. 
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And  fOf  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Wind8or*8  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  sunrey, 
Whose  turf^  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among! 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way.' 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade  !* 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  tliat  firom  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing; 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,^ 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen* 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  t 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  1 
Wliat  idle  progeny  succeed  • 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 


•peuvt— *Tte  eonrtier'a.  soldier*!,  ■diolar'a  eye,  tongue,  tword  ;*  that  li^  'The  ooartler*a  crc^  tto 
SOldlei't  aword,  the  •chobur's  tongue.'    Tlila  ■ingnliulty  often  oeeun  In  Mr.  Pope.**—  Wmt^tU 
t  Mr.  Wnkcfleid  bM  •  oomptalnt  agatait  thla  eomponnd  epttbeC   The  afcfr«Acddkf  tmn  of  I 
•peera,  1>m  9t»L  ^f  Vtr.  Act  111.  k.  1,  and  thedlMi  yaiwiifriUaofBDpe,  might  perhapa  haw  i 
died  htm  to  ttilfbehadreooUecCed  them.  BoChthe8eespfeaalon«,a0  weflaaonaftaakSaitPai'WM^ 
uinater  Abbey." 


*  Where  Thamea  In  AurtmrmU  wlnda  hia  way," 

are  dted  in  thla  plaoe  by  Mr.  MKIbrd. 

I  Mr.  Wakefleld  here  qootea  from  the  "OdyMey."  O.  SIT.    And  tt  may  be  remarked,  that  the  a» 
•ienta  were  by  no  means  anaoqQalnted  with  that  spedea  of  pathos  whidi  Is  derlTod  from  the 
eholy  deUgfat  of  earty  remembrance.    The  feeUng  which  Indooea  ns  to  drees  np  the  paat  In  a  I 
enperlortty  of  eqjoyment.  Is  natural  and  nnhrersal;  nor  can  the  Indulgence  of  tt  be 
4>nf  as'lt  ioes  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  energies  of  the  preaent  hour. 

4  **  And  bees  their  honey  rtdalni  of  spring." 

Dfj/dtn't  F9lka§.  Sfdtm. 

As  Gray  relhra  thia  expression  to  Dryden,  tt  Is  probable  Unt  he  was  not  aoqoainted  wtt  any  ear 
Brr  authority.  Dr.  Johnson  Is  highly  ofltended  at  It,  as  passing  beyond  the  utmost  Ilmas  of  oorka 
gnafSk  and  of  ooaBBBon  apprehension.  The  critic,  perhapa,  never  In  his  lUb  partooli  «f  the  feattni 
here  Jescrfc td,  or  possibly  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  expression. 

t  The  OHmtnred  orttldsm  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  line  cannot  be  rrfMed  better  than  ft  kaa  hoan  by 
Mr.  Mttfbrd.  **Rla  auppUoatlon  to  Father  Thamea,  to  teU  him  who  drtvea  the  hoop^  or  taaoaa  thi 
ban,  la  nsdeea  and  puerile,  father  Thamea  had  no  better  oEnana  af  kaowlBf  tlaui  MnadL^— Art 
we  by  thto  ruleof  crftldam  to  judge  the  following  paaaage  In  Iha  twentieth  ebapter  of  BaaaslBBl 
*  As  they  were  atttlng  together,  the  prinoeas  oast  her  eyes  on  the  rhrer  that  flowed  betan  hvi  A» 
r,  said  ahe^  great  Vather  of  Waters,  thou  that  roOeet  thy  floods  through  elthty  mttam,  le  tbe 
I  of  Che  daognter  of  tay  nailTt  Aing.  Ten  me.  If  thou  watareet.  throcwh  aa  thf  anna,  a 
I  tetattatk  1^  from  wttca  iaou  doA  Mil  \MM  \Jbe  erarmurs  of  eoaiplBlat." 
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While  some,  on  earned  business  bent| 

llieir  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  oonstraixtf 

To  Hweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry: 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
Th6/  lear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snath  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed,i 

Less  pleasing  when  possest; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

'  The  sunsliine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  ^asy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  the  approach  of  morn. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  coma, 

Nor  care  beyond  tonlay : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait' 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  1 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murtherous  bandl 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear,* 

The  vulmres  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Ix>ve  sliall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow  s  piercing  dart 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 


••TMa  li  at  onoe  poetical  and  Jtut:  and  yet  Uiera  Mem*  to  be  an  tanpropiiety  In  the  next ' 

LcM  ptaulnf  wben  poMeett 
tiMagh  the  9ttt*!i  of  kept  may  truly  be  said  to  be  In*  pltrntng  In  ^eMrMiM  than  In  the  Jkmtfi  jm 
fm  in  ptfmm  cannot  posiilbiy  be  pmmtmd.**—  Wmkt/Hd. 

**Tbte  repreaentatlon  of  the  ariaMm  of  /Mr,  and  the  two  nicoeedtnff  rtaniat,  whldi  exhibit  ttat 
laty  of  homan  paMion*,  wlUi  their  sereral  attrlbatea,  blende  moral  tautmcUon  with  aU  the  aiiA* 
tloa  and  •nbttmity  of  poetry.**—  WaM^Md, 
**t  do  not  know  that  any  poet,  andent  or  modwa,  hae  ftvan  m  rmnnilsla  a ; 
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Tlie  stinge  of  Falsehood  those  shall  trf, 
And  hard  Un  kindness'  altered  eye, 

Tliat  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo!  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath* 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  tlian  their  queen : 
Tills  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veinsi 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains. 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo !  Poverty,  to  fill  tlio  band. 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow-consiuning  Age. 

To  each  his  sufl^crings :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  fur  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fiite^ 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies? 
Tliouglit  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more ; — where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


SONG. 

Thyrsi?,  when  yve  parted,  swore 
Ere  the  spring  he  would  return— 

Ah!  what  means  yon  violet  flower, 
And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn? 

Twas  the  lark  that  upM-ard  sprung! 

rTwas  the  nightingale  that  sung! 


1  ▲  most  Iiappy  klca;  and  ttte  whole  Ntania  Is  rxquuttrly  bcaaUfal,  and  wJU  not  be  dlsfnoed  fef 
tpprMTing  In  the  snnie  view  wlUi  a  pasnajfe  lu  " Panullse  Lokt,"  where  deeenptloii  la  caiitoi  !•  ■§ 
pitch  of  exceUcuce:— 

**  Immediatvly  n  place 
Before  hts  eyes  nppcar'd,  sad,  nouome,  dark ; 
A  iMsnr-house  It  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Nutnt>ers  of  all  diseased;  all  maladiea 
Of  f  hasUy  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  beart-sick  airony,  all  fbverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fleroe  catarrlia, 
Intestine  atone  and  ulcer,  colic  panga, 
Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon*strurk  madness,  pinlBf  atrophy, 
Marnsmua,  and  wlde-wasUng  pestUenoe^ 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  Joint-racklof  iImqim. 
DIra  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans :   Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busied  (h>m  couch  to  couch  s 
▲nd  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Ktooju**  Book  xL  ^mt,  W9, 
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Mlo  noti-"-!    '.uitiiiirly  l^ti-hh' 

Why  iliis  unavailing  liast**  ? 
Western  gales  an<l  skies  serene 

Prove  not  always  winter  past. 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move'^ 
Spare  tlie  nonor  oi  my  iove. 

The  chief  prose  compositions  of  Gray  are  his  letters,  which  are  among  the 
best  in  the  language,  full  of  just  remarks,  beautiful  criticisms,  and  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  "  which  a  painter  might  study,  and  which  a  pcet  alone 
could  have  conceived ;''  aud  occasionally  exhibit  a  genial  humor  which  mark 
the  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  a  Favorite  Cat"  In  1798,  before  the  letters  of 
Cowper  were  published,  Dr.  Beattie  thus  writes  to  a  friend :  *^  I  am  ac- 
quainted witli  many  parts  of  your  excursion  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gray's  *  Letters*  with  yoti, 
which  are  indeed  so  well  written,  that  I  have  no  scruple  to  pronounce  them 
the  best  letters  that  liave  been  printed  in  our  language.  Lady  Afontagu's  are 
not  without  merit,  but  are  too  artititnal  and  atfccted  to  l>e  confided  in  as  true , 
and  Lord  Chesterfield  s  have  much  greater  faults ;  indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
that  letters  can  have :  but  Gray's  letters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical 
conciseness  and  perspicuity.  They  very  much  resemble  what  his  converse* 
tion  was." 

HOW  HE    SPENDS   HIS   TIME    IN   THE    COUNTRY* 

Po  Mm.  Walpolk. 

I  was  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give  you  all  the 
trouble  I  would  have  done.  The  description  of  a  road,  which 
your  coach-wheels  have  so  often  honored,  it  would  be  needless  to 
^ive  you ;  sufTice  it,  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 
hunter  in  imagination  ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chuir  in  the  house, 
so  [  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writincr;  and  though  the 
gout  forbids  his  galloping  after  them  in  the  field,  yet  he  continues 
still  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and 
stink.  He  holds  me  mightily  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when 
I  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My  comfort 
amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
through  a  green  lane,  a  forest,  Tthe  vulgar  call  it  a  conimon,)  all 
my  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  for  I  spy  no  human  thing  in  it  but 
myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun 
tains,  it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  ni.r 
are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  Clilf;  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture 
to  climb ;  and  crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
were  more  dangerous.  Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most 
venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like 
most  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  theur  old 
ftories  to  the  winds, — 

And.  tiA  they  bow  their  hoary  tops,  relate. 

In  marini;    ng  sounds,  the  dark  decrees  of  fiito: 
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While  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 

Cling  to  each  leaf,  and  swarm  on  every  bough. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,^  (//  penseroso,)  and 
there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare 
and  sportive  squirrel  gambol  around  me  hke  Adam  in  Paradise, 
before  he  had  an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  I  comnicniy  do  there.  In  this  situation  1  often  converse  with 
uiy  Horace,  aloud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  taking  ail  the 
conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.     Adieu. 

September,  I7S7. 

NETLEY   ABBEY    AND   SOUTHAMPTON. BEAUTIFUL    SUNSET. 

To  Mr.  Nicholls.' 

I  received  your  letter  at  Southampton,  and  as  I  would  wish  to 
treat  everybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measure  of  good 
breeding,  have,  against  my  inclination,  waited  till  now  before  I 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  fear  and  respect,  and  an  ingenious  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  abilities.  If  you  will  not  take  this  as  an  excuse, 
accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is  always  my 
principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  much  improved  by 
the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people 
do:  no!  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and  November ;  no  snow  has 
been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
pTow  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom 
m  every  window;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  surrounded  by 
its  old  stone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each  hand  of  it, 
stretches  away  in  direct  view  till  it  joins  the  British  Channel :  it 
is  skirted'  on  either  side  with  genlly-rising  grounds,  clothed  with 
thick  wood,  and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but  distinctly  seen.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  woods  (concealed  from  profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of 
Netley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  reli* 
gion,  but  the  Abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See  there,  at 
the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the  shade  of  those  old 
trees  ihat  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly* 

*  "The  B«mc  ludicrous  exprewlon  Is  ni«>t  with  in  Foott^s  play  of  *Tbc  Knights,*  p.  ST.  Anon  tta 
AOiith  of  Sir  PpuurtouH  Tntle :— *  And  wlmt  doeii  w%e  I,  but  take  a  trip  to  a  c»llt:e-lM>uae  In  8L  MarU&*l 
Lane/  Ite.    See  ai»o  '  Don  Oiuxote'  by  SnioUet,  vol.  Iv.  p.  iO."—MHford. 

t  Roctor  of  LouDde  and  Bradwell,  lu  SuOblk.  Ilia  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ora7  eamamnBtA  S  ttm 
f^mn  beton  the  date  of  thia,  when  h«  was  a  atudeot  lu  Cambridge 
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(gfXxliDan  !)  and  biddinc^  his  beads  for  the  souls  dF  his  benefactorSt 
inierrea  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him.  Beyond  it 
(the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask 
the  building,  and  have  excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant 
for  a  holy  eye  ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the 
blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the 
tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way  ?  I 
fhould  tell  you,  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  night  a 
ihe  Abbey  (there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there 
was  a  power  of  money  hid  there.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, Wilion,  and  Stonehenge  ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more;  they 
will  be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving  you  one  prin- 
cipal event  of  my  history;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my 
late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon 
shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun*s  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide,  (as  it  flowed  gently 
in  upon  the  sand,)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insutlerable  brightness 
that  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an 
orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.* 
It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper;  yet  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder 
whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  1    I  hardly  believe  it. 


TO   MR.    NICHOLLS,  ON   THE    DEATH   OF    HIS   MOTHER. 

It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste  into  Y)rk- 
shire  on  account  of  your  mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  lake  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother 
You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  obser- 
vation. You  are  a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very 
near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full 
evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  "I 


1  tM  •  description  of  slmiUr  bMuty  by  Jeremy  Ttylor,  o.  SSS,  under  "  IMwn  mmi  Profrcn  oC 
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sinks  deeper  into  my  heart.^  Many  a  coi  )l]ary  conld  I  draw  from 
this  axiom  for  your  use,  (not  for  ipy  own,)  but  I  will  leave  you  the 
merit  of  doin^  it  for  yourself. 

TO   MR.   MASON,   ON   THE   DEATH   OF   HIS  WIFB. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  all  are  per- 
mitted to  disturb  our  friends,  cnly  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and 
hourly  present  to  my  thoughts.  If  the  worst*  be  not  yet  past,  you 
will  neglect  and  pardon  me:  but  if  the  last  struggle  be  over;  if 
the  poor  object  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your 
kindness,  or  to  her  own  sufferings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  fur 
what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this?)  to  sit  by  you  in 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but  you, 
who  lose  her.  May  He,  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  support  you  !     Adieu  ! 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to  hope. 

Manh  tt,  1767. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLET.     1721—1771. 

Tobias  Sxollxt  was  descended  of  a  family  of  some  note  in  Dumbarlon- 
sh're,  Scotland,  and  passed  his  earliest  years  along  the  banks  of  the  Leven. 
He  early  showed  a  genius  for  poetry,  but  on  finisliing  hid  acad>-  ical  educa- 
tion, he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursued  his  professional  sttidiei 
with  diligence,  till  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  on  whom  he  had  depended, 
lei\  him  without  the  means  of  support,  and  he  went  to  London.  Nc^  Ixnng 
able  to  get  literary  employment,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  surgeon's* 
mate  on  iKiard  a  man-of-war.  But  his  literary  taste  prevailed  over  his  profes* 
sional.  and  quitting  the  service  he  returned  to  London  in  1 746,  and  soon  be* 
came  one  of  the  mo&t  successful  authors  of  tlie  day.  Novels,  plays,  ami  a 
•*  History  of  England''  were  produced  in  rapid  succession,  and  added  lai^ely 
to  his  income.  AAer  a  life  of  most  checkered  character,  having  suffered  lon^ 
from  ill  health,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1770,  in  hopes  to  receive  benefit  from 
that  climate ;  but  aAer  a  short  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn  in 
very  distressed  circumstances,  he  died  October  21,  1771. 

As  a  novelist,  Smollet's  reputation,  once  very  high,  is  growing  less  eveiy 
year  with  the  best  portion  of  the  reading  world,  and  must  continue  to  do  to 
us  a  love  of  moral  purity  shall  continue  to  increase :  lor  **  indecency  and 

^  *'  R^  M>Ul0Tn  menUoned  lilt  motlier  without  a  uiifh.  After  hit  death  her  (owns  and  weartnir  app*^ 
leJ  were  fbund  in  n  trunk  in  hi«  apartmenta  JUHt  a«  she  had  left  them ;  It  necmcd  aa  If  he  could  never 
take  the  rvtmlutton  to  open  it,  In  order  to  dl»rrlbute  them  to  hia  flemale  relatloiie,  to  wbouL  hy  \M 
wllL  he  bequeathed  theni."— ilTMM. 

t  ••  Am  UUa  Uttie  bllJet  (which  I  received  at  the  Hot  Wells  at  Brivtol)  then  breathed,  and  atffl  aeein 

Ut  breathe,  tiie  Tery  >oloe  offrlendithlp  in  it«  tcndvrcit  and  mont  pathetic  note,  1  cannot  reCkvIn  ttum 

pablishiny  It  in  thl«  place.    I  opened  it  almovt  at  the  prcdM  moment  when  It  would 

tte  aott  aAetliif."-  -J 
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filth"  pervade  all  his  fictitious  writings.'  As  an  historian,  he  writes  in  a  clear 
and  easy  style;  but  neither  his  temper  of  mind  nor  his  pursuits  qualified  biro 
for  an  historical  writer.  As  a  poet,  though  be  takes  not  a  very  high  rank,  yul 
the  few  poems  wbich  he  has  left  have  a  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  novels. 

THE   TEARS   OF   SCOTLAND.' 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Tliy  banisb'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  1 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughter^  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife. 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain  j 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  tlie  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Tliy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze? 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell. 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  felL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day: 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  tlie  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  naught  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe. 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  tlie  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 


Oh !  baneful  cause,  oh !  fatal  morn. 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 


1  BMd— Haslttt*!  *'EDgllBh  Comic  Wrilen,**  wbow  opInloD  I  hrre  quote,  belns  luip|»7  to  My 
l^t  I  iMTcr  read  but  one  of  SmoUet'a  novela,  and  such  wu  tta  chancier  that  I  never  wuh  to  naM 
another. 

- 1  These  fine  Teraea  were  written  In  17M,  on  the  barharttlea  committed  in  the  Highlands  by  ordefl 
or  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  The  dreadful  cruelties  practised  u^jn  the 
vanquished,  made  his  name  execrated  throu<hout  Scotland,  and  have  flxed  an  Indelible  stain  npoa 
bto  memory.    Bead— Chambers's  *«  History  of  the  Rebellion,**  a  small  work  replete  with  tnteraL 

When  Smollei  wrote  this  poem,  he  was,  as  mentioned  In  the  above  hlographkal  ikeich,  a  suiidon*a> 
■late,  lately  rctnmed  from  serrloe  abroad.    It  Is  said  that  he  originally  flnlshed  the  poem  In  sts 
i;  when,  some  one  repreaenUof  that  soeb  a  dlatilbe  agatnaC  goverament  ndght  la}im  hit 
kr  Mt  down  and  added  the  atfll  Mara  fotaHad  tavwttvt  «C  tte  I 
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The  sons  Against  tlieir  fathers  stood, 
Tlie  parent  shed  his  children  s  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceaswi, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased: 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
DeTOuriug  flames  and  murdering  steel! 

The  pious  mother,  doomM  to  death, 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath ; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  roimd  her  head| 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread; 
BereA  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend : 
And  stretched  beneath  di'  inclement  skiea. 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

Wn'le  the  warm  blootl  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpair*d  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
**  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn." 


ODE    TO   LEVEN-WATER. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rova, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envifd  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wav© 
My  youthful  limbs  1  wont  to  lave; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source. 
No  rocks  impe<le  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  beil. 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  tliy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride. 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  edges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  tliy  banks  so  gayly  green, 
May  numerous  henls  and  flocks  be  seen 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shcphenls  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heart  resolved,  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blMsingt  xhei^  enioy  u\  ^laidl 
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JOHN  HAWKESWORTH.     1719—1773. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  family  or  early  history  of  John  HaM'keflworth. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1719,  but  how  or  where  educated  it  is  not  known. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  writer  was  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when 
he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  to  succeed  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates ;  so  that  he  must  have  had, 
■t  that  time,  considerable  reputation  as  a  literary  character.  In  1752,  owing 
to  the  success  which  the  <*  Rambler"  had  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
ject and  commence  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Adventurer," 
having  received  the  promise  of  assistance  from  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others. 
For  a  work  of  this  kind  he  was  eminently  qualified.  His  learning,  though 
not  deep,  was  elegant  and  various;  his  style  was  polished,  his'  imagination 
ardent,  liis  standard  of  morals  high,  and  he  possessed  an  intimate  kwDwledge 
of  the  world.  The  first  number  of  the  *<  Adventurer"  was  published  on  the 
7th  of  Novemfjer,  1752,  and  the  paper  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  tmtil  the  9th  of  March,  1754.  The  name,  design,  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  writing  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Hawkesworth.  The  sale,  during  its  circulation  in  separate 
papers,  was  very  extensive ;  and  when  thrown  into  volumes,  four  large  edi- 
tions passed  through  the  press  in  eight  years.  "The  variety,  the  fancy,  the 
taste,  and  practical  morality,  which  tlie  pages  of  this  periodical  paper  exhibit, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  popularity ;  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a  whole, 
the  most  spirited  and  fascMnating  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs." ' 

The  reputation  which  Hawkesworth  had  Acquired  induced  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Garrick,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  in  1760,  he  brought 
forward  his  first  piece,  called  «  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,*'  which  was  tolerably  well 
received.  A  few  other  plays  followed :  but  as  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
success,  in  1765  he  undertook  the  office  of  Reviewer  in  tlie  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  which  department  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  the  year  1772. 
In  1765  he  published  an  edition  of  Swif\'s  works,  in  19  volumes,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  with  a  well-written  life. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Seas,  it  being  thought  desirable,  by  goverrunent,  to  intrust  the  task  of 
compiling  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  a  literary  man,  rather  than  to  one  of 
the  voyagers.  Dr.  Hawkesworth 's  reputation  as  a  beautiful  and  able  writer 
obtained  for  liim  the  commission.  He  completed  his  task  in  1773,  in  3  vols, 
quarto,  which  were  illustrated  by  charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  executed  in 
a  very  splendid  manner.  For  this  labor  he  received  the  princely  remunera- 
tion of  six  thousand  pounds.  The  work,  however,  met  with  very  severe  and 
deserved  censure,  owing  to  the  glowing  representations  and  the  licentious 
pictures  it  presented  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  islanders  of  the  South 
Seas;  and  to  some  speculations  of  a  religious  character  which  seemed  to 
border  upon  skepticism.  His  enemies  made  the  most  of  these  defects,  arid 
bold  them  up  to  public  ridicule  and  censure ;  and  so  keen  was  his  sensibility, 
tlmt  his  health  was  soon  afl'ected  by  it,  and  he  died  on  the  16th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  certainly  an  elegant  scholar.  **His  writings,  with 
Ifae  exception  of  tlie  last  ill-fated  work,  have  a  tendency  uniformly  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of 


iMd,  s  wry  IntamUnf  meaiolr  of  Hawkenrovth  ta  ths  iflli  toIbim  of  DnkflPft 
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ihat  unfortunate  production  must  be  attributed  rather  to  dc  .net  of  jodgmen^ 
than  to  any  dereliction  of  princi))le.  His  imaginatioA  was  fertile  and  brilliuit, 
bis  diction  pure,  elegant,  and  unaffected.  He  wos  in  a  high  degree  charitOf 
bie,  humane,  and  benevolent ;  his  manners  were  polished  and  affiible,  and 
Ids  conversation  has  been  described  as  uncommonly  fascinating.  He  died, 
it  is  said,  tranr|uil  and  resigned,  and,  we  trust,  deriving  hope  and  comfort 
Orom  a  Arm  belief  in  that  religion  which  his  best  writings.had  been  employed 
to  defend." 

VALUE    OF    FAMILIAR    LETTERS. 

In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  the  same  friends  for  thirty 
years,  their  whole  life,  as  it  were,  passes  in  review  before  us ;  we 
live  with  them,  we  hear  them  talk,  we  mark  the  vigor  of  life,  the 
ardor  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  jollity  of  their 
social  meetings,  and  the  sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals 
of  leisure  and  retirement;  we  see  the  scene  gradually  change; 
hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end ;  they  regret  pleasures  that 
are  past,  and  friends  that  are  dead  ;  they  complain  of  disappoint- 
ment and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  sands  of  life 
which  remain  are  few ;  and  while  we  hear  them  regret  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last,  it  fails,  and  we  lose  them  in  the  grave.  Such 
as  they  were,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  ;  we  are  conscious  to  senti- 
ments, connections,  and  situations  like  theirs ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  path,  urged  forward  by  the  same  necessity  ;  and  the 
parallel  in  what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  to  what 
shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes  present ;  and  we  wonder 
at  the  new  power  of  those  truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the 
reality  and  importance. 

Prtfaet  to  Oe  iHUn  ^  Smk  «h^ 
DANGER    OF    RELAPSE    AFTER    PURPOSES    OF    AMENDMENT. 

The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude  upon  the 
cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  children  ;  they  gaze  at 
a  funeral  procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them  without  the  least 
sense  of  their  own  share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all 
the  appetites  ar**  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by 
novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  of 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is 
immediately  efl^aced :  when  this  tumult  first  subsides,  while  the 
attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  for- 
ward, and  concert  measures  by  which  those  enjo}'Tnents  may  be 
Eecured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  obtained  to  atone 
for  the  disappointments  that  are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a 
upectre  in  all  its  terrors,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance^  he 
is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pace; 
/etrL*at  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 
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terror  and  anguish  which  this  image  prodtices  whenever 
ushes  upon  the  mind,  are  always  complicated  with  a  sense 
and  remorse  ;  and  generally  produce  some  hasty  and 
purpose»-of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ardent  devo- 
something  that  may  secure  us  not  only  from  the  worm  that 
ies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  from  total  mor* 
nd  admit  hope  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave, 
purpose  is  seldom  wholly  rehnquished,  though  it  is  not 
executed  with  vigor  and  perseverance  ;  the  reflection 
)roduced  it  often  recurs,  but  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ; 
>f  immediate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appetite  is 
3r  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  secure  future  hap- 
ire  deferred  "to  a  more  convenient  season,"  or  some  expe- 
re  sought  to  render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and 
DL  every  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasures  of 
on.  Thus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  of  infi 
and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  the  heroic  virtue 
ristian,  listens  with  eagerness  to  every  objection  against 
liority  of  that  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  and  labors 
to  establish  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he  forms  many 
nts  to  justify  natural  desires;  he  learns  at  len^'h  to  im- 
K)n  himself;  and  assents  to  principles  which  \ei  in  his 
3  does  not  believe ;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  that  vir- 
\t  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  happin  ^.ss  is  virtue, 
hose  w^ho  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  believe  to  be  of 
moment,  remember  that  their  motives  to  effect  it  will  still 
eaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  increase  ; 
)Ct  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  neglected 
:  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly 
5  its  influence ;  for  even  this  thought,  when  it  returns,  will 
irith  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will 
I  rouse  them  no  more.  But  let  them  not  confide  in  such 
a  can  be  practised  without  a  struggle,  and  which  interdicts 
tification  of  no  passion  but  malice ;  nor  adopt  principles 
»uld  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time  when  they  could 
il ;  like  arguments  which  men  sometimes  form  when  they 
•,  and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd, 
hose  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  mind  have  re- 
the  past,  and  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist 
)ly  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Ijet 
established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all 
lis  of  sophistry  and  sense  ;  for  this  wish  will  inevitably 
when  it  must  for  ever  be  ineffectual,  at  that  awful  moment 
the  shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  and  that 
)t'3ience  in  which  no  man  can  work." 

A^Mnimrtrt  No  :M 
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ROW    FAR   TRE    PRECEPT   TO   LOVE    OUR   ENEMIES    IS    PRACTIC34BLK. 

To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  re- 
ligion which  is  not  of  man  but  of  Grod.  It  could  be  delivered  u 
a  precept  only  by  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  hit 
example. 

At  the  close  of  that  season,^  in  which  human  frailty  has  com- 
memorated  su^rings  which  it  could  not  sustain,  it  cannot,  surelvi 
be  incongruous  to  consider,  what  approaches  we  can  make  to 
that  divine  love  which  these  sufferings  expressed,  and  how  far 
man,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  can  bless  those  who  curse  him, 
and  return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but  at  a  distance ;  nor 
consider  it  without  being  struck  with  a  sense  of  our  own  debility: 
every  man  who  compares  his  life  with  this  divine  rule,  instead  of 
exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  will  smite  his  breast  like  the  pub- 
lican, and  cry  out,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !'*  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  the  pre- 
cept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  surely,  be  considered  as  having  no 
other. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  our  passions  are  not  in  our  power; 
and  th^  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impossible; 
for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wishes  was  offered  us  to  love  a 
stranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  how- 
ever we  might  desire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot  love  an  enemy 
as  we  love  a  friend ;  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  pc^ 
form  those  actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  nigher 
principle :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  excellence  from  natural 
defects,  and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a  passion.  If 
our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirsts,  we  may 
give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we  could  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct; 
and  this  may  still  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  impossi- 
ble. The  (Jhristian  will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  God :  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of  his  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promises  and 
anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  principles,  may 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  be  said  to  love  his  enemy ;  yet  somethmg 
more  may  still  be  effected  :  the  passion  itself  in  some  degree  is  in 
uur  power ;  we  may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  for* 
(^iveness ;  we  may  think  as  well  as  act  with  kindness,  and  be  sanc- 
tified as  well  in  heart  as  in  life. 

1  The  MMon  wtilbh  oomMtDonlM  the  •ofltriiiff*  of  Um 
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Though  love  and  hatred  are  necessarily  produced  in  the  human 
breast,  when  the  proper  objects  of  these  passions  occur,  as  the 
color  of  material  substances  is  necessarily  perceived  by  an  eye  be- 
fore which  they  are  exhibited  ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
pa8cion,and  to  cause  either  love  or  hatred  to  be  excited  by  placing 
the  bame  object  in  different  circumstances ;  as  a  changeable  silk 
of  blue  and  yellow  may  be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
yellow  or  blue. 

No  act  b  deemed  more  injurious,  or  resented  with  greater  acri 
mony,  than  the  marriage  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  daughter, 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a 
breach  of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  obligations ;  as  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, treachery  and  rebellion.  By  the  imputation  of  these 
yices,  a  child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  and  resentment: 
indignation  and  resentment  in  the  breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent, 
are  necessarily  excited  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
are  species  oi  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  considered  as  still  re- 
taining  the  endearing  softness  of  filial  affection,  as  still  longing 
for  reconciliation,  and  profaning  the  riles  of  marriage  with  tears; 
as  having  been  driven  from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence 
of  passions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which  many 
have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude  ;  the  same  object  that 
before  excited  indignation  and  resentment,  will  now  be*  regarded 
with  pity,  and  pity  is  a  species  of  love. 

Those,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  filial  duty  with  im- 

Elacabiiily,  tjiough  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  offender 
aa  been  guilty,  demonstrate  that  they  are  without  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  that  they  would  have  prostituted  their  offspring,  if  not 
to  lust,  yet  to  affections  which  are  equally  vile  and  sordid,  the  thirst 
of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition  :  for  he  can  never  be  thought 
to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who,  when 
some  of  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion,  suflers  his 
resentment  to  take  away  the  rest. 

Among  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are  extremely  iVe- 
quent.  Friendship  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which 
the  sacrifice  of  private  interest  is  sometimes  necessary  :  it  is  zom- 
rnon  for  each  to  set  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he  bestows, 
and  too  little  upon  those  which  he  receives ;  this  mutual  mistake 
in  so  important  an  estimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  unkind 
ness  and  ingratitude ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  ready  to 
forgive,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven.  Pride,  there- 
fore, still  increases  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  isxon- 
sidered  as  selfish,  assuming,  injurious,  and  revengeful ;  he  conse 
quently  becomes  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  cou« 
ttiderei  •  to  love  him  is  impossible.     But  thus  to  consider  him,  is  at 

onSe  i  folly  and  a  fault ;  each  ought  to  reflect,  that  he  is,  at  leant 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  incurring  the  crimes  that  he  imputes; 
that  the  foundation  of  their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  mistake, 
and  that  this  mistake  is  the  effect  of  weakness  or  vanity,  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind  :  the  character  of  both  would  then  assumfi 
a  very  different  aspect,  love  would  again  be  excited  by  the  return 
of  its  object,  and  each  would  be  impatient  to  exchange  ackncw- 
led^nents,  and  recover  the  felicity  which  was  so  near  being  Kist. 

But  if,  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our  bosom  an 
a  friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had  mistaken  his  character;  if 
he  should  betray  our  confidence,  and  use  the  knowledge  of  our 
affairs,  which  perhaps  he  obtained  by  offers  of  service,  to  effect 
our  ruin  :  if  he  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  false- 
hood ;  we  may  still  consider  him  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
incline  us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  ran- 
cor of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punishment,  excites 
hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  malicious ;  and  pure 
malice  has  never  been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The  wretch, 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  should  be  considered  as 
having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himself. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  has  mistaken  the  means ; 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Him  whose  favor  is  better 
than  life,  by  the  same  conduct  which  forfeited  ours ;  and  that  to 
whatever  view  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that  also  he 
sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality ;  that  he  is  now  seeking 
felicity  which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punishment  that 
will  last  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he, 
m  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pity  ? 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without  suppressing 
any  passion,  give  him  food :  for  who  that  sees  a  criminal  dragged 
to  execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water  ? 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  God  has  forgiven  must  necessarily 
become  amiable  to  man :  to  consider  his  character  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  after  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to 
love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  interest. 

*Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to  our  nature, 
of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  ene- 
mies is  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldness, 
neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a 
man.  Unprovoked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindness,  and  t^e 
menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  followers  of  Flim  who  in  his  life  went  about 
doii  r  good;  who  instantly  healed  a  wound  that  was  given  in  his 
defence ;  and  who,  when  he  was  fainting  in  his  last  agony,  and 
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treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  con^ewed  at  once  \  prayer  and 
an  apoiugy  for  his  murderers :  "  Father,  forgive  ther.i,  they  kno^ 
not  what  they  do." 

Adtttntunr^  No.  4S. 
CARAZAN,  THE    MERCHANT   OF    BAGDAD. 

Caraz^n,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  eminent  throughout  all 
the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth :  his  origin  was  obscure 
as  that  of  the  spark  which,  by  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant, 
is  struck  out  of  darkness ;  and  the  patient  labor  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remembered,  that 
when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous ;  and  he 
was  still  acknowledged  to  be  inexorably  just.  But  whether  in  his 
dealings  with  men  he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he  accumulated 
wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan 
prized  it  more  as  he  used  it  less;  he  gradually  lost  the  inchnation 
to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the  power:  and  as  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  extended  to 
his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  opened  by  hospi- 
tality, nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to 
the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer;  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  devotion  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  had 
thrice  paid  his  vowp  *^%  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  Love  of  God,  and  necessarily  includes 
the  Love  of  Man  9S  it  connects  gratitude  with  beneficence,  and 
exalts  that  whjch  waa  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon 
goodness,  and  is  the  object  not  only  of  affection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one  wishes  to  b^  inflicted, 
or  to  insure  it  by  the  complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  J^arazan,  therefore, 
when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with  a  look  of 
circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed 
by  every  eye  with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended  their 
supplication  when  he  passed  by ;  and  though  he  was  known  by 
every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such  was  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  acquired,  when  notice  was  given  by  procla- 
mation, that  he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public, 
and  that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The  mulli 
tude  soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where  they  beheld  him 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked— >iii8  eyH 
softened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  del  ^Ui 
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Ever^  one  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  prcdigy ;  and  the  mur- 
mur of  innumerable  voices  increasing  like  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand  ;  attention  suspended 
the  tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity  which 
had  procured  him  audience. 

"  To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  most  merciful,  be  everlasting  honor !  He  has 
ordained  sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions 
have  reproved  me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
harem,  with  my  lamp  burning  before  me,  computing  the  product 
of  my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  incrtj«iae  of  my  wealth,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwe!2s  in  the 
third  Heaven  was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  Angel  of  death  coming 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  depre- 
cate the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  earth  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath  ; 
and  the  stars  glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the 
sun.  The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  behold: 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced  ;  my  day  of 
probation  was  past:  and  from  the  evil  of  my  life  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to  the  good.  When  I 
reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally  forsook  me  ;  and 
while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent,  covered  WMth  confusion  and 
chilled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  radiance  that 
flamed  before  me : 

♦*  *  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted  ;  because  it  was 
not  prompted  by  Love  of  God  ;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be 
rewarded^ because  it  was  not  produced  by  Love  of  Man  :  for  thy 
own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast 
not  looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  around  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee,  thou  hast,  indeed,  beheld  vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice 
and  folly  could  justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious, 
where  shall  the  sun  diffuse  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  tneir  dew? 
Where  shall  the  lips  of  the  Spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand 
of  Autumn  diffuse  plenty  ?  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with 
VL  hand  of  iron:  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  hence 
forth  for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone.  From  the  light  of  Heaven, 
kind  from  the  society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  solitude 
shall  protract  the  ling^ering  hours  of  eternity,  and  darkness  aggra- 
vate.  the  horroni  of  despaii.'     At  this  moment  I  was  diiven  hj 
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Bome  secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing  s/steni  of 
creation,  and  passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  toUd 
and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eter- 
nal silence,  solitude,  and  darkness  !  Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire:  Oh!  that  I  had  been  doomed  for  ever  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and  guilt !  their  society 
would  have  alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light.  Or  if  1  had  been 
condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life  ;  the  hope  of  these 
periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitudes  would  divide  eternity  into 
time.  While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  remotest  star,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  in- 
creased, as  every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  last 
habitable  world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
ten  thousand  thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward 
into  an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still 
drive  without  succor  and  without  society,  farther  and  farther  still, 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  the 
regions  of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus 
have  I  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  like  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  to  liberality ;  and  I  am  zealous 
to  communicate  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom 
it  is  derived ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  in  the 
dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been  more 
highly  prized  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or  the  gems  of  Golconda." 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  became  suddenly 
silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept  and  exam 
pie ;  and  the  caliph,  to  whom  the  event  was  related,  that  he  might 
be  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be  recordt'il 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

AdMnttnr,  No.  in 
A    LESSON    FROM    THE    FLIGHT   OF    TIME.^ 

The  hour  is  hastening,  in  which,  whatever  praise  or  censur*;?  I 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  ul 
alif  will  be  remembered  with  equal  indiflference,  and  the  tenor  of 

1  Thtcondndliiff  panfrapta  of  Um  iMt  ninnb«r  ofUit  AdTtntaivu 
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them  only  will  afford  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  upatient  to  date 
my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing 
It  in  the  dust,  and  still  the  breast  that  now  throbs  a*,  the  reflection: 
but  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another; 
for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from 
the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awful  truth,  however  obvious, 
and  however  reiterated,  is  j^et  frequently  forgotten ;  for,  surely, 
if  we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that 
view  would  always  predominate  in  our  hves,  which  alone  can 
aifbrd  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

The  following  little  poem,  coniposed  but  a  month  before  his  death,  ard 
d'lctated  to  Mrs.  Hawkesworth  before  he  rose  in  the  morning,  will  prove  how 
vividly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the  consolations  arising  from  depeuder.ee  m 
the  merry  of  his  God. 

HYMN. 

In  Sleep's  serene  oblivion  laid, 

I  safely  pass'd  the  silent  night ; 
At  once  I  see  the  breaking  shade, 

And  drink  again  the  uiornhig  light 

New-bom  I  bless  the  waking  hour, 

Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  be  j 
My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power. 

And  springs,  my  gracious  God,  to  thee 

O,  guide  me  through  the  various  maze 

My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread; 
And  i«prcad  Thy  shield's  protecting  blaze, 

When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

A  deeper  shade  will  soon  impend, 

A  deeper  sleep  wy  eyes  oppress ; 
Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  nie  defend. 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 

That  deeper  shade  shall  fade  away, 

That  deeper  sleep  shall  leave  my  eyesj 
Tliy  light  shall  give  eternal  day! 

Thy  love  the  rapture  of  the  skies ! 


OLIVER  GOLDSIVnTH.     1728—1774. 

This  di.ninguished  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  essayist,  was  bom  at  Palla% 
in  tno  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  November  10,  1728.  His  father  wai 
a  clergyman,  and  held  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  Wefl- 
meath.  AAer  studying  the  classics  at  two  or  three  private  achools,  be  en- 
tered Tnnity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizer,*  in  his  fifteenth  year.     Here  he  waa 

\  iM  ll«to  %.  <m  vi««  1^ 
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idle,  extravagant,  and  occasionally  insubonlinate ;  though  u  f  ought  in  justice 
to  BAjr  that  a  most  injudicious  and  passionate  tutor,  a  Mr.  Wilder,  should  he 
held  partly  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Groidsniith's  college 
emreer. 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  university  his  fiither  died,'  but  his  unclej 
ifae  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  bad  already  borne  the  principal  part  of  tlie 
expenses  of  his  education,  amply  supplied  tlie  father's  place.  Disappointed 
in  one  or  two  plans  that  he  had  marked  out  for  him,  he  determined  to  seiid 
him  to  London,  to  study  the  law,  at  the  Temple.  But  stopping  at  Dublin  on 
bis  way,  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  sum  that  had  been  given  him  for  the  ex 
penses  of  his  journey,  and  returned  home  penniless.  The  kindness  of  his 
ancle  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi 
cine,  where  he  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  year  1702.  Here  he  remained 
•bout  eighteen  months,  when,  in  consequence  of  becoming  security  to  a  con- 
■iderable  amount  for  a  classmate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  abruptly,  and 
tailed  for  Leyden.  Here  he  studied  about  a  year,  and  then  set  out  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot ;  having  with  him,  it  is  said,  only  one  clean  shirt, 
and  no  money,  and  trusting  to  his  wits  for  support'  By  various  expedients 
he  worked  his  way  through  Flanders,  parts  of  France  and  Grermany,  Switzer- 
land, (where  he  composed  part  of  "Tlie  Traveller,")  and  tlie  North  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  with  an  empty  pocket,  in- 
deed, but  with  a  mind  enriched  by  observations  of  foreign  countries,  which 
he  has  so  admirably  expressed  in  that  charming  poem^-'^The  Traveller." 

Af\er  trying  various  means  of  a  professional  character  for  support,  he  re* 
solved  to  depend  upon  his  pen;  and  in  April,  1757,  made  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  to  write  for  that 
journal,  for  a  salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  tlie  proprietor's  house.  At 
the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months,  this  engagement  was  given  up  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Goldsmith  went  into  private  lodgings,  to  finish  his  **  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  wliich  was  published  in 
1759.  His  next  publication  was  "The  Bee,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  published  weekly,  which,  for  want  of  support,  terminated  with  the 
eighth  number,  November  24,  1759.  Though  neglected  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, yet,  when  known,  some  time  after,  to  be  from  the  same  pen  as  **  The 
Traveller,"  and  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  they  were  very  generally  read 
and  admired.  Such  is  the  world  ;  withholding  from  unknown  and  unhonored 
genius  that  praise  which  it  lavishes  when  needed  not 


1  ''To  thl«  very  amiable  fhther,  the  son,  by  hli  power  In  the  delineation  of  cliamcter,  has  Klveu 
celerity  In  three  of  his  sketches;  one  In  Uie  'Citizen  of  the  World*  (Letter  S7th) ;  a  second  .n  Dr 
Prlmrosei,  In  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;'  and  a  third,  as  the  fiunlly  always  stated.  In  refcrence  ^o  hla 
aplrltoal  chamcter,  In  the  Preacher  In  the  '  Deserted  Village.'  Each  has  peculiarities  that  dlsUnvuUk 
It  from  the  <Aher,  yet  touched  so  skilfolly,  that  with  some  variation,  they  cannot  be  said  to  oilfer  a 
oontradicUon.**— Pns* . 

t  The  CoUowlnB  passage  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  Is  supposed  to  describe  his  own  traTels:  **1 
tad  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  present  moeins 
of  subsistence.    Whenever  I  appronclied  a  peasant's  house  towards  night-fiUI,  I  played  one  ot  atf 
merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodgring.  but  subsistence  t)r  the  neat  dsy.**    8* 
Uw  lines  in  **The  Traveller,"  in  the  picture  of  the  Swiss— 
"  And  haply,  too,  some  pllicrim  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  ulghUy  bed.*' 
A«i  also  IB  the  pietnre  of  France, 

**How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  mnrmurlng  Loirt  f  9m 
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In  1760,  he  published  his  "Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  the  World/'"  which 
were  very  generally  read  and  as  generally  admired ;  and  have  long  taken 
their  stand  in  the  list  of  English  classics.  His  next  work  was  his  celchrated 
novel,  •*The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  though  finished  in  1763,  was  not 
published  till  1760,  when  his  "Traveller"  had  established  his  fame.  But  i! 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  secured  the  warmest  friends  among  every  descrip* 
tion  of  readers;  with  the  old,  by  the  purity  of  its  moral  lessons;  and  with  the 
yotmg,  by  the  interest  of  die  story.  Its  great  charm  is  its  close  adherence  to 
nature;  nature  in  its  commendable,  not  in  its  vicious  points  of  view.  "The 
Primrose  family  is  a  great  creation  of  genius:  such  a  picture  of  warm-hearted 
simplicity,  mingled  with  the  little  foibles  and  weaknesses  oomnion  to  thebeit 
specimens  of  humanity,  that  we  find  notliing  like  it  in  the  whole  range  of 
flctioki."" 

In  December,  1704,  was  published  "The  Traveller,"  the  earliest  of  his 
productions  to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  in  a  notice  in  the  Critical  Review,  closing 
bis  remarks  with  these  words :  "  Such  is  the  poem  on  which  we  now  coih 
gratulate  the  public,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  tlie  death  of  Pope,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equal."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how 
perfectly  this  sentiment  has  been  universally  concurred  in  ;  for  few  poems  in 
tlie  English  language  have  been  more  deservedly  ix>pular.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished his  ballad  of  tlie  "  Hermit,"  and  engaged  in  other  works  for  the  Iwok- 
sellers,  to  supply  his  immediate  wants.  In  1768  appeared  his  comedy  of 
"  The  Grood-Natured  Man,"  which  had  not  much  success ;  but  in  the  next 
year  the  "  Deserted  Village"  was  given  to  the  public,  which  gave  him  a  still 
higher  rank,  and  still  greater  celebrity  as  a  poet.a     In  the  same  year  he 

1  These  Letters  pun>oilcd  to  be  written  by  a  Chliu-sc  phllOMOpbrr,  wno,  lu  traveUlny  throufh  Eo* 
rope,  for  the  purpoae  of  examtnln;  the  mannerw  nnd  customs  of  the  vBrtous  naUona,  flzed  his  mi- 
dence  for  some  Ume  In  Enf^land,  for  the  purpose  of  doscriblnfr  the  Dianners  of  Its  people.  Re  b  ftiQ 
Of  the  wisest  reflections  upon  men  and  manners,  and  sometimes  utters  very  startling  aenttaieiita. 

S  Prior,  Tol.  U.  p.  111.  <•  We  read  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  in  youth  and  in  aire— we  rvtam  to  M 
•gain  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  on  author  who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  na  to  himuui 
nature."— Sir  Watter  Scott. 

**Ttie  Irresistible  charm  this  novel  possesses,  evinces  how  much  may  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
extravagant  incident,  to  excite  the  imagination  and  interest  the  feelings.  Few  prodoctiona  of  this 
kind  afford  greater  amusement  In  the  perusal,  and  still  fewer  inculcate  more  impressive  lessons  of 
morality.  Though  wit  and  humor  at>ound  in  every  page,  yet  in  the  whole  volume  there  la  not  one 
tltought  injurious  in  its  tendency,  nor  one  sentiment  Uiat  can  oiTend  the  chastest  etir.  Its  tangnage, 
In  Uie  words  of  an  elegant  writer.  Is  what '  angels  might  have  heard,  and  virgins  toU.'  '* —  Wutkinftm 
Ireinf. 

An  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  this  novel,  told  by  Boswell  in  his  Lifo  of  Johnson,  and  whick 
has  lx?en  illustrated  by  a  most  beautiful  engraving,  may  here  l>e  repeated :— •*  I  received  one  morn- 
ing," says  Johnson,  "a  message  from  poor  Goldxmith  that  he  was  In  great  distress,  and,  ••  It  was 
not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  l>egglng  that  I  would  come  to  hhn  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  hla  a 
RUinea,;and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and 
Icund  that  his  Ian  Had  y  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent;  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  per* 
oelvul  that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  botUe  of  lladeirm,  and  a  gtaas  before 
lira.  I  pot  the  cork  into  the  botUe,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  hhn  of  tlie  means 
oy  «  hich  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  tltat  he  luul  a  novel  ready  for  the  preaa,  wbleli  be 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  landhidy  I  slioold  soon  return ;  and 
having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  {>ounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  dli- 
chargrd  his  rent,  not  without  rutiiig  bis  landhuly  in  a  high  tone  for  liavlng  used  him  so  OL** 

9  i^Tlie  *  Deserted  Village'  has  an  endearing  lootlity,  and  Introduces  us  to  beings  witli  mbtm  tka 

ImiiglnaUon  contracts  an  Intimate  fricndahip.    FIcUon  in  poetry  is  not  the  reverse  of  tnitl^  tat  btV 

soft  and  enchanted  resemblance;  and  tlds  Ideal  beauty  of  nature  has  been  seldom  mUUd 

Jbocli  acber  fldclitjr  as  In  the  groups  and  sconer^  of  V\m  l>e«et\»&.'^\UmB<&.' "- 
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entered  into  engagements  for  writing  his  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  ao'l 
England. 

Two  years  after,  he  appeared  the  second  time  as  a  dramatic  author,  and 
with  very  great  success.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  that 
he  knew  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  tliat  had  so  much  exhilarated  an  audi- 
ence, and  had  answered  the  great  end  of  comedy— making  an  audier«od 
merry.  One  of  his  last  publications  was  a  «  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  which  appeared  in  1774,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  poimds ;  but  such  was  his  improvidence  that  his 
money  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  received.  A  tale  of  distress  would  take 
from  him  his  last  penny.  His  affairs,  in  consequence,  became  very  much 
deranged ;  and  his  circumstances,  preying  upon  his  mind,  are  supposed  to 
have  accelerated  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774. 

**Thus  terminated  the  life  of  an  admirable  wiiter  and  estimable  man  at 
die  early  age  of  forty-five,  when  his  powers  were  in  full  vigor,  and  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  exertion.  The  shock  to  his  friends  appears  to  have 
been  great  from  the  unexpected  loss  of  one  whose  substantial  virtues,  with  all 
his  foibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  tt)  value.  Burke,  on  hearing  it, 
burst  into  tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  relinquished  painting  for  the  day,— a 
very  unusual  forbearance ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  though  little  prone  to  exhibit 
strong  emotions  of  grief^  felt  most  sincerely  on  this  occasion."  *  Thret  months 
afterward  he  thus  wrote  to  Boswell:  <*0f  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
I  am  afraid  more  violent  from  uneasiness  of  mind.  He  had  raised  money 
and  squandered  it,  by  every  artitice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But 
let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered:  he  was  a  very  great  man."' 

To  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  writer,  the  testimony  of  critics  almost 
innumerable  might  be  adduced.  But  the  following  few  lines  from  an  admi- 
rable article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  suffice:  «The  wreath  of  Golds  nith  is 
unsullied ;  he  wrote  to  exalt  Virtue  and  expose  vice ;  and  he  accomplished 
his  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  hitn  to  the  highest  rank  among  British 
authors.  We  close  his  volume  with  a  sigh,  that  such  an  author  should  have 
written  so  little  from  tlie  stores  4)f  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
prematurely  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  so  highly 
adorned."* 

1  Prior,  ToL  u.  p.  ft  19. 

«  "Here  Fancy's  Pavorltc,  Ooldamtth,  sleeps; 
The  Dunces  snille,  but  JohnHon  weeps.** 

St.  /oawt**  Ckrmkttt  April  7,  1774. 

S  Read— the  Milde  on  Goldsmith  In  the  Sd  toI.  of  Scott's  Prose  Works  I  also,  another  In  the  ITIli 
^*L  orOoarterly  Bcview;  also  llfr.  In  Mrs.  Bafbauld's  "Lives  of  the  British  MoTeUsts:**  also,  Lifli 
and  Works  by  Prior,  6  vols^  one  of  the  most  valuable  oontribuUons  to  English  Uteratnre  of  the  ir» 
sent  eentury.  In  Boswell's  Johnson,  Goldsmith  is  ftrcquenUy  mentioned,  but  not  in  such  a  nvinnef 
•s  to  do  any  Justice  to  his  character.  Hovr  could  a  be  expected  firom  such  a  man  f  When  the  worn 
was  first  published,  Burke,  much  displeased  that  Goldsmith  should  be  so  andervalned  'n  li,  remarked 
to  a  lady :  "  What  rational  opinion,  my  dear  madam,  could  yon  expect  a  lawyer  to  give  of  a  poet  r  * 
WUkes  Improved  upon  this,  and  remarked  at  a  dinner,  "  A  Scotch  lawyer  and  an  Irish  poet  I  hold  to 
be  about  as  opposite  as  the  anUpodes.**  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  also  expressed  his  decided  dissent  from 
Boswell's  opinions;  and  George  Stevens,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  spirit,  remarked,  **  Why,  sir,  tt  u  not 
unusual  ft>r  a  man  who  has  much  genius  to  be  censured  by  one  who  has  none.**  And  Sir  Wattac 
•eott  remarked,  '*I  wonder  why  Boswell  so  often  displays  a  malevolent  feeling  towards  QAVumltlb 
Xlvalry  ftnr  Johnson's  good  graces,  perhaps."  That  Johnson's  opinion  was  most  favorable  *n  QntA- 
■mak,  Boaweu's  own  book  tesUfles.  Hear  him :  **  GoMsmtth  was  a  man  who,  whatever  am  wi 
did  K  batter  than  any  other  man  ooold  do.    He  desenred  a  piaoe  ia  Weatminiter  Ahteiqi  v%a< ' 
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ITALY. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  of\  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  betweea 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  lta\y  were  surely  blest 
Whatever  fruits  in  dilferent  climes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rUe,  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Wliose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growtli  that  dwindles  here. 
Contraste<l  faults  tlirough  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
Tliat  opulence  dei)arted  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  tlieirs,  nor  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  tlirougli  the  state  ^ 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn  d  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  imsteady  dian  tlie  soutliem  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail; 
While  naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  iii. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  And. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  arc  all  tlieir  cares  beguilc<i, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  tlie  child  ;> 

«*^  he  liTcd  he  woumI  hare  dewrvod  It  more."    Again :  **  Whether,  Indeed,  we  take  kirn  ■•  •  fMiel, 
««  M  ocMnle  wrttrr,  or  as  an  hUtortan,  he  viands  in  the  first  class." 
f  ntkar  Mr  Joebiia  fieynOkU,  or  tome  vttbei  tiVcnd  ti\ft  toTiy^i>n\Vr»ttA  ^Oofc  iton  ^ 
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Each  nobler  aim.  represt  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  deliglitSf  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mmd : 
As  in  thotfe  domes,  where  Cssars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

FRANCE. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  8pc»rtiVe  choir, 
With  timeless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  I 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshcn'd  from  tlio  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.' 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  tlie  burthen  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  tliese  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away ; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here: 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hnnd. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  trafllc  roimd  the  land : 

doy  at  GokUmlth's  lodginrit  opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  and  dtscuvered  hhn,  not  in  met  lo- 
tion, or  In  the  throes  of  poetic  birth,  but  in  the  boyish  oillce  of  tenchinfr  a  Civortte  dogto  ilt  opi  jhi 
npon  Its  hatinches,  or,  as  it  la  commonly  said,  to  bpg.  Occaalonally  he  f  lanced  his  eyes  over  hla 
deslK,  and  occasionally  shook  his  finger  at  the  unwilling  pupil,  in  order  to  mnlte  him  retnin  his  posi 
tlon ;  while  on  the  page  before  him  was  written  that  couplet,  with  tlie  init  of  Uie  second  line  still  wtl^ 
Anom  the  description  of  Italy  :— 

**  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  bc^ilcd. 
The  sports  of  cliUdren  satisfy  the  ctilld.^ 
oe  sentiment  seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  employment,  that  the  Tlsltor  coald  not  rcfhitn  from  b1^ 
Bg  vent  to  his  surprise  In  a  strain  of  banter,  wliich  was  received  with  characteristic  good  biraoot, 
and  the  admUston  at  once  made,  that  the  amusement  in  which  he  bad  been  engafed  had  given  btrtk 
to  the  Idea. 

1  **I  had  some  knowledge  of  mnste,^  says  George  Primrose,  In  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  *•  with  a 
tolerable  vokM,  and  now  turned  what  was  my  amusement  Into  a  present  means  of  subsisieuce.  1 
passed  among  the  hnrmless  peaiants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  iiie  French  as  were  poor 
enough  to  be  very  merry ;  fbr  1  ever  found  tlM^m  spriifhUy  In  proportion  to  their  wants.  WhenevH 
I  approaclMd  a  peasant's  house  towards  nlghtfiUl,  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunea  and 
procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  fbr  the  next  day.** 
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From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strajs, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
Tliey  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.' 

But  while  this  softer  art  tlieir  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  anotlier's  breast 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ;  . 
Here  vanity  assiunes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
*  The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 

Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

BRITAIN. 

My  genius  spreads  her  wing. 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  tliat  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide; 
There  all  around  tlie  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  1 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great; 
Pride  in  tlieir  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  fomis  unfashion'd  fresh  from  Nature's  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul^ 
True  to  imngined  right  above  control. 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  leanis  to  venerate  himself  as  man.* 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  diat  dazzle  and  endear  j 
1  oo  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  fosterM  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  sta^d  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Aiinds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repeird. 

I  Thriv  !•.  D^rhapa,  no  coaplet  in  Enirli«b  rhyme  more  pcrvplraonaly  oondenwd  thftn  tboae  twm 
lt«K*s  of  "rbfl  Traveller,*  In  which  the  anUior  deacrlbee  the  at  once  flattering,  valo,  and  hapfi?  ca» 
rscter  of  Ute  French  **— Oi»yA«g. 

t  •<  We  talked  of  OokumlUi's  'TraTeller,'  of  which  Dr.  Johnaon  spoke  Mchlf;  and,  wMe  I  w« 
belpta«  hira  on  with  hu  greatcoat,  he  repeatedly  quoted  flrom  tt  the  diaracter  of  tbe  BrIUak  aatiM 
wblcb  hi!  dJJ  with  cucU  viieriy  Uua  the  tear  atarted  In  hla  eye.'*— Jww»lf« 
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FenneiiU  B>iB#,  imprison'd  fiu»ion*  roar, 
Represl  nmliition  *iruKEle>  round  har  ihora, 
Till  oTer-wrouglil,  (lie  {leiiBial  lyuem  fbeli 
it*  motioii*  stop,  or  phreiu^  fire  Ihe  wheela. 

Nor  thia  Ihe  wonii.     As  naniie'i  lies  decay, 
Ai  duly,  love,  anii  hcmor  &il  to  »wuy, 
Ficiitiom  bondi,  lite  bonds  or  wealih  and  Inw, 
Still  gaiheT  alienmli,  and  Ibrce  unwillinn  awe. 

And  talent  Buiks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown; 

Till  lime  may  come,  wheo,  atripl  of  all  her  cUamu^ 

The  land  of  scliolara,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 

Where  noble  ■lams  tranimit  ihe  paltioi  flame, 

Where  kings  liave  toii'il,  and  poeti  wrote  ibr  bme. 

One  sink  of  level  avaiicB  shall  lie, 

And  schoLaii,  aoldiers,  kings,  untuntoT'd  die. 

Tni  riLLAai  prbacheb. 

Near  yoitder  copse,  where  once  the  garilen  stnil»d, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flowor  giows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  lorn  shrubs  the  place  rtisclow, 
'ids  Tillafte  preacher's  modeel  maniion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Rernote  from  towns  he  ran  hu  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changefl,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  plaw} 
Unskilful  he  lo  lawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  lashion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  lenm'd  lo  prize. 
More  benl  lo  raise  the  tvrelehed  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  liiKnfn  lo  all  ihe  TBgram  train, 
He  chid  ilieir  wanderings,  but  relieved  Iheir  pain ; 
The  lonK-remomber'd  beggar  whs  his  guest, 
Whose  beartl  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruin'd  spendihriA,  now  no  longer  proud, 
CUilm'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow  d  : 
The  1>roken  soldier,  kindl/  bade  lo  stay, 
Sat  by  his  lire,  and  talk'd  the  niglil  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldet'd  his  erutch,  nnil  show'd  how  fields  were  won 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  ihe  good  man  leam'd  lo  glow , 
And  quiio  loigot  tlieir  vices  in  Iheir  woe ; 
Careless  thcii  merits  or  their  faults  lo  scan. 
His  pily  gave  ere  charily  began. 

Tliiis  to  relieve  Ihe  wretched  was  his  pride, 
AihI  e'en  his  (iiilings  lean'd  lo  Virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  wuUli  [I  nn<l  wepi,  he  pray'd  and  feh  Ibr  alL 

To  tempt  ils  iiow.fledged  offspring  to  Ihe  skies ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  lo  brighter  worlili,  and  led  Ihe  way. 

BtMida  the  bed  wbsra  partiiig  US)  wu  laid. 
And  nnow,  gnili,  and  pain,  b;  tunit  ditmajr'd 
9B  S3 
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The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control. 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  stniggling  m>ii1  ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wreU'h  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whi?per'd  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unatiected  grace. 
His  lcx>ks  adorned  the  venerahle  pl<ice ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  nistic  ran ; 
E'en  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck 'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man*8  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 
To  tliem  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven : 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lif\s  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  sprcail, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

AN   SLEOY   ON   THE    GLORY   OF   HER   SEX,   MRS.  MAKY    BI^Wl 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor,— 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  please 

With  manners  wondorous  winning; 
And  never  follow'd  wicked  ways,— 

Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew,— 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  liimself  has  followM  her,— 

When  she  has  walked  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fle<l. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead. 

Her  last  disorder  mortaL 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore. 

For  Kent-street  well  may  say, 
That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more^ 

She  had  ncA  died  to-dviy. 
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Bat  Goldamith's  prose  i»  no  less  charming  than  his  poetry.  There  are,  in 
his  essays,  entitled  **  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  an  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
•lyle,  a  chaste  humor,  a  rich  poetical  fancy,  and  a  nice  observation  of  men 
and  manners,  that  render  them  truly  **  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
happy  imagery,  and  pure  English."  * 

LIFE    ENDEARED   BY   AGE. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  our  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  we  had 
learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  cau- 
tion increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  pre« 
vailing  passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  efibrts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  even  the  wise 
are  liable  1  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  Hfe  which  lies  be- 
fore me,  by  that  which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hide- 
ous. Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought 
DO  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I  have  felt 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  »ome  happi- 
ness, in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue,  and,  Hke  a 
losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upon  us  with  our  years?  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make 
greater  eflbrts  to  preserve  our  existence  at  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes scarcely  worth  the  keeping?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  hve,  while 
she  lessens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insup- 
ponable  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  de<ith 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  the  numberloss 
calamities  of  decaying^  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
terminate  the  scene  of  misery  ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  derth 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial,  and  life 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its  reai  value  is  no 
mjre. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in  generals 

1  At  a4lnner  nt  Sir  Jonhua  Reynoldai'it,  when  aome  ankind  remark  wai  made  of  Ooldsmtth, 
•on  broke  out  wnmily  in  hl«  defence,  find  in  the  course  of  a  ■plriU»d  enloglum,  said,  **I«Uiere  a 
«|r,  now,  wtM>  can  pen  an  e««ay  wtU>  i>uch  eaae  and  elefance  a«  Dr.  Ooldsiiiith  I** 

"The  proae  of  OoldsinUh  U  the  model  of  perfecUon,  and  the  standard  of  our  lan^nafe;  to 
wMsh  tlw  ellbfta  of  most  wonld  be  vaUi,  and  to  excecfl  tt,  ererv  *x^;MtaU»B  fblty.*^ 
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from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with  it.  **  I  would  not  chooee/* 
says  a  French  philosopher,  "  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with 
which  I  had  heen  long  acquainted."  A  mind  Ions;  hahituaied  to 
a  certain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  oi  seeing  them; 
visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance. 
Hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  posses- 
sion ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  love  life 
and  all  its  advantages,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China,  com* 
xnanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  during  the 
))receding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  wbo 
came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  appeared  a 
majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed 
him  as  follows :  **  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived 
in  solitude  and  in  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  am 
grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  that  sun  to  which  )'ou  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wander- 
ing  the  streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  me ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison ;  the  walls 
of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid 
palace ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed-— in  that 
prison  from  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to  that  we  all 
have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length 
of  our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  imbittei 
our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance ;  the 
companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus- 
ing; its  company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears  Uke  an  old  fnend ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conversation ;  it  has  nc 
new  story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  tc 
surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  stiL 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  increased  frugality, 
and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere,  braye^*— an 
EngUthman,     He  had  a  cx)mplete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  lort 
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of  the  kina,  his  master,  which  was  equivoletit  to  riches.  Life 
opened  all  her  treasures  before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succea 
8100  of  future  happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment^ 
but  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aver^ 
sion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle ;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  ••  If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  him- 
self, ^  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present 
indiflerent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  imbit- 
tered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  per- 
verted reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprized  that  existence  grows  more  desirable 
to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  have  faced  old  age  with- 
out shrinking;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served 
that  society  by  his  future  assiduity  which  he  basely  injured  by 
his  desertion.  ctun  f^tht  woHd,  uttar  lxxhl 

A   CITY    NIGHT-PIECE. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  taper  rises  and 
sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber ; 
the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  bu' 
meditation,  guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more 
fills  the  destroying  bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ; 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity,  or 
vhe  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk 
where  vanity,  ever-changing,  but  a  few  hours  past,  walked  before 
me — where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward 
child,  seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around !  The  dying  lamp  feebly 
emits  a  yeUow  gleam :  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming 
clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog :  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
forgotten.  An  hour  like-  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human  vanity. 

There  w^ill  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  bo 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and, 
with  short-sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  immortality  ! 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
holds, he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds; 
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there  their  senate-house,  hut  now  the  haunt  of  eveiy  noxious  rep- 
tile. Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  undistin- 
fuished  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  faJlen,  for  luxury  and  ararice 
rst  made  them  feeWe.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society.  Their  riches 
and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed, 
returned  again,  conquered  by  perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the 
defendants  into  undistincruisned  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which,  but  some  few  hoan 
ago,  were  crowded  !  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear 
their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  their 
misery* 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  conch,  and  find 
a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent! 
These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circum- 
stances are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are 
loo  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness -excites  rather  horror 
than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  disclaimed  them: 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females  have 
once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.* 

Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufierings  of 
wretches  I  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  !  the  world 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The 
slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness 
of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of 
tyranny ;  and  every  law  which  gives  others  security  becomes  an 
enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility? 
or  why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse?  Tenderness 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  wl  o  feels  il 
more  wretched  than  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance 

1  This  IdcH  Is  repritcd  In  the  '*  Devcrted  ViUate  :*'— 

**  Ah  I  turn  thine  eyei, 
Where  the  poor,  hooaelesa,  ahlverinff  Inmate  lie*. 
She  onoe,  pcrhnpa.  In  village  plenty  blest, 
Hns  wept  at  tales  of  InMOcenoc  distreit; 
Her  roodeat  ]ookit  the  cottnge  mtirht  Bdom ; 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn. 
Now  lost  to  all;  her  Mends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Hear  ber  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head.** 
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8CBNBRT   OF   THS   ALPS. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  de:  rrip- 
tion  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he 
comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the  last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unex- 
pected hill  rise  before  him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the 
highest  summit  almost  at  as  gpreat  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and 
a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes 
a  more  russet  color,  the  grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the 
weather  more  moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising 
verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  pun  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  much  mrre  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed,  and 
fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  next  the  highest 
summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  :  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold 
—either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener 
region,  where  vegetation  is   entirely  ceased — where  the  preci- 

Eices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rises  perpendicularly  above 
im  ;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements, 
clouds  at  his  feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards,  from  their  bo- 
soms below.  A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves ;  circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
the  traveller's  own  image  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the 
opposite  cloud. 

OdonntflktEaramndAnbHaUdNiitm*. 
HISTORY   OF    A    POET*S   OAROEN. 

Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness,  per 
haps  a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardor  of  his  hnpes^ 
that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment ;  and  he  feels  mor& 
in  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I  have  oflen  regarded  a  cha- 
racter of  this  kind  with  some  degree  of  envy.  A  man  posscssea 
of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates 
possessions  of  which  the  owner  has  a  blunter  relish.  While  life 
continues,  the  alluring  prospect  lies  before  him ;  he  travels  in  tlm 
pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  it  only  with  his  last  breathe 
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It  is  this  happy  conlidence  which  gives  life  its  t  *ue  relish,  and 
kr.(  ps  up  our  spirits  amidst  every  distress  and  disappointment. 
Elo  V  much  less  would  be  done,  if  a  man  knew  how  little  be  can 
do !  How  wretched  a  creature  would  he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end 
as  A  veil  ns  the  beginning  of  his  projects !  He  would  have  nothing 
left  but  to  sit  down  in  torpid  despair,  and  exchange  employment 
for  tictual  calamity. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  upon  lately  visiting  the 
beautiful  Gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone  ;  who  was  himself  a 
poei,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination  which  made  him 
ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying  happiness.  Could  he  but 
have  foreseen  the  end  of  all  his  schemes,  for  whom  he  was  im- 
proving, and  what  changes  his  designs  were  to  undergo,  he  wonld 
have  scarcely  amused  his  innocent  life  with  what,  for  several 
years,  employed  him  in  a  most  harmless  manner,  and  abridged  his 
scanty  fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  improvement  is  a  true 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I  could  not  help  calling  up  my 
imagination,  which,  while  I  walked  pensively  along,  suggested 
the  following  re  very. 

As  I  was  turning  my  back  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  en- 
^  livened  with  cascades  and  rock-work,  and  entering  a  dark  walk 
by  which  ran  a  prattling  brook,  the  Genius  of  the  place  appeared 
before  me,  but  more  resembling  the  God  of  Time,  than  him  more 
peculiarly  appointed  to  the  care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears,  he 
bore  a  scythe ;  and  he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  than  those  of  a  modem  gardener.  Having  remem- 
bered this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I  could  not  help  condoling 
witn  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for  the  worse ;  of  the 
many  shades  which  had  been  taken  away,  of  the  bowers  that  were 
destroyed  by  neglect,  and  the  hedge-rows  that  were  spoiled  by 
clipping.  The  Genius  with  a  sigh  received  my  condolement,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  was  equally  a  martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste, 
to  refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing  far- 
ther, he  went  on : 

**You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
a  poet ;  and  to  a  man  content  with  a  little,  fully  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence:  but  a  strong  imagination  and  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes  to  contentment.  Our  poet,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  future 
enjoyment ;  and  set  about  converting  a  place  of  profit  into  a  scene 
of  pleasure.  This  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  expense ;  and  he  was  willing  for  a  while  to  stint  his  in- 
'^ome,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaymg  his  taste.  The  im- 
provement in  this  manner  went  forward ;  one  beauty  attained*  led 
oim  to  wish  for  some  other ;  but  he  still  hoped  that  every  emeoda« 
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lioa  would  be  the  last.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found  that  the 
improvement  exceeded  the  subsidy,  that  the  place  was  grown  too 
large  and  too  fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was 
once  exhibited  could  not  retire ;  the  garden  was  made  for  the  owner, 
snd  though  it  was  become  unfit  for  him,  he  could  not  willingly 
resign  it  to  another.  Thus  the  first  idea  of  its  beauties  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  his  life  was  found  unfaithful ;  so  that, 
instead  of  looking  within  for  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of 
having  recourse  to  the  praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  im* 
provement. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  hope,  which  now  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of  every  stranger ; 
and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to  criticise,  to  admire,  and 
to  do  mischief.  He  soon  found,  that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  leA 
by  no  means  such  strong  marks  of  their  applause,  as  the  envious 
did  of  their  malignity.  All  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the 
walls  of  his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
fimeness,  ignorance,  and  obscenity ;  his  hedges  were  broken,  his 
statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once  more,  and  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  that  happiness,  which  had  before  ceased  to  be 
his  own. 

**  In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a  time  in  the  charactei 
of  a  jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps,  but  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  extravagance  of  every  demand.  The  garden  by  this  time 
was  completely  grown  and  finished ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered 
up  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature;  the  winding  walks  were  grown 
dark ;  the  brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage ;  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  garden 
was  obliged  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  its  embellishment. 

**  The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been  cek 
brated  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse  ;  and  all  men  of  taste  wished 
for  so  envied  a  spot,  where  every  urn  was  marked  with  the  poet's 
pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened  genius  and  meditation.  The 
first  purchaser  was  one  Mr.  Truepenny,  a  button-maker,  who  was 
possessed  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  willing  also  to  be 
possessed  of  taste  and  genius. 

**  As  the  poet's  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  button-maker's  were  for  the  more  regular  productions 
of  art.  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  a  button 
to  be  of  a  regular  pattern,  so  the  same  regularity  ought  to  o'oiaiii 
in  a  landscape.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  to 
t'iroe  purpose ;  he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  glumijr 
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walks,  made  vistas  upon  the  stables  and  hogstiea,  and  showed  his 
friends  that  a  man  of  taste  should  always  be  doing. 

**  The  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a  captain  of  a 
ship,  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  former  possessor  could 
find  nothing  more  to  mend ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  taste  too. 
His  great  passion  lay  in  building,  in  making  Chinese  temples, 
and  cage-work  summer-houses.  As  the  place  before  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  retirement  and  inspired  meditation,  he  gave  it  a  more 
peopled  air ;  every  turning  presented  a  cottage,  or  ice-house^  or  a 
temple ;  the  improvement  was  converted  into  a  little  city,  and  it 
only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  village  in  the  East 
Indies. 

'*  In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  improvement  has 
gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors,  who  were  all 
willing  to  have  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste  too.  As  the  pkoe 
had  received  its  best  finishing  from  the  hand  of  the  first  possessor, 
80  every  innovator  only  lent  a  hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  parts 
which  were  obscure,  have  been  enlightened  ;  those  walks  which 
led  naturally,  have  been  twisted  into  serpentine  windings.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the  variety 
of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  aU  in  direct  contm- 
diction  to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  improver.  Could  the  oriei* 
nal  possessor  but  revive,  with  what  a  sorrowful  heart  would  he 
look  upon  his  favorite  spot  again  !  He  would  scarcely  recollect  a 
dryad  or  a  wood-nymph  of  his  former  acquaintance,  and  might 
perhaps  find  himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own  plantation,  as 
in  the  deserts  of  Siberia." 

The  following  paragraph  is  one  of  those  gems  in  English  Prose  Literature, 
of  which  few  authors,  if  any,  aflbrd  a  greater  numher  than  Groldsnnith.  It  is 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  review,  as  severe  as  his  good>nature  would  allow,  of 
Barrett's  translation  of  Ovid  s  Epistles;  to  be  found  in  the  Critical  Review  of 
1759. 

ALL    CANNOT    BE    POETS. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in  thus 
exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof. 
While  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could  sincerely 
wish  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  oif 
writing  bad  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in  this  respect  as 
we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles :  they  may  be  good  and  useful 
members  of  society  without  being  poets.  The  regions  of  taste  can 
be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  indifiereat 
accommodation  by  the  way.  Let  such  as  have  not  got  a  pass- 
port from  nature,  be  content  with  happiness,  and  leave  to  the 
poet  ihe  unrivalled  possession  of  his  misery,  his  garrets  and  his 
fam 
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DAVID  HUME.     1711—1776. 

Datid  Hums,  the  celebrated  Scotch  historian,  was  born  in  Ixlinburgh  in 
1711.  He  was  designed  for  the  law,  but  having  no  inclination  for  it,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1734  became  clerk  to  a  house  in 
Bri^ol.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  that  line,  owing  to  his  strong 
propensity  to  literature.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  "  I  went  over  to 
France  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat,  and  1  then 
laid  thai  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  I  ro- 
■olTed  to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fbrtime :  to 
maintain,  onim paired,  my  independency ;  and  to  regard  every  ol^ect  as  con- 
temptible except  tlie  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature." 

In  1738  he  published  his  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  a  metaphyitioal 
work,  which  met  with  a  very  indifferent  reception  In  1742  appeared  his 
"Moral  Essays,"  which  were  a  little  better  received.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  published  his  *♦  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  •»  Politi- 
cal Disooarses,"  and  *»  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  While 
many  of  the  principles  of  these  works  arc  exceptionable,  they  are,  as  composi- 
tiona,  a  model  of  a  perspicuous  and  a  highly  finished  style.  In  17r)4  he  pub* 
Ijabed  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  which  ho  commenced 
with  the  House  of  Stuart  "The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor"  followe<l  in 
1759,  and  the  two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  Englisih  History,  which  com- 
pleted the  work,  in  1701.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  «  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  was  attacked  with  just  so- 
▼CTity  by  Warburton  and  Hurd.  Af^er  enjoying  one  or  two  offices  of  honor 
and  profit,  he  retired  to  his  native  country  in  1769,  and  died  in  1776. 

As  an  author,  Hume  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  three  characters  of  Historian, 
Politicai  Elconomist,  and  Philosopher.  **  In  History  he  was  the  first  to  divert 
attention  from  wars,  treaties,  and  successions,  to  the  living  progress  of  the 
people,  in  all  that  increases  their  civilization  and  tlieir  happiness;"  and 
notwithstanding  his  "History  of  England"  is  disfigured  by  evident  par- 
tiality, and  lacks  in  many  places  that  accuracy  which  is  the  first  requisite 
in  historical  compositions,  yet,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  mntter,  its  purely 
literary  merits  are  so  great,  that,  as  a  classical  and  popular  work,  it  has 
hitherto  encountered  no  rival. 

As  a  Political  Economist,  "  his  triumphs  are  those  which,  in  tlie  present  day 
stand  forth  with  the  greatest  prominence  and  lustre.  In  no  long  time,  a  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  from  the  day  when  Hume  told  the  world,  what 
the  legislature  of  England  is  now  declaring,  that  national  exclusiveness  in 
trade  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicke<l ;  that  no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping 
the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itself  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world;  thai 
commercial  restrictions  deprive  the  n&tions  of  the  earth  *  of  that  free  comma 
nication  and  exchange,  which  the  A  uthor  of  the  world  has  intended  hy  giving 
them  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so  different  from  each  other;'  and  Jbat, 
like  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  bo<lies,  frkk  traiib  is  the 
vital  principle  by  which  tiie  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  bt'cunie  united  in  oi.o 
harmonious  wholdf'* 

As  a  Pliilosopher,  though  acute  and  ingenious,  he  is  not  profound.  He  wu 
the  first  to  make  Utility  tht  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  wliich,  as  a  tliec-  f 


1  ■wmI    flw  **  Life  and  Cormpondraee  of  DBvld  Hnmr,**  by  Jobn  Hin  Bnrton,  Baq^  t  vote.  Svs 
■dlnborrlH  IH^—u  vvrj  Taloable  oontribution  to  Uie  bioKraplUci^l  lll<  mturr  of  Um  preacnt  century. 
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18  absurd,  and  can  never  be  a  guide  to  general  duty;  fbr  none  but  Onmiidcnee 
cttn  know  what  will  conduce  to  general  utility;  and,  thereloie,  though  m 
many  cases  it  may  be  a  motive,  it  can  never  be  the  vtimaU  motive  for 
human  action.  The  Will  of  God  is,  and  ever  must  be,  die  only  true  fbamb* 
tion  of  all  moral  obligation,  for  the  Creator  alone  can  know  whet  is  best  for 
his  creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  most  defective  theory  in  rootals,  Iw 
more  especially  from  his  infidelity,  that,  in  my  estimation,  Hume  hardly  de> 
serves  the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  inasmuch  as  he  neglected  all  seaich  sAer 
the  highest  wisdom — the  <*  wisdom  from  above  ;""  and  exhibited  none  of  that 
docility  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
require  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  attainments  in  any  other  science : 
and  most  deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  such  a  mind  should  not 
have  had,  upon  his  death-bed,  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 

ON    DELICACY   OF   TASTE. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  bean* 
ties  either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  gire  a 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  axe 
strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  dnd  interest; 
cherish  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favorable  to  lore  and 
friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  as 
indifierent  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  what- 
ever strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in 
distinguishmg  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  difier- 
ences  and  gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
ment: they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  affairs  with  the  same 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are 
fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in 
his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of^  a  celebrated 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the 
hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  diflferences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions. 


*  **I  mentloiicd  to  Dr.  Johnson  Omt  Dnvld  Hume's  penlating  In  hia  Infld^ity  when  be  wm  dflnc 
•hoeked  me  roQch.**  Jorvsov.  **  Why  BhouJd  It  shock  you,  sir  r  Hume  owned  be  tattd  never  reed  th» 
Hew  lestiunent  wttb  attentton.  Here,  then,  was  a  man  wbo  bad  been  at  |k>  palne  to  lii^ttv 
Bilo  the  tratb  ofreUgion,  and  bad  conUmiaUy  tnrncd  bto  mtnd  the  other  way.  It  ma  B«t  to  be  «■' 
retted  the  prospect  of  death  woold  alter  hU  way  of  thinking,  unless  Ood  should  send  an  ai^ei  to  set 
Mm  rlfbt  He  bad  a  vanity  In  being  thought  easy."  Crober's  BoswcU,  tvo^  p.  M*.  8m 
oiarkt  upon  Rnme's  delsnL  at  pp  W»  i»i,  and  174  of  the  saoM  book. 
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He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fisdl  short 
of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertained ;  and  his  afl^tions  being 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinmiished.  The 
gayety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  wuh  him  into  a 
solid  friendship  ;  and  the  ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an 
elegant  passion. 

ON    SIMPLICITY    AND    REFINEMENT. 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. When  the  affections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more 
any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  extrt 
their  vigor.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  re- 
quired in  all  compositions  where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions 
are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And,  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and 
beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which  ^e  read 
the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have 
the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in 
the  thought  when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  the 
mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no 
longer  affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating 
to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Pamell,  afler 
the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  naturti 
a.ake  a  durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us* 

ON   THE    MIDDLE    STATION   OF    LIFE. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover  itself  with- 
out my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meeting  another,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  strictest  amity,  with  noisy  faaughtinegw 
and  disdain  thus  bespoke  him: — ''What,  brother!  still  in  thm 
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tome  ?tate !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  yoa  not  asluuned 
when  you  behold  roe,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition  with 
you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  con- 
tinue which  have  favored  my  banks,  but  neglected  youraT* 
*•  Very  true,'*  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  **  you  are  now^  indeed, 
swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal  some- 
what turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with  my  low  condi* 
lion  and  my  purity." 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take  occasion 
from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of  life,  and  to  persuade 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed  in  the  middle  station  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  as  the  most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the 
most  numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of 
philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immersed 
m  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The 
middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly  in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from  com- 
paring his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — ^**  Two  things  have  I  re- 
quired of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die :  Remove  far  from 
me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me 
with  foocf  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain."  'i'he  middle  station  is  here  justly  recom- 
mended, as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may 
also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality  which  we 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any  other 
virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  iu- 
teffrity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have 
full  employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  af&bib'ty,  and 
charity.  Wheft  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can 
exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter 
towards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the  human  soul 
IS  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action  ; 
and  a  man  may,  afler  this  manner,  be  much  more  certain  of  .his 
progress  m  virtue,  than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant  and 
without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to  lie  among 
finals ;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  niiddle 
vtation  of  life.     This  virtue  is  friendship.     I  believe  most  men  of 
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generous  tempers  are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  c  msider 
the  large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  their 
feilow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
men  of  merit.  They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  associate  with  those  whom  they  have  little  kindness 
for,  like  people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  theii 
proffers  of  friendship  rejected  even  where  they  would  be  most 
fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But  though  the  great  have  more 
facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  .the  favors  they 
besftow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of  good-will  and  kind- 
ness. It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  our- 
selves more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive, 
and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging  them 
too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and 
to  have  my  commerce  with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations 
given  and  received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  wilb'ng  that  all 
the  obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be  afraid  that,  if 
they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have  too  much  pride  to  be 
entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my 
company. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.     1708—1778. 

Of  the  eventfal  life  of  this  illustrious  statesman,  it  would  be  impossible  here 
to  give  any  adequate  view.  From  tfie  time  that  he  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  in  parHament,  on  the  29th  of  April,  173G,  to  the  day  when  he  fell 
tenseless  in  the  Houi>e  of  Lords,  April  7,  1778,  while,  in  his  own  fervid 
eloquence,  he  was  addressing  that  body  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  his  whole 
life  is  inseparably  connected  with  every  great  event  in  his  country's  history. 
No  single  individual  for  forty  years  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  of  his  writings,  and  that 
no  correct  reports  of  his  speeches  in  parliament  have  cume  down  to  us.  Ttie 
art  of  reporting  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  so  familiar  to  us,  of  this  day,  was 
then  not  known.  But  from  the  encomiums  which  his  speeches  received  from 
his  contemporaries,  without  distinction  of  party,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence.  Americans  may  well  remember  him  with  grati 
tude,  for  they  had  no  abler  defender  of  tlieir  rights  in  revolutionary  times,  op 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  that  "  abominable  sentiment,"  our  couhtri 
mieBT  OS  WRoiro,  this  great  man  had  no  sympathy;  for  he  never  hesitated  to 
Tebuke,  in  the  severest  terms,  his  own  country,  when  he  saw  she  was  in  the 
way  of  wrong-doing. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  we  have  of  this  greatest  of  statesmen,  is  his 
^Letters  to  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford,)  then  at 
Canibrtdge."  No  volume  of  equal  size  contains  more  valuable  instructions 
Py  a  young  student  dian  these  letters.  They  exhibit  *^  a  great  orator,  states, 
nan,  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  private  society 
Hoc,  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing  by  a  vigaioiis  ana  coininaiidiaf 
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ekx)tience,  thoie  counsels  to  which  his  country  owed  her  pre-eminenee  ind 
glory;  but  implanting,  with  parental  kindness  into  the  mind  of  an  ingeniiiaf 
youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full  maturity  in  tbs 
character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  liim  to  the  acquisition  of 
Knowledge,  as  the  best  instrument  of  action ;  teaching  him,  by  tlie  cultivstioa 
of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  his  heart  those  principles  of  moni 
rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it ;  and,  above  all,  exhorting  him  to  regii* 
late  the  whole  conrluct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  influence  of  gratitude 
and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of  every  hut  inn  duty.'' 

**What  parent,  anxious  for  the  character  and  success  of  a  son  would  nri. 
in  all  that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  sufh 
a  man  1  What  youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  exce'Jencc, 
and  looking  for  the  gratification  of  tliat  desire,  in  tlie  pursuits  of  horiorsble 
ambition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  hfe,  would 
rot  embrace  with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  subject  to 
the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham?  They  are  here  before  him:  not  deliveretl 
with  the  authority  of  a  preceptor,  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  ajfectioo 
of  a  friend  towards  a  disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regard."' 

8TU0T   OF    THE    CLASSICS   RECOMMENDED. 

Batb,  October  12,  175L 
Mt  Dsav  Nephew: 

As  1  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  your  lettei 
reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  find  me..  I  should  have  othenvise,  my  deal 
child,  returned  you  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have 
given  me,  long  before  now.  The  very  good  account  you  give  me 
of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very  good  Latin,  for  youi 
time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your  future 
improvements:  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not 
make  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar; 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several 
advantages  hereafter,  in  the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  you 
can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emulation  and  noble  labors  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement  that  is  to  make  you 
superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have 
begun  Homer's  Iliad  ;  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Vir^ 
gil.  I  hope  you  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.  You 
cannot  read  them  too  much:  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest 
poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe : 
lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness,  love  of  truth,  com- 
mand of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in  one 
word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure 
of  the  draught  is  equal  at  least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it 
lo  the  heart  and  morals. 


>  Lord  Orenvilte^  Preface  to  the  Letters.    Bead  alao,  Bev.  Francis  TliaclierBy'a  **HlaUirf  9t  tta 
Jit  Hon  WtUlain  Pttt,"  1  voU.  4ito. 
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I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  heai  from  you,  and  to  kuovv  what 
tuthors  give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr. 
f  jcech :  pray  tell  him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  affection. 
My  dear  child, 

Your  loving  uncle. 

GENERAL   ADVICE    TO   THE    YOUTHFUL   STUDEITT. 

Bath,  Jamuanf  14,  1754. 
Ml  DiAS  Nbphkw  : 

You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter  Trom  roe 
before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt, 
which  she  transmitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
could  have  happened  to  raise  you  hig^her  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly,  (and  of  real  misery  and  perdition,  un- 
der the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit,)  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
God,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en- 
lightened, to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible 
and  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  me  with  the  description 
of  Mr.  Wheler,*  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in 
all  you  feel,  say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your 
rule.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler  which  you 
have  so  fortunately  begun  :  and,  in  general,  be  sure  to  associate 
with  men  much  older  than  yourself:  scholars  whenever  you  can: 
but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As  their  age 
and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle 
them  to  all  deference,  and  submission  of  your  own  Hghts  to  theirs, 
you  will  particularly  practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleas- 
ing in  conversation,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and  im- 
provement from  the  company  of  one's  superiors  in  age  and  know- 
ledge, namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer,  and 
to  answer  with  modesty :  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly 
and  with  proper  diffidence  ;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  fartiier 
information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apo- 
logies for  the  trouble  you  give :  or  if  obliged  to  differ,  lo  do  it 
with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and 

1  Tbe  Bev.  John  WbeLer,  prebendary  of  Westminster.  Tbe  friendahlp  Ibrmed  betwe<»n  Uila  fenU0> 
BiAU  ftiut  Lord  Camelfiird  at  ao  aRrly  a  period  of  Ibelr  Uvea,  was  ftramled  In  muttml  a^tMrn^  and  »•• 
turned  UBlutamtpted  till  Z^ord  Cauittttbrd'ii  death. 

2 »  ra» 
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Bscertain  truth,  with  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side  on  which 
that  truth  is  to  he  found.     There  is  likewise  a  particular  attenttuo 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners;  such  as,  hogging  par- 
don, hegging  leave  to  doubt,  and  suchlike  phrases.     Pythagoras 
enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.    I 
am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction  ;  which  is  to 
dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming, 
prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight,  crude  notions 
of  things ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of 
the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either 
•vith  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their  reception  and  enter- 
tainment.     And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such 
i  temerity  and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to 
ensue,  that  is,  the  embracing  errors  for  truths,  prejudices  for  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and 
weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  false  and  dangerous  notions, 
only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for  life, 
the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile 
prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately  retained.     This  will 
never  be  your  danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  offer  these 
reflections  to  your  thoughts.     As  to  your  manner  of  behaving 
towards  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be 
manly  and  easy  ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort  their 
raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding:  if 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them  ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow 
whnt  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.     In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  youi 
inward  estimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt. 
I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  offer  to  you,  which 
most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn ;  i  mean 
the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.     If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man : 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the 
test.     Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues?  If  it  be,  the 
Highest  benefactor  demands  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love, 
iind  praise  :  Ingratum  qui  dixerit,  omnia  dixit .^    If  a  man  wants 
this  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and  quicken 
It,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 
—       '        '  ^^  ■      .-  ■ 

1  H^YM)  pVQdkOVBfCM  OTA  VClVltXlli^il,  tMK  %ftld  OVCfT  thlBff. 
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whose  utmost  gids  are  poor  compared  to  these  he  daily  leceives 
at  the  hands  of  his  never-faih'ng  Ahnighty  Friend.  **  Remember 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  is  big  with  the  deepest 
wisdom :  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom , 
and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.  This  is  eternal)}' 
true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not ; 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  '*  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,"  whatever  your  young 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted  health  and  battered  con- 
stitution.  Hold  fast  therefore  by  this  sheet-anchor  of  happiness, 
Religion  ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger — 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion.  Remem- 
ber the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  ofience  towards  God 
and  man;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital 
principle  of  faith. 

Qo  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  havf 
towards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  world  !  1  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  teU 
you  how  tenderly 

I  am  yours. 


OUR   OWN    REASON   AND   OTHERS*    EXPERIENCE,   TO    BB    USED. 

Bath,  February  3,  1764. 

Nothing  can,  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much 
overrate  the  obligation,  whatever  it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those 
who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before  them,  for  their  friendly 
advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  evils,  which 
they  themselves  may  have  run  upon,  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  towards  per- 
fection, those  advcLFitages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which 
they  may  have  totally  missed,  or  stopped  short  in  the  generous 
pursuit.  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love, 
and  whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  tne 
very  soil  proper  for  all  the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues 
to  take  root,  and  bear  their  heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious 
peace,  fame  among  men,  public  love,  temporal,  and  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance,  would  deserve 
the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young  friend, 
that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  anv 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.     J 
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wifih  to  warn,  admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your 
reascn;  and  so  determine  your  judgment  to  right  things,  when 
you  shall  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  right ;  not  to  overbear,  and 
impel  you  to  adopt  any  thing  before  you  perceive  it  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.     I  hear  with  great  pleasure,  that 
Locke  lay  before  you,  when  you  writ  last  to  me ;  and  I  like  the 
observation  that  you  make  from  him,  that  we  .must  use  our  own 
reason,  not  that  of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves, 
and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  contented  conscience.     This 
precept  is  truly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  natures!     But 
here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  offer  one  distinction  to  you,  and  it  is 
of  mucQ  moment ;  it  is  this :  Mr.  Liocke's  precept  is  apph'cable 
only  to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and 
which,  as  such,  our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Matters  of  mere  expediency,  that  affect  neither 
^onor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in  that  great  and  wise  man's 
view :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes,  proprieties, 
decorums,  and  all  those   numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper, 
graceful,  amiable,  and  noble  behavior.     In  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
am  sure,  your  own  reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will 
at  once  tell  you,  that  you  must,  at  first,  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  :  in  effect,  see  with  their  eyes,  or  not  be  able  to  see 
at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  exterior 
manners,  as  well  as  to  all  thino^s  of  expediency  and  prudential 
considerations,  a  momcnt*s  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right 
as  yours,  must  necessarily  be  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever 
so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra  incognita,^    As  you  would  not  there- 
fore attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or  Persia  but  from  those  who 
have  travelled  those  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
whose  relations  you  can  trust;  so  will  you,  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own,  concerning  that  usage  of  the 
world  (as  it  is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and 
which  must  be  long  studied  and  practised,  before  it  can  be  tolera* 
bly  well  known.     I  can  repeat  nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  conse- 
quence to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  hasty 
in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions  :  guard  your  honest  and  ingenu- 
ous mind  agaiiist  this  main  danger  of  youth.    With  regard  to  all 
tilings  that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evi- 
dent duties  of  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  (and  in  all  such  as  do, 
let  your  conscience  and  reason  determine  your  notions  and  con- 
duct,) in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be  slow  to  form  opinions,  keep 
your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and  open  to  full  convic- 
tion when  you  shall  procure  it,  using  in  the  mean  time  the  expe- 


I  hs\  unknofni  2muL 
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rience  of  a  friend  you  can  trast,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you 
will  try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more 
years  shall  have  given  it  to  you.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this 
head,  than  I  hope  there  was  any  occasion  for :  but  the  great  im- 
portance  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me. 

My  dear  Nephew, 

Ever  affectionately. 

Yovps. 


SIR  WILLIA^t  BLA.CKSTONE.     172^—1780. 

Tns  eminent  civilian  wa«  born  in  London,  in  July,  1723.  His  Ather  waa 
a  silk-mercer,  and  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  in  the  honorable  )  ursuits  o^ 
trade,  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  aflbrd  his  son  every  advantai'e  of  edu' 
cation  and  scholarship.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  havin*<  selected 
the  law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  on  which  occasion 
he  wrote  Uie  sprightly  and  beautidil  lines  entitled  "  The  Lawyer's  Farewell 
to  his  Muse."  In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  aAer  seven  years  of 
patient  and  vain  expectance,  meeting  with  btit  little  success,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  living  on  his  fellowship.  Having,  f^wever, 
obtained  an  appointment  to  tlie  law  professorship  in  the  university,  be  so  dia> 
tinguished  himself  by  the  lectures  he  delivered,  that  he  resumed  tlie  practice 
of  his  profession  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  an  1  learn- 
ing.  In  1765  he  published  his  celebrated  "  Commentaries  on  tlie  1  iws  of 
England,"  than  which  few  books  have  exerted  a  wider  influence,  it  bt  ngone 
of  the  first  works  read  by  every  student  of  the  law,  and  the  one  to  ivhich, 
perhaps,  he  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  through  the  whole  cc  vse  of 
his  professional  life.  In  1770,  Blackstone  was  made  one  of  the  judgei  if  (h€ 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  deatli,  in  17bC 

THE    lawyer's   farewell   TO   HIS    MUSE. 

As  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  climes  condemn'd  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  ncighlKtring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
Then,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu ; 
So  I,  thus  doom  d  from  diee  to  part, 
.  Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 
Ofl  stop,  and  of^n  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage^ 
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ftow  blitheaome  were  we  wont  to  rore 

hy  verdant  hill  or  shady  grove, 

Where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voice, 

Around  tlie  honey 'd  oak  rejoice, 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 

In  long  cathedral  walks  extendi 

Lull  d  by  tlie  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 

Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 

How  blessM  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free 

In  sweet  society  with  thee! 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 

And  years  unheeded  roll'd  along: 

But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er, 

Those  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you, — 

Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law. 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities,  draw : 
There  selfish  ^tion  rules  the  day. 
And  pride  and  avarice  tlirong  the  way; 
Diseases  taint  tlie  murky  air, 
Atid  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  bold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drown'd. 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  roun(l ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you, 
Adieu,  celestial  nyinph,  adieu! 

Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son. 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self,  must  please: 
Instead  of  thee,  a  formal  band 
III  furs  and  coifs  a  nund  nie  stand; 
With  sounds  uncoutli  and  accents  dry, 
Tliat  grate  tlie  soul  ol  harmony : 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hanil  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 

lliere,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  tliere,  from  vulgar  sight  retired, 
Like  eastern  cjueens,  is  more  admired. 

O  let  me  pierce  tlie  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid ! 
'Hicre  humbly  mark,  with  reverend 
The  gunrdian  of  Britannia's  law; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
Tir  united  boast  of  many  an  age ; 
Where  mix'd,  yet  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  tlie  bottt^m  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true  \ 
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And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 

Than  lurk  witliin  the  sordid  8cril)e ; 

Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 

In  one  harmonious  nde  of  right ; 

See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 

By  various  laws  to  one  great  end : 

While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 

Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole.  ' 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  sfife 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  niifht, 
The  tedious  forms,  tlie  solemn  prate. 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall,— 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all  I 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sim,  at  last, 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural*cell, 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell  1 
There  let  me  taste  the  home  felt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  woimd  my  ear ; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear ; 
*        Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  eiul, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     1709—1784. 

Samuel  Johwsoic,  the  Corypheus  of  English  Literature  of  the  eigi»(e«*ntli 
century,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,'  in  Staflbrdshire,  September  7,  1709,  and  was 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  gave  early  proof  of  a  vigoicui 
understanding  and  of  a  great  fondness  for  knowledge;  but  poverty  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  university,  aAer  being  there  three  years,  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  he  returneil  to  Litchfield  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  destitute,  and 
wholly  undetermined  what  plan  of  life  to  pursue.  His  father,  who  had  beeu 
a  bookseller,  and  who  had  become  insolvent,  died  in  Deccml>er,  and  in  the 
July  following,  Johnson  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  For  this  situation,  however,  he  sooii 
felt  himself  utterly  unqualified  by  means  of  his  natural  disposition.  Though 
his  scholarship  was  ample,  he  wanted  tliat  patience  to  bear  with  dulness  and 
neayvrardnoss,  those  kind  and  urbane  manners  to  win  love  and  respect,  thai 
tact  in  controlling  and  governing  youth,  and  tlmt  happy  manner  of  illustrating 
difficulties  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  are  as  essential  as  high  literary 
attainments  to  form  the  perfect  sehoolmaster.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  hfl 
quitted  the  high  vocation  in  disgust.  His  scholars,  doubtless,  were  quite  a« 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  he  was  of  them.     Non  omna  onmibut. 

1  Henct  ha  ha*  been  fireqnently  tarnied  •*Thc  Smbc  o'  LttK^Mbi.** 
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The  next  year  be  obtained  temponiry  employmeot  from  a  bookaeUer  at 
Birmingham,  and  soon  aAer,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Care,  the 
editor  of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazioe,  to  write  for  tliat  periodicaL  This,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  but  Cupid  happily  came  to  his  assisv 
ance ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  of  little  more  than 
double  her  lover's  age,  and  possessed  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Tliey  were 
married  on  the  9th  of  July,  1736,  and  soon  after,  Johnson  took  a  large  houfe 
near  Litchiield,  and  opened  an  academy  for  classical  education.  But  tlie  plan 
fiuled,  and  he  went  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Here  he  shortly  produced  his  admirable  poem 
entitled  <*  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  JuvenaL  For  it,  he  re- 
ceived from  Dodsley  ten  guineas ;  it  immediately  attracted  great  attention,  and 
Pbpe,  as  soon  as  he  read  it,  said,  ^  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  kxtg 
concealed."  His  tragedy  of  **  Irene,"  produced  about  the  same  time,  was,  as 
regards  stage  success,  a  total  failure,  though,  like  the  Cato  of  Addison,  it  is 
full  of  noble  sentiments.  His  pen  was  at  this  time  continually  employed  in 
writing  pamphlets,  prefaces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  biographical  memoirs  ibr 
the  magazine ;  but  the  compensation  he  received  was  small,  very  small ;  and 
it  is  distressing  to  reflect  that,  at  this  period,  the  poverty  of  this  most  distin- 
guished scholar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  the  day 
without  food. 

In  1744  he  published  the  <*  Life  of  Richard  Savage,"  one  of  the  best  wri^ 
ten  and  most  instructive  pieces  of  biography  extant,  and  which  was  at  once 
tlie  theme  of  general  admiration.'  In  1747  he  issued  his  plan  fiv  his  **  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  addressed,  in  an  admirably  wnnen  pamphlet,  to  the  Earl  of 
(/liesterfield,  who,  however,  concerned  himself  very  little  about  its  success. 
The  time  he  could  spare  from  this  Herculean  labor,  he  gave  to  various  lite- 
lary  subjects.  In  1749  appeared  his  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  an  admi- 
table  poem,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  commenced  his  periodical  paper  "The  Rambler,"  which  deservedly  raised 
the  reputation  of  the  author  still  higher,  and  which,  from  the  peculiar  8trei4;th 
of  its  style,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  English  Piose  Literature.*  In 
1755,  appeared  the  great  work  which  has  made  his  name  known  wnerever 
the  English  language  is  spoken — ^his  iQng-promised  "  Dictionary.^  Eignt  long 
years  was  be  in  bringing  it  to  a  completion;  and  considering  the  little  aid  he 
could  receive  from  previous  lexicographers,  it  was  a  gigantic  undertaking ; 
and  most  successfully  and  nobly  did  he  accomplish  it'    But  just  before  it 


1  One  of  tbe  best  proofli  of  lt«  attractive  power  waa  given  by  Sir  Jo«l»ia  Beynolda,  wbo  mU  U«I, 
on  hia  return  finom  Italy,  he  met  wlUi  it  In  Devonshire,  knowing  aoUitng  of  Ita  author,  and  bcfaa  to 
fead  It  while  he  was  standing  wlUi  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chlmney-pleoe.  It  selaed  hla  tttentk» 
so  strongly,  that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  iKMit  till  be  had  finished  It,  when  lie  atteaipted  to 
more,  he  Ibnnd  his  arm  totally  lienambed. 

t  **The  Bambler.**  was  commenced  on  the  SOth  of  ICarch,  17M,  and  eoattmied  er&j  Tneoday  snd 
Saturday  to  Marsh  l«,  17».  Of  the  energy  and  krtUity  of  reeouroe  with  which  this  work  was  eoa- 
docted,  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  Uian  Uiat  during  Uie  whole  Ume^  thongh  alBkled  wtth  dlseam 
and  harassed  with  the  tolls  of  lexicography,  he  wrote  the  whole  himself  wltk  the  exception  of  fcar 
or  Ave  numbers. 

<  The  French  Academy  of  foktt  members  were  all  engaged  upon  tbetr  boasted  Dictionary,  wbick 
after  aS,  «««  not  equal  to  Johnson's  single-handed  labor.  This  gave  rise  to  the  IbUowlng  splrttsi 
Hues  firom  Oarrick  :— 

Talk  of  war  wlUi  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance. 

That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  Fcanoe; 

Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  swoid  to  the  peiv 

OuK  odds  are  kUIlictaiuutiftUXvcfatM  «w 
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poblished,  Lord  ChMterfield  endeavorcvl  to  influence  Johnson  to  dediraU*  it 
10  liimseir  an<l  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  two  numbers,  in  a  periodical  pof«et, 
*Tlie  World,"  highly  complinienmry  if  Johnson's  leaniing  and  labors  lahu» 
ion  wa^  of  course  highly  iridignaiit,)  and  addressed  to  him  rhe  following  low 
tor,  which,  for  the  polish  of  its  Ktyle,  the  elegance  of  its  language,  tlie  keennoM 
nf  its  sarcasm,  its  manly  disdain,  and  the  condensed  vigor  of  its  tliought,  iS| 
9i)rhaps,  unequalled  in  English  literature. 


TO   TUB    RIGHT   HONORABLE   THE    EA IL   OF   CHESTERFIXLD. 

M T  Lord  : 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World, 
that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distin^ished, 
18  an  honor,  which,  bemg  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  from  the 
firreat,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself />«  vainquctir  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre;*-^ 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  poe- 
sess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushmg  on  my  work  through  difficulties^  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
▼erge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encoura^ment,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  I  did  not 
expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before, 

la  the  deep  mines  of  sdenoei,  thoof  b  FreDcbmon  may  toO, 
Can  tbclr  strengUi  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton,  and  Boyle  I 
Let  them  rally  their  hcroea,  aeod  fbrth  aU  Uielr  power*, 
Their  veraeincn  and  pro«e-men ;  then  match  them  with  ours  t 
Flrrt  Shakspeare  and  MUtou,  like  gods  In  the  flffht. 
Have  put  Uielr  whole  dngna  and  epic  to  flight} 
In  MUlrea,  epbiUea,  and  odea  woiUd  they  cope, 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope  t 
And  JoH«so«,  well  arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  roarr  French,  and  will  beat  forty  morel** 

1  In  his  anier  he  e»ctotmed  to  hU  Mend  Oarrtck,  •*!  have  sailed  a  long  and  palbftd  ««>afn 
rvud  the  world  of  the  English  language;  and  does  he  now  send  out  two  cock  busts  to  tow  me  iHi 
haxtMrf* 

■  Tkeeoaqwrer  of  tke  sonqnerof  of  the  wofld. 

5ft 
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The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  aod 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  niched 
the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind  ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  soHtary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  aro 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to 
be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to 
a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  Uiough  1 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted 
myself  with  so  much  exultation, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson.* 

In  the  few  years  succeeding  the  publication  of  his  « Dictionary,''  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  an  edition  of  Shaks^eare,  and  gave  to  the  world  anotbex 
periodical  paper  entitled  ^The  Idler."  In  the  former,  when  it  appeared  in 
1765,  the  public  were  very  much  disappointed ;  for  though  the  prefiu:e  was 
written  in  a  style  unsurpassed  for  its  beauty  and  strength,  and  showed  that 
he  well  knew  tlie  duties  and  requirements  of  a  commentator  upon  the  great 
dramatic  poet,  his  annotations  shoM-ed  that  he  had  not  that  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  writers  of  the  tiin*»s  of  Shakspeare  and  antecedent  tliereto,  which 
is  requisite  properly  to  elucidate  the  baid.  In  1759  he  appeared  in  a  new 
character,  that  of  a  NoveHst,  in  tlie  publication  of  his  «  Rasselas,"  which  was 
written  to  defray  die  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  In  1762  he  was  re- 
lieved from  pecuniary  anxiety  by  a  pension  of  jEGOO  a  year,  granted  to  bnn 
in  consideration  of  the  happy  influence  of  his  writings;  for  Lord  Bute  ex- 
pressly told  him,  on  his  accepting  die  bounty,  that  it  was  given  him  nut  An 
any  thing  he  was  to  do,  bu .  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  next  year,  1763,  he  was  introduced  to  his  biographer,  James  "&)• 
well,  and  we  have,  from  this  date,  a  fuller  account  of  him,  perliaps,  than  Vi  ai 
ever  written  of  any  other  individual*    From  this  time  we  are  made  as  fo- 


1  ThCK  ta  pretty  good  erldenoe  that  Johnaon,  after  the  flnt  ebulUtlon  of  temper  had  aofewUed,  Ml 
that  he  had  been  unreasonably  violent  In  addressing  this  letter  to  Chesterfleld  -  and  tiMt  hia  tarrUt^ 
was  not  to  blame  fbr  not  sooner  noticing  Johnson**  great  work.  Indeed  the  •  votioe,**  fbr  any  oscfti 
AwrpoM,  conld  not  have  l>een  earlier.  Consult— Croker*8  "new  and  revised**  eitttJonar  BoswdTt 
Johnson.  1  voL  tvo.,  pp.  IS,  8ft— a  most  admirable  book,  and  one  which  probably  contains  more  l» 
tcrehtmg  and  valuable  literary  InbrnrnUon  Umn  any  other  volnme  of  equal  size  to  the  kingv^v. 

«  **Tbe  most  triumphant  record  of  the  taients  and  chanJKer  of  Johnson  is  to  be  fnnnd  tn  Roeweirs 
llfc  of  him.  Tne  man  was  superior  to  the  autlior.  When  he  thrpw  aside  his  pen.  which  he  ivpaniM 
an  encumbrance,  he  bronme  not  only  loirnrd  and  tlioughtni],  hut  acute,  witty,  humorous,  namml 
\;  bmrty  and  dctumiued,  •  Uie  king  of  good  follows  a«id  xitale  of  old  mcu.'  Thiin>  ai^  as  sMuiy 
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miliar,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  make  tis,  witL  the  charno.ter,  th« 
habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Johni<on,  and  the  persons  and  ihingB  with  wluch 
he  is  connected.  " Every  iliiiip  alxiui  him,'  says  an  able  critic,*  "his  fxjat,  his 
wig,  his  figure,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  marked  the  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  ibr 
fish  sauce,  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  hi* 
trick  of  touching  the  po!»ts  as  ho  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasurinir 
up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning  shiml>ers,  his  midnight  disputalions,  his 
contortions,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acate,  and 
really  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of 
tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates— old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  WiN 
liama,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank — all  are  as  f&miliar  to  us  as  th« 
objects  by  which  we  have  been  surroundeiL" 

In  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  fioswell,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  interesting  and  instructive 
account.  In  it  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
called  "OssianV  The  last  of  his  literary  labors  was  his  <*  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  were  completed  in  1781  .<  Though  it  is  a  work  that,  on  the 
whole,  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  English  bio- 
graphy, it  must  bo  rea<l  with  great  caution ;  for  tlie  criticisms  of  Johnson  are 
too  often  biased  by  his  strong  political,  religious,  and  even  personal  antipa- 
tliies,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  tlie  gross  injustice  he  has  done  to  the  two  great- 
est poets  of  the  series — Milton*  and  Gray.  "  His  indiscnniinate  hatred  of 
Whig  principles ;  his  detestation  of  blank  verse ;  his  dislike  of  pastoral,  lyric, 
and  descriptive  poetry ;  his  total  want  of  enthusiasm ;  and  his  perpetual 
efibrts  to  veil  the  splendor  of  genius,  are  frequently  lost  in  the  admiration 
which  the  blaze  and  vigor  of  his  intellectual  powers  so  strongly  excite.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  work  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Johnson  are 
placed  before  the  reader  with  tlieir  full  prominence;  in  which  the  lovers  of 
philology  and  biography,  tlie  friends  of  moral  and  ethic  wisdom,  will  Hod 

■mart  repartees,  profound  remarka,  and  keen  invecUves  to  l>e  fbund  In  BoswelTa  'Inventory  of  all 
lie  md,*  as  are  recorded  of  any  celebrated  man.  Tbe  life  and  dramatic  play  of  his  converaatlon 
torm  a  eontnst  to  bis  wntten  works.  Ul»  natural  powers  and  undUguined  opinions  were  called 
out  In  oonvlvlal  Interoonraa.  In  public,  lie  pracUiied  with  tlie  foUs  t  in  private,  he  unsheathed  the 
•word  of  controversy,  and  tt  was  *  Uie  Ebro's  temper.'  The  eagerness  of  opposition  roused  him 
flrom  bis  natonU  slugglsbness  and  acquired  Umldlty;  he  returned  blow  fbr  blow;  and  whether  the 
trial  ^ere  of  argument  or  wit,  none  of  hU  rivals  could  boast  much  of  the  encounter.  Burke  seem* 
t0  have  been  the  only  person  who  had  a  chance  with  him ;  aitd  tt  Is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  Boe- 
weU's  work,  that  he  has  purposely  omitted  their  combats  of  strength  and  skllL  Ooldsmtth  asked* 
•  X>oes  he  wind  Into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,  as  Burke  does  f  And  when  exhausted  with  sleknesti 
be  himself  said,  'If  that  ftsUow  Burke  were  here  now,  he  wouki  klU  me.'  "—Bumft  Em§lbk  Om* 

1  Bfead— the  article  in  tbe  SSd  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  In  Macanlay's  MIsoeUanlee,  voL  tt. 
p.  i  I :  also  an  article,  "Johnson  and  his  Biographers,"  In  the  4«th  voL  of  the  (Quarterly :  aleo,  pf(r 
Ucularly,  the  new  edition  of  Croker's  Boswell,  in  one  large  ocUvo— an  Invaluable  work ;  Mnrpb'y'a 
Life  In  the  Frefece  to  his  Works ;  a  "  Memoir"  by  Sir  Wulter  Bcott,  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Froae 
Woi  ks ;  and  tlMt  '•  Literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  in  the  4ib  vol.  of  Drake's  Bssays. 

>  "  Mo  man  can  entertain  a  higher  Idea  of  Johnnon's  Intellectual  powers  as  a  lexicographer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  moralist,  than  myself;  but  poetical  criUdsm  was  not  his  province;  and  though  m 
point  of  style  his  •  Lives'  be  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  of  his  preceding  compositions,  they  arr  InS* 
0ltely  more  disgraced  by  the  Inexorable  partialities  of  the  man.**— Drake's  •*  Literary  Hours,'*  L  111 
B«ad,  also,  a  fine  artk:ie  on  Johnson  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydgrs's  ••  ImaginaUve  Biography,**  iL.  Ul. 

S  What  greater  contrast  can  we  conceive  than  that  exhibited  In  the  ehaxaders  of  Miltun  and  Jhia»> 
•on  i  In  the  fbrmer  of  whom  so  predominated  the  Imaginative  and  the  tplrluaal;  In  ttat  Mtar,  tks 
— nsHOUi  and  the  anlwat 
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much  to  applaud :  but  in  which  also  the  discipks  of  candor  and  impanialitj. 
tlie  votaries  of  c/eative  fancy  and  of  genuine  poetry,  will  have  much  M 
regret  and  much  to  condemn." 

IScarcely  had  he  finished  liis  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  May,  1781,  he 
lost  liis  long-tried  friend  Mr.  Tliraie,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  a  coo- 
siant  resident  for  fifteen  years:  and  the  next  year  deprived  him  of  his  old 
and  faithful  friend  Dr.  Robert  Levett,*  upon  whose  character  he  nrcrte  the 
beautiful  and  touching  verses  which  do  so  much  honor  to  his  heart.  Kit  his 
own  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
for  some  hours  deprived  him  of  tlie  power  of  speech.  From  this,  however, 
he  recovered,  but  towards  the  end  of  tlie  year  he  was  seized  with  a  %*iolent 
fit  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  dropsical  swellings  of  the  legs.  These  affeo 
tiuns  subsided  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year ;  but  towards  the  autumo 
they  so  increased,  that  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He  had 
always  entertained  a  great  dread  of  death,  and  his  hours  of  health  were  iin- 
bittercd  by  his  apprehensions  of  dissolution.  But  when  he  saw  his  end  actu- 
ally approaching,  he  became  entirely  resigned,  strong  in  his  faith  in  Christ 
joyful  in  the  ho]>e  of  his  own  salvation,  and  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  hit 
friends.'  **0n  the  evening  of  tlie  13th  of  December,  1784,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  so  calmly,  that  the  persons  who  were  sitting  in 
the  room  only  knew  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  by  the  sudden  failure  of 
tlie  sound  which  had  for  some  days  accompanied  his  respiration." 

The  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncommon  vigor  and  logical 
preci>ion  of  intellect.  His  reasoning  was  sound,  dexterous,  and  acute;  bis 
thoughts  striking  and  original;  and  his  imagination  vivid.  In  conversatioD 
his  style  was  keen  and  pointed,  and  his  language  appropriate ;  and  he  dis* 
played  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  such  accuracy  of  peicep* 
tion,  such  lucidity  of  discrimination,  and  such  facility  of  illustration,  as  to  throw 
light  ii\)on  every  question,  however  intricate,  and  to  prove  the  best  of  all  prao* 
tical  guides  in  the  customary  occurrences  of  life. 

Be:<ides  these  great  qualities,  he  possessed  others  of  a  most  humiliating  li^ 
tieness.  In  many  respects  he  seemed  a  different  person  at  different  tiroes. 
He  was  intolerant  of  particular  principles,  which  lie  would  not  allow  to  bs 
discussed  within  his  hearing;  of  parncular  nations,  and  particular  individuals 
He  was  superstitious ;  and  his  mind  was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon 
many  que^tions,  religious  and  political.  He  was  open  to  flattery,  hard  to 
please,  easy  to  offend,  impetuous  and  irritable.  **The  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity of  Johnson's  intellect,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  »*  waf 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the 
best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  high  as  he  was  placed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  placs 
him  even  below  Boswell  himself."  This  short  and  imperfect  view  of  his 
character  would  convey  a  wrong  impression,  did  we  not  add,  that  he  was 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  tlie  obligations  of  religion,  a  sincere  and 
zealous  Christian,  and  possessed  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent  hean.s 

1  ThU  Dr.  LeveU  "  wiu  Uie  con»Uiit  comimnlon  of  Johniion  Rt  hl»  morBing**  meal  for  near  t»tf 
yc«r«.  JIc  WR«  a  pracUUoner  of  pliy»lc  amoiiic  thr  lower  ordwni  of  people  in  London :  hl«  teem  were 
•iuhU,  but  hU  bukiiie««  ven*  rxtcnklvk*.  and  lie  always  walked.  Thi«  good  man  lived  io  §Tfmt  obaca* 
nty,  tliouru  coitUiiually  and  luOkt  coiticieiiUouidy  employed  in  mlUgaUng  Ibe  norrow*  of  poverty  mad 
tfl'»«98*e.** 

I  On  111*  dying  bed,  he  parUcuUrly  exhorted  Sir  Jo«hu«  Jleynolda  **  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  feeaf 
kniy  Um:  SaobaUi-day ;"  Umt  i»,  not  to  paint  on  that  day. 
"  ik§  Earl  of  ZfUbtoonc,  ot  reoorkabla  ckcanoe  of  manners,  onca  remarked  at  a  anppcr  parCf 
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THIS    VOYAGE    OF    LIFE. 

•Life,"  says  Seneca,  "is  a  voyag^cj,  in  the  pro^.'ess  of  which 
we  are  perpetually  chansring  our  scenes ;  we  first  leave  childhood 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasing:  part  of  old  age."  The  perusal  of 
this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
of  inan,  the'incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  chango 
of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness 
with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a  slumber 
amidst  my  meditations ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  found  my  ears  filled 
with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieka  of 
alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but  soon 
recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  I  was  told  that 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life;  that  we  had  al- 
ready passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  per- 
ished, some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 
more  by  the  folly*  perverseness,  or  negligence  of  those  who  under- 
took to  steer  tliem  ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other  means  of 
security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first  turning 
my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands, 
which  everj'  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure; 
but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noisy 
or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  these 
islands  all  was  darKness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe 
the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the  most 
perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting  thoeo 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer 
security.     Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  be 

at  Bo«wcl]*t,  that  be  refrvttcd  that  Johnson  MCd  not  been  edticated  wtth  taore  reflnetnent  and  VntA 
more  in  poUabed  tocleCy.  ''No,  no.  my  lord,**  lald  Baretti,  **do  with  him  what  you  would,  ha  would 
alwaya  have  been  a  bear.**  *•  True,"  anawered  the  Earl  with  a  •mile,  **  but  then  he  would  iMTt 
been  a  4m€imt  bear.'* 

"To  obviate  aU  the  reflection*  which  have  (tone  round  the  world  to  Johnson'*  prfjndloe,  by  a|iply» 
f  ng  to  him  the  epithet  of  «  Amt,  IK  me  IniprcM  iiiion  my  readers  a  Just  and  !>tppy  saylnv  of  m) 
friend  OoJdsmith,  w)k>  linew  htm  well:— *  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  Ms  nMoeri  Mt 
•o  Biaa  allv*  baa  a  mora  iandar  hoaxt.   Kb  mas  vvtKVf  ov  ms  bbab  Bvr  mia  ajua.' ' 

b6* 
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tTayed  their  follr.wers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed  those 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable ;  but  though  it 

was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was 

once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities 

•or  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat  back 

rom  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique 'direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care  or 
prudence  ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared 
to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  hie  consorts  every  momeat 
sinking  round  him;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  ovei 
them,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgotten  ;  the  voyage . 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence  ;  every  man  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed 
himself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  en  which  he  was  dashed  :  nor  was 
it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change 
his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  tne 
rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or  from 
weariness  of  their  present  condition;  for  not  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to  call 
loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be 
given  him ;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning 
others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised, 
but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  being  confessedly  un- 
equal to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain, 
that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
cessant vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  sad- 
den the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  t  j  keep  the  melan 
choly  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
oflfered  th?m  as  the  solace  of  their  labor;  yet  in  effect  none 
Be<Tned  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
dreadful;  they  o'l  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dangers  frrm 
themselves ;  ana  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was 
th'»  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  these  whom  sue 
favored  most,  was,  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that  they 
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should  sink  last;  and  with  this  promise  every  oie  was  salis- 
fied,  though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  beheve  it. 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  compa- 
nions ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making 
provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulf  of  Intemperance, 
a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointetl 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.  'Within 
sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  neces- 
sarily pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the 
passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ; 
but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  thai 
she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious 
region,  after  which  they  always  detei  lined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promises, 
as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemper- 
ance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations, 
towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was 
ffeoerally  too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  having 
danced  in  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to  ex- 
tricate, generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
by  slow  degrees,  after  long  struprgles  and  innumerable  expedients, 
always  repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  agamst  the 
first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  inj 
stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidctnce  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking, 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it 
found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  longer  than  those 
who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 
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The  only  4id vantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the  cautioos 
liad  ahove  the  negligent,  was  that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  sud- 
denly ;  for  they  passed  forward  liJl  they  had  sometimes  seen  all 
those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued  from  the  straits  of  in- 
fancy, perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  bv  a  cross 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion. But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure, 
commonly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the 
encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labors  that 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude  about 
me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some  un- 
known Power,  "Gaze  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  art 
sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  ?'*  I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gulf  of 
Intempeiance  before  me,  started  and  awaked. 

r,  No.  Its. 


KNOWLEDGE    TO   BE    ACCOMMODATED    TO   THE    PURPOSES    OF    LIFE. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies  where 
nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  eA'ery  other  qua- 
lification, and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  in- 
struction. They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open 
world,  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  import- 
ance ;  they  look  round  about  them,  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn,  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and 
with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  theii 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look 
on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwiUingness  with 
which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  though 
admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discove- 
ries, yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  aflfection  conciliated,  but  by 
softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more  easily  conmiunicable 
to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions 
aoout  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can 
only  be  useful  in  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
nijich  fret  away  bappmess,  tiud  which  nothing  is  required  to 
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remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  es[ie- 
dients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  bim 
above  tbe  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
of  fond  endearments  and  tender  officiousness ;  and,  therefore,  uo 
one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honor  wilj^be  lost; 
for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  grati- 
tude. An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
tion ;  he  remits  his  splendor  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleased 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

AmMff,  No.  lav 


THE    RIGHT    IMPROVEMENT   OF   TIME. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  qualification,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  required  to  change 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and  ex- 
clude pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at 
a  lower  price ;  he  that  should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any 
science  or  language  those  interstitial. vacancies  which  intervene 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efforts  and  sudden  desires ;  efilbrts  which  are  soon 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difliculty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  ofi[*the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 
leisure  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  g^merally  from 
a  false  estimate  of  the  human  power.  If  we  except  those  gigantic 
and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by 
intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  ano- 
ther, without  regular  steps  through  intermediate  propositions,  the 
most  successful  students  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
short  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest. 
For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time  is  sufficient ,  and 
it  is  only  necessary,  that,  whenever  that  time  is  afilbrded  it  be 
well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe  and  laborious  *nedi- 
8T 
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tation ;  ai  d  when  a  successful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  student  recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  bis 
ronquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  till  the  new-acquired 
Iruth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for 
fresh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  in  voluntary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  object oif 
inquiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less  pleas- 
ing, it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance 
of  application,  tie  that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged 
by  fancied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  invi- 
gorated  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the 
force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  channeL 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  that, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles 
which  external  circumstances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Eras* 
mus  was  one  continual  peregrination ;  ill  supplied  with  the  giAs 
of  fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him  ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  no«irSv 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  un- 
engaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would 
have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  application  to  books, 
that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes. 
How  this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  discovers,  bj 
informing  us,  that  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to  Italy, 
lest  the  hours  which  he  ^vas  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should 
be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature. 
"  An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  time  was 
HIS  ESTATE  ;  an  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cuUivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  in- 
dustry, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious 
plants,  )r  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 

jeaiMrr,3la.  lit. 


THE   DOTT   OF   FOROIVXNEM. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  foi^ve,  becauM  be  knowi  tb<> 
irue  value  of  time,  and  will  i.ot  suffer  it  to  pass  awajr  in 
Bory  pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  i) 
hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  oi  maJico 
and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult 
his  ease.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity,  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid  with  a  paf- 
iiion  which  all  concur  to  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  medi- 
Iitte  mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  nige ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin  ; 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  Temembrance  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings,  but  lo  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to 
what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence; we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was 
intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to 
ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  desiftn 
the  effects  of  accident;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on 
every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain 
lo  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  otLors 
and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no 
man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that 
"  all  pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy, 
or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensi- 
bility of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  rea' 
■on  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 
To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  lo  any  thing  but  conviction,  to  snflei 
the  opinion  of  others  lo  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves, 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  aaJ  -nost  ignominious  slavery, 
and  to  resign  the  nght  of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  wl  'ch  humanity  can  arrive,  i«  a  toth 
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«tant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to  present 
dangers  or  advantagres  ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to 
ihe  divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice ;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  per- 
severance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  pre- 
aume  to  boast  of  generous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbaticm  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligatioD  to 
acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  tbo 
utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward; 
of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
or  partially  determine  what  they  never  have  examined ;  and  whose 
sentence  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratifica* 
tion  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these  at  the  price 
of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  sufler  the  delight  of  such  accbraa* 
tions  to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the  universal 
Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind  :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflec- 
tion, he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  other 
motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain.       '  f,,,,,,,  y^  |g^ 

SOLITUDE    NOT    DESIRABLE. 

Though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  solitude,  its  applicatioo 
must  be  attained  by  general  converse.  He  has  learned  to  no 
purpose  that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
successfully, who  cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  his  dictioo 
or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  oflcn  much  facilitated  by 
the  advantages  of  society :  he  that  never  compares  his  notions 
with  those  of  others,  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thourilts,  and 
very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raised'against 
his  opinions ;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of 
truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  lone  since  exploded.  He 
that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
because  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled  him. 
And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws 
himself  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardor  extinguished 
*vhich  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantage 
if  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather  than  to  labor. 
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There  is  a  set  of  recluses,  whose  intenticn  entitles  them  to  re- 
spect, and  whose  motives  deserve  a  serious  consideration.  The^* 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curi- 
osity ;  but  that,  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they  may 
employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion ;  that  they  may  refifu. 
late  their  actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thougnia 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality,  I  am  far 
from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give  directions.  On  him  that 
appeara  **  to  pass  through  things  temporal,"  with  no  other  care 
than  **  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,"  I  look  with  such 
veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole, 
without  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  for- 
bear to  wish,  that  while  vice  Is  every  day  multiplying  seduce- 
ments,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  effrontery,  virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  foroear  to 
assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance 
in  the  right.  Piety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven, and  delight  those  unified  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of 
Grod  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon 
earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendor  of  beneficepce.  ^Amdnvr,  no.  m. 


OAVETY    AND   OOOD-HUMOR. 

It  IS  imagined  by  many  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please, 
they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  gladness  of  their 
souls  by  flignts  of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though 
these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then 
retire  to  easiness  and  good-humor,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on 
eminences  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers.  Grayety  is  to  good-humor,  as  animal  per- 
fumes to  vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowera  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 

THB   CONVERSATION  OF    AUTHORS.  « 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation,  is  too 
often  like  an  eitrance  into  a  large  city,  afler  a  distant  prospect. 
Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of 
palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendor,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence ;  but  when  ve  have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  tt 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  C(>t- 
tages,  embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 

56 
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BOOKS    AND   TRADITION. 

Rfoks  are  faithful  repositories,  which  may  be  a  while  neglected 
or  forffotten ;  but  when  they  are  opened  asfain,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction:  memory  once  interrupted  is  not  to  be  recalled. 
Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that 
has  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  be  re- 
kindled. 

PREVENTION    OF    EVIL   HABITS. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  must  conquer  them 
RS  they  can ;  and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor 
happiness  can  be  attamed ;  but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to 
their  influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom ; 
they  may  efl^ctually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  wiD 
very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 

FROM    THE    PREFACE   TO    HIS   DICTIONARY. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  for- 
bids to  be  immortal,.  I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labor  of  years, 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether 
1  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of 
English  literature,  must  be  left  to  time ;  much  of  my  life  has 
been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled 
away ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment 
useless  or  ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labors  afl[brd  light  to  the  repositories 
of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and 
to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my 
book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  that  has  endeavored  well.  That  it  will  immediately 
become  popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multi- 
plicity was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter, 
and  h&rden  ignorance  into  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
•time  words  are  budding  and  some  falling  away  ;  that  a  whole  life 
cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  ever  a  whole 
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life  would  not  be  suiTicient ;  that  he  whose  design  inchides  what- 
ever language  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
understand  ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness 
to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  atasl^which 
Scaliger  compares  to  the  labors  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that 
what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  wha(  is  known  is  not 
always  present;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surjfrise 
vigilance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  tnd  casual 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer 
shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  rnuch  is  omitted,  let 
t  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 
world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it, 
that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto 
completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive  ages,  inadequate  and  delusive ;  if  the  aggregated 
knowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  frotn  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodi^'d 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  their 
work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 
edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise 
of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude 
what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss 
it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  ho]  e  from  cen- 
sure or  from  praise. 

REFLECTIONS   ON    LANDING    AT   lONA.* 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  one*.* 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 

1  One  of  the  Western  Isles. 
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woald  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  foolisk 
if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the^power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philoso- 
phy as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

PICTURE    OF    THE    MISERIES   OF    WAR. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifference  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a 
distance  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils 
to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game,  a 
proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed, 
must  perish  in  the  successful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of 
honor,  resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled 
with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death ! 

The  life  of  a  modern  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  fiction. 
War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon 
and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever 
felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languisned  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and 
helpless ;  gasping  and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  ob- 
durate by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and 
without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fieets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly 
melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  slow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals 
who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  pro- 
fit, and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he 
might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sud- 
dtm  glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commissa- 
ries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise 
Jiice  exhalations  I 
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PARALLEL    BETWEEN    DRYDEN    AND    FOrV. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  ni4 
illotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  recti 
^udc  of  Dryden*s  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  byihe  dismission 
)f  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
ind  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the 
judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely 
for  the  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  him 
Belf.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  n^r 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  mo- 
ment happened  to  supply^  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
mterest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
fore aJways  endeavored  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dor, but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctiHous  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence  till  he  had 
lefl  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  ^very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  "Thirty-eight;"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
••Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  "was  then  written  twice  over;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
second  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  pub- 
lication, was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  the 
"  Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and  the 
•  Essay  on  Criticism"  received  many  Improvements  after  its  first 
appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  ot" 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  toDn*- 
ien,  whose  education  was  more  s'^holasKc,  and  who,  before  he 
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becarue  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with 
better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  aad 
he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  cir- 
cumference of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  gene- 
ral nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dry- 
den were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  and  thoee  of 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  prede- 
cessor. The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that  of 
Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of 
his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  com- 
position. Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope  is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  » Dry  den's  page  is  a  natural 
field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube- 
rance of  abundant  vegetation;  Pope*s  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by 
the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  thai 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.    It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryaen  it  must  be 
said,  that',  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems 
Dryden*s  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ;  he  composed 
without  consideration,  and  published  without  correction.     What 
his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  s^ave.     The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled   him  to  condense  nis  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance 
might  supply.     If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are   higher. 
Pope  continues  longer  on   the  wing.      If  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
It.     Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight.  luk^pmB. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,— at  least  above  all  i^iodem 
writers, — the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read- 
ers a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are 
not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
Jie  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  piofes 
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sions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  acci 
dents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions .  they  are  th« 
genuine  proc^eny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
always  supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  cha- 
racter is  too  often  an  individual :  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  ia 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  sr  much  instruc- 
tion is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Snakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides, 
that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare^ 
that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mical prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor 
of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue :  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  ofiered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shaks- 
peare. The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peo- 
pled by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  lan- 
guage which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  wiU  never  arise 
in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversa  ion  and  common  occu^ 
rences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quickened 
cr  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony  ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbohcal  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered ; 
is  the  business  of  a  modern  drimatist.     For  this,  piubability  is 
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riolated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved.  But 
luve  is  only  one  of  many  passions :  and  as  it  has  no  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited 
only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  passion, 
as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or 
calamity. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama  is 
the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the 
progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ; 
exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and  express- 
mg  the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his 
wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another ;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without 
design. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and  sor- 
row not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters, 
and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism 
tfi  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey 
all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
It  mcludes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
system  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminution  from 
the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in 
words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
sures and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places; 
ihey  are  natural,  and  iheiefoie  durable.    The  adventitious  pecu- 
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liarides  of  personal  habita  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and 
pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without 
any  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  pas- 
sion are  the  colors  of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
which  combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive 
qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  su0ers  decay.  The  sand 
heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another;  but  the  rock  alwa3r8 
continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time^  which  U  eontinuaUy 
wathing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  in- 
jury by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

THE   FATE    OF   POVERTY. 

By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  pover^. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tattered  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  anfi  labors  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze. 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart 

Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscovered  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain?  ^ 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confessed, 
Slow  bisis  worth,  bt  povibtt  difbiss'd. 


CARDINAL  WOLSET. 

In  full-blown  dignity  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  band : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  ccmti^ , 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine. 
Turn'd  by  his  noil,  the  stream  of  honor  flowi| 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows ; 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  po*ver ; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  lefl  him  none  to  seize. 


1  TIM  iptnlai^s  bMd  rt  tlda  ttee  kid  elBliB  to  •erena  or  tiM  BngUsh  pTOTiBMs  to 
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At  length  bis  8*ivcreign  frou-ns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  lain,  and  his  followers  Ay  ^ 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  tlie  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
'With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'<I, 
He  seeks  tlie  refuge  of  monastic  rest : 
Grief  aids  disease,  rcmember'd  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  ^ith  of  kings. 


CHARLES   XllJ 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Qiarles  decide 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field : 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  ram ; 
"Tliink  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "till  naught  remain, 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  tiy. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
Tlie  march  begins  in  military  state, 
Arid  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay;— 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  I 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd,  a  needy  suppliant,  to  wait, . 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  * 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  I 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  groimd  ? 
His  jfall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  leA  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 


t  Cteilet  XIIm  Kinr  of  Swpden,  hnving  inraded  Rosala,  wm  totally  defeated  at  the  licdtle  of  P^ 
and  ft>roed  to  «eek  ntage  In  Turkey.  Be  was  afterwaiUa  killed  at  Uk  aiege  of  m  Uttkt  i«f  ■ 
•jr. 


^ 
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OBJECTS   OF    PF.TITION. 

Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  olyectft  find  f 
M'lst  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  niind  t 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roil  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise ; 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ^ 
Inquirer,  eeuse ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  yain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skios  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healtliful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  cahns  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


THE    FOLLT   OF    PROCRASTINATION. 

To-morrow's  action  I  can  that  hoary  wisdom, 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  dote  upon  to-morrow ! 
lliat  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condenrn'd  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow ; 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow; 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect! 
Strange  1  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover  8  long-expecting  arms, 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 


ITS  GREviLLE.  CaaoBoi  m. 


MRS.  GREVILLE. 

Or  Mrs.  GreTille,  whose  «  Prayer  for  Indifference''  has  been  to  mnrJi  kI- 
mired,  I  cannot,  after  the  greatest  search,  give  the  least  aoooanu 

PRATBR   FOR   INDIFFBRXNCB. 

Oft  I've  implored  the  gods  in  vain, 

And  ]iray'd  till  I've  been  weary : 
For  once  I'll  seek  my  wish  to  gain 

Of  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite 

Who  lurk'st  in  woods  unseen, 
And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light, 

Trip'st  gayly  o'er  the  green; 

If  e*er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved^ 

As  ancient  stories  tell, 
And  for  th*  Athenian  maid  *  who  lovod^ 

Thou  Bought'st  a  wondrous  spell; 

0  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  power  I 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 

Sovereign  as  juice  of  western  flowei^ 
Conceals  a  balm  fbr  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  of  love, 

No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 
Far  ftom  the  heart  those  gifts  remove. 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease : 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heart  can  know« 

That,  like  the  needle  true. 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

Tis  pain  in  each  degree  * 
'TIS  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound ; 

Beyond,  is  agony. 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  min« 

Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart ; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine, 

To  pain  new  pangs  impart 

O  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  bahn, 

My  shatter'd  nerves  new  string; 
And  fi>r  my  guest  serenely  calm. 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring! 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Elxpectation  fly ! 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear, 

That  blasts  the  promised  joy  1 

1  awMldanmiiMr  NlgU*i 
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The  tear  which  Pity  taught  to  flow, 

The  eye  shall  then  di»own ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others'  woe. 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own : 

The  wounds  which  now  each  moment  bleed, 

Each  moment  then  shall  close; 
And  tranquil  dayv  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  Fairy  Elf!  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send. 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  U^t 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight. 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread ! 

And  be  thy  acorn  goblet  fill'd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 
From  sweetest,  freshest  flowers  distilled, 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  you! 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

I'll  pass  in  sober  ease ; 
Half-pleased,  contented  will  1  be. 

Content  but  half  to  please. 


ROBERT  LOWTH.     1710—1787. 

RoBiRT  LowTH,  a  distinguished  prelate  in  the  English  chjroh,  X'ss  born 
tn  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at  Oxford,* 
aud  after  leaving  the  university  he  entered  into  the  church,  in  which  he  rose 
by  regular  gradations,  till  he  became,  in  1777,  Bishop  of  London.  He  died  in 
1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  writings  by  which  Bishop  Lowth  is  most  known,  are,  «  A  Short  Intro- 
duction to  English  Grammar,"  for  many  years  a  text-book  in  t^e  schools  and 
colleges  in  England  and  in  this  country ;  his  **  Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,"  with  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes ;  and  his  *^  Lectures  on  tlie  Poo- 

1  **I  wu  educated,**  aaya  Bishop  Lowth,  **tii  the  UnlTentty  of  Oxibrd.  1  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tafea,  boui  public  and  prlTate,  which  that  Aunotia  aeat  of  learnlnf  to  largely  allbnU.  I  spent  im.ny 
yean  la  that  lUustrloiu  society,  In  a  well-refftUated  coorse  of  useful  dladpUne  and  studies,  and  tn  Uie 
agreeable  and  tanproTlng  commerce  of  gentlemen  and  of  scholaras  In  a  sodety  where  emulation 
without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  oontenUon  without  antanoeltv,  incltod  industry  and  awa- 
kened gvntns ;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  firaedom  of  thought,  were  raised* 
rtirouraged,  and  pushed  fbrward  by  example,  by  commendation,  and  by  auUiortty.  X  breathed  the 
same  atmosphere  that  the  HooKxas,  the  CHiLuxowoarxs,  and  the  Loexxa  had  breathed  belbnr 
wboMi  benerolenoe  and  htunanity  were  as  extenalTe  as  their  vast  genius  and  oomprehenslva  know 
Icdire.*» 

With  reflnnenee  to  this  encomium  of  Lowth  upon  hhi  Alma  Mater,  Gibbon,  the  historian,  makes  ths 
IbDowing  beautiful  remark ;  "The  expression  of  gratitude  Is  a  vlrtne  and  a  pleasure :  a  liberal  mtna 
win  dellirht  to  cherish  and  eelebrate  the  memory  of  Its  parents ;  and  tux  TXAcmoia  or  scxsvcs  os 
mx  PAXxxTs  OF  ntx  ioxd.** 

2U  S7 
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tr>  of  tha  Hebrews/*  Tlie  latter  is  a  work  wliicb  unites  a  depth  of  learning 
to  a  discriminating  criticism  and  a  refined  taste^  in  a  very  unusual  dq;ree  • 
and  while  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  professed  Biblical  student,  it  afibrdf 
equal  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  first  Lecture 
we  extract  the  following  just  and  tasteful  remarks,  upon 

PIflLOSOPHY  AND   POETRY  COMPARED  AS   SOURCES   OF  PLCASTRB  AMI 

INSTRUCTION. 

Poetry  is  commonly  understood  to  hare  two  objects  in  view, 
namely,  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  a  union  of  both.  I 
wish  those  who  have  furnished  us  with  this  definition  had  rathei 
proposed  utih'ty  as  its  uhimate  object,  and  pleasure  as  the  means 
by  which  that  end  may  be  effectually  accomplished.  The  phi- 
losopher and  the  poet,  indeed,  seem  principally  to  difier  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end.  Each  sustains  the 
character  of  a  preceptor,  which  the  one  is  thought  best  to  support, 
if  he  teach  with  accuracy,  with  subtlety,  and  with  perspicuity  \ 
the  other  with  splendor,  harmony,  and  elegance.  The  one  makes 
his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the  passions ;  the  other 
addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to  engage  the  pas- 
sions on  his  side.  The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the 
nearest  and  most  compendious  ways  ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  deviations,  by  a  winding  but 
pleasanter  path.  It  is  the  part  of  the  former  so  to  describe  and 
explain  these  objects,  that  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  them  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  so  to  dress  and  adorn  them, 
that  of  our  own  accord  we  must  love  and  embrace  them. 

I  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  Pgetry  is 
useful,^  chiefly  because  it  is  agreeable ;  and  should  I,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  attribute  too  much  to  my  favorite  occupation,  I  trust 
Philosophy  will  forgive  me  when  I  odd,  that  the  writings  of  the 
poet  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  agreeable.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a  well- 
known  example : — Who  can  believe  that  even  the  most  tasteless 
could  peruse  the  writings  on  agriculture,  either  of  the  teamed 
Varro  or  of  Columella,  an  author  by  no  means  deficient  in  eie- 


1  I  canvot  but  inacit  h«re  the  following  rery  flue  reimirk*  of  Lelffh  Hunt,  oa  Uie  VtOtly  •«  Faetnr. 
M  No  BMin  fvco^Uea  the  worth  of  uUllty  more  than  Uie  poet ;  be  onlf  desires  that  the  OMasBtaif  of  thi 
term  may  not  coaie  short  of  Its  greatness,  and  exclude  the  noblest  neoesslUas  of  Us  frllnw  frsahiria 
lie  Is  quite  as  much  pleased,  tor  Instanca.  with  the  tocUlUes  fbr  rapid  conreyanae  alBirdad  hta  by  tht 
railroad,  as  the  duUest  conflner  of  lU  adranUges  to  that  single  Idea,  or  as  the  grcalest  two  iiiM< 
BMn  who  varies  that  single  Idea  with  hugging  himself  on  his  *  buttons'  or  his  good  dianer.  Bat  ha 
wea  also  the  beauty  of  the  eouatry  through  which  be  passes,  of  the  towns,  of  tha  heareni^  of  tha 
BCcauKcngine  Itselt  thundering  and  AMnlng  along  Uke  a  niagle  horse;  of  the  aQbctloas  that  avr  cs^ 
rvinf  pcrhnps,  half  the  passengers  on  their  Jovmey,  nay,  of  those  of  the  great  two-Mead  man;  a»4 
oeyond  all  this,  he  discerns  the  laoalcnlable  amount  of  good,  and  knowledge,  and  reflnevtrnl,  an* 
aivtoal  consideration,  whfch  this  wonderful  InvrnUon  Is  flUed  to  circulate  over  the  globe,  petlafa  l» 
1^  diralacnneBi  of  war  ttaelf,  and  cwi^Mdy  \o  tha  diObslan  of  mUlloiis  of  en^yoM^w** 
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sance,  with  the  same  pleasure  and  attention  as  that  most  delight* 
lul  and  most  perfect  work,  the  Georgics  ol*  Virgil  ?  a  work  in 
which  he  has  equalled  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  solidity 
of  his  matter,  and  has  greatly  excelled  the  most  elegant  in  the 
incredible  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

But  if  it  be  manifest,  even  in  authors  who  directly  profess 
improvement  and  advantage,  that  those  will  most  efficaciously 
instruct  who  afford  most  entertainment ;  the  same  will  be  still 
more  apparent  in  those  who,  dissembling  the  intention  of  instruc- 
tion, exhibit  only  the  blandishments  of  pleasure ;  and  while  they 
treat  of  the  most  important  things,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  all  the  offices  of  life,  yet  laying  aside  the  severity  of  the 
preceptor,  adduce  at  once  ail  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  all 
the  attractions  of  amusement :  who  display,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men  ;  and  by 
the  force  of  imitation  and  fancy,  by  the  harmony  of  numbers,  by 
the  taste  and  variety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
reader,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps  reluctantly,  impel  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Such  is  the  real  purpose  of  heroic  poetry ; 
such  is  the  noble  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  Homer  And 
who  so  thoughtless,  or  so  callous,  as  not  to  feel  incredible  pleasure 
in  that  most  agreeable  occupation  ?  Who  is  not  moved,  astonished, 
enraptured,  by  the  inspimtion  of  that  most  sublime  genius  ?  Who 
80  inanimate  as  not  to  see,  not  to  feel  inscribed,  or  as  it  wtre  im- 

Erinted  upon  his  heart,  his  most  excellent  maxims  concerning 
uman  life  and  manners  ?  From  philosophy  a  few  cold  precepts 
may  be  deduced ;  in  history,  some  dull  and  spiritless  examples  of 
manners  may  be  found :  here  we  have  the  energetic  voice  of 
Virtue  herself,  here  we  behold  her  animated  form.  Poetry  ad- 
dresses her  precepts  not  to  the  reason  alone ;  she  calls  the  pas- 
sions to  her  aid :  she  not  only  exhibits  examples,  but  infixes  them 
in  the  mind.  She  softens  the  wax  with  her  peculiar  ardor,  and 
renders  it  more  plastic  to  the  artist's  hand.  Thus  does  Horace 
most  truly  and  most  justly  apply  this  commendation  to  the  poet& 

What's  fair,  and  false,  and  right,  these  bards  de8cri}>e, 
Better  and  plainer  than  the  Stoic  tribe : — 

Plainer,  or  more  completely,  because  they  do  not  perplex  then 
disciples  with  the  dr)'  detail  of  parts  and  definitions,  but  so  per 
fectly  and  so  accurately  delineate,  by  examples  of  every  kind,  the 
fonns  of  the  human  passions  and  habits,  the  principles  of  Si^iai 
and  civilized  life,  that  he  who  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
should  turn  to  the  representations  of  Homer,  would  feel  himself 
transported  from  a  narrow  and  intricate  path  to  an  extensive  and 
flourishing  field  : — Better,  because  the  poet  teaches  not  by  maxim« 
atxd  precepts,  and  in  the  dull  sententious  form ;  but  by  tho  Har- 
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mony  of  verse,  by  the  beauty  of  imagery,  by  the  in^nuity  of  the 
fable,  by  the  exactness  of  imitation,  he  allures  and  interests  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  he  fashions  it  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  in  a  man- 
ner  informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  itself. 

But  if  from  the  Heroic  we  turn  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  to  which 
Aristotle  indeed  assigns  the  preference,  because  of  the  true  and 
perfect  imitation,  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  evince  the  superiority 
of  poetry  over  philosophy,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  more  agree- 
able. Tragedy  is,  in  truth,  no  other  than  philosophy  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  retaining  all  its  natural  properties,  remitting  no> 
thing  of  its  native  gravity,  but  assisted  and  embellished  by  other 
favoring  circumstances.  What  point,  for  instance,  of  moral  disci- 
pline have  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  left  untouched  or  una- 
dorned ?  What  duly  of  life,  what  principle  of  political  economy, 
what  motive  or  precept  for  the  government  of  the  passions,  what 
commendation  ofi^irtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  treated  of 
with  fulness,  variety,  and  learning  ?  The  moral  of  i&chylus  (nol 
only  a  poet,  but  a  Pythagorean)  will  ever  be  admired.  Nor  were 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  less  illustrious  for  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Anaxa- 
goras,  and  was  known  among  his  friends  by  the  title  of  the  dramatic 
philosopher.  In  these  authors,  surely,  the  allurements  of  poetry 
aflbrded  some  accession  to  the  empire  of  philosophy  :  nor  indeed 
has  any  man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame,  who  did  not 
previously  lay  the  foundation  of  his  art  in  true  philcsophy. 

But  there  are  other  species  of  poetry  which  also  deserve  to  par 
take  in  the  commendation  ;  and  first  the  Ode, 

"  With  tlioughts  lliat  breathe,  and  words  tliat  bum ;" 

which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  yields  to  none  in  force,  ardor,  and  some 
times  even  in  dignity  and  solemnity.     Its  amazinof  power  in  di- 
recting the  passions,  in  forming  the  manners,  in  maintaining  civil 
life,  and  particularly  in  exciting  and  cherishing  that  generous 
elevation  of  sentiment  on  which  the  very  existence  of  public  virtue 
seems  to  depend,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  only  contemplat- 
ing these  monuments  of  genius  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.     If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Pindar,  how  exquisite 
must  have  been  the   pleasure,  how  vivid  the  sensation  to  th« 
Greek,  whose  ordinary  amusement  it  was  to  sing,  or  hear  them 
sun? !     For,  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  not  confined  to  per- 
sons of  taste  and  loarninjr,  but  had  grown  into  general  use.  When 
he  heard  his  gc  ds,  his  heroes,  his  ancestors  received  into  the  nam 
bcr  of  the  gods,  celebrated  in  a  manner  so  glorious,  so  divim, 
would  not  his  bosom  glow  with  the  desire  of  fame,  wfth  the  moat 
fervid  emulation  ui  vli\\ie,  with,  a  patriotism,  immoderate  perhaps^ 
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tmt  honorable  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree?  Is  it  wonderful, 
that  he  should  he  so  elevated  with  this  greatness  of  mind,  (shall  1 
call  it  ?)  or  rather  insolence  and  pride,  as  to  esteem  every  othet 
people  mean,  barbarous,  and  contemptible,  in  comparison  with 
himself  and  his  own  countrymen  ?  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  scholar,  that  in  the  sacred  games  which  afforded  so 
much  support  to  the  warlike  virtue  of  Greece,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  dignity  and  esteem  resulted  from  the  verses  of  the  poets; 
Dor  did  the  Olympic  crown  exhibit  a  more  ample  reward  to  the 
candidates  for  victory,  than  the  encomium  of  Pindar  or  Stesi- 
chorus.  What  ti  spirited  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country  is  AIcsbus  !  what  a  vigorous  opposer  of  tyrants! 
•vho  consecrated  equally  his  sword  and  his  lyre  on  the  altar  of 
freedom!  whose  prophetic  muse,  ranging  through  every  region, 
acted  as  the  sacred  guardian,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  future  ages  ;  not  of  his  own  city  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Greece.  Poetry  such  as  this,  so  vehement,  so 
animated,  is  certainly  to  be  esteemed  highly  efficacious,  as  well 
in  exciting  the  human  mind  to  virtue,  as  in  purifying  it  from  every 
mean  and  vicious  propensity  ;  but  still  more  especially  does  it  con- 
duce to  cherish  and  support  that  vigor  of  soul,  that  generous  temper 
and  spirit,  which  is  both  the  offspring  and  guardian  of  liberty. 

Thus  far  poetry  must  be  allowed  to  stand  eminent  among  the 
other  liberal  arts ;  inasmuch  as  it  refreshes  the  mind  when  it  is 
fatigued,  soothes  it  when  it  is  agitated,  relieves  and  invigorates  it 
when  it  is  depressed  ;  as  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  great  and 
noble :  nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  it  delivers  the  precepts  of 
virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  it  insinuates  or  instils  into 
the  soul  the  very  principles  of  morality  itself.  Moreover,  since 
the  desire  of  glory,  innate  in  man,  appears  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  great  and  heroic  actions,  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  poetry  to  improve  this  bias  of  our  nature,  and  thus  to  cherish 
and  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue  :  and  since  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  poetry  consists  in  the  celebration  of  great  and 
virtuous  actions,  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the  examples  of  the 
bravest  and  most  excellent  men,  and  in  consecrating  their  names 
to  immortality  ;  this  praise  is  certainly  its  due,  that  while  it  forms 
the  mind  to  habits  of  rectitude  by  its  precepts,  directs  it  by  ex- 
nmples,  excites  and  animates  it  by  its  peculiar  force,  it  has  also 
the  distinguished  honor  of  distributing  to  virtue  the  most  ample 
and  desirable  rewards  of  its  labors. 

But,  after  all,  we  shall  think  more  humbly  of  poetry  than  it 
deserves,  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  quarter  wherH  its 
importance  is  most  eminently  conspicuous;  unless  we  contemplate 
it  as  employed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in  subservience  to  religioo. 

61  • 
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This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  onginal  office  and  destina- 
tion of  poetry ;  and  this  it  still  so  happily  performs,  that  in  all 
other  cases  it  seems  out  of  character,  as  if  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose alone.  In  other  instances  poetry  appears  to  want  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  but  in  this  to  shine  forth  with  all  its  natural  splendor, 
or  rather  to  be  animated  by  that  inspiration,  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, is  spoken  of  without  beinfif  felt.  These  observations  are 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  than  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  nothing  more  elevated,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  elegant ;  in  which  the  almost  ineffable  sublimity  of  the 
subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and  the 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy  observation,  that  as  some 
of  these  writings  exceed  in  antiquity  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece, 
in  sublimity  they  are  superior  to  the  most  finished  productions  of 
that  polished  people.  Thus,  if  the  actual  origin  of  poetry  be  in- 
quired after,  it  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  religion.  Of  this 
origin  poetry  even  yet  exhibits  no  obscure  indications,  since  she 
ever  embraces  a  divine  and  sacred  subject  with  a  kind  of  filial 
tenderness  and  afl^ection.  To  the  sacred  haunts  of  religion  she 
delights  to  resort  as  to  her  native  soil :  there  she  most  w^illingly 
inhabits,  and  there  she  flourishes  in  all  her  pristine  beauty  and 
vigor. 

SUBLIMITY    OF    THE    PROPHET   ISAIAH. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  ^nd  excellence  ot 
the  figure  of  Personification,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce the  sublimest  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  one  short 
poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  Prosopopoeia,  and  in- 
deed of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in  composition.  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immediately  to  the  pas- 
sage itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal  excellencies.* 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  cnptivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration  to  their 
own  country,  introduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphal 
scng  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  with 
imagery,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  animated  personifications. 
A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  en 
t!ie  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and  the  destruction  of 
ibeir  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the  poem.  The  earth  itself 
triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the  parabolic  style  frequently 
«lelineate8  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
iind  persecute  with  contemptuous  reprcaches  the  humbled  power 
^  a  forocious  enemy  :— 
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The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet;  they  burst  forth  into  a  jo)rful  shout 
Even  tlie  fir-lre«9  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon : 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personification  of  Hndos« 
or  the  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  *,he  ghosts 
of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings:  they  rise  imme- 
diately from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  themselves 
with  the  view  of  his  calamity  : — 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?    Art  thou  made  like  imto  us  I 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  ?  the  sound  of  thy  sprightif 
instruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  1 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the  whol»^ 
form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remarkable  full 
of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  : — 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  mornim<l 
Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations  1 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in  the 
most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes  the  poet 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find 
the  dead  carcass  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out  and  exposed  : 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely  know  it  to  oe 
his  : — 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble;  that  shook  tin  kingdoms  1 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert;  that  destroyed  the  cities? 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  "if  sepul- 
ture, on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  they 
execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  and  their  posterity.  A  .lolemn 
address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ;  and  he  de- 
nounces against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  even 
against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual 
destruction ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counsels 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  !  The  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings, 
the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and 

1  I'M*  la,  I  think,  the  most  sublline  Inwice  I  have  ever  seen  conveyed  in  so  tsw  word*.  The  apt* 
Bess  of  the  allegory  to  express  Uie  ruin  of  a  powerful  monarch  by  the  (kll  of  a  br^ht  star  flroiu  hca 
VCD,  ktrlkes  the  mind  in  the  most  forcible  mAcner ;  and  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  paasaf*  is  Mreatl> 
hclgtitancd  by  the  personlflcatlon,  "  Son  of  the  mornlxsg.**  VThoeircr  docs  not  relish  anch  r^M'^g  a« 
Chia  la  HOC  only  dcstltnte  of  po»*Jcal  taste,  but  of  the  comnoa  IMlngs  o'  hunianliy. 
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last  of  nil  Jehovah  himseif,  are  tlie  characters  which  support  thin 
beautiful  lyric  drania.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or  rather 
a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together  in  an  incom- 
parable whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  per- 
fection in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  personifications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold, 
yet  not  improbable :  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  suhlimity. 
If,  indeed,  I  maj'  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Grrek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  even  to 
approach  it. 


THOMAS  WARTON.     1728—1790. 

Thoxas  Wartott,  the  lenmctl  author  of  the  "History  of  English  Poetry," 
was  born  at  Basingstoke*  in  i728,  of  a  family  remarkable  for  its  talent.     Hi« 
fatheff  Rev.  Thomas  Wartofi,  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  <lie<l  in 
1745:  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  the  author  of  the  *' Essay  on  the  Wriiinj^ 
and  Genius  of  Pope.*'     Thomas  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  ac- 
quired distinction  by  the  superiority  of  his  poetical  productions.     In  1754  he 
published  his  « Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,"  which  vi 
once  established  his  reputation  for  true  poetic  taste,  and  lor  extensive  and 
varied  learning.     In  1757  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  in 
Pembroke  College,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  remarkable 
ability  and  success.     In  1774  he  published  his  first  volume  of  «  Tl»e  History 
of  English  Poetry."  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  1781. 
Into  this  very  elaborate  performance  Warion  poured  the  accumulated  stores 
of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and   reflection :  the  survey  he  lias  given  us  of  his 
subject  is,  accordingly,  both  eminently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  rich 
and  varied  in  its  details:  and  as  respects  early  English  literature,  it  is  a  re- 
pository of  information  altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance  b} 
any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language.     Tlie  work  is,  how- 
ever, brought  down  to  but  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  as  he  died  while  engaged  in  it,  in  May,  1700.     It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  he  had  not  carried  tlie  history  of  our  literanire  through  tlie 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  no  one  has  presumed  to  continue  the  work;  for  to  cort- 
Uuue  it  with  like  success,  would  require  the  union  of  like  powers-— a  combi- 
nation rarely  given  to  man.* 


*  In  ■outhamtKon  eonnty,  about  45  mllrt  W.  S.  W.  of  London. 

*  **  fba  eoutuumato  tute  and  dlMrlminaUnc  Judgment  may  on  aDoocasloiM  be  ImpltafUjr  tnMli4  * 
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THE  nAMLET. — AN   ODS. 

Tlie  hind*  how  bleat,  who  ne'er  b^piilsd 
To  quil  theit  hmnlet'«  hawihorn  wilci. 
Not  lisunt  ihe  crowil,  nor  tFmpI  the  muo, 
Foi  splendid  care,  uid  guili^  gun  I 

When  morning's  twiliKhl-tinctured  benm 
Strikes  their  low  Ihatch  witli  ilaiiung  gleain, 
Th^jr  rove  Bbrond  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  Kylhe  in  fragrani  dew; 
The  Bheaflo  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
Tlial  nodding  slisdei  a  crnggy  delL 

Iifidn  gloomf  gInJes,  in  waiblet  elmr. 
Wild  nature's  iweclest      Wi  tliey  heni: 
Oil  green  untrodden  ban.,    they  view 
The  liyacimh'i  neglecied  hue: 
In  their  tone  haunts,  and  woodland  rouniltk 
Tbey  spy  tlie  sqnitrel's  airy  bound*; 
And  srartle  from  her  nahen  spniy. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jny: 
Each  naiive  cliann  Iheir  steps  eiplore 
.  Of  Solitude'a  lequester'd  store. 

For  them  Iho  moon  wiih  clondlesa  my 
Mounts,  10  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spiriia  lo  relieve. 

No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare, 
Tlial  o'er  a  glimmering  bearih  they  share-. 
But  when  the  curlbw'i  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darfceninK  valleys  o'er, 
Has  eiilioeil  from  llie  distant  town, 
Tliey  wish  no  bed)  of  cyifnel-down, 
No  trophicd  canopies,  to  close 
Tlieir  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  wlio  spread  the  bloom 
Orheallh  aroimd  tlie  ulny-built  room. 
Or  iliroiigh  the  primroaed  coppice  strajr, 
Or  gamlxil  in  the  new-mown  hay; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  Inrdy  kino; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill. 
To  toiler  at  Ihe  shady  rill; 
Or  climb  ihe  tali  pine's  gloomy  crest, 


Their  humble  porch  with  honey'd  flowei* 
The  curlinii  woodbine's  shade  embowers: 
From  tlie  small  garden's  ihymy  mound 
Their  beca  in  bury  swerma  resound: 
Nor  fell  Diaesae,  befbre  hia  tiuu, 
Hbhcs  lo  iMHisuiTiB  lUe't  goldan  primal 
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But  when  their  templed  long  have  wpra 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar, 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

THE   CRUSADE. AN   ODB. 

Bound  lor  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush  d  the  level  brine, 
0^  All  in  azure  steel  array 'd : 

O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow} 
H'v^h  ujion  the  trophied  prow, 
Alany  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  bohlly  sung : 

**  Syrian  virjans,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard  *  ploughs  the  deep  ! 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  with  anxious  eye^ 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance : 
From  Sion's  turrets,  as  afar 
Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war  I 
Saladin,'  thou  paynim^  l^in<;, 
From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring ! 
On  Aeon's*  spiry  citadel. 
Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell. 
Pictured  with  the  silver  moon, 
England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon! 
In  vain  to  break  our  tirm  array, 
Tliy  brazen  drums  hoarse  dis<«rd  bray: 
Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  fun : 
English  Richard  in  the  van, 
On  to  victory  we  go,— 
A  vaunting  infidel  the  (bo !" 

BlondeP  led  the  tuneful  band. 
And  swept  the  lyre  with  glowing  hand. 
Cypress,  from  her  rocky  mound, 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crowned, 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss\l  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth ! 
Then  with  ardor  fresh  endued, 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renew'd : 

"  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven  s  favored  hills  appear  at  last! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow, 
Wo  tread  ilie  Tyrian  valleys  now. 


I  BielM  1  In  ■umamed  firom  hl«  valor,  Omtr  dt  Uam. 

t  Tbe  anicf  of  the  MohamniedHn*  Uiat  defli'nded  Palestine  affaJait  ttji 

•  Fm*>.  j  It  mean*  here  the  profl?siior  of  a  (Use  relltcton. 

«  Andeatljr  called  Plolcmala ;  now  8L  Joan  d'Acre. 

»  The  ftttbful  nlnrtitloC  KVnc  Ulchaid. 
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From  Carmers  almond-shaded  steep 

We  feel  the  cheering  O^rance  creep : 

O'er  Engadili's'  shruljs  of  balm 

Waves  the  date-empurpled  palm ; 

See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 

Wide  his  inrunortal  umbmge  spread  I 

Hail  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar, 

Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore  I 

Ye  trampled  tom1>s,  ye  fanes  forlorft, 

Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn  j 

Your  ravish'd  honors  to  restore 

Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore  1 

And,  thou,  tlie  sepulchre  of  6o(i, 

By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod, 

BereA  of  every  awful  nte, 

And  quenched  thy  lam\  s  that  beamed  so  btight 

For  thee,  from  Britain's  hstant  coast, 

Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faitiiful  host! 

AloA  in  his  heroic  hand, 

Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand, 

O'er  the  far-alfrighted  fields, 

Resistless  Kaliburn'  he  wields.  N 

Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore! 

From  each  wild  mountain's  trar  kless  crown 

In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown : 

Thy  battering-engines,  huge  and  high, 

In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy; 

And,  rolling  in  terrific  state, 

On  giant-wheels  harsh  thiuiders  grate. 

When  eve  has  hush'd  tlie  buzzing  camp. 

Amid  the  moonlight  vapors  damp, 

Tliy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain, 

Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain : 

We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  a  vaunt, 

Ashtarotli^  and  Termagaunt!* 

With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 

Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 

That  drops  from  Macon's*  sooty  tree, 

'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 

Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  hell, 

The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

"  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  liA  thee  to  the  sky  1 
Soon  on  the  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantino. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  cross,  with  crimson  wove  and  gold  I'' 


A  mooBtaln  of  FalMtJne. 

Tlw  celebrated  tword  of  the  British  king,  Arthur,  mU  to  haire  come  Into  tke  poewwloa  of  Xlna 
iHtfd,  and  to  hare  l>eeB  given  by  blm,  aa  a  present  of  Ineatinable  vatne,  to  TtocMd,  Kiog  ^ 
ly.  I  A  Syrian  goddeii. 

The  Ignorant  old  chroniclers  beHered  Uiat  the  Mohammedans  were  Idolatefa,  and  that  tliajr 
ppad  aome  deity  named  Tenftagnnnt. 
TUB  aUttdes  tn  an  oriental  anperstltlon  reapectlnt  a  polnonoua  traa. 
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WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.     1721—1793. 

Willtax  Robertsok,  the  oelebnxted  historian,  was  born  at  Bostfawick,  in 
the  county  of  Mid-Loihian,  Scotland,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721.  At  the 
early  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  admission  into  the  university,  where  his  sub- 
sequent progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  astonishing  ac* 
quirements  of  his  childhood.  On  entering  the  ministry  of  the  ebtablishcd 
church  of  Scotland,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  exemplary 
diligence;  and  in  1759,  by  the  publication  of  the  ** History  of  Scotland,"  lie 
commenced  that  series  of  admirable  histories,  which  have  justly  placed  bim 
among  the  very  first  historical  writers  of  liis  country.  In  1769  he  published 
his  **  History  of  Charles  V.,"  which  raised  his  then  increasing  reputation  still 
higher,  and  which,  from  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  was  veiy 
popular.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political  and 
■octal  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  tlie  accession  of  Charles  V.,'  a  most  im- 
portant period,  which  forms  the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and  the 
history  of  modem  European  society  and  politics.  In  1777  he  published  hit 
**  History  of  America,"  and  in  1791,  <*An  Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India."  AAer  spending  a  life  of 
equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1793. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period,  when 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constitutions,  and  act  upon 
the  political  systems  which  were  for  centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  easy  and 
flowing,  his  language  correct,  his  opinions  enlightened,  his  investigation  dili- 
gent, and  his  expressions  temperate.  Hume,  notwithstanding  the  difforence 
of  their  religious  opinions,  greatly  extolled  his  History  of  Scotiand ;  and  Gib- 
bon has  borne  ample  testimony  both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style.' 

RESIGNATION   OF   CHARLES  V. 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  sod,  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction ;  and  lo 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as 
might  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  bis 
subjects,  but  of  his  successor.  With  this  view,  he  called  Philip 
out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  aueen,  which  in- 
creased with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely 
unhappy ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  aflfairs.  Having  assembled  the 
rf4tates  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1555,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of 

1  CbarlM  v..  Emperor  of  Oennany,  (isif— 1S5S,)  and  King  of  Spain,  (iSlS— IMS,)  waa  the  vott 
Influential  and  prominent  monarrh  of  the  period  in  which  be  flourlnbed.  Some  of  the  aovcralffns 
rontemporary  with  him  were,  Henry  VIII.  of  Encaod,  (1509— 1S47,)  FrancUi  X.  of  trnxusB,  (ISl*— 
1S47,)  Oostavus  Van  of  Sweden,  (1511— 15M,)  and  SoUman  tkt  jr«yN0«ra<,  of  the  OttonaB  MMxya% 
n»sa>  itMy)  under  whom  the  Turkish  power  attained  iU  blshest  pitch. 

I  **11i.«>  perfect  compoKitlon,  the  nervous  lanfuage,  the  weU-turned  periods  of  Dr.  Bobertao*,  la- 
flamea  me  to  the  kmblttous  hop^  that  I  mifht  one  day  trvad  In  his  fbotaieps :  the  calm  pliiloeophf. 
tnt  caniless,  inimitable  beauties  of  bis  flriend  and  rival,  Hume,  often  Ibraed  me  to  cloee  the  voluatf 
*rith  a  auxed  sensatton  of  dtil^  and  dMpait."~GtttbM*t  Uc«ww««  Chap,  t 
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state ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son«  and  on  the  other 
his  sister,  the  Clueen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands; 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  princes  of 
the  empire,  standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  in- 
tention in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He 
then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  sur- 
rendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  in  the  Low  Countries;  absolving  his  subjects  there 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and,  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted 
with  dignity,  but  w^ithout  ostentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  commencement  of  hia 
administration.  He  observed,  that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects ;,  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleai»ure :  that, 
either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea:  that  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labor,  nor  repined  under  fatigue: 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigor  exhausted  by 
the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admo- 
nished him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain 
the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy:  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigor  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
muturer  years :  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  long  administration 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  aflairs,  and  amidst  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neg- 
lected or  injured  any  of  his  subjects ;  he  now  implored  their 
forgiveness :  that  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  hia  retreat^  «&  <\>& 
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8weptc!St  consolation,  as  wel]  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  serrices; 
and,  in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  hit 
ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
his  father's  hand,  '*  If,"  says  he,  *'  I  had  left  you,  by  my  death, 
this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions 
some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory,  on  tha^ 
account :  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign  to  you  what  I  migh^ 
still  have  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expressions  ol 
thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense ;  and  shall 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your 
k)ve  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  yoor 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad* 
ministration,  to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day 
give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an 
inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  it& 
purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  en 
eroacn  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and,  if  tli« 
time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillit]i 
of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualitiej, 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordi* 
nary  eflfort.  During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears  ;  some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity ;  others,  softened 
by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
})eople ;  and  all  were  aflTected  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a 
sovereign  who  had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splen- 
did, and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World,  Of  all  these  vast  posses- 
sions he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  aflord  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  was  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Eslramadura.  It  was  seated  in  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded 
by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed 
the  most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
before  hia  resignation  he  had  E^nt  an  architect  thither  to  add  a  new 
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apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  his  accommodation ;  but  he  gaye 
strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  8uite4 
his  present  situation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted 
only  of  six  rooms;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung 
with  brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one 
side  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan, 
and  which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants,  intending  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands. 


COLUMBUS    DI8COVERINO    AMERICA. 

The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and 
promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the 
sounding  line  reached  the  bottotn,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such 
land-birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  set- 
ting sun  assumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and 
warm,  and  during  night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public 
prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships 
to  lie  to,  keeping  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no 
man  shut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  huJ 
so  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  o{  land!  land!  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat 
and  verdani  flelds,  v/eil  stored  with  w^od,  and  watered  with  many 
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rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Tt  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving to  God,  and  were  joined  by  these  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  com- 
mander. They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence, 
which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and 
passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  w.hom  they  had  so  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  dis- 
played, with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  s 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling  down 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a 
happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in 
their  new  discoveries. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.     1737—1704. 


Of  the  iifc  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  learned  author  of  «  The  History  of  the 
Decline  und  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  lo 
^ve  any  sketch  of  our  own,  as  he  himself  has  given  us  such  an  admimbte 
one,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings."  *  Frora  it, 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which,  meagre  as  they  are,  will  but  serve, 
ye  tnist,  ti»  excite  in  tliose  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  sufficient  curi 
o^ity  to  desire  to  make  tliemselvcs  familiar  with  the  work  itself.* 


*.  The  writer  of  »  very  able  crltJdsm  on  Olbbon'a  Miacellaneou*  Worki,  in  tlie  Oiarlerly : 

(vol  Kil.  p.  S7S,)  tbua  frllcltoiujy  and  Justly  cbaracteriza*  the  life  of  OUibou:— •*It  la,  portepa^  tba 

feet  ajieciiDen  of  Autoblognqtby  in  Uw  lLni\Wtk  Wu^uace.    DoMsendlng  firom  tha  tally  \tmA  of  hlk 
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HIS    BIRTH. 

I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  27lh  of 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  ;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 
and  of  Judith  Porten.  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave, 
a  savage,  or  a  peasant;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  oii 
the  bounty  of  Nature,  which  cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civi- 
lized country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of 
honorable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with  the  giAs  of  fortune. 
•  ♦  So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  precarious  my  life,  that, 
in  the  baptism  of  my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively 
repeated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  that,  in  case  of  the  de» 
parture  of  the  eldest  son,  this  patronymic  appellation  might  be 
still  perpetuated  in  the  family.  To  preserve  and  rear  so  frail  a 
being,  the  most  tender  assiduity  was  scarcely  sufficient ;  the  care 
of  my  mind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  the  care  of  my  health : 
compassion  always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  chain  of  my  educa- 
tion was  broken,  as  often  as  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  of 
learning  to  the  bed  of  sickness. 

HIS    EDUCATION. DEATH  K)F    HIS   MOTHER. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  childhood  I  was  praised 
for  the  readiness  with  which  1  could  multiply  and  divide,  by 
memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures :  such  praise  encou 
raged  my  youthful  talent. 

At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkly,  who  exercised,  about  eighteen  months,  the  office  of  do- 
mestic tutor.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson.  My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted  by 
sickness ;  and  after  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years,  I  was 
recalled,  December,  1747,  by  my  mother's  death.  I  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her 
person  and  conversation  is  faintly  imprinted  in  my  memory.  My 
poor  father  was  inconsolable.     I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  out 

iriiitorjr,  and  rrlnxinff  the  stately  inarch  which  he  maintain*  throughont  that  vrork,  Into  a  more  natu- 
ral  and  easy  pace,  this  enchanting  writer,  with  an  ease,  spirit,  and  vigor  peculiar  to  hlmscP.  ocu- 
ducts  his  readers  through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  neglected  and  desultory  education,  and  a  youth  arastiM 
In  the  unpromising  and  unscbolarllke  occupation  of  a  militia  officer,  to  tlie  perio^i  when  ne  rvaoiutriy 
applied  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  a  severe  course  of  voluntary  study,  «  hich  In  the  sppro  of  1 1bw 
ycfirs  rendered  Ulm  a  consummate  master  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  lastly  proJiicod  fhu  ■  |f:story  of 
U»  Decllne^and  Full  of  the  Boman  Empire.' " 

'ax  58* 
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first  interview,  joine  weeks  after  the  fatal  event;  th«  awful  silence, 
iiie  room  hung  with  black,  the  nn'd-day  tapers,  hid  sighs  aou 
tears ;  his  praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  in  heaven  ;  his  solemi 
adjuration  that  I  would  cherish  her  memory  and  imitate  her  vir- 
tues ;  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  kissed  and  blessed  roe  as  the 
s^le  surviving  pledge  of  their  loves. 

In  his  twelfth  year  he  went  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  resided  fof 
tlin^e  years,  and  then  went  to  Oxfonl.  His  reading  while  here  was  very  mul 
tifarious  and  extensive,  but.  turning  Papis^t,  his  lather  removed  him  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  him  under 
the  tuition  of  a  Calvinistic  minister,  by  the  name  of  Pavilliard.  Here  be 
spent  five  years,  during  which  time  he  maile  astonishing  proficiency  in  his 
studies,  and  he  ever  spoke  of  his  excellent  instructor  in  terms  of  the  highest 
mfTection  and  respect     He  tlius  speaks  of 


HIS    FIRST    LOVE. 

I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  I  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  love.     By  this  word   I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which    has   originated   in    the   spirit   of  chivalry,   and  is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  French  manners.     I  understand  by 
this  passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which 
is  inflamed  by  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  ol 
her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
sole  happiness  of  our  being.     I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
object  of  my  choice  ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  st^ntiment.     The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished   by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.    Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her  family  wa? 
respectable.     Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  hei 
religion  to  her  country.     The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content,  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy.     In  the  solitude  of 
u  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  edu- 
cation on  his  only  daughter.    She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sciences  and  languages  ;  and  in  her  short  visits  to 
bome  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition  of 
MademoiseLe  Curchod   were  the  theme  of  universal  applause. 
*J'he  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  saw  and 
ioved.     I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversa- 
tion, pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  first 
Hwidcu  emotion  was  fcrtificd  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a 
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more  familiar  acquaintance.  She  permitted  roe  to  make  her  two 
or  three  visits  at  her  father's  house.  I  passed  some  happy  days 
there,  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her  parents  honorably 
encouraged  the  connection.  In  a  calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity 
of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  J 
had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.  At  Grassy  and 
Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  soon  discovered  that  piy  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  alliance,  and  that  without  nis  consent  I  was  myself  desti- 
tute and  helpless.  After  a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate : 
I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure 
was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship 
and  esteem.  The  minister  of  Grassy  soon  afterwards  died ;  his 
stipend  died  with  him  ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
teaching  young  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  for  hersell 
and  her  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spotless 
reputation  and  a  digni6ed  behavior.  A  rich  banker  of  Pans,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discovci 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and 
luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained 
the  hardships  of  indigence.  The  genius  of  her  husband  has  ex- 
alted him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.  In  every 
change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of 
a  faithful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle  Gurchod  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the  French 
monarchy.^ 

After  sipending  nearly  five  years  at  Lausanne,  he  returned  to  England  in 
May,  1768.     The  following  is  his  account  of 

HIS   INTERVIEW    WITH    HIS    FATHER. 

It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  been  neglected  at  home ;  the  severity  of  his  look  and 
language  at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memory ;  nor  could 
I  form  any  notion  of  his  character  or  my  probable  reception 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  The  do 
mestic  discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philuso- 
hy  and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered  thut 
e  had  trembled  before  a  stem  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt  with 
his  own  son  an  opposite  mode  of  behavior.     He  received  me  as 


I 


1  It  la  CQrfoni  to  ipeculate  on  the  eflbct  which  a  union  with  MRB«4p  of  aucb  pure  dl^Uy  of  cl» 
nrter  and  cairn  rellfloas  principle,  might  haro  bad  on  the  chartictcr  and  optniona  of  CKbbon. 
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a  man  and  a  friend  ;  all  constraint  was  banished  at  our  first  inte^ 
view,  and  we  ever  afterwaids  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  easy 
and  equal  politeness.  He  applauded  the  success  of  my  education; 
every  word  and  action  were  expitjssive  of  the  most  cordial  aflec- 
tion ;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed  without  a  cloud,  if  his 
economy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune,  or  if  his  fortune  had  been 
equal  to  his  desires. 

The  time  spent  at  his  fatlicr's  Gibbon  devoted  to  study,  except  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  in  which  he  was  doing  duty  in  a  situation  which  bore  do 
affinity  to  any  otlier  period  of  his  studious  and  social  hfe— as  a  militia  oflScer. 
Parliament  had  resolved  to  raise  a  national  militia^  and  he  and  his  fiuhrr 
offered  their  names  as  major  and  captain  in  the  Hampshire  regiment  A 
«hort  time  before  tliis  he  had  published  his  first  work,  **  An  Essay  upon  the 
Study  of  Literature,'*  which  was  well  received.  After  the  militia  was  di» 
banded,  (December,  1762,)  he  rei»umed  his  studies,  and  determined  to  write 
upon  some  historical  subject  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  parsed  some  time 
-—visited  Lausanne  again,  and  there  studied,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  jou^ 
ney — travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1705.  In  1770  he  lost 
his  father;  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  aOer  this  event  he  urmnged  his  dtcum- 
Btances  so  as  to  settle  iu  London,     llie  following  is  his  account  of 


HIS    PUBLICATION    OF    HIS    HISTORY. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  hbrary,  than  I  under^ 
took  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  history.  At  the 
outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful— even  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the 
narrative;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven 
years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind, 
but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise. 
Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone 
between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation  :  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and 
third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  effect.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy 
pace ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced, 
by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their  present 
size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed  without  any  loss  of  facts 
or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed  to  the  concise 
and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns,  from  Com  modus  to 
Alexander;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  except  from 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an  oracle  mit^ht 
have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  devotion  ;  but  I  was 
soon  disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will  praise  from  politeness, 
iiid  sonie  v.  ill  criticise  from  vanity.     The  author  himself  is  itm 
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best  judge  of  his  own  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi« 
tated  on  the  subject ;  no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  event. 
The  volume  of  my  history,  which  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.  After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Ehnsly,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan, 
an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the 
publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop 
than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the  proofs  was 
submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which 
had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  cor* 
rected  in  the  printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes,  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hundred,  till  the 
number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan.  Dur- 
ing this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of 
fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.  His- 
tory is  the  most  popular  species  of  writing,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  illus- 
trious subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  states- 
man ;  and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period  of 
classical  reading.  I  had  likewise  flattered  myself  that  an  age  of 
light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  human  causes  of  the  progress  and  establishment  3f  Chris- 
tianity.* 

After  publishing  two  more  volumes  of  liis  History,  he  went  ti  Lausanne, 
the  place  endeared  to  him  by  early  recollections,  there  to  settle  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  complete  his  great  work.     The  following  are  his  remarks  on 

THE    COMPLETION    OF    HIS   HISTORY. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  hues  of  tho  last 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 

1  Gibbon's  attack  on  ChrlBtUuiity  In  hU  otherwise  great  work  la  as  mean  as  It  la  m^Jiut.  It  was  moiA 
triumphanUj  answered  by  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Wauon,  In  his  **  Apology  fbr  Christianity,  In  a  series  o(  Let- 
ters to  Bdward  Gibbon,  author  of  the  HUtory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  BooMn  Bnptre.**  Mr. 
Whit&ker,  also  the  historian  of  Manchester,  thus  rebuked  him  in  a  letter : 

**  Yoo  never  speak  fcebly  except  when  you  come  upon  British  ground,  and  ncTer  weakly  «.aoe|A 
when  you  attack  ChrtsUaaity.  In  the  ibrtner  case  you  seem  to  me  to  want  inibrmatlon :  and  in  the 
latter,  you  plainly  want  the  common  candor  of  a  citlsen  of  the  world  for  the  religious  system  of  yout 
WMuntry.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but,  a»  much  as  I  admire  your  abilities,  I  cannot  bear  without  Indign* 
tkm,  your  sarcastic  slyness  upon  Christianity,  and  cannot  see,  without  pi'y  your  detennined  hM 
UMtf  to  the  GospeL" 
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^hich  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake*  and  tbt 
mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  til* 
ver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  ail  natare 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  ot  my  fame. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoerer 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  facts  which  hare 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  &ve^ 
quartos.  1.  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer: 
the  faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  ray  own. 


INVENTION    AND    USE    OF    GUNPOWDER. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  adja- 
cent kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  their  Turkish  fucs.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment 
of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  bv 
casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous 
explosion.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex« 
pelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  era 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in 
doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly 
discern  that  it  was  known  before  the  midclle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery 
in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  The  priority 
of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in  the 
common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative 
power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  tb  reward, 
the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese,  who  trans- 
ported Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors; 
and  It  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  first  attempt  was 
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indeed  unsticcessful ;  but  in  the  generaJ  warfare  of  the  age,  the 
•drantage  was  on  their  side  who  were  most  commonly  the  assail- 
ants ;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 
walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less 
potent  engines  of  antiquity.  Bv  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of 
£gypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the 
secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  thu 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over 
the  savages  of  the  New  World.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances 
of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according 
to  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES.     1746—1794. 

F«w  names  in  English  literature  rernll  such  nssociations  of  worth,  in:elWt^ 
and  nccomplishments,  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones.  He  was  born  in  London 
in  1746.  He  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years  old,  and  tlie  care  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  his  mother.  «She  was  a  person,"  says  Campbell, 
*of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawning  powers  witli  a  sagacious 
assiduity,  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  quick  and  si  rpriising  growth 
We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil  she  had,  when  we  are  told  tliat,  at  five  yean 
oi  age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  atten- 
tion with  the  strongest  admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Revelations. 
Human  nature,  perhaps,  presents  no  authentic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure 
or  satisfactory,  than  tliat  of  such  a  pupil  superintended  by  a  mother  capable 
of  directing  him." 

Al  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  made  the  most 
astonishing  progress  in  his  studies;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oxford,  his  mother  going  with  him,  and  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  town. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  com 
menced  at  Harrow,  and  on  leaving  the  university,  he  was,  perhaps,  posse?se«t 
of  as  much  varied  learning  as  any  one  who  ever  took  his  ilegree  at  that  re- 
nowned sent  of  literature.  The  same  year  (1705)  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer  to  become  the  tutor  to  his  son ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  He  journeyed  with 
Ibe  family  twice  upon  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  after  his  second  tour 
in  1771,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ready pubfished  a  small  volume  of  poerns,  and  two  dissertntiors  on  Orieu'al 
literature,  and  after  he  was  called  to  the  l)ar,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  translu* 
tion  of  tlie  Greek  Omtions  of  Isa'us.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  corresiwiuience  widi  several  emi- 
nent foreign  scholars. 

During  the  progress  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  Sir  William  Jones  expresse.! 
bis  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  his  own  government,  liav.n}) 
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ncf  sympathy  with  tliat  infamous  sentiment,  '^Our  coontiy  right  or  wnng.* 
Like  Lord  Chatham,  and  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  he  did  not  hesitate  loi» 
buke,  and  rebuke  severely,  his  country,  or  ramer  the  ruling  adminiittation, 
when  he  deemed  its  mcai^^ures  to  be  wron^  But  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
correct  principles,  and  to  a  just  line  of  action,  together  with  an  «Ode  to 
Liberty,"  which  he  had  published,  caused  him  to  lose  favor  with  those  wbo 
had  offices  in  their  gift,  and  he  did  not  obtain  the  situation  of  the  judgeship  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  which  became  vacant  in  17  SO,  though  he  was  doolji- 
less  the  most  competent  person  at  that  time  in  England  to  fill  it.  But  on  ■ 
change  of  administration  in  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  tliis  responsible  station, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  April,  1783,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Shipley,  the  daughter  of  tlie  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  to  whom  he  hail 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  years.  He  immediately  set  sail  for  India,  Laving 
secured,  as  his  friend  Lord  Ashburton  congratulated  him,  the  two  first  objccti 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 

In  December,  1783,  he  commenced  the  di&icharge  of  his  duties  as  an  Indian 
judge,  with  his  characteristic  ardor ;  but  it  is  impoi^sible,  in  this  short  s[»ce, 
to  do  any  justice  to  his  great  labors.  He  early  formed  a  society  of  which  be 
was  the  president,  for  *'lnquinng  into  ilie  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia ;"  and  to  the  "  Asiatic  Researches,**  whkh 
this  society  published,  he  himself  was  the  chief  contributor.  The  followng 
are  some  of  his  papers:  "Eleven  Anniversary  Discourses  on  the  different 
nations  of  Asia,  &c. ;"  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of  Asiatic  Words 
in  Roman  Letters;"  "On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;"  (*0n  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoos;"  ''On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiac;"'  "On 
the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos  ;*'  wiili  very  many  other 
treatises  of  less  importance.  All  these  literary  labors  he  performed  when  ool 
attending  to  his  official  duties,  which,  for  tlic  greater  part  of  the  year,  occu- 
pied him  seven  hours  a  day.  But  such  labors,  enough  to  try  the  strongest  con- 
stitution anywhere,  were  too  much  for  him  ih  the  debilitating  climate  cf 
Bengal;  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794.« 

"  In  the  coprse  of  a  short  life,"  says  Camiibell,  "  Sir  William  Jones  acquired 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordinary  faculties  of  men,  if  they  were 
blessed  with  antediluvian  longevity,  could  scan*ely  hope  to  surpass.  His 
learning  threw  light  on  the  laws  of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  litera- 
ture of  Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  family  of  nations.  He  carried  philo- 
sophy, eloquence,  and  philanthropy,  into  the  character  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  he  retained  a  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent  for  transfusing  them  into  his  own  language, 
which  has  seldom  been  united  with  the  same  degree  of  industry.  When  be 
w^nt  abroad,  it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  widi  the  spoils  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion; but  to  search,  amidst  the  ruins  of  oriental  Uterature,  for  treasures  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged  ' 

*For  bU  Boon's  vannted  gold. 
Or  all  tbe  genrn  of  SBinarcand.* " 

"Sir  William  Jones,"  says  his  biographer,  "seems  to  have  acted  on  diif 
maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was 
never  observed  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  opi>ortnnity  of  adding  to  his 


i  The  beat  edition  of  hia  works  la  that  by  Lord  Tclcnniouth,  In  IS  vola.  Svo.:  to  wbJch  Is 
s  frrO-wrfUen  life  of  this  Uluatrloua  scholar. 
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Aomplishments  or  to  his  knowledge.  When  in  Imlia,  his  stadios  began  whh 
the  dawn ;  and,  in  seasons  of  intermission  from  professional  duty,  continaed 
through  the  day ;  while  meditation  retraced  and  confirmed  what  reading  had 
collected  or  investigation  discovered.  By  a  regular  application  of  time  to 
particular  occupations,  he  pursued  irarious  objects  without  confusion ;  and  in 
undeitakings  which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never 
deterred  by  difficulties  from  proceeding  to  a  successful  termination.'*  With 
tespect  to  die  division  of  his  time,  he  had  written  in  India,  on  a  small  piece 
«f  paper,  the  following  lines :— • 

Sir  Edward  Cokt. 
Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — ^the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

JRaJther. 
Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven. 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  *aU  to  heaven. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  tliis  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminendy  great 
and  good  man,  without  adding  his  beautiful  encomium  on  the  Bible.  Let  it 
be  boine  in  mind  that  those  peculiar  attainments  which  rendered  him  so 
fully  competent  to  utter  it,  were  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  any  other  man ; 
for  he  was  not  only  critically  acquainted  with  die  original  languages  of  the 
Bible,  but  with  all  the  various  cognate  languages  and  dialects  of  the  East,  a 
koowledge  of  which  imparts  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  that  wonderful  book 

THE    BIBLE. 

I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
tun  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin 
contains  more  sublimity  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  thar 
can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  or  age 
they  may  have  been  composed.* 

AN   ODE. 
In  ImUation  of  jilcaus. 

What  constinites  a  State  t 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  labor'd  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  croMm'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow 'd  baseness  wafis  perfume  to  prida. 

No:— MEN,  high-minded  MEN, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 


1  **0»m**  to  naturally  expected,  to  maka  np  tba  twenty^bor;  Inalead  of  that,  by  an  onexpectoi 
ham,  he  laye  **  ah.  to  heaYen.**  intending  one  to  be  reeenred  <br  pnrpoeee  of  deyotton.  leereaarka 
OB  the  Mune  In  Macanlay'a  Bevtew  of  Croker**  Boawell.  ^^0^.--'  ■         ■  i 

s  •*!  aan  oonlldent,'*  eayi  llr  Bidiafd  Steele,  •'Uiat  wboap^^^i^Ckib'^Ui^«a,^rt4,».^ 
■laeli  prepared  InlbTor  of  thetn, aa  when  be  etta down  to^oj^tf  Moaar,  wM}  tod^paaei^'.i 
a  not  told  wMh  BMra  natoral  t>roa  than  nj  awMS  la  '*  '^ 


<>r»N«idd»t-  ^^^        Cathedral  Br •  «■., 
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In  ibrest,  brake,  or  den, 
Ai  b^iasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  tbeir  dutm  know, 
But  know  their  righUf  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  iong-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  State's  collected  will, 

0*er  thrones  anJ  globes  elate 
Sits  Empress,  crownini;  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  firown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e'en  th'  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  fkint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  100*  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  fiurer  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  1 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  MEN  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'Tis  ibUy  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

• 

Among  the  most  instructive  and  pleasing  of  Sir  William  Jones*s  prose 
eompositions,  are  his  Letters;  from  which  we  take  the  following  charming 

DESCRIPTION   OF   MILTON's   RESIDENCE. 

To  Labt  Svxvcxe  :* 

SqOember  7,  1769. 

The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  printed  sheets  of 
my  History,  prevented  me  to-day  from  paying  a  proper  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  do  ail  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet,  and 
Bet  out  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  Yisit  a  place 
where  MiJton  spent  some  part  of  his  life,  and  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  is  a 
small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called'  Forest-Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  con- 
tiguous to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
chose  this  place  of  retirement  afler  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage  of  hit 
V  Allegro : 

Sometimes  walking  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  or  hillocks  green. 

♦  •  •  •  • 

T^ile  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand. 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow 'd  land. 


1  In  the  niimner  of  17M  tba  Barl  ofSpencer*!  ton  wentto  HkrrowKlioOl,  (tm  mOcs  W.  W.  orL»» 
4mt)  UM  mr  WOUuB  (Uwn  Mr.)  Jodm  aceoaiiMnled  him  Uiltber.  Dartof  the  ■ntunnal  vmbUm 
9l  tlw  Btxt  Tear,  our  auttor  Tlatted  hla  frtonda  at  Ox0Brd,  and  dulnf  Us  realdeDea  mmong  ticaii  kt 
■Mia  tfea  aMwakm  to  Poreatum,  wlil^  to  relatad  with  m  mock  antmatten  and  tnw  poHle  tt^m 
u  OUi  jDott  iBtarMtlBC  Mftv  to  Lid> 
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And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scjrthe ; 

And  every  shepherd  tells  hia  tale. 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleaiorei. 

While  the  landscape  round  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks,  &o. 

It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  time  of  tbu 
4  \y,  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds  and  see  all  the  objects  mentioned 
in  this  description ;  but  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of  circum* 
stances,  we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  viUage,  with  tlie 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  scythe  ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  in- 
tent upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 
emplojrment. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene,  gave 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  length  reached  the  spot  whence 
Milton  undoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images :  it  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  all  sides ; 
the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the  vil- 
lages and  turrets,  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  the  finest  verdure,  and 
partly  raised  above  the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  color,  where  the  sheep  were 
leeaicg  at  larg^e ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  river&, 
convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  m 
the  tibove-mentioned  description,  but  that  it  was  a  most  exact  and 
iivef  f  representation  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fine  passage,  which 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  ele^nce,  receive  an  additional 
beauiy  from  its  exactness.  After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to 
the  village. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part  of 
it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  belongs  to  an  adjacent 
farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers  in  Milton's  own  hand 
were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived  there  is  current  among 
tne  Villagers :  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  uf  his  chamber ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  anc4her,  who 
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had  forgotten  the  name  of  Milton,  but  lecoUected  him  ly  the  titJe 
of  the  poet. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  groves  near  this  village  are 
famous  for  nightingales,  which  are  so  elegantly  described  in  the 
Penseroao,  Most  of  the  cottage-windows  are  overgrown  with 
sweetbriers,  vines,  and  honeysuckles ;  and  that  Milton's  habita- 
tion had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  conclude  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow : 

Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 

for  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  by  the  eglan- 
tine, though  that  word  is  commonly  ysed  for  the  sweetbrier,  which 
he  could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  couplet.  If  I  ever  pass  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival 
for  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honor  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect  scholar, 
as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced. 
Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
ful, than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

I  have,  &c. 


ROBERT  BURNS.     1759—1796. 

Robert  Bmiiri,  the  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  Ayrshire,'  one  of 
the  western  counties  of  Scotland,  January  25,  1759.  His  lather  was  m  small 
ftrmer,  and  Robert  had  no  advantages  of  early  education  beyond  what  th« 
parish  schools  afrord.ed.  But  he  made  the  most  of  wliat  he  had  ;  and  in  the 
possession  of  discreet,  virtuous,  and  most  pious  parents,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
education,  the  education  of  the  heart;  and  in  tlie  "Cotters  Saturday  Nig;ht,^ 
we  see  what  was  tlie  foundation  of  the  whole — the  Bible.  He  early  showed 
a  strong  taste  for  reading;  and  to  the  common  rudiments  of  education  h<i 
aiLied  some  knowledge  of  mensuration,  and  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  French. 
But  poetry  was  his  first  delight,  as  it  w^s  his  chief  solace  tlirough  Ule.  A 
little  before  his  sixteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself^  he  had  *^  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him  considerable  village  fnoa, 
to  which,  as  he  made  acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighboring  towns  widi 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  fluency  of  hit 
expression,  and  the  vigor  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  charms  of  these 
social  meetings,  at  which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  graduaJly  intR^ 
duced  him  to  new  habits,  some  of  which  were  most  destructive  to  his  bap* 
piness  and  his  virtue. 

About  this  time,  to  escape  the  ills  of  poverty,  and  to  break  away  ftom 
some  of  ihe  associations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  reiiolved  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  funds 
for  this  purpose,  !ie  resolved  to  ))nbli%ih  a  volume  of  his  poems.  They  were 
received  with  great  favor,  and  Burns  cleared,  thereby,  twenty  pounds.     He 


1  Ms  WM  bom  in  a  dfty-boOt  eottafc,  about  two  nUaa  to  tbo  aootb  of  tte  towa  of  Afs. 
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ei«gaged  his  passage,  his  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  ftoni  which 
port  he  was  to  sail,  and  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  when  a  letter  firom 
Dr.  Biacklock  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet  completely  altered  his  reso- 
lution. **His  opinion,"  says  Burns  himself,  t*that  I  would  meet  with  en* 
oouiagement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition  of  my  poems,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a 
a«iigle  letter  of  introduction/'  * 

The  result  was,  the  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  who  were  emin'.nt  in 
litenuure,  in  rank,  or  in  fashion,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  brilliant 
oonversatioiial  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  struck  ail 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  poetry.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mao* 
kenzie,  and  other  persons  of  note,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  published, 
which  yielded  him  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  With  this  he  returned,  in 
1788,  to  Ayrshire-— advanced  two  hundred  pounds  to  relieve  his  aged  mothet 
and  brother,  who  were  struggling  with  many  difi^culties  on  their  farm— «um1 
with  the  resi  prepared  to  stock  another  farm  for  himself  in  Dumfrieshirei 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  that  year,  having  before  publicly 
aolemnized  his  union  with  Jean  Armour,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached. 

But  the  farm  did  not  prosper  well,  and  be  obtained  the  ofiSce  of  exciseman 
or  guager,  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  In  1791  he  abandoned  the  farm 
entirely,  and  took  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  By  this  time,  hit 
habits  of  conviviality  had  senled  down  to  confirmed  intemperance,  •'and  al- 
most every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  in 
the  ale-house,  could  easily  command  the  company  of  Burns.  His  Jean  still 
behaved  with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  conjugal  tenderness  and  prudence, 
which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  evil  of  his  misconduct,  although  they 
could  not  reclaim  him.  At  last,  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power 
of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  quite  broken-hearted  by  the  sense  of  his 
errors,  and  of  the  hopeless  miseries  to  which  he  saw  himself  and  his  family 
depressed,  he  died  at  Dumfries  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796,  when  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age."* 

••  Burns,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  "is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  thai  ever 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  con- 
dition. Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  but  Scotland  could  have  produced 
such  a  man;  and  he  will  be  for  ever  regarded  as  the  glorious  representative 
cf  the  genius  of  his  country.  He  was  born  9  poet,  if  ever  roan  was,  and  10 
his  native  genius  alone  is  owing  the  perpemity  of  his  fame.  For  he  roanj- 
festly  had  never  very  deeply  smdied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned  much 
about  its  principles,  nor  looked  abroad  with  the  wide  ken  of  intellect  for 
objects  and  subjects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  inspiration.  The  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  happiest,  perhaps,  that  Providence  evei 
allowed  to  the  children  of  labor,  was  not  surveye<i  and  speculated  upon  by 
him  as  the  field  of  poetry,  but  as  the  field  of  his  own  existence ;  and  ha 
chronicled  tlie  events  that  passed  there,  not  merely  as  food  for  his  imaginac 

I  This  was  In  17IC,  when  be  wm  twenty-Mven  yean  okL 

t  Bead— an  interenUng  aketch  of  bla  llfls  In  Chamben's  Biofraphlcal  DldJonai  y  of  Emlntnt  Sooto- 
^wn;**  alio,  «*Currio'a  Llft>,"  "Lockhart'a  LUt,**  and  ••  CuniilDffham'a  Lifts,**  preflxH  to  hU  ediUoD 
it  tbe  poei'a  work*.  Tblit  U  now  Uie  most  complete  and  best  edlUon  of  Barns,  containing  IM  p^eon 
Biore  UuMi  Dr.  Currlc**  edIUon.  Rend,  also,  Uie  "  Oenlos  and  Character  of  Buma,**  by  ProJbeaoi 
wilMOu,  Mo.  XXI.  of  WUey  nnd  Putnam's  Library  of  Choloe  Reading.  Alao,  two  artldaa  la  U^p  Eii» 
%ur«b  Bcviewi  voL  IS,  and  vol.  U,  and  oaa  In  the  Qrst  toIubm  of  ttas  Londoi  Qoartariy. 

ago 
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tion  as  a  poet,  but  as  food  for  his  heart  as  a  man.  Hence,  when  inspired  to 
compose  poetry,  poetry  came  gushing  up  from  the  well  of  his  human  afieo- 
dons,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  pour  it,  like  streams  irrigating  t 
meadow,  in  many  a  cheerful  tide  over  the  drooping  flowers  and  fiiding  ver- 
dure of  lifo.  Imbued  with  vivid  perceptions,  warm  feelings,  and  strong  pas- 
eioQS,  he  sent  his  own  existence  into  that  of  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate, 
around  him ;  and  not  an  occurrence  in  hamlet,  village,  or  town,  affecting  in 
any  way  tlie  happiness  of  the  human  heart,  but  roused  as  keen  an  interest  in 
the  soul  of  Bums,  and  as  genial  a  sjrmpathy,  as  if  it  had  immediately  con 
cemed  himself  and  his  own  individual  welfare.  Most  other  poets  of  rura) 
life  have  looked  on  it  through  the  aerial  veil  of  imagination— often  beautified, 
no  doubt,  by  such  partial  concealment,  and  beaming  with  misty  softness  mors 
delicate  than  the  truth.  But  Burns  would  not  thus  indulge  his  fimcy  where 
he  had  felt — felt  so  poignantly,  all  the  agonies  and  all  the  transports  of  life. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  rising  up 
quietly  and  unbroken  to  heaven,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  and  blessed  it,  the 
quiet  joy  and  unbroken  contentment  that  slept  below ;  and  when  he  saw  it 
driven  and  dispersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew  also  but  too  well,  for  too  sorely 
had  he  felt  them,  those  agitations  and  disturbances  wliich  had  shook  him  till 
he  wept  on  his  chaff  bed.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  know  what 
unsubstantial  dreams  are  all  those  of  the  golden  age.  But  bliss  beams  upon 
us  with  a  more  subduing  brightness  through  the  dim  melancholy  that  shrouds 
lowly  life;  and  when  the  peasant  Bums  rises  up  in  his  might  as  Bums  the 
poet,  and  is  seen  to  derive  all  that  might  from  the  life  which  at  this  hour  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland  are  leading,  our  hearts  leap  within  us,  because  that 
such  is  our  country,  and  such  the  nobility  of  her  children.  There  is  no  delu- 
sion, no  affectation,  no  exasperation,  no  falsehood,  in  the  spirit  of  Bums'i 
poetry.  He  rejoices  like  an  untamed  enthusiast,  and  he  weeps  like  a  pros- 
trate penitent  In  joy  and  in  grief  the  whole  man  appears :  some  of  his  finest 
effusions  were  poured  out  before  he  left  the  fields  of  his  childhood,  and  when 
he  scarcely  hoped  for  other  auditors  than  his  own  heart,  and  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet  He  wrote  not  to  please  or  surprise  others — we 
speak  of  those  first  effusions— but  in  his  own  creative  delight;  and  even  after 
he  had  discovered  his  power  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  namre  wherever  they 
slumbered,  the  effect  to  be  produced  seldom  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  him,  assured  tliat  his  poetry  could  not  fail  to  produce  tlie  same  passion  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  ftom  which  it  boiled  over  in  his  own.  Out  of  him- 
self, and  beyond  his  own  neare^  and  dearest  concerns,  he  well  oould,  but  be 
did  not  much  love  often  or  long  to  go.  His  imagination  wanted  not  wings 
bA4id  and  strong  for  highest  flights.  But  he  was  most  at  home  when  walking 
on  this  earth,  through  this  world,  even  along  the  banks  and  braes  of  tlie 
streams  of  Coila.  It  seems  as  if  his  muse  were  loath  to  admit  almost  any 
thought,  feehng,  or  image,  drawn  from  any  other  region  than  his  native  dis- 
trict— tlie  hearth-stone  of  his  father's  hut — ^the  still  or  troubled  chamber  of 
his  own  generous  and  passionate  bosom.  Dear  to  him  the  jocund  laughter 
of  the  reapers  on  the  corn-field,  the  tears  and  sighs  which  his  own  strains 
bad  won  from  the  children  of  nature  enjoying  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest  he- 
ueatli  the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  tree.  With  what  pathetic  personal  power 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  his  character  and  condition,  dc  many  of  his 
humblest  lines  affect  us  1  Often,  too  often,  as  we  hear  him  singing,  we  think 
dial  we  see  him  suffering!  (Most  musical,  most  melancholy*  he  often  iS| 
tran  in  bis  merriment  1    In  him,  alas!  the  transports  of  inspiration  are  but 
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IDO  closely  allied  with  reality^s  kindred  agonies  1  Tne  iCriiigs  of  his  lyre 
Rxnedmes  yield  their  finest  music  to  the  sighs  of  remorse  or  repenrajeou 
MThatever,  therefore,  be  the  faults  or  defects  of  the  poetry  of  Bums  ani  no 
ioubt  it  has  many — it  has,  beyond  all  that  was  ever  written,  this  greatest  of 
lU  merits,  intense,  life-perrading,  and  life-breathing  truth." 

TO   A  MOUNTAIN   DAISY, 
On  twmmg  oim  doum  vnth  the  plough  in  Apnl^  1 786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour : 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alasl  it*s  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth : 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shieH 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O*  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-fleld, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

Ajid  low  thou  lies  I 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ' 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soifd,  is  laid 

Low  r  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fiite  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  I 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard* 

And  whelm  him  o*«rl 
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Such  fate  to  sniieTing  worth  is  giyen, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striyen. 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till,  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  UeayelTi, 

He,  mind,  sink  I 

E^en  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  &te, 
That  fate  it  thine~-no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till,  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  wei|^% 

Shall  be  thy  doom  I 

TO   MART   IN   HEAVEN.* 

Thon  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  1 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laidi 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Tliy  image  at  our  last  embrace  1 

Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  oui  last ! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green. 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  &ceiic ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day 

Still  o'er  tliese  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  oarel 
Time  but  the  impression  strotiger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 


1  ThU  was  Uie  flnt  ol^ect  of  bla  Milj,  pun,  impwsloiMsd  lovw    Hmry  Camj/ibdK  or  fei» 
Marj.**    In  hit  poena, 

**  Te  tank*,  and  braet,  and  stream!  aroand 
The  casUe  o'  M ontgomerle^'* 
ae  daacirlbei,  In  the  most  beauUftil  lanfua«e,  their  tender  and  final  parttnf  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr. 
He  intended  to  marry  her,  but  she  died  at  Oroenoek  on  her  reUnm  ttom  a  Tfartt  to  her  idations  in 
Arryleshlra.  At  a  later  period  ofUfe,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  hallowad  day  when  they  parted,  he 
devoted  a  night  to  a  poetlo  vlgU  In  the  open  air.  As  evening  came,  **be  appeared  to  grow  v«ry  ■»> 
ahont  something,"  and  wandered  oat  of  doors  Into  the  barn-yard,  whara  hla  /ean  Ihoad  him  lyti« 
•B  some  straw  with  his  eyes  Used  on  a  shining  star  *«like  another  aMon."  Thas  did  he  wrttedowi^ 
as  It  a»wl%  la  Its  tBUBQttaibtmtty,thtadMvlyvathitlc  elegy  to  the  memory  or  hU*«Btghlaai  Hary.' 
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My  HaiT,  dear  deputed  ihada  t 
Where  it  tbjr  place  of  bliuTul  rsM  I 

SeMt  lliou  ihjr  lover  lowly  loidt 

Hear'K  tbou  the  grooiu  Ihal  rend  hi<  breaM 

LESSONS  FOX  LIFI. 

Tbon  whoni  otuuKe  may  hither  laad. 
Be  (hou  clad  in  nuaet  weed. 
Be  thou  deck'd  in  lilken  nole, 
'Grave  iheie  eoonieli  on  ihjp  eouL 

liife  a  but  ■  day  at  xtuM, 
SprunR  from  oight,  in  darknen  hat; 
Hope  not  mushine  every  bom. 
Fear  not  cloudi  will  always  lower. 

Aa  Youth  and  Love,  with  ■prigbtljr  dailO«v 
Beneath  thy  mornins-etBi  adTuwe, 
Pleanue,  with  her  liren  air, 
May  delude  the  Ihoughdei*  pair'. 
Let  Piudence  bleu  EiuoynieDl'i  ODp, 
Then  laptmed  sip,  and  up  it  up. 

Aa  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life'i  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  thou  apurn  the  humble  Talel 
Life'a  proud  aummita  wouldat  thou  lOsteT 
Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 
Evils  lurk  in  relmi  wail: 
DangerB,  eagle-pinion 'd,  bold. 
Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold. 
While  cheerful  Peace,  with  linnet  long, 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

Ad  the  shades  oT  evening  close, 
Beckoning  thee  to  long  repose; 
As  Life  iiaelf  becomes  dineaaa, 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 
Tbeie  ruminate  with  sober  tliought, 
On  ell  thou'il  seen,  and  hoard,  and  wrought) 
And  teach  the  spornve  younkera  round, 
Sawa  of  experience,  sage  and  •ound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  eslimaia, 
The  grand  crileriun  of  his  fat^ 
Is  not — An  Ihou  high  or  low  1 
Did  thy  £)rtuae  ebb  or  flow  t 
Wast  ihou  cottager  or  king! 
Peer  or  peasant  1 — No  such  thing  I 
Did  many  talents  gUd  thy  spanT 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one? 
Tell  Ihem,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, 
Aa  ihou  Ihyaelf  must  shortly  And, 
The  smile  or  ftown  of  awrul  Heaven, 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  giveiL 
Say,  *  To  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise. 
There  solid  aclf-eT^yment  lies; 
That  IboUsb,  selfish,  ftithleis  waps 
Lmd  to  the  wretched,  vUe,  and  baaiu" 
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Thus  resigned  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  hed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awakoi 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break. 
Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go  I    Heaven  be  thy  guide  I 
Quoth  the  beadsman  of  Nithside.' 

THE   C0TTER*8  SATURDAY   NIOHT. 
Imcribed  to  Robert  jSiktn,  Etq, 

My  oved,  my  honored,  much  respected  friend  I 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride  1  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 
To  you  1  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah !  though  his  worth  unknown,  &r  happier  there,  I  ween 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh  ; 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae'  the  pleugh; 

The  blackening  trains  o*  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil'  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  tlie  moor,  his  course  does  hamewvrd  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  tlie  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee^  things^  toddlin,*  staoher*  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flicterin*^  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,*  blinkin*  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infiint  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  K>  his  wearv  carking'*  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil 

Belyve  ^  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'*'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie^  lin 

A  cannie  '*  errand  to  a  neebor  town :  - 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e-e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  '*  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  '^  penny-fee,'* 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

TtaeM  baanttftil  lines  were  written  In  "  Prtar»-C«rM~  Hermitage,  on  Um  tanks  oTUm  Mftk. 
t  Wromk.      t  Labor.      «  LttUe.      •  ToUerlnf  In  Uieir  wallt.      •  fltafier.      T  Flattertaff.     s 
•  ■ilnliMrstlnterrala.        10  AH.        u  Consumlnr.        li  By-and-by.       ISSchra.       1 
'i  tUaOtf  dtxtaroos.      M  rt&e,  baadsoiM.      U  Sorely  won.      U  Wl«ea. 
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Wi'  joj  nntrign'i,  bralhen  and  aitlm  i  leet. 

An'  eoph  Tor  otber'a  weelhre  kindly  spiers  ' 
The  aocisl  hoora,  swin-wing'd,  unnoticnd  firet 

Each  lells  Ihe  uncos'  Ihal  he  ten  or  hears ; 
The  paiertt,  panial,  eya  their  hopeful  jroars  ; 

AntJcipBdon  forward  pinnta  tbe  view: 
llks  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  aheers, 

Oaii*  Buld  claei  look  amaist  as  weel'i  the  new) 
The  iBlher  mixei  a'  wi'  Bdmomtioii  due. 

Their  niarter'*  and  their  miWress'a  command, 

The  younliera  ■'  ate  warned  to  obejr; 
Aq'  mind  their  Labon  wi'  an  eydent*  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  ihough  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  plsiy : 
'An',  01  be  sure  to  Tear  the  Lord  alwayl 

An'  miod  your  duly,  duly,  morn  an'  nighl  1 
Leal  in  lemptalion's  p&th  ye  gnog  aairay, 

Implore  His  couosel  anil  aasisting  might: 
They  Dever  soa^l  in  rain  thai  aouebt  the  Lord  arigbll 
Bat  hark  I  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  nsebnr  lait  cam'  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  end  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wity  mother  seea  Ihe  eonacioua  flaina 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e>,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  beart-stmck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 

Wbile  Jenny  hafflins*  is  afmid  lo  apeak; 
Weel  pleaHd  the  mother  heara  ii'a  nae  wild  woithleaa    •me, 
Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  biinga  him  ben;' 

A  stmppan'  youth,  he  taka  the  moiher's  eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  Ihe  TJsit's  no  ill-la'en ; 

The  ralher  crackB*  o(  horses,  pleughs,  aiul  kye.' 
The  youngster's  anleaa  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy. 

But  blate"an'  laithfu',''  scarce  can  weel  behare; 
Thn  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

Wlm  rnakj 

Weel  pleased  tc 

O,  happy  lore  I  where  lore  like  this  is  fbund  1 

O  hearireh  rapluieal  blisa  beyond  compare! 
Ttb  pBced  much  this  iveary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare, — 
'If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modeat  pair, 

Iq  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  lender  tate, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  tbe  evening  gala ' 
Is  there,  in  human  Ibnii,  Ihat  brais  a  heart,— 

A  wretch  I  a  villatn  1  lost  to  love  and  truth  I 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ! 
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Ciirw)  on  his  perjured  arts !  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  f 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth,* 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  f 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  witdf 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board  1 

The  healsome  parritch,'  chief  o^  Scotia*s  food : 
The  soupe*  their  only  ha  wide  ^  does  aflford. 

That  'yont*  the  hallan^  snugly  chows  her  oood: 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  rkxxI, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd'  kebbuck,*  iell,* 
An*  aft  he's  pressed,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  good ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmond  ^  auld,"  sin  ^  lint  was  i*  the  belL** 

The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  ^  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  Ha'-Bible,**  ance  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  **  hafiets  *?  wearin'  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  ^  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  **  Let  us  worship  Grod,'*  he  says,  wi'  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  ^  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,*'  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  ^  beats  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


I  Mercj,  Idndl  fiMling  I  Oatmeal-pudilinr.  *  jBMioe^  aillk.  4  A  pd-auM  tor  a  cow 

•  Beyond.  •  A  partidon  wall  In  a  cottage.  T  CarefUDy  prMcrvad.  t  A  i 
t  BtUnfftothataate.          10  Twelve  months.       U  Old.          U  SUioe.        U 
14  This  pletnre,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he  drew  fh>in  his  ftither.    He  was  hlmseH  In  tmagtaattoa, 

«sain  eneofthe  **wee  thlnfs**  that  ran  to  meet  him;  and  •'the  prfeaMIke  liither**  had  long 
Ihat  aspect  betore  the  poet's  eyes,  though  he  died  belbre  he  was  thraeaoore.  **  t  httre  always 
•Idered  vmUam  Barns,**  (Uie  flOber,)  says  Murdoch,  •'as  by  tor  the  best  of  the  hna^  race  ttat  t 
•rer  had  the  pleasure  of  being  aoqaalnted  with,  and  many  a  worthy  ehawBter  I  have  known.  Hs 
was  a  tender  and  aflfecttonate  tother,  and  took  pleasure  In  leading  his  ddldran  ta  the  paths  orvMas. 
I  must  not  pretend  to  gtre  you  a  deserlptlon  of  aU  the  manly  qualities^  the  ratlsnal  and  CbrtMm 
Tlrtoes  ofthe  Tenerahle  Bums.  I  shaU  only  add,  that  he  practised  every  kaowa  dotj*  and  aveUoi 
•very  thlcg  that  was  crfmlnaL**    The  toUowlng  Is  the  **£pttaph'*  which  the  eon  wioia  tor  hlmi 

O  ye^  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near,  with  pious  reverence,  and  attend  I 
Hers  Ue  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  tother,  and  the  generous  fklend  t  * 

Th9  pitying  heart  that  tolt  tor  human  woe; 

The  daanUeas  heart  that  fcax'd  no  human  prtdei 
The  fHsnd  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  toe, 

**  For  e'en  his  toUlngs  lean'd  to  virtue's  sUe." 

•  Tktpwt  Stole  kep4  in  tbshalL  Moray.  »  TtetnplaablkartAaacCCkift^i 

I*  The  names  of  loottlsh 
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The  priest-like  &tber  reads  the  sacred  page,  ^ 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfiire  wage 

With  Ainalek's  ungracious  progeny; 
Or,  how  the  Royal  Bard '  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetio  plaint  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  it  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped. 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,'  who  lone  in  Patmos*  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's  oomfiMUnd. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  lather,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  ^  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  dayjB ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  circling  time  moves  rotmd  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ;  * 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL  ' 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  profier  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  foir  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
*  That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revere^  abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;" 

1  DiTid.  >  Mot  John, 

t  >a  Waad  tn  tte  Ardripdsfa  wbere  John  to  aiippoaad  to  ksvt  wrtttea  Uw 

«0 
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And  certes,!  in  fiiir  virtue^s  heavenly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind : 
What  is  a  lo/dling's  pomp  1  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human-kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  reiiued  1 

O  Scotia  I  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content! 
And,  O I  may  Heaven  their  nrnple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 
Then,  however  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  around  their  much-loved  isle. 

O  Thoul  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide 

That  stream'd  through  Wallace's'  undaunted  heart 
Who  dare  1  tc,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  SScotia's  realm  desert: 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
(n  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  I 


MAN   WAS   MADE   TO   MOURN. 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem*d  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  fiirrow'd  o  er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

Young  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thoaf 

(Began  the  reverend  sage;) 
Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasures  rage  1 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began, 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man  I 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moon, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lord  ling's  pride; 
I've  seen  fon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return ; 
And  every  time  has  added  pniofs 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 


OHtHidf  .  «  ttr  WUUam  WallMr.  Um  Mlebmted  SMttM  pfttrtoi. 
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O  ma.!  1  while  in  thy  early  yearSi 

How  prodigal  of  time! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prune  1 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway; 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  give  Nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might : 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  oh!  ill-matched  pair 

Show  man  was  noade  to  mourn. 

A  few  seem  favorites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Tet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  oh !  what  crowds,  in  every  land, 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

Tliat  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  ami  shame ! 
And  man,  wliose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adurn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  1 

See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabor'd  wight, 

bo  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  eartli, 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil : 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-wonn 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  tliough  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

If  Fm  designed  yon  lord  ling's  slaves 

By  Nature's  law  designed. 
Why  M'as  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 
'  Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

Vet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  tliy  youtliful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 
'  Is  surely  not  the  lastl 
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The  iKX)r,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompeniw 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 

O  Death!  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best  1 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
Tlie  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  oh !  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  1 


EDMUND  BURKE.     1730—1797. 

This  most  distinguished  writer  and  statesman  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1730.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  poet 
Spenser,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  received  his  Christian  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Ballitore  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  at  a  classical  academy  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  Quaker  of  superior  talents  and 
learning.  Here,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  Burke  acquired  the  most 
valuable  of  his  mental  habits;  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  early 
instructor,  and  with  his  only  son,  Richard,  the  successor  in  the  school,  he  pre- 
served an  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1744  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1750  he  was  entered  as  a  law-student  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  London:  but  his  thoughts  were  soon  entirely  turned  to  litera- 
ture and  politics,  to  which,  henceforth,  all  his  time,  and  talents,  and  energies 
were  devoted.     His  first  publication  was  anonymous,  entitled,  <*  A  Vindication 

of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord ,  by  a  Noble  Lord."    It  was  such 

an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  many  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  deemed  it  a  posthumous  publication  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  been  dead  but  five  years.  It  was  ironical  throughout,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  same  arguments  with  which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  re- 
vealed religion,  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  against  all  civil  and  poli- 
tical institutions  whatever. 

In  the  next  year,  Burke  published  his  <*  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti^ 
ful,"  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
investigation  displayed  in  it,  placed  him  at  once  in  tlie  very  first  class  of 
writers  on  taste  and  criticism.  His  object  is  to  show  that  terror  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  beauty  is  the  quality  in  objects  which 
excites  love  or  afiection.  The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  introduced  tha 
author  to  the  best  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the 
Annual  Register,  and  engaged,  himself,  to  furnish  the  chief  historical  matter, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has  made  that 
work  the  most  valuable  repository  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  timet. 

In  1765,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
appointed  by  that  minister  his  private  secretary,  and  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Wetidovex.    It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limited 
tpaoe  ■mrignmi  to  theie  biog;xap\:dca\  liiuBiUi^S^  V^''^^ ^^  QN)\aAa  <if  hi»  nibta 
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%uent  parliamentary  and  political  career,  or  to  enumerate  all  Ills  rariouw  pub* 
lications.  His  life  is  a  history  of  those  eventful  times^-^for  in  them  he  acted 
a  part  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  man.  His  able  and  eloquent  oppo- 
sition to  those  infatuated  measures  of  the  ministry  which  led  to  and  prolon|{ed 
the  contest  between  England  and  our  own  country—- his  advocacy  of  the  free* 
dom  of  the  press— of  an  improved  libel  law— of  Catholic  emancipRtion— -(^ 
economical  reform— of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  '—his  fl^iant  efibrts  in 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings— cmd  his  most  eloquent  and  rmcompro- 
mising  hostility  to  the  French  Revolution,  in  his  speeches  in  parlivnent  and 
in  his  well-known  « Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,'*— all  these 
will  ever  cause  him  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  warmest  and  ablest  fi^endji 
of  man. 

In  1794,  his  son,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  parliament,  took  ill  aivl 
died ;— a  blow  so  severe  to  the  father,  that  he  never  recovered  fhrni  it;  and  it 
doubtless  hastened  his  own  end,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  179" 

As  an  eloquent  and  philosophic  political  character,  Burke  stands  alone.^  His 
intellect  was  at  once  exact,  minute,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  imagination 
rich  and  vigorous.  As  to  his  style,  he  is  remarkable  for  the  copiousness  and 
freedom  of  his  diction,  the  splendor  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery,  his 
astonishing  command  of  general  truths,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems 
to  wield  tliose  fine  weapons  of  language,  which  most  writers  are  able  to 
manage  only  by  the  most  anxious  care.  The  following  remarks  of  an  able 
critic*  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  just : 

«  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  according  to  Mr.  Burke  a  station  among  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  appeared ;  and  we  think  there  is  now 
but  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assign 
him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in  almost  every  kind 
of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the 
most  various  dbscription;  acquainted  alike  with  what  different  classes  of 
men  knew,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one 
ever  thought  of  learning ;  he  could  either  bring  his  masses  of  information  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged— or  he  could 
avail  himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlarge  his 
view*— or  he  could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  account  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling 
any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a 
teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  fkmiliar :  his 

1  Thow  who  are  not  well  nmd  tn  the  history  of  thoM  time*  can  hardly  have  an  Idea  of  the  deep, 
bttter,  malignant  hostility,  which  the  early  EoKUsh  abolitloolsts,  Sharp,  Clarkson,  WUberforce,  and 
others,  had  to  encounter.  Even  Lord  Chancellor  Tburlow  said,  In  his  place  In  the  House  of  Lordi^ 
ou  the  Itth  of  June,  17U,  that  •«  it  was  unjust  that  this  imddenJU  ^  pUlantkrerv,  which  was  but  a  few 
days  old,  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  pubUc  mind,  and  to  become  the  occasion  of  brlnfing  men 
to  the  metropolis,  who  were  ««#> <f*rf  tn  the  tndt,  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  horror  In  their  oonnte* 
nancee,  to  deprecate  the  mfii  <^  Vuir  frtfertjf^  which  they  had  embarked  on  the  flUth  of  parliament  f* 
and  the  Earl  of  WestmoreUind  considered  that  **as  mnch  attention  was  due  to  our  property  and 
manulhctares  as  to  a/falw  kmrnmnit}/.'* 

The  devoUon  of  Burke  to  the  best  Interests  of  man  caused  Abraham  BhacUeton  to  wrtte  of  him 
thus:  **The  memory  of  Edmund  Burke's  philanthropic  virtues  wiU  outlive  the  period  when  his 
ahinlnf  political  talents  wiU  cease  to  act  Mew  fhshlons  of  poUUcal  sentiment  wlU  exist:  but  Fhl- 
lanUuropy— xmcoxTALs  mavst.** 

S  MXbe  immortality  of  Burke,"  says  Orattan,  "Is  that  which  Is  common  to  Cicero  x  to  Bacon,— 
that  which  can  never  be  Interrupted  while  there  exists  the  beauty  of  order  or  the  love  of  virtue^  and 
which  can  fear  no  death  except  what  barbarity  may  impose  on  the  Rtobe." 

•  Mmd  the  article  la  voL  xlvL  of  the  Edlnburrh  Review :  als^  bis  Ufe  by  James  Prior. 

C0» 
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riews  range  oyer  all  the  cogr»dte  subjects;  bis  reasonings  are  deriyed  flora 
prinoiples  applicable  to  other  theories  as  well  as  the  one  in  hand:  arguments 
pour  in  from  all  sides,  a:*  well  as  those  which  start  up  under  our  feet,  the 
natural  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  us  over;  while  to  throw  light  loond 
onr  steps,  and  either  explore  its  darker  places,  or  serve  ibr  our  recreatioo, 
illustrations  are  fetched  from  a  thousand  quarters ;  and  an  imagination  mar 
▼ellously  quick  to  descry  unthought-of  resemblances,  points  to  oar  use  the 
stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marvellous  has  gathered  from  all  ages,  and 
oaticMis,  and  arts,  and  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded 
of  Bacon's  multifiirious  knowledge  and  the  exuberance  of  his  learned  fimey; 
while  the  many-lettered  diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poetSi  tnd 
nis  immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  ail  times.**' 


1  TiM  Ibnowlnf  oMBpariaon  between  Borke  end  Jobneon  k  taJwn  firon  C  g»>>nlenJ*e  **1  «e 

epcoUon." 

Ketnre  gave  to  each 
^wcrt  thet  In  eome  re«pecU  may  be  compared. 
For  both  were  Orator»— and  could  we  now 
CanTaee  the  social  drclea  where  they  mlx'd. 
The  palm  Ibr  eloquence,  by  general  vota^ 
Would  reat  wttb  Urn  wboee  thunder  never  ahooh 
The  senate  or  the  bar.    When  Burke  harangued 
The  nation's  representatiyee,  meUwugbt 
The  fine  machinery  that  his  Ikncy  wrought, 
Bl^  but  fitntasUc,  someUmes  would  obscure 
That  symmetry  which  ever  should  uphold 
The  dignity  and  order  of  debate. 
*aalnst  orator  like  this  had  Johnson  rose^ 
lo  dear  was  his  perception  of  the  trutlv 
lo  grave  his  Judgment,  and  so  high  the  aweQ 
Of  his  ftill  period,  I  must  think  his  speech 
Bad  charm'd  as  many  and  enlighten'd  more. 

Johnson,  if  rlgbt  I  Judge,  in  classic  lore 
Was  more  dUHise  than  deep :  he  dkl  not  dlf 
lo  many  Mhoms  down  as  Bentley  dug 
In  Oredan  soil,  but  (kr  enough  to  And 
Truth  ever  at  the  bottom  of  his  shaft. 
-  Burke,  borne  by  gmlus  on  a  lighter  wing, 

Skimm'd  o'er  the  Jtowery  plains  of  Greece  and  Borneo 

▲nd,  like  Uie  bee  returning  to  its  hive. 

Brought  nothing  home  but  sweets :  Jotmson  would 

Througb  sophist  or  grammarian  ankle-keep, 

▲nd  rummage  in  Uieir  mud  to  trace  a  date, 

Or  hunt  a  dogma  down,  that  gave  oflfence 

To  his  plUlosopby^— 

Both  had  a  taste 
For  contradiction,  but  in  mode  unlike: 
Johnson  at  onoe  would  doggedly  pronoonee 
Opinions  fhlse,  and  after  prove  them  such. 
Borke^  not  less  critical,  but  more  polite^ 
With  ceaseless  volubility  of  tongue 
Flay'd  round  and  round  his  subject,  till  at  length 
Content  to  find  you  wilUng  to  admire^ 
Be  ceased  to  urge,  or  win  yon  to  assent. 
Splendor  of  style,  Cerlility  of  thought, 
And  the  boU  use  of  metaphor  in  both. 
Strike  us  with  rival  beauty :  Burke  display^ 
A  ooptoua  period,  thaX  wVCbl  cwclaQaaklii 
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TERROR   A  8017RCB   OF   THE   SUBLIME. 

No  passion  so  efiectually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  powers  of 
acting  and  reasoning  as  fear ;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  of 
pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
Whateyer  therefore  is  terrible  with  regard  to  sigfht,  is  sublime 
too,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued  with  greatness  of 
dimensions  or  not ;  for  it  Is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  aM 
triflin?  or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There  are  many 
animalsy  who,  though  far  from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  rais- 
ing ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terror;  as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Even  to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  any  adTcntitioua 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  An  even 
plain  of  a  vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly  no  mean  idea :  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  plain  may  be  as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  but  can  it  ever  nil  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as 
the  ocean  itself?  This  is  owing  to  several  causes, but  it  is  owinff 
to  none  more  than  to  this,  that  me  ocean  is  an  object  of  no  small 
terror. 

SYMPATHY   A   SOURCE   OF   THE   SUBLIME. 

It  is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we  enter  into  the  con* 
cems  of  others ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are 
never  suflTered  to  be  indiflerent  spectators  of  almost  any  thin? 
which  men  can  do  or  sufler.  For  sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  place  of 
another  man,  and  aflTected  in  a  good  measure  as  he  is  aflected ;  so 
that  this  passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
regard  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain  may  be  a  source 
of  the  sublime ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  then, 

And  ornamental  epithet  drawn  out, 
Was,  like  the  ■Infer**  cadence,  Mtnetlinea  ajit. 
Although  mclodloiu,  to  fhOfne  the  ear: 
/ohneon,  with  terms  unnatnrallaed  and  mda^  • 
And  Lathilsms  fbroed  into  hla  Une^ 
like  raw,  nndrUlM  recmita,  would  load  hit  text 
High  sonndlng  and  uncouth :  yet  if  jon  coU 
His  happier  pages,  you  will  And  a  style 
QulnUllan  might  luive  praised.    8U11 1  pereelv* 
Hearer  approach  to  purity  in  Burke^ 
Though  not  thetuil  accession  to  that  graces 
That  chaste  simplicity,  which  is  the  last 
And  hest  attainment  author  can  possess. 

sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  both,  thought  that  Dr.  Joh:i«m  90^ 
loasnii  a  wonderful  strength  of  mind,  but  that  Mr.  Burke  liad  a  more  comprehensive  capacity,  a  asore 
exact  judgment,  and  also  that  his  knowledge  was  more  extensive:  with  the  most  profound  pwyiiet 
for  tlw  taloots  of  both,  be  therefore  decided  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  superior  characCar. 
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whatever  has  been  said  of  the  social  afiections,  whether  thej 
regard  society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may 
be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other 
affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretchedness, 
misery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observatioDt  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  in  tragical  and  such  like 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reasoning.  This 
satisfaction  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  more  than 
a  fiction  ;  and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  evils  we  see  represented.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much 
too  common,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of 
feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to 
certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  pre* 
sen  ted  to  us  ;  for  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  infla« 
ence  of  reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  exten- 
sive as  is  commonly  believed. 


UNCERTAINTY    A   SOURCE    OF   THE    SUBLIME. 

A  low,  tremulous,  intermitting  sound  is  productive  of  the  sub- 
lime. It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  little.  The  fact  itself 
must  be  determined  by  every  man's  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. I  have  always  observed  that  night  increases  our  terror, 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  and  hence  it  is  that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  ofien 
seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds  leave  us  in  the  same  fearful 
anxiety  concerning  their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain 
light,  does  concerning  the  objects  that  surround  us. 

•*  A  faint  sRadow  of  uncertain  light, 
Like  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  doth  fade  away ; 
Or  as  tlie  moon,  clothed  with  cloudy  night, 
Doth  show  to  him  who  walks  in  fear  and  great  afiright^ 

IBut  lighl  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  so  oflf  and  on, 
IS  ever  more  tsrrible  than  total  darkness';  and  sorts  of  uncertain 
sounds  are,  wien  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more  alarm- 
ing than  a  tota.  silence. 
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DIFFICULTY    ADVANTAGEOUS, 


Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  Supreme 
Ofrdinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  kno^^s  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  He  that 
wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Oar  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  diffi- 
culty obUges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  ua 
to  be  superficial. 

RXVOLUTIONS   OF   NATIONAL    GRANDEUR. 

I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough, 
if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the 
internal  causes  which  necessarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes  ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress, 
and  sometimes  to  overw)ieIm  a  community.  It  is  oflen  impossible 
in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find  any  proportion  between  the 
apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  deh'ver  up  that 
operation  to  mere  chance,  or,  more  piously,  (perhaps  more  ration- 
ally,) to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the 
Great  Disposer.  We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration, 
which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and 
would  hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  fiow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent 
(heir  vigor  at  their  commencement.  Some  have  blazed  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of  others 
has  been  the  most  splendid.  Others,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  difierent  periods  of 
their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.  They  have 
begun  a  new  course,  and  opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  thoir  coun- 

a,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness, 
this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  bad  brouc^ht  on  their  distress . 
the  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat 
his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities  on  a  whole 
nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an  ina. 
hmve  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  dmost  of  nature. 
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CHARACTER   OF   JUNIUS. 


Where,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  re- 
laxation ot  the  laws,  and  of  all  government  ?  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  hroken  through  the  cohwehs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land  ?  The  mTrmi« 
don^  of  the  court  have  heen  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in 
vain.  They  will  not  s(>end  their  time  upon  me,  or  you  :  no;  they 
disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  hoar  of  the  forest,  that  has 
hroken  through  all  their  toils,  is  he  fore  them.  But,  what  will  all 
their  eflbrts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  lays 
down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his 
attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  hlood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he 
had  ventured  too  far,  and  that^there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs: 
not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  hold  truths  hy  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  But  while  I  expected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin 
and  fall,  hehold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse 
upon  hoth  houses  of  parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You 
crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded 
the  terror  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — ^be  has— 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter. 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his  know- 
ledge, his  firmness,  and  integrity !  He  would  be  easily  known 
by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity ;  bad  ministerr 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  x>r 
threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  public. 

JOHN    HOWARD. 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  labors 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  roan- 
kind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons : 
to  plunge  mto  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
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distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original ;  and  it 
is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  yoyage  of  dis- 
coTery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of 
his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will 
anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized 
in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled 
and  monopolized  thi  i  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust, 
little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 


SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  forti- 
tude, without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous, 
agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
from  the  beginning  of  bis  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  he  contemplated  it  with  that  entire  o  mposure,  which 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefuhioss  of  his  life, 
and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the  will  of  Prpvidence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from  family 
tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  Enc^lishman 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  g^ce,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ; 
for  he  communicated  to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
lish artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings 
illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profouna  and 
penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the 
expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  {Lreat, 
caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguibhed 
poets,  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candor  never  torsook  nir.ii 
even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arro- 
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gance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  sctutinizing  eye  in  any 
past  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters — his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations 
and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very 
great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  as^eable  societies*  which  will 
be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  pro- 
voke some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmitj. 
The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

"HaUI  andfiuewelir 


CLOSE   OF   HIS   SPEECH   TO   THE   ELECTORS  OF    BIUSTOL. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.     I  can  never  sufficiently  ei- 

Fress  my  gratitude  to  you,  for  having  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein 
could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I 
have  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  pro- 
perty and  private  conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  se- 
curing to  families  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince;  if 
I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holding^  of  the  citizen,  and 
taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen ;«— if  I  have 
thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book  ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  o^  two 
more — ^but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure. — ^I  have  not  lived  ui 
vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are 
against  me.  i  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality, 
or  of  nefflect  of  duty.  It  is  ^not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of 
my  service,  I  have,  m  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged, 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party, 
I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No!  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  gene* 
ral  justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policjr 
would  warrant ;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go 
along  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  through 
life— in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress — I  will  call  to 
mind  this  accusation  ;  and  be  comforted. 
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THE    QUEEN    OF    FRANCE. 

£t  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — 
glittering  Uke  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy! 
Oh !  what  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con 
template  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusias- 
tic, distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor 
and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  havo 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.* 

RIGHTS   OF    MAX. 

[f  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  insti' 
tution  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a 
right  to  justice.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry ; 
and  to  the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  ana 
improvement  of  their  offspring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  con- 
solation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
binations of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favor. 

NOISY    POLITICIANS. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided 
from  you  (the  French)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know 
of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judgment 
of   this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  /ery  erro- 

1  And  well  la  It  that  "  the  ugt  of  chiTalry  Is  gone,**  tor  it  wrs  an  age  of  brute  force,  eanctloned  by 
an  Institution  as  Mly  as  It  was  rerengeful,  bloody,  and  barbarous.  How  Justly  the  late  aocompllshnA 
Christian  scholar.  Dr.  Amoki,  speaks  of  it:  "I  conft.>ss  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  name  ^oM 
spirit  of  evil  predominantly  deserved  the  name  of  Antichrist,  I  should  name  the  spirit  of  chl\-airy- 
the  more  detestable  fbr  tlie  very  ruise  of  'nrchanfcl  ruined,'  which  has  made  it  so  sednrtivp  to  the 
most  generous  spirits,  bnt  to  me  so  hatcfUl.  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Impartial  Jt  stire 
of  the  gospel  and  Its  comprehensive  feeling  of  equal  brotherhood,  and  because  It  so  fbetered  •  seoM 
^  koHor  rather  than  a  sense  of  nurr." 

2Z  fil 
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neously,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispoeittons 
generally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petu- 
nnce,  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make  you  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  mark 
of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cat- 
tle, reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud 
and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  hour. 

burke's  lamentation  over  hts  son. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family  ;  I  should 
have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  can 
be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor, 
in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  Hberal  sentiment,  and  every 
Uberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  U> 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in 
his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than 
10  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for  that 
successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  sprinsfi 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  wouW 
have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more, 
if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  crea- 
ture ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
IS  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
ftbout  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors :  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roors,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I 
most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree 
mibmit  to  it.     But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  Gkxl,  I  do  not 
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know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  incon- 
siderate men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of 
the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him- 
self, and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find 
him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his,  who  visited  his 
dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if,  in  this  hard 
season,  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fiune  and  honor  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as 
we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is 
an  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have 
been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to 
the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act 
of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent.  lhut lo m  xbtie  urd. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 


Iw  presenting  a  series  of  choice  extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  English 
prose  literature,  it  would  be  alnio:4t  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
celebrated  **  Letters  of  Junius."  That  they  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
more  keenly  relished,  especially  by  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers,  a  few 
ixrords  upon  the  state  of  the  times  in  wliich  they  appeared,  as  explanatory  of 
their  object,  may,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  be  somewhat  interesting. 

George  the  Third  ascended  the  tlirone  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  eventful 
period  of  its  history.  A  war  of  unexampled  extent,  and  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  interests,  was  then  raging — the  «  Seven  Years'  War,"  (1766—63,) 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  European  powers,  unhappily  became  entangled.  Fortunately  for  Engp 
land,  a  ministry  of  great  talents  and  energy  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
of  which  the  elder  Pitt  was  the  most  conspicuous  member  and  the  main  sup* 
port  But  soon  after  the  king's  accession  it  seemed  to  many  that  his  priu* 
eiples  were  far  more  despotic — more  inclined  to  extend  the  rights  of  th«) 
crown,  and  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  those  which  had  actuated 
any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  same  family.  The  great  Whig  families  f^  Hm 
kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ancestois  the  Revolution  had  chiefly  ''^en 
biought  about;  thought  that  their  services  were  slighted  and  set  at  naught  ay 
a  prince  who  was  but  a  little  way  removed  from  that  very  sovereign  whom 
tlieii  fathers  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  family  of  arbi* 
trary  principles. 
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Those  feelings  and  fears  were  increased  by  the  resignation  of  Wijiiam  Pitt, 
in  1761,  and  by  tlie  Ibrmation  of  a  new  niini:»try  under  the  Karl  of  Bute,  the 
king's  especial  favorite.  He  bad  the  honor,  however,  of  bringing  to  a  close 
that  terrible  war  which  brought  so  much  of  "glory''  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
nation,  along  with  an  overwhelming  national  debt  To  meet  the  great  ex* 
penses  of  the  nation,  aJditional  taxes  were  proposed,  both  upon  tlie  people  at 
home,  and  upon  the  then  American  colonies.  This  produced  great  discontent 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  in  1763,  and  a  rM*w 
ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Grenville,  1763—^ 
At  this  time  very  free,  and  in  many  cases  virulent  discussions  were  carried 
on  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  course  of  public  events.  Of 
these,  a  paper  called  the  "North  Briton"  was  the  most  violent  It  vm 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  in  consequence  of 
some  very  severe  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  speech  of  the  king  to  th« 
parliament,  was  expelled  that  body.  At  once  he  became  tl»e  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple—offered himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of  Westminster— and  wai 
returned  to  parliament  by  a  large  majority.  Parliament,  however,  declared 
him  incapable  of  resuming  his  seat ;  and  hence  arose  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  remarkable  discussion  which  shook  the  pillars  of  the  state. 

While  the  cause  of  Wilkes  was  agitating  the  nation,  the  question  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result  therefrom,  were  becoming 
every  day  more  alarming.  To  add  to  the  general  discontent,  tliere  wm 
a  constant  change  in  the  administration.  Lcjrd  Bute  was  succeeded  by 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1763;  Lord  Rockingham  was  appointed  prims 
minister  in  17G5;  Lord  Chatham  forme<l  a  new  arrangement  in  1766;  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  another  in  17G7;  and  Lord  North  completed  the  series  in 
1770.  Thus  the  people  saw  that  there  was  little  harmony  of  views  in  those 
who  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  who  should,  in  their  counsels,  especiallj 
at  such  a  time,  be  united. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1770,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  bis  place  in 
tlie  House  of  Lords,  moved  "  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  take  into  considere- 
tion  the  state  or  the  nation.  In  supporting  this  motion,  he  urged,  that  the 
present  imliappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  imiver?al  discontent  of  the  pe»> 
pie,  arose  from  no  temporary  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  tlirone ;  tliat  tlie  persons  in  whom 
nis  majesty  then  cot)fided  had  introduced  a  system  subversive  of  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  English  government;  their  maxim  being,  tliat  the  royal  prerogative 
alone  was  sufficient  to  support  government,  to  whatever  hand  the  administra* 
tion  might  be  committed.  Tlie  operation  of  this  principle  was  observable  in 
every  act  over  which  the  influence  of  these  persons  had  been  exerted ;  and 
by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  they  had  removed  from  their  places,  not 
the  great  and  dignified  only,  but  numberless  innocent  families,  who  had  sub- 
sisted on  small  salaries,  and  were  now  turned  out  to  misery  and  ruin.  % 
this  injustice — by  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  at  home— by  tlie  in- 
decent management  of  tlie  civil  list — ^l)y  the  mode  of  taxing  and  treanai' 
Ameri(;a — by  the  recent  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  election— in  short,  by 
every  procedure  at  home  and  abroad,  the  constitution  had  been  woonded, 
and  the  worst  effe<rts  had  resulted  to  the  nation.  He  therefore  recommended 
it  strongly  to  their  lordships,  to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  consideTatino 
the  btate  of  the  country,  in  all  its  relations,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domosiic; 
for  it  bad  been  injured  in  them  all.  That  consideration,  he  hoped,  would  lead 
them  to  advise  the  crowr  to  correct  past  errors,  a^d  to  establi^  a  r^tteni  of 
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gOTemment  more  suited  to  the  people,  and  more  consistem  with  the  coiuti* 


tntion." 


It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  puhlic  mind  was  thus  intensely  agitated, 
t}iat  the  celebrated  ^  Letters  of  Junius'  appeared.  They  were  published  in  tlie 
«  Public  Advertiser"  of  London,  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall ;  *  one  of 
the  higher  respectability,  and  which  had  tlie  inoiit  extensive  circulation  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Arst  of  tliese  letters  was  dated  January  21,  1769,  and  the 
last,  January  21,  1772.  No  soouer  did  they  appear,  than  they  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  The  author,'  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  no  common 
man.  To  a  minute,  exact,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  public 
aliairs,  he  added  a  moral  courage  and  dignity,  a  fearlessness  in  exposing  the 
corruptions  and  the  blunders  of  the  government,  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  tlie 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  a  scholarship  that  showed  itself  in  a 
6tyle  of  such  unrivalled  clearness,  grace,  and  elegance,  united  to  a  condense- 
tioa,  energy,  precision,  and  strength,  that  at  once  commanded  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  nation.  Even  his  adversaries,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  satire  and  invective  were  producing  their  most  powerful  effect, 
never  failed  to  compliment  him  on  the  classical  correcmess,  the  attic  wit,  the 
figurative  beauty,  and  the  manly  power  of  his  language. 

The  first  quality  of  style  that  will  strike  tlie  reader  df  Junius,  is  the  studied 
energy  and  great  compression  of  his  language.  There  is  not  only  no  super- 
fluous sentence,  but  there  is  no  superfluous  word  in  any  of  his  sentences.  He 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  this  quality  with  the  greatest  care,  as  best  suited  lo 
Che  style  and  character  of  his  mode  of  tliinking,  and  best  accommodated  to 
the  high  attitude  which  he  assumed,  as  the  satirist  and  judge,  not  of  ordinary 
meij  or  common  authors,  but  of  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished  person- 
ages and  institutions  of  his  country ;  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  feel  himself 
called  on  to  treat  majesty  itself  witli  perfect  freedom ;  and  before  whom  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  might  of  the  great  councils  of  tlie  state  stood  rebuked 
and  in  fear. 

But  of  all  the  varied  powers  that  Junius  has  displayed, jpone  is  ^o  pecu- 
liarly and  entirely  his  own,  as  his  power  of  sarcasm.  Otlier  authors  deal 
occasionally  in  it,  but  with  Junius  it  is  more  general ;  and  whenever  he  rises 
to  his  highest  sphere,  he  assumes  the  air  of  a  being  who  delights  to  taunt  and 
to  mock  his  adversary.  He  refuses  to  treat  him  as  a  person  who  shcitld  be 
seriously  dealt  witli,  and  pours  out  his  contempt  or  indignation  under  an  im- 
posing afiectation  of  deference  and  respect.  His  talent  for  sarcasm,  too,  is  of 
the  finest  kind :  it  is  so  carefully  but  so  poignantly  exerted,  that  it  is  neces- 
5«ary  to  watch  his  words  to  perceive  all  the  satire  which  they  contain.  Thus 
we  may  have  an  impression  that  die  author  is  only  speaking  in  his  naturai 
style,  when  he  is  employing  a  mode  of  annoyance  which  it  requires  the  utmost 
address  and  skill  to  manage.  But  when  his  irony  is  perceived,  it  strikes  like 
a  poniard,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  such  as  cannnt  be  closed.  lo 
deed,  tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  author  who  possesses  tliis  quality  in  the  same  pei 
(action,  or  who  has  exerted  it  with  the  same  efiect 

But  the  style  of  Junius,  admirable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  proposed  as  a  mode 
for  general  imitauon.     ^  It  is  too  epigrammatic — too  much  characterudd  by 
tie  tone  of  invective-— and  too  strongly  compressed,  to  be  used  by  any  roiud 


I  WOiitf  lUl  WM  anervrardk  tried  fbr  themt  alleged  "llbeUoui  pubUcaUons,**  bafbra  Lord  ManilWdf 
tjf  *gh  bis  lordsbip  did  all  he  could  that  he  nii.rht  be  coDvided,  the  Jury  acquitted  hln^  and  tliuJ 
I*  J  «d,  on  an  Immovable  roundaiion,  thb  prbedom  op  thb  raxsa. 

t  Bar.  Aarke's  admirable  dcitcription  of  bus,  on  p.  7  it. 
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but  one  similar  to  that  of  its  author,  and,  it  may  be  addfKl,  but  for  pnrpoeaf 
resembling  those  for  wliich  he  employed  it.  Few  authors,  acconlingly,  haT» 
attempted  to  imitate  the  style  of  Junius,  and  the  few  that  have  attempted  it 
have  not  succeeded.  His  style  was  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
he  destined  it,  and  should  be  studied,  carefully  and  repeatedly,  by  those  who 
would  see  the  English  language  in  one  of  its  happiest  forms.  But  the  nerre 
of  Junius  must  belong  to  tlie  man  who  can  hope  to  use,  successfully,  the  in- 
Btrumrat  which  he  used ;  for  that  instrument  was  fitted  to  his  gra^i  and 
among  ordinary  men  there  are  none  who  can  pretend  to  wield  iL"  i 


FROM   THE    DEDICATION    TO    THE    ENGLISH    NATION. 

I  dedicate  to  you  a  collection  of  Letters,  written  by  one  of  your- 
selves for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.  They  would  never  have 
grown  to  this  size,  without  your  continued  encouragement  and 
applatise.  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing,  but  a  healthy, 
sanguine  constitution.  Under  your  care  they  have  thriven.  To 
you  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  pos- 
sess. When  kings  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when 
measures  are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired,  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty."  Both  liberty 
and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity. 
If  1  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me." 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose  your  repre- 
sentatives. But  other  questions  have  been  started,  on  which  your 
determination  should  be  equally  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by 
the  judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  own'ers  of  the  estate.     The  fe«s 


1  WoodfiUra  is  fenerally  considered  the  beat  edkUon  of  Junius;  but  an  admirable  one  la  that  ^b> 
Vshed  by  OUver  and  Boyd,  Edlnburnrh,  1832,  with  notes  and  preliminary  dlsserUUons,  and  to  wbkh  I 
am  indebted  fbr  a  portion  of  tbr  above  remRrks. 
•  By  hereditary  frechoU  he  evidently  means  the  constitution  In  Its  orlfdna]  pnrlty. 
I  The  author  of  the  "Letters  of  Juntu&"  Is  now  clearly  ttscertalned  to  be  Sir  PhUip  Franets.    8m 
a  Ycry  InterestlnK  letter  from  Lady  Trsint^iAu  V.9V^  C-^vu^'^\^«  ^*\AN«^%Qtthe  ChunceUors,**  v«l  vL 
p,  tn,  AmcrlcaB  tcUtion. 
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simple  is  in  V8,  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme,  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution  : — that  it  is  the  highest 
in  comparison  with  the  other  .subordinate  powers  established  by 
the  laws.  In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute. The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution.  If 
this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit  that  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons have  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the 
choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves. 
These  are  truths  unquestionable. — If  they  make  no  impression, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.  But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifference  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long.  You 
are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger. — The  remedy  wiD 
soon  be  in  your  power.  If  Junius  lives,  you  shall  often  be  re- 
minded of  it.  If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neg- 
lect to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity, — to  God  and 
to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  left,  in  common  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind— civil  liberty  may  still  kst 
the  life  of  Junius. 

TO    HIS    GRACE    THE    DUKE    OF    BEDFORD.* 

My  Lord  : — You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  linej, 
a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I  feur 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  Judge  from  your  resentments.  Cau- 
tious, therefore,  of  giving  oflence,  where  you  have  so  little  de- 
served it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  eiisiness 
of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acquainted  with  your 
good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The 
rest  is  upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  specula 
lion,  when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank ; 
a  splendid  fortune ;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  wore 
sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 


1  Thlf  is  one  of  Um  oiott  labored  of  oar  anttior's  letters :  and  perhapa  there  Is  none  of  them  which 
displays,  In  so  striking  a  manner,  his  unrelenting  spirit. 
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'you  possess.  From  the  first  you  derived  a  constitutional  claim  to 
•espect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  authority  ; — the  last 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  might  have  heen  more 
honorable  to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  roan- 
kind.  We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the 
choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  san- 
l^uine  hope,  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospect 
of  your  duty.  The  road,  which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your 
view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the  natural  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  England ; — ^the  noble  inde- 
pendence, which  he  might  have  maintained  in  parliament,  and  the 
real  interest  and  respect,  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  only 
in  parliament,  but  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare  these 
glorious  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  go- 
vernment, the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation  ;  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  see,  with  anguish,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  imagine 
what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in 
parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the'  constitutional 
duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government,  but 
determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion, 
he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  firmness  as 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  would  be  as  little  capable 
of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  de- 
pendants, as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  oppo- 
sition. Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister, 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either  sanctify 
or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  people  would  look 
up  10  him  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  judg- 
ment he  mijrht  safely  confide.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  afHict  him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,^  he  would  submit 
Co  the  stroke,  with  feeling  but  not  without  dignity.     He  would 

1  The  duke  lately  kMt  hla  only  ion  by  «  tail  trout  his  horML 
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consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heartfelt 
consolation,  in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 
Your  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intellis^ible 
in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The  man  I  have 
described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an 
indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.  He 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  Iwsely 
cringe  to  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign  After  outraging  the  royal 
dignity  with  peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
hostility,  he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  favorite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honor  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  His  own  honor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing 
his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters, 
blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons.  He  would  then  have  never 
felt,  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to  the  humiliating,  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependants,  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary, 
At  the  expense  of  his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such 
Ignorance,  or  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough.  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble, even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  w£is  not  detested.  I  reverence 
the  afflictions  of  a  good  man,— his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how 
can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither 
love  nor  esteem  ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in 
sensible  ?  Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for, 
or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  m  the 
misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House  ! 

FROM    HIS    LETTER  TO   THE    KING.^ 
To  the  Printer  of  the  "  Public  Advertiser^ 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob 
served  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ; 

1  This  celebrated  letter  to  the  king  fs,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  political  addresa  ever  pna* 
Jiihed  In  Englaod.  At  the  time  of  Its  appearance  it  made  a  rery  fgjtmX.  taupresaion  upon  tho  patolle 
Blind i  and  the  Importance  whkh  the  author  himself  attached  to  it,  la  evinced  by  the  IbUoiTlnf  not* 
which  he  addressed  to  his  printer,  auuouiicli:^  it:  "  I  am  now  meditating  a  capital,  and  I  tiopt  a 
•nalpU 
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when,  inft.ead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are  roased  to  Teaisl- 
ance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  ever}'  inferior  considera- 
tion  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
at  which  flattery  and  falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  sim- 
plicity itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived. 
Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible 
at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own 
disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  how  im- 
probable, that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed; 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
afiections  to  his  king  and  country :  and  that  the  great  person,  whom 
he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  un- 
derstanding enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted 
with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  senti- 
ments with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without  respect. 

Sir: — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
ofevery  reproach  and  distress  which  has  attended  your  government, 
that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the 
pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and  to  form  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dispo- 
sition. We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  invade  those  oi,ginal  rights  of  your  subjects,  on 
which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable  to  your 
character,  we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon- 
strance very  distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  our  laws,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  ad- 
mitted without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  majesty's 
condition,  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be 
lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for  a  favorable  reception 
of  tru»h,  by  removing  every  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal  re- 
proach. Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as  theynn 
rea&onable  and  aflectionate  enough  to  separate  your  person  from 
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your  government,  so  yoti,  in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  between 
the  conduct  which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects. 
You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prinre, 
whose  countenance  promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal 
to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country. 
They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  affections.  Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to  pos- 
sess you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
naturally  light  and  inconstant ; — ^that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties— -from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relations  ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in 
your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to  act.  The  affections  of  your 
subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  subdue  their 
heartji,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard 
those  little,  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder  of  his  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He 
will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station, — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected 
and  unrcmoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  hir 
place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your  whol»? 
council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  detormme  and 
act  for  yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the 
wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the«language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell 
them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 

1  Mr.  VtOkm. 
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no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects ; 
ond  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a 
future  election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  bv  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  They 
will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  afiections  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions;  and,  when  they  only  praise  you 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  have  many  friends  whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken 
prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favorite,  and  in  that 
favorite  the  ruin  of  his  afi[airs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational : — fit  for  Englishmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible  ; — armed  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince,  who  imi- 
tates their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and 
while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  lost  by  another.  Junh^s. 

ENCOMIUM   ON    LORD   CHATHAM. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition 
If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  sup- 
ported. I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the 
respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  JL  well  knew  what  unworthy  con- 
clusions would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  de- 
hver  my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  con- 
fess, has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid 
views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question 
H'hether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chat- 
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ham.  My  vote  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  hit 
p«%osion,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon 
a  level  with  his  underst,anding; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honorable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which  arn- 
mates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  deci 
sion,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him. 
Recorded  honors  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  iaurels  that 
adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  p.megyric.^ 
These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for 
they  have  been  dearly  earned. 


TO   THB    RIGHT    HONORABLE    LORD   CAMDEK. 

My  Lord  : — ^I  turn,  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren  waste  in 
which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cha* 
racter  fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities  with  which 
you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Your  lordship't 
character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  England,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  mis- 
interpret and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline  this  honorable  office, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too 
much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the  contest 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a 
formal  surrender  of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor 
even  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
— I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  my  arguments, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him. — ^I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — I  admire  his  morality 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful, 
as  I  am,  to  the  Good  Bemg  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this 
ieasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionahly 
indebted  to  him  from  whose  enlightened  understanding  another 
ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I 
think  the  most  exalted  fac.\lties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy 
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of  the  divinity;  nor  any  assistance,  in  the  inipTovement  of  them, 
II  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  1  were  not  satisfied, 
that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart.  Junius. 


WILLIAM  COWPER.     1731—1800. 

William  Cowpbr,  « the  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation,  and  the  best 
of  English  letter-writers/'  as  the  poet  Soiithey  terms  him,  was  bom  in  Berk* 
hampstead,  in  Bedfordshire,  Nov.  15,  1731.  His  father,  the  Rer.  John  Cow- 
per,  was  the  rector  of  that  place.  From  infancy  he  had  a  delicate  and 
extremely  susceptible  constitution,— a  misfortune  that  was  aggravated  by  tbe 
loss  of  an  affectionate  mother,  who  died  when  he  w^as  only  six  years  old.  Tbe 
intense  love  with  which  he  cherished  her  memory  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
may  be  known  from  that  most  affecting  poem  which  he  wrote  on  contem- 
plating her  picture.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  and  though  he  pursued  his  studies  dili* 
gently  while  there,  he  could  never  look  back  u|X)n  those  years  without  horror, 
as  he  remembered  the  despotic  tyranny  exercised  over  him  by  the  older 
boys: — a  shameful  practice,  still,  in  a  degree,  maintained  in  the  English 
schools. 

AAer  leaving  school,  be  spent  three  years  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  then 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  in  which  he  continued  eleven  years,  devotinf 
his  time,  however,  to  poetry  and  general  literature  more  than  to  law.  In  176.1 
tlie  offices  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  committee! 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  a  cousin  of  Gnr- 
per's,  becaine  vacant  about  the  same  time.  The  two  last  were  conferred  on 
Cowper,  but  the  idea  of  appearing  and  reading  before  the  House  of  Lords  so 
overwhelmed  him,  that  be  resigned  the  offices  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
accepted.  But  as  his  patrimony  was  nearly  spent,'  his  friends  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  thinking  that  his  personal  appearance 
at  the  House  would  not  be  required.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  summonet) 
to  an  examination  at  tlie  bar  of  the  House,  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  take 
the  office.  The  thoughts  of  this  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  shatter  hit 
reason,  and  he  actually  made  attempts  upon  his  own  life.  He  was  therefore 
removed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St  Albans,  witli  whom  he  contiuued 
nbout  eighteen  months. 

On  his  recovery  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  friends  who  were  able  lo 
soothe  bis  melancholy,  dircc:t  his  genius,  and  make  his  time  pass  happily 
away.  In  June,  1765,  his  brotlier  took  him  to  Huntingdon  to  board.  Here 
he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  who  was  the  clergy- 
man of  the  place.  It  consisted  of  the  father,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  a  son  and 
laughter  just  arrived  at  majo|lty.  Cowper  says  of  them,  in  one  of  his  le^ 
.ers,  "  they  are  the  most  agreeable  people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable,  and  as 
free  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentlefolks  as  any  I  ever  met 
with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a  stmngcr,  and  theii 
nouse  is  always  open  to  me."  Much  tc  his  joy,  they  agreed  to  receive  bim 
into  th«ir  house  as  a  boarder.  He  had  Jbeen  there,  however,  but  two  years, 
WMn  Mr.  Unwin,  ienior,  died,  and  Cowper  accompanied   Mrs.  Unwin  oud 
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her  daughter  to  a  new  residence,  which  they  c  \ose  at  Ohiey,  in  Biu  lingnain- 
shire.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  viih  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  of 
that  place,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  Christian  intercourse,  delightful 
and  profitable  to  both  parties. 

In  1773  Cowper  was  visited  by  a  second  attack  of  mental  derangement, 
which  showed  itself  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  religious  despondency.  It 
lasted  for  about  four  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over 
him  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  truly  maternal.  As  he  began  to  recover, 
he  betook  himself  to  various  amusements,  such  as  taming  hares  and  making 
bird-cages,  which  pastimes  he  diversified  with  light  reading.  Hitherto  his 
poetic  faculties  had  lain  nearly  dormant;  but  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  he 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  for  the  press,  consisting  of  **  Table- 
1  alk,"  «*  Hope, '  «♦  The  Progress  of  Error,"  '« Charity,"  &c.,  which  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1782,  but  it  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the  appearance  of 
•«  the  Task." 

In  the  same  year  tliat  he  published  his  first  volume,  an  elegant  and  aocom- 
pushed  visitant  came  to  Olney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance 
that  was,  for  some  time,  a  most  delightful  one  to  liim.  This  was  Lady  Austen, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austeru  She  had  wit,  gayety,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivened  Cowpcr's  imequal  spirits  by  her  con* 
versation,  she  was  also  the  task-miatress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his  grea; 
original  poem,  "  The  Task,"  at  her  suggestion,*  and  was  exhorted  by  her  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  influence  of  her  society,  that  he 
gave  her  the  endearing  appellation  of  Sister  Anne.'  But  his  devoted  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  upon  the  ascendency  of  a 
female,  so  much  more  fascinating  than  herself,  over  Cowper's  mind ;  and, 
appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  services,  she  gave  him  his  choice  of 
eitlier  renouncing  Lady  Austen's  acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper  decided 
upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had  watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afilic- 
tions;  and  sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  regret 
and  regard,  but  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whetlier 
in  making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  pas!«ion  .or  only  a  friendship  for  Lady 
Austen,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  remcm- 
brance  of  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never  effaced  by 
any  succeeding  impressions  of  the  same  nature;  and  that  his  fondness  for 
Lady  Austen  M(a8  as  p  la  tonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  sacrifice,  however, 
cost  him  much  pain ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.' 

1  On«  day  Lady  Atutten  requested  him  to  try  hit  power*  on  blank  yerte :  "  But,**  said  he,  **  I  have 

no  sal^iect.**    "Ob  you  can  write  on  any  thing,"  ibe  replied ;** take  ua«aotk."    Heuoe  the  bi^uuing 

oflbeTluk, 

ItingthcSofiL       •  •  • 

The  theme,  thongh  humble,  yet  angnst  and  proud 

Th'  occasion— fbr  the  fhir  commands  the  song. 

t  **  Lady  Ansten's  conversation  bad  as  happy  an  eflbct  upon  the  melancholy  spirit  of  Cowper  aa 
the  harp  of  David  upon  8auL  MThenever  the  cloud  seemed  to  be  coming  over  him,  her  sprlirliUy 
power*  were  exerted  to  dispel  It.  One  afternoon,  (Oct.,  17sa,)  when  he  aiipeared  more  than  u«uaUy 
depressed,  she  told  him  the  story  of  John  Oilpin,  wblcb  had  been  told  to  her  In  her  childhood,  sod 
which,  in  her  relaUon,  tickled  ills  fiincy  as  much  as  it  has  that  of  thousands  and  tens  of  tbousanda 
•inee.  In  his.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  her  that  he  had  been  kept  awake  during  the  grenter  p«it 
of  the  night  by  thinking  of  the  story  and  laughing  at  it,  and  that  he  had  turned  it  Into  a  ballad, 
ballad  was  sent  to  Mr.  IJnwln,  who  said,  In  reply,  that  it  bad  made  him  laugh  ieark.**~  ttaUk^f. 

I  Eoe  Campbell's  Specimens,  voL  vlL  p.  UA. 
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In  \  784  appf  area  ah  "  Task,"  a  poem  which,  as  Hazlitt  \we\l  remarks,  coo* 
luins  **a  number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  which 
can  hardly  be  forgotten  but  with  tlie  language  itself/*  The  same  year  he 
began  his  "  Tirocinium/'  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  censure  tlie  want  of  discipline,  and  tlie  inattentioti  to  morels, 
which  prevailed  in  public  schools.  In  the  same  year  also  be  commenoed  his 
translation  of  Homer,  which  was  finished  in  1791,  and  which  »,  on  die 
whole,  the  best  translation  of  Homer  that  we  possess :  that  is,  it  gives  as  the 
best  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  and  sentiments  of  the  great  Grecian  baid  - 
for  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meaning  or 
language  to  rhyme. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loss  of  Lady  Austen  was,  in  a  degree,  made  up  br 
his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  two  years  alVer  the  publication  c^**The  Tasi," 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney,  and  settling  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  provided  a  comfortable  abode  for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  there, 
to  which  they  removed  in  1786 ;  and  here  be  executed  his  transiatica  of 
Homer. 

In  1792,  the  poet  Hayley,  afterwards  his  biographer,  made  him  a  visit  at 
Weston,  having  corresponded  with  him  previously.  Of  him,  Cowper,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  writes :  «  Everybody  here  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  goes  everybody  must  We  have  formed  a  friendship 
that,  I  trust,  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  future 
poets."  While  Hayley  was  with  him,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke,  which  rendered  her  helpless  for  the  rest  of  her  Ufe.  To  this  most 
excellent  woman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  perhaps,  as  the  instrument  of 
preserving  Cowper's  reason,  and  it  may  be  his  life,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
most  touching,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  poems— ^  To 
Mary."  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  he  pro 
duced  at  Weston,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  any  language  on  earth  can 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

In  1794  Ids  unhappy  malady  returned  u\yon  him  with  increased  violence, 
and  Lady  Hesketh,  with  most  commendable  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  un- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  the  two  invalids.  Mr.  Hayley  found  him,  on  a 
third  visit,  plunged  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  torpor,  so  tliat  when  it  was  an> 
nounced  to  him  that  his  majesty  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  j£3(^  a 
year,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it  The  next  year  it  was  thought  be^it 
for  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  their  location  should  be  changed,  and 
accordingly  they  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
Nortli  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  The  removal,  however,  had  no  good  eifect 
upon  either,  and  tlie  next  year  Mrs.  Unwin  died.  Cowper  would  not  believe 
she  was  dead,  when  the  event  was  broken  to  him,  and  desired  to  see  her. 
Mr.  Johnson  accompanied  him  to  the  room  where  lay  her  remains.  He 
looked  upon  her  for  a  few  moments,  then  started  away  with  a  vehement,  ui> 
finiished  exclamation  of  anguish,  and  never  afterwards  uttered  her  name. 

In  the  year  1799,  some  power  of  exertion  returned  to  him;  he  completed 
tlie  revisal  of  his  Homer,  and  wrote  tlie  last  original  piece  that  he  ever  com* 
l>osed— "The  Cast-Away."  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  one 
fU  Anson's  Voyages,  and  when  we  consider  tl»e  circumstance  under  which 
it  was  written,  and  tlie  parallelism  constantly  preying  upon  the  diseased 
mind  of  the  author,  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  affecting  pieces  that  ever  was  com- 
posed. His  OM  n  end  was  now  drawing  near,  and  on  the  5th  of  Af  41,  1800. 
he  breathed  his  last 
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Gjwper  is  eminently  the  Duvid  of  Englit»li  poetry,  pouring  fb.th,  like  the 
great  Hebrew  bard,  his  own  deep  and  warm  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  **His  language,"  says  Campbell,  **has  such  a  masculine, 
idiomatic  strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the  author's 
heart ;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 
feigned and  unexaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being, 
whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to 
be  polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  nn 
worldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity."  And  a  writer  in  the  Retro:*peclivo 
Review  remarks,  that  "the  delightful  freedom  of  his  manner,  so  acceptable 
to  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  poetical  scliool,  of  which  tlie 
radical  fault  was  constraint;  his  noble  and  tender  morality;  his  fervent 
piety;  his  glowing  and  well-expressed  patriotism;  his  descriptions,  unparal- 
leled in  vividness  and  accuracy  since  Thomson;  bis  playful  humor  and  his 
powerful  satire ;  the  skilful  construction  of  his  verse,  at  least  in  tlie  *  Task,* 
and  the  refreshing  variety  of  that  fascinating  poem, — all  together  conspired  to 
render  him  highly  popular,  both  among  the  multitude  of  common  readers, 
and  among  those  who,  possessed  of  poetical  powers  themselves,  were  capable 
of  intimately  appreciating  those  of  a  real  poet" 

We  might  thus  fill  many  pages  with  encomiastic  remarks  upon  the  poetry 
Af  Cowper,  but  the  reader  would  rather  taste  of  the  original  for  himself.* 

THE    PROVIDENCE    OF    OOD    IN    ALL   THINGS. 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employ 'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns ;  (since  from  the  leasi 
The  greatest  of\  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan ; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
This  truth.  Philosophy,  tliough  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  of\  overlooks ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets, 
Ur  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  tlie  power  that  wields  it     God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 

1  Bead— Hmyley's  LIfls,  a  most  InteresUnr  piece  of  biography— Orlnuhaw't  Life,  preflxsd  to  bla  edi- 
tion In  •  vol*.,  and  Southey'M  Ute,  prefixed  to  his  edtUon  in  ift  vohi.  The  latter  U  the  beat  edition  of 
the  poet.  Bead,  aUo,  arUdea  In  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  it  64,  and  Iv.  27S,  and  in  the  Quarterly  xvL 
US,  and  xzx.  Its.  Also,  an  article  In  Jeffrey's  Miscellanies.  An  admirable  dlssertaUon  on  the  pro* 
greaa  of  BnglUh  poetry,  fkom  Chaucer  tu  Cowper,  wUl  b«  ftmnd  In  voL  IL  dttp.  U^  vf  toMhrft  9i^ 

3  A  t%^ 
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Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 

And  putrefy  tlie  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shriveil'd  lips, 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  mines, 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  Philosopher,  and  telU 

Of  homc^eneal  and  discordant  springs, 

And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects 

Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  found 

Tlie  source  of  the  disease  tliat  nature  feels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  the  effect,  or  heal  it?     Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world  f 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  it?    What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  Him, 

Or  ask  of  whomi«oever  he  has  taught; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  alL 

Tmk,  tt.  Ml. 

THE   WOUNDED    SPIRIT   HEALED. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  lef\  the  herd 
Long  since.     With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore. 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 
He  drew  tliem  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live. 

Tmk,  OLIOS. 

TRUE    PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  ail  her  branches :   Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  witli  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisclom,  Newton,  child-like  sage! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna  I     And  such  tliine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised, 
'  And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  &tiied 
l*OT  8f|iic\\Vy  ot  tl\ttXVtW&I^  >3XvCL«t^<^ 
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THE    0E0L0OI8T   AND   COSMOLOOIflTT.^ 

Some  drill  and  boxe 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  he  who  made  it  and  reveal'd  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute  and  more  industrious  still. 
Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fixt. 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flow'd  their  lig^t 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wipk  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 


nmk,  ULIML 


SLAVERY.' 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed,  as  the  flax, 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colored  like  his  own ;  and  liaving  power 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  aiid  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 


1  In  tteoarty  history  of  geolOfTBumy  good  axidploiM  people  weraoonoernad.  kit  aoohdlB^ 
■bould  be  made  m  would  loTalldate  Uw  Moealo  aoooiint  of  Um  oeaUon.  But  tow  giowdlaw  aev^ 
all  their  tmn  pitrred  I  Truth  la  one,  and  Qod'a  works  can  never  be  In  conflict  with  hla  Worn.  Ol 
the  whole  race  of  *'spnioe  philosophers,"  as  Cowper  calls  them,  area  the  Inlldel  Voltalfe  eonld  thna 
write:  <*Fhlloeophers  put  themselves,  without  ceremony.  In  the  place  of  Ood,  and  destroy  and  renew 
the  wofU  afttf  their  own  Ikshlon.''  **From  the  time  of  Bofibn,**  sajrs  Dr.  Wlaeman,  In  his  learned 
Leetnrea  on  Science  and  Bevealed  Bellgion,  **system  roee  beside  system,  like  the  morlntf  plUan  of 
the  desert,  advancing  In  threatening  array;  but  like  them  they  were  fldtrlos  of  sand;  and  thoogb  in 
ISM  the  French  Xnstttnte  counted  more  than  xiaurr  such  theories  of  geology  hostile  to  Scripture  Ms* 
tory,  not  one  of  them  has  stood  till  now,  or  deservee  to  be  recorded."  And  Turner,  In  hie  Wirned 
work  on  CheealsCry,  says,  **0f  an  the  wonders  of  geology,  none  is  ao  wonderftil  as  theeonAdaaoe  ef 
the  several  theorists." 

B  Upon  this  and  other  pleeee  of  Cowper,  In  behalf  of  the  poor  slavey  the  poet  Campbell  tfaas  trath- 
ftalty  aa  well  as  toeUngly  remarks  t  **FoeUcal  expositions  of  the  horrors  of  shivery  may,  hideeit 
aeem  my  unHkely  agents  In  oontrflrating  to  destroy  tt;  and  It  is  possible  that  the  moat  rsflneil 
Idantrr  in  the  West  Indies,  may  look  with  neither  shame  nor  compunction  on  his  own  tanag*,  esf 
poaed  in  thr  pages  of  Cowper,  as  a  being  degraded  by  giving  stripes  and  tasks  to  his  fUtow  crea> 
taroa.  But  such  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  community  are  not  losC  They  fix  themsetvea  silently  at 
Iba  popiUar  memory,  and  they  become,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  public  opinion,  whica  niuat,  isaMV  « 
r,  WNBeh  the  lash  fhnn  the  hand  of  the  opprsasor.**~J|pmiBi<s*,  vtt.  164. 
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As  human  nature's  broadest,  Ibulest  bloi. 

Chains  bim,  and  tasks  biin,  and  exacts  his  sweat 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man  ?     And  what  nnan,  seeing  thia^ 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush, 

And  hang  iiis  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  t 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  tlie  wealth 

lliat  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  tliem  on  him.' 

t^k,  B.S. 

KNOWLEDGE    AND    WISDOM. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  froin  being  one, 
Have  oi\times  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  tlioughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisilom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fltteti  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  tliat  he  has  Icarn'd  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Tmk.  vLtt. 

MERC¥   TO   ANIMALS. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  iK>lish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 


I  When  Cowper  wrote  these  lines,  nearly  a  miUton  of  AfMcan  dayra  tolled  In  the  Brttlab  cokMilea. 
hat  the  En^llab  aboliUonUta,  led  on  by  Sharpe,  and  Clnrkion,  and  whberfbrce;  so  earnestly  por- 
trayed their  wTOiiKs  and  plead  theJr  cause,  that  the  sreat  heart  of  the  nation  became  at  hnifth  ftiUy 
ftrooaed  co  the  ■nbtoct,  and  tbey  were  declared  absolutely  and  unconditionally  free  on  the  1st  of  A» 
f  Bat,  ins. 

It  was  predicted  that  theft,  and  plunder,  and  nnrdcr,  would  be  the  conseqoenoe,  and  the  lit  of 
Awnist  was  anticipated  by  all  with  the  most  Intense  Interest.  It  came  and  passed  with  ah  the 
•otenutilty  of  a  Sabbath-day.  The  honses  of  worship  were  thronired  the  preoedinf  eTcnlnc  to  wel- 
oome  the  advent  of  Liberty,  and  as  the  clock  tolled  ont  the  bonr  of  midnight,  the  asseml»lrd  populace 
sowed  the  knee  In  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Qod  who  had  bestowed  It.  Not  a  blow  was  struck  In 
levenge— not  an  arm  upraised  In  rIoL 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  they  have  Iwme  witness  to  the  constant  and  rapid  Improvement 
or  the  froedmen.  Their  fbod,  elothin^,  and  fumitnre  ate  much  better:  nearly  every  flimlly  1ms  a 
burse  or  a  mule,  and  very  many  have  several.  They  are  wilUnf  to  work  steadily  tor  moderste 
wa«es,  and  most  of  them  remain  on  the  estates  of  their  former  masters.  Many  have  purchased  land, 
and  a  Is  estimated  that  there  arc  now  10,000  freeboldors  among  the  emancipated  peasantry  of  Jamaica 
alone.  Marriage  Is  now  *'  honorable**  among  them ;  the  parental  relation  Is  better  nnderatood,  and 
Mm  duties  better  performed ;  ed*icatlon  is  appreciated ;  and  churches  have  mulllpUed.  Tlae  ftvedaara 
eontrtbute  Uberally  tow.irds  sustaining  the  ministration  of  the  gospel  among  themadveo,  and  are 
already  beginning  to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  to  send  forth  their  misstonartes  to  their  beslgMed 
ftrtherland.  For  these  condensed  fitcU  I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  C.  S.  Bensbaw,  for  many  yean  a  ir 
nttu  missionary  among  Cha  (rtedmen  tn  Jamaica. 
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Tel  wanting  aenaitulitr,)  the  man 

Who  neeillcggly  seu  fuoi  upon  a  woim. 

Ad  inadvenenl  giep  amy  cnuh  the  inail 

Th&l  crnwli  u  evening  in  the  public  path; 

But  he  that  ha*  biuneniiy,  foieivara'd, 

Will  tread  a*ide,  and  let  iha  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  kiatluoina  to  the  ri^it. 

And  charged  perhaps  ivith  veunn,  thai  intrude^ 

A  viailoT  uDweloome,  into  aoenea 

Sacred  to  neatneta  anil  lepoae,  the  aloore, 

The  chamber,  or  leTeclDij,  maj  die : 

A  neceasary  act  iiKmn  do  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bonnda, 

And  guiltless  of  oDence,  Ibejr  range  the  air. 

Or  take  iheir  pastime  in  the  apacioiis  field. 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunM 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wiong, 

JNsmrbs  ibe  economy  of  Natoie's  realm. 

Who,  when  she  Ibrm'd,  design'd  them  an  aboda. 

The  tum  ia  thia :   If  man's  convenience,  hc^lh. 

Or  safely  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  parainauDt,  and  must  eitinguish  their*. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  thing!  that  are— 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  eojoy  thai  life, 

As  God  was  free  id  drm  them  at  the  fliat. 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  alL 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  leach  your  toDi 

To  love  it  loo.  f>*«."* 

WAR. 

Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tenteil  field. 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  tbeii  ipot^ 
But  war's  a  game<  which,  were  their  aubjecn  wiso, 
King!  should  not  play  at     Nations  would  do  well 
To  eitort  their  trunclieon*  from  the  puny  bauds 
or  hetor^  whose  infirm  and  baby  mindi 
Are  gratified  wilh  mischief;  and  who  ipoit, 
Because  men  suffer  il,  their  toy,  the  world. 

UDKHTT, 

Til  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume  J 
And  we  are  weeds  withoui  it.     All  cotistnin^ 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil;  hurts  tlie  faculties,  impeiles 
Their  prioress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 
The  eyesifTht  of  discovery;  and  begets, 
In  thiMe  thai  suffer  it,  a  aorilid  mind 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  ifae  tenant  oT  man's  noble  fbim. 
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THE   POST-BOY. 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  I  o*er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  neediiil  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood ;  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright  >~ 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With  spatuir'd  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  kx;ki^ 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And  having  dropp'd  tlie  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  chsurged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  afl'oct 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  alL 

Talk,  It.  t 


PLEASURES   OF    A    WINTER   EVENfNO. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  &st, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  rcmnd. 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-his:sing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  tlie  crowded  tlieatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow  points  through  both  his  side% 
Outscolds  tlie  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  8tan<Is  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  fe^  u|X)n  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
Or  placemen,  all  trancjuillity  and  sinile& 
lliis  folio  *  of  four  pages,  happy  work  I 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  &ir. 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns? 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition.     On  the  summit  see 
Tiie  seals  of  oflico  glitter  in  bis  eyea'f 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  tliem  *     At  his  heei]% 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 
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And  with  a  doitertHU  jerk  «oon  twlMs  bim  down, 

And  wins  ihem,  bul  to  loss  iliom  in  fail  nun. 

Hets  rilla  or  oily  eloquence,  in  nft 

Meanders  liibiicaie  the  coune  Xbej  Mice; 

The  moriest  speaker  is  (uhained  and  gcievod 

To  engtoei  ■  inomeni's  notice ;  and  jrel  iMgi, 

Begs  B  propitious  ear  Tor  hja  poor  thought!, 

HoweTOT  trivial  bU  that  he  conceive!. 

Sweet  bashriilneu;  it  claims  at  least  tbii  pi«ua-. 

The  deanh  of  inforrmition  and  goal  sense 

Thai  it  foretellg  na  always  comes  to  paia. 

CaiarHCU  of  declBmation  tbimder  here; 

There  lb  rests  of  no  meaning  apreail  Ihe  pags. 

In  which  all  comprebeiiHOn  wanden  lost; 

While  HbIcIs  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nations  woes. 

Tlie  test  ajipeara  a  wililerness  or  strange 

Bul  gay  confusion;  lofct  for  tlie  oheeks 

And  lilies  for  the  liiows  of  failed  ago, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  fur  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plunderd  of  their  sweMt 

Nectareous  esaertcea,  Olyitipinn  dews. 

Sermons,  and  cily  rca.>lis  and  favoriie  ajra, 

^lllierenl  journeys,  submnrine  eiploils. 

And  Eellerfcllo,  with  his  hnir  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wcindetinK  lot  liis  bread. 

Tia  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  auch  a  world ;  to  see  die  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 
To  hear  (tie  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soA  munnnt  on  the  unirijurBd  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  ita  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  niorul  height, 
Thai  libeiatea  aad  exempts  ma  (Vom  them  alL 

0  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
1  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights, 
Fireside  etijoyments,  homeborn  happiness. 
And  all  die  comforts  dial  die  lowly  roof 
or  undisturb'd  Retirement,  and  Ihe  hours 
Of  long,  uninterrupted  evening,  know, 
h'o  rattling  wheela  stop  short  before  these  gate*: 
No  powder'd  pen,  proHcient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rin)[s;  no  slatioiiary  steeds 
Cough  dieir  own  knell,  while,  Iteedless  of  (be  smtid. 
The  silent  circle  &n  ibemselvos,  and  quake. 
Bul  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower. 
Wrought  padenlly  into  Ilie snowy  lawn. 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed> 
Follow  the  nunbls  flngei  of  Iha  Mri 
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A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounda 

The  touch  firom  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  stiJl, 

Beguile  ^e  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry:  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiAly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this? 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng, 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling ;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile f 
The  self-complacent  actor  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  effaces,  from  the  floor  to  the  rooi^ 
(As  if  one  master-spring  controlled  them  all,) 
Relax'd  into  a  universal  grin, 
Sees  not  a  coimteiuuice  there  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnish'd  brain, 
To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd,  and  swiA,  and  of  a  silken  sound ; 
But  the  world's  time  is  Time  in  masquerade ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  pliunes ;  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form; 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  once. 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scjrthe. 
Thus  deck'd,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most: 
Whose  (mly  happy,  are  dieir  idle  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and,  night  by  night. 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
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THE    OUILT   OF   MAKING   MAN    PROPBRTT, 

Canst  thon,  and  honored  with  the  ChrittiAii  raune^ 
Buy  what  is  woman-born^  and  feel  no  shame  1 ' 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
{Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deedl 
So  may  the  wolf^  whom  fkroine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide. 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  but  bis  emergence  forced  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
*    Has  God  then  given  its  sweemess  to  the  cane 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on— -in  vainf 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  His  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed  1 
Impudent  blasphemy  1     So  Folly  pleads, 
AikI,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds.* 

TO   MARY. 

Written  in  tfte  autwnn  of  1793. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

MyMaryl 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
1  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Maryl 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

MyMaiy! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part ; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Maiy! 


I  Uy%  the  %er.  Albert  Bainet.  In  to  ^nwiry  fcl><A>  Sii #<!■■<  Unm^fmntrp^  •'TlierttaBO 
o«v  or  Uie  church  that  could  aoaUUn  alaTCfy  an  boor.  If  a  wctb  not  wnMatatA  a  IL"  VoUiinf 
be  more  Ume :  and  what  a  aad  refleeUon  a  Is  Uint  there  can  be  ftrand  preftsawd  ^laetplaa  of  Kim  who 
came  **U»  bind  up  the  brokciHboarted.  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  capCl-re^  and  food  will  toward  omb,** 
yuilty  uC  or  apologtemf  fbr,  any  prnctaoeo  or  any  ayatems  of  wronrdotng  that  dofrada  and  bmtallio 
their  fellow-men.  It  la  enoufh  to  make  angels  weep.  Chrbtianlty  can  never  ftiUU  tta  grent  and 
florloas  design,  onieas  those  who  profess  It  act  upon  Its  principles  ftiUy  and  enUrdy  In  an  their  ro> 
lattona,  personal,  social,  business,  dvll,  and  poliUoaL  What  a  momentous  raspfmaMllty  tharst>ra> 
TMiM  upon  tha  members  of  the  Christian  church  I 

S  laa  the  Haas  finon  MUUmh,  In  tha  note  on  paf*  SSa. 
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Thy  indistinct  exjprenions  seem 
Like  language  uner'd  in  a  dream ; 
•  Yet  me  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme, 

My  Maiyl 

Thy  silyer  locks,  once  aubnm  bright, 
Are  still  moie  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light,    ' 

My  Mary! 

For,  could  I  Tiew  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary! 

Fturtakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary! 

Snch  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now,  at  every  step  tnou  niovest. 
Upheld  by  two }  yet  still  thou  love&t, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary  I 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

My  Mary  t 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  rt»emblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  wornout  heart  will  break  at  last, 

.  My  Mary  I 

PREACH  I \0    VS,    PRACTICE. 

A  youi^gster  at  school,  more  sedate  tlian  the  rest. 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  tlie  tei$t; 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob, 
And  ask'd  him  to  go  and  tisaisX  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  sir,  like  you,  and  answered— ^  Oh,  no 
What  I  rob  our  good  neighbor?     I  pray  you  don't  go 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread, 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed." 

**  You  speak  very  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave, 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have ; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  shall  have  a  share. 
If  not,  yon  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear/' 

They  spoke,  atid  Tom  ponder'd — ^  I  see  they  will  fto 
Poor  man  I  what  a  pity  to  ir\jure  him  so! 
Poor  manl  I  would  save  him  hin  fruit  if  I  could. 
But  staying  beViind  will  do  him  no  good. 
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'  If  the  mutter  depended  alone  upmi  me, 
His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropp'd  from  the  tree: 
But  since  tliey  will  take  them.  I  think  I'll  go  too; 
He  will  lose  tione  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few." 

His  scruples  tbns  silenced.  Tom  felt  more  at  eaia^ 
And  went  with  hid  ex>nirade»  the  apples  to  seize: 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  join 'd  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  maxL 


THE    DIVERTING   HISTORY   OF   JOHN   OD^IN, 
Shomng  how  he  went  farther  than  he  intended^  and  came  tafe  home  agtrn^ 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  Captain  eke  was  ha 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin^s  spouse  said  to  her  dear^ 

**  Tltough  weilded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  te<Iiou8  years,  yet  we 

No  lioliday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  onr  wedding-day, 

AAd  we  will  then  reimir 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  cliild, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  hll  the  chaise;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  ailer  we.** 

He  soon  replied— >*  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  deal, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bokl. 

As  all  tlie  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  Calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs. Gilpin— ^That's  weU  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Wliich  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ; 

O  erjoy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  beut, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  Umaghti 

But  yet  was  not  aJlow'd 
Tu  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  aa/  that  she  was  proud 
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So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  siay'd. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheel% 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ri<le, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-uee  scarce  reached  had  he^ 

His  journey  to  begin, 
Wlien,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;  lor  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stair% 

**  The  wine  is  left  behind !" 

''Good  lackP  quoth  he;  "yet  bring  it 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  wliich  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise.*' 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  ii  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew* 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush'd  and 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stonee 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  fro^ 

W\iich  gjsiVd  Ulm  in  his 
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iw  "Fair  and  soflly/'  John  he  crM; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 
lliat  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
tie  grasp  d  Che  mane  with  both  his  handi^ 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  tiling  upon  his  back  liad  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  liat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  oat, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  fkiling  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side. 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'd. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  **  Well  donel" 

As  loud  as  he  oould  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he  f 

His  fame  soon  spread  around^- 
<*  He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race 

Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  1" 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  neai^ 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the^  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  fniok* 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  cjirry  weight. 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  Ix)ttle  necks 

Still  dangling  mt  his  waist 
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Thus  all  through  meny  Islingtoo 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  onto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  aboat 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  mtich 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

*  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  1 — ^Here's  the  honte,"^ 

Tliey  all  aloud  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  :* 
Said  Gilpin— ^  So  am  L*' 

But  jret  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  ?— His  owner  had.  a  bouse 

Full  ten  miles  ofif  at  Ware. 

80  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 
80  did  he  fly— which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  fViend  s  the  Calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

The  Calender,  amaxed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate^ 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

*  What  newtf  what  news?  your  tidings  tell^ 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall ; 
Say  why  bare-headed  3rou  are  comb, 
Or  why  yon  come  at  ail?'* 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  Calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  >— > 

"  I  came  because  yotnr  hors^  would  oonM 

And,  if  I  well  forbode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here^^ 

They  are  upon  the  road.** 

The  Calender,  right  glad  to  flnd 

His  ftiend  in  merry  pin. 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

B\\\  to  Vi\«  \iOQie  vronxXtw^ 
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W'nenr^  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  W'f 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  mucli  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Tims  show'd  his  ready  wit: 
*•  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  youra, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case." 


Said  John — **  It  is  my  wedding-<lay, 
And  all  the  world  would  stare 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  1  should  dine  at  Ware.** 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

**  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  heie^ 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  Ixnst  1 

For  which  he' paid  full  dear; 
For  while  lie  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Wliercat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop  d  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  he  hiEul  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  tlian  at  first ; 

For  why  ? — They  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  puird  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

Tliat  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
**  Tliis  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  book 

My  husband  safe  and  welL*' 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain. 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein: 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  be  firighted  more, 
And  made  him  ikster  run. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

\V»  nt  iKJsi-boy  at  his  heels, 
Tli»»  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

Tlie  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
Willi  ix>8t-boy  scampering  in  the  rear. 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : 

*»  Stop  thief  I  stop  thief! — a  highwayman !" 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  pas8*d  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit 

And  now  the  turnpike-gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did ;  and  won  it  too ; 

For  he  got  fit  Ht  to  town ; 
Nor  sto[)p'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

lie  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see  I 


JOHN    BUNYAN. 

O  tlioii,  wliom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
1  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fust  her  olEce  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  il reamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  trutli  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 
May  teach  tlie  gayest,  make  die  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  tliy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word,— 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  tliy  deserved  fiune: 
Yet  even  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  tlie  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  lo  God. 
'Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  tliat  could  engage 
Tlieir  childhood,  pleased  tliem  at  a  riper  asre; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charm'd  tlie  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joyj 
And  not  witli  curses  on  his  art,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarilcd  soul. 
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flONNET   TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFOROK.* 

Thy  country,  Wilberfbrce,  with  just  disdain, 

Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  call'd 

Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthrall'd 
From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wrong'd,  the  fetter-gal  I'd, 
Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  Tain. 

Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gain'd  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause ; 
Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution  pause 

And  weave  delay,  the  belter  hour  is  near 

That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe, 
By  peace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 
Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 

ON   THE    RECEIPT   OF    HIS   MOTHER*S   PICTURS 

O  that  those  lips  had  language  I     Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  tliee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
Tlie  same  that  oA  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  awayl" 
Tlie  meek  intelligence  of  tliose  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  tliat  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it!)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  I 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  glailly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own: 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief^ 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  lor  my  relief; 

1  **  The  eloquence  of  Wilberfbroe  waa  the  Tolce  of  humanity.  It  was  at  the  tabic  of  Bennet  Lan^ 
ton,  that  be  made  the  public  avowal  of  hla  senUmenta  upon  Hlavery.  There  was  lomethlng  subUma 
In  the  spectacle  of  so  young  a  man  prenchlng  a  new  cruaade.  He  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  a 
fbrsaken  race;  and  with  almost  unaided  arm  prepared  to  open  the  gates  of  mercy  U>  mankind 
Mackintosh  said  that  he  had  conftrrred  upon  the  world  a  benefit  never  exceeded  by  human  benevo 
lenoe.  He  was  neither  daunted  by  oppostUon  nor  depressed  by  defeat  However  exhausted  by  the 
straggle,  if  he  touched.  In  ImagtnaUon  at  least,  the  ground  where  the  ashes  of  the  persecuted  Afncan 
reposed,  his  strength  returned  to  him.  The  cry  of  blood  ascended  from  the  earth.  Let  his  loi:  «« 
appreciated,  and  bis  dlfllcultles  acknowledged.  ¥rhat  others  bave  dared  la  the  war  of  arms,  he 
dared  In  the  war  of  opinion.  He  attacked  the  bulwarks  with  which  avarke  had  fbrtliled  the  crutsi 
tl^  of  slavery ;  and  never  yielded  to  the  Invitations  of  ease,  until  he  had  driven  a  gap  Into  those 
barricades  of  Inkiutty.  His  mind  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  majesty  of  his  subiJeet.  Utai  speech  la 
I7t9  gained  the  appbiuae  of  all  who  heard  It;  and  one  passage,  that  In  which  be  smmnoned  death,  as 
his  last  witness,  whose  tremendous  testimony  was  neither  to  be  porchaaed  nor  refkited,  reorhed  the 
sublime.  Burke  admired  It;  Pitt  and  Fox  eulogised  It;  and  Bishop  Portens  mentioned  It  to  the  po^t 
Mason,  In  terms  of  still  warmer  praise.  In  him  was  beheld,  Ibr  the  first.  If  not  ft>r  the  Uist  Ume,  the 
noble  spectacle  of  a  man  without  patronage  or  ofllce,  to  whom  parliament  listened  with  respect,  an4 
he  country  with  reverence ;  having  no  (Mends  but  the  good ;  no  aide  but  virtue."  -  WWmolt, 
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Sliall  steep  me  in  Elyaian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream,  that  tliou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  1  iearn'd  tliat  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
HoverM  thy  spirit  o'er  tl»y  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  Uien,  life's  journey  just  begun* 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  tliough  unfelt,  a  kiss;' 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  eouls  can  weep  in  bliss- 
Ah  tliat  maternal  smile !  it  answers^-Yes. 
I  heard  tlie  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
1  saw  the  hearse  tliat  bore  tliee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such? — It  was. — Where' thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  tliee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  morel 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learn 'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  tliee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  uiora^ 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  tlie  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
lu  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  call'd  die  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !    But  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  tliy  kindness  there, 
Still  outhves  many  a  storm,  tliat  has  effaced 
A  tliousand  other  tlicmes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  cliambor,  made 
That  tliou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd  ; 
All  tliis,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  tliat  knew  no  fhll, 
Ne  er  roughen'd  by  diose  cauiracts  and  brcaki| 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes  j 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  pa^^e, 
AJid  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
I'erhaps  a  (rail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  ficucoW  \xi  Heaven,  ^o\x^\  V\w\e  w<bC»^«\.  Vab^ 
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CouM  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  ref«tore  tlie  houra, 
When,  plapng  with  voy  vestures  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  wliile, 
Woiddst  soflly  speak,  and  stroke  my  bead,  and  smile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart ; — the  dear  delight 
Seei.is  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might— 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather 'd  and  the  ocean  cross'd) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  tliat  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gny ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swiA  1  hast  reach'd  tlie  shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar ;" 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  tlie  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  tliat  re*<t 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd— 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  toinpest-toss'd, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current  s  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  1 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth, 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell !— Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  tlie  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  liis  thefl,— 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

• 

wper's  prose  works  are  conflned  almost  exclusively  to  his  letters,  'fhf  »€ 
ifHthout  dispute,  take  the  very  first  rank  in  English  epistolary  literature, 
nre  is  something  in  the  sweetness  and  facility  of  the  diction,  and  mor*. 
ips,  in  the  glimpse  they  afford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  that  dif 
a  cliarm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interest  thM 
m  always  be  commanded  by  perfofmances  of  greater  dignity  and  pie 
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tension.  From  them  we  now  know  almost  as  much  of  Cowper  as  we  do  of 
those  authors  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or 
fashionable  society ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  read  long  aAer  the  curiositf 
is  gratified  to  which,  perhaps,  they  owed  tlieir  first  celebrity;  for  the  character 
with  which  tliey  make  lis  acquainted,  will  always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and 
engage  by  its  elegance.  The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper's  man- 
ners and  disposition,  the  romantic  and  imbroken  retirement  in  which  his  life 
was  passed,  and  the  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  character, 
disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  often  shed  an  atmosphere  of  repnbion 
around  the  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us  more  indulgent  to  his 
weaknesses,  and  more  delighted  with  his  excellencies,  than  if  he  bad  been 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literary  confederacy.  The 
interest  of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  that 
tremendous  malady,  to  the  visitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict  whicli  was  maintained,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those  constitutioiial  horrors,  and  the 
gayety  that  resulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animated  by  the 
mildest  aflTections." ' 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of  the  fiiscinatkin  of 
Cowper*s  epistolary  style  without  reading  a  large  portion  of  his  letters,  yet 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ease,  and  grace,  and  charming  power, 
from  the  following,  which  axe  all  tliat  our  limited  space  will  allow. 


cowper's  amusements. 

To  the  R«v.  William  UirwiH. 

Jlmico  Mio,  September  21,  1770. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have  glazed 
the  two  panes  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  I 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber, 
I  should  be  a  complete  glazier ;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighboring 
towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  government 
should  impose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail  him- 
self of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple ;  and  whv  should  not 
I,  who  want  money  as  much  as  any  Mandarin  in  China  ?  Rous- 
seau would  have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and 
would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture,  **  that  he  had  found  the  Emi- 
lius  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea."  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  fojlow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently Qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse  you^ 
self  at  nome,  but  even  exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  church 
windows :  which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  woald 

1  XJJnbnrf ta  ReTlew,  vol.  !▼.,  pnfc  ITS. 
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conduce,  together  with  your  other  ministerial  accomplishments,  to 
make  yon  extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.  When  I  first  enter  the  gar- 
den in  the  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  a  wall,  waiting  for 
their  hreakfast ;  for^  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel  wtJik.  If 
your  wish  should  he  accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourself 
furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall  undoubtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.  Only  be  so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to 
announce  yourself  by  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine  your 
crop  will  require  something  better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Grayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  ofiT.  He  un- 
derstood that  I  did  not  much  aSect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over 
his  servant  on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  going  into  u(?i- 
cestershire,  and  that  if  I  chose  to  see  the  gardens,  1  might  gratify 
myself  without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  was  delighted  with  all  1  found  there.  The  situa- 
tion is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed,  the  hothouse  in  the 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating 
creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need  have 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice. 

Our  love  attends  you  ull. 
Yours. 


WRITING   UPON    ANY   THING. 

To  the  Rtv.  William  Uhwih. 

My  dear  Friend,  Augtul  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me :  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  this  seems  eqaaily  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not.  Yet,  if  you  had  alighted  from 
your  horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present  writiiigi 
being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  found  occasion  to  miy  to 
me, — ^»*  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have  not  spoken  since  I  came  in ;  have 
you  resolved  never  to  speak  again  ?"  it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply, 
if,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  inability  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.  And  this,  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  sea- 
sonable piece  of  instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  wry 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand,  that  a 
letter  may  be  written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  before 
him,  twenty  miles  in 'length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will 
not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of  it ; 
for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  for- 
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ward  first,  and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it 
Bo  it  is  in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar  case.  P 
letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey  pi>r 
formed;  not  by  preconcerted,  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con 
trivance,  or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before, — but  merely  bj 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postilion  does,  having 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  ihe  appointed  end.  If  a 
man  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  tht 
same  terms  ?  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie-wig 
square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say,  "  My  good  sir,  a  man  bai 
no  right  to  do  either."  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  ceii 
tury  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last ;  and 
80,  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever  be  your  name, 
step  into  your  picture-frame  again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for 
another  century,  and  leave  us  moderns,  in  the  meantime,  to  think 
when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  might 
as  well  be  dead,  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  look  back 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
other spi'cies.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  Gothic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles, 
their  little  gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edging,  balls  of  holly, 
and  yew-tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  people  who  resem- 
bled us  so  little  in  their  tastes,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  every  thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter- 
parts exactly  ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and 
reduced  the  laige  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk-stockings,  has 
left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man, 
at  least,  has  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites,  and 
aims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand- 
somer disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore  ;  for  philosophy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress. 

AN    EPISTLE    IN    RHYME. 

To  the  Ret.  Sovls  Nkwtoit.' 

My  very  dear  friend,  July  12,  1781. 

I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  wheihcr 


1  "  towpw,  In  one  of  hi*  teUers,  oompbUned  to  Mr.  Newton  of  the  wandirltig*  of  hte  mind ;  hit 

frteiid  acknowledped  a  •tmUar  wpRknesa^-'Trs,'  replk>d  the  poet,  'but  you  hare  alw-nys  a  wrtoua 

thoiwhl  sUindlnK  at  the  door,  like  a  Justice  of  pence,  with  the  riot-act  In  his  hand,  rc*dy  to  dtvprmt 

the  mob.'    '>>wper'a  correspondence  with  Newton  presents  few  specimens  of  this  delii^tuni  bad^ 

*"f^*    He  loved  aud  re«pecled,  bul  te  ;iI«o  flearad  bis  friend."—  "tfftnslf 
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what  I  have  got,  be  verse  or  not ;  by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  soe,  of  late  or  of 
yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?  The  thought  did  occur,  to  me  and  tc 
her,  as  madam  and  I,  did  ^walk  and  not  fly,  over  the  hills  and 
dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston  l^ark. 

The  news  at  Oney  is  little  or  noney ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
it,  viz. :  Poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  you  said,  and  has  lefl  parish-church  quite  in  the  lurch,  hav- 
ing almost  swore  to  go  there  no  more. 

Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  them  twain 
in  Dog-lane  ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.  For  Mr. 
Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  passM,  in  a  wonderful 
haste,  to  see  a  friend  in  Silver  End.  Mrs.  Jrnes  proposes,  ere 
July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and  her  Jonos  mister,  and  we 
that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  tht  Spinney  ;*  but 
for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we 
had  better  by  far,  stay  where  we  are.  For  the  grass  there  grows, 
while  nobody  mows,  (which  is  very  wrong,)  so  rank  and  long,  that 
80  to  speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries 
again.' 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  1  could, 
m  hopes  to  do  good  ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  ^  To  b6  sure, 
the  gentleman's  Muse,  wears  methodist  shoes;  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoiden« 
ing  play,  of  the  modern  day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  here  and  there  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a 
production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap  in 
hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 

Flis  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  'tis  what  '  intend, 

my  principal  end  ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a 
few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for 
all  I  have  said  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a 
time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year.  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet 


1  riie  Spinney  was  a  deUghtrul  rural  retirement— •  frove— belonglnK  to  Mrs.  ThrockuKNton  of 
WsAton,  and  about  a  mile  from  Olney.    The  word  ia  used  Ibr  a  thicket,  or  ctwnp  of  trees. 

s  Cowper**  Munimer-hoiuie  sUll  exUta,  but  his  flivorlte  Spinney  was  cot  down  kn  17ts.  WrttAif  !• 
Newton,  be  said,  "In  one  year  the  whole  will  be  a  thicket;  that  which  was  once  the  serpentine-waOi 
b  now  in  a  state  of  tramtfonnation,  and  Is  already  become  as  woody  as  the  rrat.  Poplars  and  vlm^ 
without  number,  are  springing  Iii  the  turf.  They  are  now  as  hlfh  as  the  knea.  Belore  the  sunuKS 
Is  ended  they  win  be  twice  as  hlKh;  and  the  growth  of  another  wasoa  will  mak«  tjaon  Xnuk,  tW 
desolation  of  the  whole  soeue  Is  such  that  It  sunk  our  splrtts." 
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pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now 
out,  with  a  deal/)f  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string 
or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  1  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what 
will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  yor 
come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  pennM  ;  which  that  you  may  do 
ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C. 

P.S.  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  me  right,  as 
well  you  might,  in  saying  what  1  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  it  waf 
true,  but  now  it  is  due  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote,  himself 
and  he  has  visited  me. 


EXPECTS  LADY  HESKETH PREPARATIONS  FOR  HER HIS  WORKSHOP. 

Olitbt,  May  29,  1786. 
To  Ladt  Hesksth. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters,  among  all  that  I 
receive,  have  this  property  peculiarly  their  own,  that  1  expect 
them  without  trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure ;  for  which  therefore  I  would  take 
nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could  give  me,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  for  which  1  must  exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shall 
I  be  to  do  80,)  your  own  company.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a 
little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems  so,  who  find  the 
spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its  beau- 
ties will  have  faded  before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the  wilderness 
at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas,  and 
guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point 
of  blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing — All  these  will  be  gone 
before  Lady  Hesketh  comes  !  Still  however  there  will  be  roses, 
and  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  al- 
coves, and  you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you  to 
have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot 
bear  that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal  away  a  single 
pleasure  before  you  can  come  to  enjoy  it.  , 

Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the  day  long ;  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  even  yow  were  never  so  expected  in  your  life. 
i  called  last  week  at  the  Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  your  bed, 
the  fame  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb, 
of  printed  cotton,  and  the  subject  classical.  Every  morning  you 
will  open  your  eyes  on  Phaeton  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  imploring 
his  father  to  grant  h\m  ih©  condMCt  of  his  chariot  for  a  day.    May 
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your  sleep  be  as  sound  as  your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  your 
nights  at  least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

1  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Iliad  shortly, 
and  shall  address  them  to  you.  You  will  forward  them  to  the 
Gk*neral.  1  long  to  show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  as  close  packed  aa 
two  wax  figures  in  an  old-fashioned  picture  frame.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  it  now.  It  is  the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  ii\ 
summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner  than  usual  this  morning* 
that  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I  must  write  this 
day  to  the  GeneraL 

The  g^rass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdrops, 
and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  apple  trees,  among  the  blossoms. 
Never  poet  had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  which  to  invoke 
his  Muse. 


TRANSLATION   OF   HOMER THE   NONSENSE   CLUR. 

To  Joseph  Hill,  Esii. 

My  dear  friend,  Outet,  /ink  9,  1786. 

The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much 
is  done,  but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is  more  at- 
tentive to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  than  I  am.  You  will 
therefore  excuse  me  if  at  present  I  am  both  unfrequent  and  short. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister  Fanny,  that  gave 
me  great  pleasure.  Such  notices  from  old  friends  are  always 
pleasant,  and  of  such  pleasures  I  have  received  many  lately. 
They  refresh  the  remembrance  of  early  days,  and  make  me  young 
again.  The  noble  institution  of  the  Nonsense  Club  will  be  tur- 
gotten,  when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it ;  but  I  often  think  of 
your  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially think  of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer,— 

**To  whom  repliad  the  Devil  yard-lonf-taOed.**! 

There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian  than  that  triple 
epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to  introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  I  should  certainly  steal  it.     I  am  now  flushed  with  ex- 

Eectation  of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer  with  us.  We 
ope  to  see  her  next  week.  We  have  found  admirable  lodgings 
both  for  her  and  her  suite,  and  a  Gluaker  in  this  town,  still  more 
admirable  than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as  much  as  I  do,  fur* 
ni&hes  them  for  her  with  real  elegance. 


1  See  pnge  79  under  "Moral  Plnyt." 
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ON    A    PARTICULAR    PROVIDENCE.* 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  Why  did  I 
receive  CTace  and  mercy  ?  Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for 
my  good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favor,  and  blessed  with  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  in  this  life,  while 
otliers  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakened,  unrepent 
ing,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it  ?  His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  Questions,  and 
none  beside  him.  If  I  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  befall 
me  without  the  permission  of  God,  I  am  convinced,  likewise,  that 
he  sees  and  knows  that  1  am  afflicted.  Believing  this,  I  must  in 
the  same  degree  believe  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliverance,  he 
hears  me;  1  must  needs  know  likewise  with  equal  assurance  that, 
if  he  hears,  he  will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  will,  upon  the  whole, 
be  most  conducive  to  my  happiness ;  and  if  he  does  not  deliver 
me,  1  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none  but  the  most  benevo- 
lent intention  in  declining  it.  He  made  us,  not  because  we  could 
add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  we 
might  be  happy  ourselves ;  and  will  he  not,  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  consult  that  end  for  which 
he  made  us  T  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  (which  we  are  not 
always  aware  of)  afflronting  every  one  of  his  attributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  certain  consequence  of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us 
is,  that  we  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon  him.  In  this 
view,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched 
too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept  every  thing 
at  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to  be  thankful  even  while  we  smart 
under  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us.  With- 
out this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  we  may  think  our- 
selves happy  in  it,  loses  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  every 
affliction  is  intolerable.  Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not,  must  aim  at  it,  if  he  ii 
not  a  madman. 


1  Fram  a  letter  to  Lady  Heakcth,  dated  Sept.  «,  17««. 
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